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ADVERTISEMENT. 


theſe Volumes to effectuate an idea which the laſt very in- 
telligent Editor of SHakxsPEaRE predicted would ſome 
time take place, 

« To other defects of our late editions,” he ſays, , may 
be ſubjoined, as not the leaſt notorious, an exuberance of 
comment. Indulgence to the remarks of others, as well 
as partiality to our own ; an ambition in each little Her- 
== cules to ſet up pillars, aſcertaining how far he had travelled 
through the dreary wilds of black letter ; and perhaps a 
reluctance or inability to decide between contradictory 


ſentiments, have alſo occaſioned the appearance of more 


@ annotations. than were abſolutely wanted, unleſs it be 
thought requiſite that our author, like a Dauphin Claſſick, 
ſhould be reduced to e proſe for the uſe of children; 
that all his various readings (aſſembled by Mr. Capell) 
ſhould be enumerated, the genealogies of all his real per- 
ſonages deduced ; and that as many of his plays as are 
founded on Roman or Britiſh krſtury, ſhould be attended 
by complete tranſcripts from their originals in Sir Tho- 
mas North's Platarch, or the Chronicles of Hall and 
Holinſhed. — Theſe faults, indeed, —/# guid. prodeft delicta 
fateri —within half a century, (when the preſent race of 
voluminaus criticks is extin&) cannot fail to be remedied 
by a judicious and frugal ſelection from the labours of us 
all. Nor is ſuch an event to be deprecated even by our- 
ſelves; ſince we may be certain that ſome ivy of each 
individual's growth will till adhere to the parent oak, 
though not enough, as at preſent, to * hide the princely 
trunk, and fuck the verdure out of it .- It may be feared 


* Tempeſt, ; 
a 3 too, 


Ir has been the wiſh and the intention of the Reviſer of — 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


too, ſhould we perſiſt in ſimilar accumulations of extra- 
neous matter, that our readers will at length be frighted 
away from Shakſpeare, as the ſoldiers of Cato deforted 
their comrade when he became bloated with poiſfon— 
creſcens fugere cadaver, It is our opinion, in ſhort, that 
every one who opens the page of an ancient Engliſh 
writer, ſhould bring with him ſome knowledge; and yet 
he by whom a thouſand minutiz remain to be learned, 
needs not to cloſe our author's volume in deſpair, for his 
ſpirit and general drift are always obvious, though his 
language and alluſions are occaſionally obſcure,” 

Fully impreſſed with the force of this admonition, the 
late excellent Edition has been made the groundwork of 
the preſent, and the Text of it moſt ſcrupulouſly adopted ; 
and if in the ſelection of the Notes (a taſk more delicate 
and difficult than may in general be imagined) ſome ſuper- 
fluities are even yet retained, it muſt be attributed ſolely to 
a wiſh to preſerve the various ſentiments of the ingenious 
Commentators, whoſe labours are attentively abridged, 
though their language and ſignatures are uniformly preſerved, 

It would be unjuſt, however, to Mr. STEtveNs, were we 
not to preſ-nt to our readers ſome extracts from his Preface. 
In this republication, a conſiderable number of freſh 
remarks are both adopted and ſupplied by the preſent 
editors. They have perſiſted in their former track of 
reading for the illuſtration of their author, and cannot 
help obſerving that thoſe who receive the benefit of expla- 
natory extracts from ancient writers, little know at what 
expence of time and labour ſuch atoms of intelligence have 
been collected. That the foregoing information, however, 
may communicate no alarm, or induce the reader to ſup- 
poſe we have © beſtowed our whole tediouſneſs' on him, 
we ſhould add, that many notes have likewiſe been with- 
drawn. A few, manifeſtly erroneous, are indeed retained, 
to ſhow how much the tone of Shakſperian criticiſm is 
changed, or on account of the {kill diſplayed in their con- 
futation ; for ſurely every editor in his turn is occaſionally 
entitled to be ſeen, as he would have ſhown himſelf, with 
His yanquiſhed adverſary at his feet. We have therefore 


been 


ADVERTISEMENT. vi 


ſometimes willing to * bring a corollary, rather than 
ant a ſpirit.” Nor, to confeſs the truth, did we always 
hink it juſtifiable to ſhrink our predeceſſors to pigmies, 
that we ourſelves, by force of compariſon, might aſſume 
the bulk of giants. i 

in I he preſent editors muſt alſo acknowledge, that unleſs 
Win particular inſtances, where the voice of the publick had 
decided againſt the remarks of Dr. JounsoN, they have 
Wheſitated to diſplace them; and had rather be charged 
with ſuperſtitious reverence for his name, than cenſured for 
a preſumptuous diſregard of his opinions, 

« As a large proportion of Mr. Moncx Mason's ſtrie- 
tures on a former edition of SHAKSPEARE are here inſerted, 
it has been thought neceſſary that as much of his Preface 
Jas was deſigned to introduce them, ſhould accompany their 
ſecond appearance d. Any formal recommendation of them 
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to is needleſs, as their own merit is ſure to rank their author 
us among the moſt diligent and ſagacious of our celebrated 
ed, Poet's annotators. 

ed. It may be proper, indeed, to obſerve that a few of theſe 


& remarks are omitted becaufe they had been anticipated; 
and that a few others have excluded themſelves by their 
own immoderate length; for he who publiſhes a ſeries of 
comments unattended by the text of his author, is apt to 


of overflow the meaſure* allotted to marginal eriticiſm. 
not In theſe cafes, either the commentator or the poet muſt 
la- give way, and no reader will patiently endure to ſee 
hat t Alcides beaten by his page.'—-{rferior volal umbra deo. — 


Mr. M. Mason will alſo forgive us if we add, that a ſmall 
number of his propoſed amendments are ſuppreſſed through 


ap- honeſt commiſeration. *Tis much he dares, and he has 
m, a wiſdom that often guides his valour to act in ſafety ;' 
th- yet occaſionally he forgets the prudence that ſhould attend 
ed, conjecture, and therefore, in a few inſtances, would have 
1 1 been produced only to be perſecuted. — May it be ſubjoined, 
on- that the freedom with which the ſame gentleman has treated 


the notes of others, ſeems to have authorized an equal de- 
gree of licence reſpecting his own? And yet, though the 
ſword may have been drawn againſt him, he ſhall not com- 


Þ See p. x. 


plain 


perplexed us; and the readings which have hitherto dif. 


FAD of his predeceſſors, —His additions to our author's 


Andronicus might have been omitted; but our proprietors 


viii ADVERTISEMENT, 


plain that its point is © unbated and envenomed; for the 
conductors of this undertaking do not ſeruple thus openly 
to expreſs their wiſhes that it may have merit enough to 
provoke a reviſion from the acknowledged learning and 
perſpicacity of their Hibernian coadjutor.— Every re. im- 
preſſion of our great dramatick maſter's works muſt be con- 
fidered in ſome degree as experimental; for their corrup- 
tions and obſcurities are ſtill fo numerous, and the progreſs 
of fortunate conjecture ſo tardy and uncertain, that our 
remote deſcendants may be perplexed by paſſages that have 
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united the opinions of the learned, may continue to diſunite 
them as long as ENGLAND and SHAKSPEARE have a name, 
In ſhort, the peculiarity once aſcribed to the poetick iſle of 
Delos, may be exemplified in our author's text, which, on 
account of readings alternately received and reprobated, 
muſt remain in an unſettled ftate, and float in obedience to 
every gale of contradictory criticiſm, Could a pertect and 
deciſive edition of the following ſcenes be produced, it 
were to be expected only (though we fear in vain) from the 
hand of Dr. FARMER, whoſe more ſerious avocations forbid 
him to undertake what every reader would delight to poſſeſs, 

„This impreſſion of the Plays of SyaxspEARe muſt not 
iſſue into the world without particular and ample acknow- 
ledgements of the benefit it has derived from the labours of 
Mr. Marone, who attention, diligence, and ſpirit of 
enquiry, have very far exceeded thoſe of the whole united 


fe, his attempt to aſcertain the Order in which his plays were 
written, together with his account of our ancient Stage, &c. 
are here re- publiſhed e; and every reader will concur in 
wilhing that a gentleman who has produced ſuch intelligent 
combinations from very few materials, had fortunately been 

ſſeſſed of more, ; 

The play of Pericles has been added to this collection, by 
the advice of Dr. FAK MER. To make room for it, Tits 


are of opinion that ſome ancient prejudices in its fayour 
may ſtill exiſt, and for that reaſon only it is preſerved. 


e That is, in the Octavo Edition of Mr. SrEEVEXS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, ix 


he form and ſubſtance of the commentary attending this 
Wrepublication having been materially changed and enlarged 
ace it firſt appeared, in compliance with ungrateful cuſtom, 
the name of its original editor might have been withdrawn: 
but Mr. STEEVENs could not prevail on himſelf to forego 
Wan additional opportunity of recording in a title-page that 
De had once the honour of being united in a taſk of litera- 
2 ure with Dr, SAMUEL Jon N SGN, This 18 a diſtinction 
ich malevolence cannot obſcure, nor flattery transfer to 
yy other candidate for publick favour,” 


„% Ir may be proper to obſerve that the leamed 


WCommentator whoſe name appears in the title-page is under 
vo reſponſibility for the preſent edition. The preſs has 
een wholly corrected under the ſuperintendance of Mr, 
BALDWIN; by whoſe attention the late very correct and 
Wlcgant edition of Mr. STzzvexNs was ſo handſomely in- 
Wroduced to the publick, For the ſelection of the Notes, 
which has been performed with ſome induſtry and much 
mpartiality, no one is anſu erable but 


Dec. 20, 1796. J. NICHOLS, 


PaEFACE To MR. M. Mason's COMMENTS, &c, 
1785. 


o 


Not thoroughly ſatisfied with any of the former editions Wl 
of Shakſpeare, even that of Johnſon, I had refolved to 
venture upon one of my own, and had actually colleQed 
materials for the purpoſe, when that 4, which is the ſubjea 
of the following Obſervations, made its appearance; in 
which I found that a conſiderable part of the amendments Wl 
and explanations I had intended to propoſe were anticipated 
by the labours and eccentrick Ring of Steevens, the in. 
genious reſearches of Malone, and the ſagacity of Tyr. 
whitt.—L will fairly confeſs that I was ſomewhat mortified 
at this diſcovery, which compell'd me to relinquiſh a fa. 
vourite purſuit, from whence I had vainly expected to 
derive ſome degree of credit in the literary world, This, 
however, was a ſecondary conſideration ; and my principal 
purpoſe will be anſwered to my wiſh, if the Comments, 
which I now ſubmit to the publick ſhall, in any other 
hands, contribute materially to a more complete edition of 
our inimitable poet. 

If we may judge from the advertiſement prefixed to his 
Supplement, Malone ſeems to think that no other edition 
can hereafter be wanted; as in ſpeaking of the laſt, he ſays, MF 
The text of the author ſeems now to be finally ſettled, 
the great abilities and unwearied reſearches of the editor 
having left little obſcure or unexplained e.“ 

1 I cannot ſubſcribe to this opinion of Malone, 
with reſpect to the final adjuſtment of the text, I ſhall 
willingly join in his encomium on the editor, who deſerves 
the applauſe and gratitude of the publick, not only for his 
induſtry and abilities, but alſo for the zeal with which he 
has proſecuted the object he had in view, which prompted 

« him, 


d Edit. 1778. 
© As I was never vain enough to ſuppoſe the edit. 1778 was entitled 
to this encomium, I can find no difficulty in allowing that it has been 
properly recalled by the gentleman who beſtowed it. See his Preface; 
and his Letter to the Reverend Dr. Farmer, p. 7. and 8. STEEVENS 


— — — — — 


MR. MONCK MASON'S PREFACE. xi 


Wm, not only to the weariſome taſk of collation, but alſo 

engage in a peculiar courſe of reading, neither pleaſing 
c, gag 
rr profitable for any other purpoſe. 

W But I will venture to aſſert, that his merit is more con- 

| icuous in the comments than the text ; in the regulation 
tion r which he ſeems to have acted rather from caprice, than 
d y ſettled principle; admitting alterations, in ſome paſ- 
ectel ges, on very inſufficient authority, indeed, whilſt in others 
bje& has retained the antient readings, though evidently cor- 
- in MWvpt, in preference to amendments as evidently juſt ; and 
nents frequently happens, that after 1 out to us the true 
vated N. vr" he adheres to that which he himſelf has proved to 
e in. e falſe. Had he regulated the text in every place accord- 
Tyr. s to his own judgment, Malone's obſervation would have 
tied cen nearer to the truth; but as it now ſta ds, the laſt 
a f. dition has no ſignal advantage, that I can perceive, over 
d to hat of Johnſon, in point of correctneſs. 
This . But the object that Steevens had moſt at heart, was the 
cipa Illuſtration of Shakſpeare, in which it muſt be owned he 
ents, as clearly ſurpaſſed all the former editors. If, without his 
other! Pbilities, application, or reading, I have yo 7 — to ſuc- 

feed in explaining ſome paſſages which he miſapprehended, 


or in ſuggeſting amendments that eſcaped his ſagacity, it is 


o his wing merely to the minute attention with which I have 
ition ¶Rudied every line of theſe plays, whilſt the other commen- 
ſays ators, I will not except even Steevens himſelf, have too 


Wenerally confined their obſervation and-ingenuity to thoſc 
1 9292 . 

Witigated paſſages, which have been handed down to them 
Dy former editors, as requiring either amendment or expl:. 


lone, Mation, and have ſuffered many others to paſs unheede:!, 
hall hat, in truth, were equally erroneous or obſcure, I: ny 
-rves Poſſibly be thought that I have gone too far in the O 
or his extreme, in pointing out trifling miſtakes in the prinrin,, 
ch he Ov hich every reader perceives to be ſuch, and amends ase 
pte eads; but where cortectneſs is the object, no inaccuia 
kim, however immaterial, ſhould eſcape unnoticed, | 


—— There is perhaps no ſpecies of publication whitcver, 


atitlei more _ to produce diverſity of opinion than verbal cri- 
been ticiſms; for, as there is no certain criterion of truth, no 


face; ¶eſlabliſhed principle by which we can decide whether hey 


E Ns. 


xii MR. MONCK MASON'S' PREFACE, 1 
be juſtly founded or not, every reader is left to his own 
imagination, on which will depend his cenſure or applauſc, 
I have not therefore the vanity to hope that all theſe ob. 
ſervations will be generally approved of; ſome of them, | 
confeſs, are not thoroughly ſatisfactory even to myſelf, and 
are hazarded, rather than relied on: — But there are other; 
which I offer with ſome degree of confidence, and I flatter 
myſelf that they will meet, upon the whole, with a favour. 
able reception from the admirers of Shak ſpeare, as tending 
to elucidate a number of paſſages. wich have hitherto been 
miſprinted or miſunderſtood, _ 

In forming theſe comments, 1 have confined myſelf ſolel; 
to the particular edition which-1s the object of chem, with. Wi 
out comparing it with any other, even with that of Johnſon: A 
not doubting but the editors had faithfully ſtated the various Wi 
readings of the firſt editions, I reſolved to avoid the labour 
of collating ; but had I been inclined- to undertake that 
taſk, it would not have been in my power, as few, if any, 
of the ancient copies can be had in the country where I 
reſide. b 

I have ſelected from the Supplement, Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, becauſe it is oppoſes y ſome of the commentators 
to have been the work of Shakſpeare, and is at leaſt as 
faulty as any of the reſt. The remainder of the plays 
which Malone has publiſhed are neither, in my opinion, 
the production of our poet, or ſufficiently incorrect to re- 


quire any comment. 
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SOME 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, &c, 


OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


ſolel WRITTEN BY MR, ROWE, 

wit. 

ſon: r ſcems to be a kind of reſpect due to the memory of 
rious | eſpecially of thoſe whom thei it and 
3 xcellent men, etpecially o OC E 
that Earning have made famous, to deliver ſome account of them- 


" Mi lves, as well as their works, to poſterity. For this reaſon, how 
wy nd do we ſee ſome people of diſcovering any little per- 
ere nal ſtory of the great men of angiquity! their families, 
he common accidents of their lives, and even their ſhape, 


we of ake, and features, have been the ſubjeR of critical inquiries. 
ion low trifling ſoever this curiolity may ſeem to be, it is cer- 
plays ainly very natural; and we are hardly ſatisfied with an 


account of any remarkable perſon, till we have heard him 
deſcribed even to the very cloaths he wears. As for what 
relates to men of letters, the knowledge of an author ma 


uon, 
o re- 


ON. and though the works of Mr. Shakſpeare may ſeem to many 


not to want a comment, yet I fancy ſome little account of 
the man himſelf may not be thought improper to go along 
with them. | 
He was the ſon of Mr. John Shakſpeare, and was born at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwfckſhire, in April 1564. 
His family, as appears by the regiſter and publick writings 
relating to that town, were of good figure and faſhion there, 
and are mentioned as gentlemen, is father, who was a 
conſiderable dealer in wool,* had ſo large a family, ten 
| children 


+ It appears that he bad been *** and bailiff of Stratford- upon- 


ME Vor. I. Aron; 


ſometimes conduce to the better underſtanding his book; 


N 
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xiv SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, &c. 


children in all, that though he was his eldeſt ſon, he cou 
1 — him no better education than his own employment. 

e had bred him, it is true, for ſome time at a free-ſchool 
where, it is probable, he acquired what Latin he was mate 
of: but the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, and the wan 
of his aſſiſtance at home, forced his father to withdraw hin 
from thence, and unhappily prevented his further proficiency 
in that language. It is without controverſy, that in hi 
works we ſcarce find any traces of any thing that looks like 
an imitation of the ancients, The delicacy of his taſte, and 
the natural bent of his own 2 genius, (equal, if not ſu. 
perior, to ſome of the beſt of theirs) would certainly har 
led him to read and ſtudy them with ſo much pleaſure, tha 
ſome of their fine images would naturally have inſinuated 
themſelves into, and been mixed with his own writings; ſo 
that his not copying at leaſt ſomething from them, may be 
an argument of his never having read them, Whether bis 
Ignorance of the ancients were a diſadvantage to him ot 
no, may admit of a diſpute : for though the knowledge of 
them might have made him more correct, yet it is not im. 
probable but that the regularity and deference for them, 
which would have attended that correctneſs, might have re- 
ſtrained ſome of that fire, impetuoſity, and even beautiful 

| | extrava. 
Avon; and that he enjoyed ſome hereditary lands and tenements, the 
reward of his grandfather's faithful and approved ſervices to King Henry 
VII. THrxzoBALD. 

The chief magiſtrate of the Body Corporate of Stratford, now diſtin 
guiſhed by the title of Mayor, was in the early charters called the High 
Bailiff, This office Mr. John Shakſpeare filled in x 569, 

It appears from a note to W. Dothick's Grant of Arms to him in 1596, 


now in the College of Arms, Vincent, Vol. 157, p. 24, that he, was a juſ- 
tice of the peace, and poſletied of lands and tenements to the amount of 


Our poet's mother was the daughter and heir of Robert Arden of Wel- 
lingcote, in the county of Warwick, who, in the MS. above refered to, is 
called “ a gentleman of worſhip.*” The family of Arden is a very an- 
cient one; Robert Arden of Bromwich, eſq. being in the liſt of the 
gentry of this county, returned by the commiſſioners in the twelfth year 
of King Henry VI. A. D. 1433. Edward Arden was Sheriff of the 
county in 1568,.O-The woodland part of this county was anciently called 
Aden; afterwards ſoftened to Arden, Hence the name. MALOoxt. 
Ehe tree-ſchool, I preſume, founded at Stratford. THEOBALD » 


OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARF. 15 


ravagance, which we admire in Shakſpeare: and I be- 
ve we are better pleaſed with thoſe thoughts, altogether 
and uncommon, which his own imagination ſupplied 
ſo abundantly with, than if he had given us the moſt 
autiful paſſages out of the Greek and Latin poets. and that 
the moſt agreeable manner that it was poſſible for a maſ- 
of the Engliſh language to deliver them, 

Upon his leaving {chool, he ſeems to have given entirely 


coul 1 
ment, 
hoo 
maſte 
wan 
hin 
1ency 
in hi 


s like o that way of living which his father propoſed to him z+ 
e, andi d in order to ſettle in the world after a family manner, he 

ot ſu ought fit to marry while he was yet very young.5 His 

7 have fe was the daughter of one Hathaway,“ ſaid to have been 

, tha abſtantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford. In 
ated is kind” of ſettlement he continued for ſome time, till an 
5s; ſo travagance that he was guilty of forced him both out of 
ay be country, and that way of living which he had taken up; 
er hid though it ſeemed at firſt to be a blemiſh upon his good 
im or aners, and a misfortune to him, yet it afterwards happily 
ge off oved the occaſion of exerting one of the greateſt geniuſes 
t im. | that 
them, 4 1 believe, that on leaving ſchool Shakſpeare was placed in the of- 


e of ſome country attorney, or the ſeneſchal of ſame manor court. See 


VE re- . Eſay on the order f lis plays, Article, Hamlet, Matoxe. 


utiful It is certain he did ſo; for by the monument in Stratford church 
trava- Red to the memory of his daughter, Suſanna, the wife of John Hall, 
, the ntleman, it appears, that ſhe died on the ad of July, 1649, aged 66 : 
Henry that ſhe was born in 1583, when her father could not be full 19 years 


l. TuztOBALD. . 
Soſanna, who was our poet's eldeſt child, was baptized, May 26, 1583. 
akſpeare therefore, baving been born in April 1564, was nineteea the 
bath preceding her birth. Mr. Theobald was miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
at a monument was erected to her in the church of Stratord. There 
no memorial there in honour of either our poet's wife or daughter, ex- 
p flat tomb- ſtones, by which, however, the time of their reſpective 
aths is aſcertained, —His daughter Suſanna died, not on the ſecond, 
t the eleventh of July 1649. Theobald was led iato this error by Dug- 
le, MaLoNE. 
She was eight years older than her huſband, and died in 1623, at 


diſtin. 
e High 


1596, 
s a juſ- 
unt of 


f Wel- 
d to, is 
ery an- 


of the ase of 67 years. TheonaLD, 

th year 1 * wy is the inſeription on her tomb-ſtone in the church of 
of the tratrord } . 

2 Here lyeth interred the body of Ax NE, wife of William Shakeſpeare, 
2A ho departed this lite the 6th diy of Auguſt, 1623, being of the age ot 


D 7 years. MALON k. 
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that ever was known in dramatick poetry, He had by i 


* PA 


$ 


misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen into i 
company: and amongſt them, ſome that made a frequen 
practice of deer-ſtealing, engaged him more than once ini 
robbing a park that E to Sir Thomas Lacy, d 
Charlecote, near Stratford, For this he was proſecuted ll 
that gentleman, as he thought, ſomewhat too ſeverely ; au 
in order to revenge that ill uſage, he made a ballad upulli 
him. And though this, probably the firſt eſſay of his poetry, 
be loſt, yet it 1s ſaid to — been ſo very bitter, that it ri 
doubled the proſecution _ him to that degree, that hf 


* of : 
Ow ; * 


was obliged to leave his buſineſs and family in Warwick. 4 
ſhire, for ſome time, and ſhelter himſelf in . ; I 

It is at this time, and upon this accident, that he is fail 
to have made his firſt acquaintance in the playhouſe. HK is 


was received into the company then in being, at firſt in i 
very mean rank,” but his admirable wit, and the naturi 


** 33 
+ „ * 

F_4& * * 2 
AF NT I 


* 
* 
25 


turn of it to the ſtage, ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, if not as al 
extraordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer. His name 
printed, as the cuſtom was in thoſe times, amongſt thoſe ol 
the other players, before ſome old plays, but without an 4 
particular account of what ſort of parts he uſed to play; 
and though I have inquired, I could never meet with an 4 


further account of him this way, than that the top of hi 
rformance was the Ghoſt in his own Hamlet, I ſhoul| 
— been much more pleaſed, to have learned from certain 
authority, which was the firſt play he wrote; it would bil 
* without doubt a pleaſure to any man, curious in things e 
this kind, to ſee and know what was the firſt eſſay of a Pane | 
like Shakſpeare's, Perhaps we are not to look for his be 
ginnings, like thoſe of other authors, among their lei! 
perfect writings; art had fo little, and nature ſo large 
ſhare in what he did, that, for aught I know, the perform 
ances of his youth, as they were the moſt vigorous, and ha 
the moſt fire and ſtrength of imagination in them, were tl 
beſt, I would not be thought by this to mean, that E 
| anc 

7 There is a tage tradition, that his firſt office in the theatre was ti We. 

of Call-b:y, or prompter's attendantz whoſe employment it is tog 
the performers notice to be ready to enter, as often as the buſineſs "nl 
the play requires their appearance on the ſtage, MALONE, 25 
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be improper to obſerve, that this part of Falſtaff is ſaid u 'M 
have been written originally under the name of Oldcaſtl. E 
ſome of that family being then remaining, the queen wall 
pleaſed to command him to alter it; upon which he ma 
uſe of Falſtaff, The preſent offence was indeed avoided. 
but I do not know whether the author may not have beer 
ſomewhat to blame in his ſecond choice, ſince it is certain 
that Sir John Falſtaff, who was a knight of the garter, and 
a heutenant-general, was a name of diſtinguiſhed merit in 
the wars in France in Henry the Fifth's and Henry thei 
Sixth's times. What grace ſoever the queen conferred upon Wl 
him, it was not to her only he owed the fortune which the 
reputation of his wit made, He had the honour to meet 
with many great and uncommon marks of favour and friend. 
hip from the earl of Southampton, famous in the hiſtorie 
of hat time for his friendſhip to the unfortunate earl of 
Eſſex. It was to that noble lord that he dedicated his poem 
of VHerus and Adonis, I here is one inſtance ſo ſingular in 
the magnificence of this patron of Shakipeare's, tnat 171 
had not bien aſſured that the ſtory was handed down by Sit 
Willizem D'Avenant, who was probably very well acquainted 
with his affairs, I ſhould not have ventured to have inſerted; 
that my lord Southampton at one time gave him a thouſand 

ounds, to enable him to go through with a purchaſe which 
he heard he had a mind to. A bounty very great, and very 
rate at any time, and almoſt equal to that profuſe generoſity 
the preſent age bas ſhown to French dancers and Italian 
ſingers. | | 

What particular habitude or friendſhips he contractel 
with private men, I have not been able to learn, more than 
that every one, who had a true taſte of merit, and could 
diſtinguiſh men, had generally a juſt value and eſteem for 
him. His exceeding candour and good-nature muſt cer. 
tainly have inclined all the gentler part of the world to loye 
him, as the power of his wit obliged the men of the molt 
delicate knowledge and polite learning to admire him. 

His acquaintance with Pen Jonſon began with a rematk- 
able piece of humanity and good-nature ; Mr, Jonſon, who 
Was at that time altogether unknown to the world, had 
dllered one of his plays to the players, in order to have !! 
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deſired it might be done immediately; upon which Shai. 


{peare gave him theſe four verſes: 


« Ter in the hundred lies here ingrav'd ; 

«« *Tis a hundred to ten his ſoul is not ſav'd: 

If any man aſk, Who lies in this tomb? 

«© Oh! ho! quoth the devil, 'tis my John-a-Combe, 


But the ſharpneſs of the ſatire is ſaid to have ſtung the ma; 
fo ſeverely, that he never forgave it. 
He died in the 5 3d year of his age, and was buried on 


the north kde of the chancel, in the great church at Strat. : 
ford, where a monument is placed in the wall. On his 7 


{ra e- ſtone underneath is, 
«« Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake forbear 
« To dig the duſt incloſed here. 
„ Bleit be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
« And curſt be he that moves my bones,” 


He had three daughters, of which two lived to be mar. 


tied; Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas Quiney, 9 by 


whom ſhe had three ſons, who all died without children 


and Suſanna, who was his favourite, to Dr, John Hall,; 


phyfician of good reputation in that country.“ She lei 


one child only, a 1 who was married firſt to "Tho. 
mas Naſhe, eſq.3 and afterwards to Sir John Barnard d 
Abington, but died likewiſe without iſſue. 

Thu 


Ia this circumſtance Mr. Rowe muſt have been mis-informed. 1: 
tie Regiſter of Stratford, no mention is made of any daughter of ou 


#thor's but Suſanna and Judith, He had indeed three children; th: 


two already mentioned, and a fon, named Hamnet, of whom Mr. Row: 
tikes no notice, He was a twin child, born at the ſame time with Judith 
Hence probably the miſtake. He died in the twelfth year of his age, is 
1596. MaALoxE. 

> This a!ſ2 is a miſtake. Judith was Shakſpeare's youngeſt daughter, 
She died at Stratford-upon- Avon a few days after ſhe had completed he 
\-venty-ſeventh year, and was buried there, Feb. 9, 1664-62, Sl 
was married to Mr, Quiney, who was four years younger than herlclf 
oa the 10th of February, 1615-16, and not, as Mr. Weſt ſuppoſed, in thi 
year 1616-17, MaLons. 

+ Suſanna's huſband, Dr. John Hall, died in Nov. 163 5, and is in- 
terred in the chancel of the chu:ch of Stratford near his wife. He u 
buried on the 2vth of November. MaLoxrx. 

5 Elizabcth, our poet's grand-daughter, who appears to * been! 

. avourite, 
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his is what I could learn of any note, either relating to 
mſelf or family: the character of the man is beſt ſeen in 
s writings. But ſince Ben Jonſon has made a ſort of an 
ay towards it in his Diſcoveries,, I will give it in his 
Fords : 
J remember the players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakſpeare, that in writing (whatſoever he 
enned). he never blotted out a line. My anſwer hath 
— Would he had blotted a thouſand! which they 
thought a malevolent ſpeech. I had not told poſterity 
this, but for their ignorance, who choſe that circumſtance 
to commend their friend by, wherein he moſt faulted : 
and to juſtify mine own candour, for I loved the man, 
and do honour his memory, on this fide idolatry, as 
much as any, He was, indeed, honeſt, and of an open 
and free nature, had an. excellent fancy, brave notions, 


mbe," 
Ie man 
1ed on 


Strat. 


On his 


S — ” 
, N : W "sf . * ' N 


» mat. and gentle ha" en ee ; wherein he flawed with that 
7,9 br facility, that ſometimes it was neceſſary he ſhould be 
Idren . ſtopped: Sruflaminandus erat, as Auguſtus ſaid of Ha- 
jall, 3c terius. His wit was in his own power ; would the rule 
he je of it had been ſo too. Many times he fell into thoſe. 


things which could not eſcape laughter; as when he 


Th 
Ar „ ſaid in the perſon of Cæſar, one ſpeaking to him, 


ard of 
| «- Czſar thou doſt me wrong. 


Tiff ; 
ed. i He replied 22 
r of ou 


« Czar did never wrong, but with juſt cauſe, 


en; th: 

* Rowe | w 1 — , * 1 N 
Judith "and ſuch like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed 
age, u his vices with his virtues : there was ever more in him to 


* be praiſed than to be pardoned.“ 

As for the paſſage which he mentions out of Shakſpeare, 
there is ſomewhat like it in Fulizs Cæſar, but without the 
Jadbſurdity; nor did I ever. meet with it in any edition that 

I have ſeen, as quoted by, Mr. Jonſon. . 
an | | Beſides: 


1c wall favourite, Shakſpeare having left her by his will a memorial of his affec- 
tion, though the at that time was but eight years old, was born in Feb. 

been 160%. 8, as appears- by an entry in the Regiſter of Stratford. 

7OQUrite,  Matoxre. 
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Beſides his plays in this edition, there are two or three 
aſcribed to him by Mr. Langbaine, which J have never 
ſeen, and know nothing of. He writ likewiſe Venus and 
Adonis, and Tarquin and Lucrece, in ſtanzas, which have 
been printed in a late collection of poems. As to the cha- 
rafter given of him by Ben Jonſon, there is a good deal 
true in it: but I believe it may be as well expreſſed by 
what Horace ſays of the firſt Romans, who wrote tragedy 
upon the Greek models, (or indeed tranſlated them,) in his 
epiſtle to Avguſtus ; 


cc natura ſublimis & acer : ; 


Nam ſpitat tragicum ſatis, et feliciter audet, 
«« Sed turpem putat in chartis metuitque lituram.“ 


As have not propoſed to _ to enter into a large and 
complete criticiſm upon Shak ſpeare's works, fo I will only 
take the liberty, with all due ſubmiſſion to the judgment of 
others, to obſerve ſome of thoſe things I have been pleaſed 
with in looking him over. 

His plays are properly to be diſtinguiſhed only into 
comedies and tragedies. Thoſe which are called hiſtories, 
and even ſome of his comedies, are really tragedies, with a 
run or mixture of comedy amongſt them. That way of 
tragi-comedy was the common miſtake of that age, and is 
indeed become ſo agreeable to the Engliſh taſte, that though 
the ſeverer criticks among us cannot bear it, yet-the gene- 
rality of our audiences ſeem to be better pleaſed with it 
than with an exact tragedy. The Merry Wives of Windjor, 
The Comedy of Errors, and The Taming of a Shrew, are all 
pure comedy; the reſt, however they are called, have 
ſomething of both kinds. It is not very eaſy to determine 
which way of writing he was moſt excellent in. There is 
certainly a great deal of entertainment in his comical hu- 
mours; and though they did not then ſtrike at all ranks of 
people, as the ſatire of the preſent age has taken the liberty 
to * yet there is a pleaſing and a well-diſtinguiſhed va- 
riety in thoſe characters which he thought fit to meddle 
with, Falſtaff is allowed by every body to be a maſter- 
piece; the character is always well ſuſtained, though drawn 

: out 
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t into the length of three plays; and even the account of 
=; death, given by his old landlady Mrs. Quickly, in the 
ra act of Henry the Fifth, noun it be extremely natural, 
Vet as diverting as any part of his life. If there be any 
ul in the draught he has made of this lewd old fellow, it 
, that though - has made him a thief, lying, cowardly, 
ain. glorious, and in ſhort every way vicious, yet he has 
Wiven him ſo much wit as to make him almoſt too agreeable ; . 
ad I do not know whether ſome people have not, in re- 
embrance of the diverſion he had formerly afforded them, 
een ſorry to ſee his friend Hal uſe him fo ſcurvily, when 
> comes to the crown in the end of The Second Part of 
Henry the Fourth. 2 other extravagancies, in The 
erry Wives of Windſor he has made him a deer-ftealer, that 
We might at the ſame time remember his Warwickſhire pro- 
ecutor, under the name of Juſtice Shallow; he has given 
im very near the ſame coat of arms which Dugdale, in his 
Wrtiquities of that country, deſcribes for a family there, and 
Snakes the Welſh parſon deſcant very pleaſantly upon them. 
WT hat whole play is admirable ; the humours are various and 
ell oppoſed ; the main deſign, which is to cure Ford of 
Wis unreaſonable jealouſy, is extremely well conducted. In 
WF wwelfth Night there is ſomething fingularly ridiculous and 
leaſant in the fantaſtical ſteward Malvolio, The paraſite 
Ind the vain-glorious in Parolles, in 4//'s Well that Ends 
ell, is as good as any thing of that kind in Plautus or 
Ference. Petruchio, in The Taming of the Shreaw, is an 
Wpncommon piece of humour. The converſation of Bene- 
Wick and Beatrice, in Much Ado about Nothing, and of Ro- 
Walind, in As you lite it, have much wit and ſprightlineſs all 
long, His clowns, without which character there was 
Pardly any play writ in that time, are all very entertaining: 
nd, I believe, Therſites in Troilus and Creſſila, and Ape- 
antus in Timon, will be allowed to be maſter-pieces of 1ll-, 
Wature, and ſatirical ſnarling. To theſe I might add, that 
Incomparable character of Shylock the Jew, in The Mer- 
hant 4 Venice; but though we have ſeen that play received 
Ind acted as a comedy, and the part of the Jew performed 
Wy an excellent comedian, yet I cannot but think it was 
Wcligned tragically by the _ There appears 1 it 
3 ue 
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ſuch a deadly ſpirit of revenge, ſuch a ſavage fierceneſs 
and fellneſs, and ſuch a bloody deſignation of cruelty and 
miſchief, as cannot agree either with the ſtile or character; 
of comedy. Ihe play itſelf, take it altogether, ſeems to 
me to be one of the moſt finiſhed of any of Shakſpeare's, 
The tale indeed, in that part relating to the caſkets, and 


the extravagant and unuſual kind of bond given by An. 

tonio, is too much removed from the rules of probability; 
but taking the fact for granted, we muſt allow it to be very 
beautifully written. There is ſomething in the friendſhip 
of Antonio to Baſſanio very great, generous, and tender. 


The whole fourth act (ſuppoſing, as I ſaid, the fact to be 2 


probable) is extremely fine. But there are two paſſages that 


deſerve a 2 notice. The firſt is, what Portia ſays 


in praiſe of mercy, and the other on the power of muſick. 


The melancholy of Jaques, in As you like it, is as ſingular Ml : 


and odd as it is diverting. And if, what Horace ſays, 
«« Difficile eſt proprie communia dicere,” 
it will be a hard taſk for any one to go beyond him in the 


deſcription of the ſeveral degrees and ages of man's life, Wl 


though the thought be old, and common enough: 


„ All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
«© They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
«« Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms: 
And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 
«« And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
« Unwillingly to ſchool. And then, the lover 
*« Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miſtreſs? eye-brow. Then, a ſoldier ; 
„Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
«« Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
«« Secking the bubble reputation 
Evu'n in the cannon's mouth. And then, the juſtice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances ; Fa 
« An 


And 
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& And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 
“Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantalon; 

« With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide ;. 

« His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 

« For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
« 'Turning again tow'rd childiſh treble, pipe 

« And whiſtles in his ſound : Laſt ſcene all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

« Is ſecond childiſhnet,, and mere oblivion ; 

« Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing.“ 


His images are indeed every where ſo lively, that the 
ing he would repreſent ſtands full before you, and you 
Poſſeſs every part of it. I will venture to point out one 
Pore, which is, I think, as ſtrong and as uncommon as any 
Wing I ever faw ; it is an image of Patience, Speaking of 
maid in love, he fays, | 


cc She never told her love, 


« But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 

«© Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in thought, 
«& And ſate like Patience on a monument, 

« Smiling at Grief.” 


What an image is here given! and what a taſk would it have 
Ween for the greateſt maſters of Greece and Rome to have 
xpreſſed the paſſions deſigned by this ſketch of ſtatuary ! 
he ſtile of his comedy is, in general, natural to the cha- 
Watters, and eaſy in itſelf; and the wit moſt commonly 
prightly and pleaſing, except in thoſe places where he runs 
to doggerel rhimes, as in The Comedy of Errors, and ſome 
other plays. As for his jingling ſometimes, and playing 
upon words, it was the common vice of the age he lived in: 
Wand if we find it in the pulpit made uſe of as an ornament to 
che ſermons of ſome of the graveſt divines of thoſe times, 
perhaps it may not be thought too light for the ſtage. 
W But certainly the greatneſs of this author's genius does no 
where ſo much appear, as where he gives his imagination an 
© entire looſe, and raiſes his fancy to a flight above mankind, 
and the limits of the viſible world. Such are his attempts in 
The Tempeſt, 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream, We, _ 
5 amlet. 
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Hamlet. Of theſe, The Tempel, however it comes to. be 
laced the firſt by the publiſhers of his works, can nevet Wl 
E been the firſt written by him: it ſeems to me as per. 
fect in its kind, as almoſt any thing we have of his. One 
may obſerve, that the unities are kept here, with an exact. 
neſs uncommon to the liberties of his writing; though that 
was what, I ſuppoſe, he valued himſelf leaſt upon, fince hi 
excellencies were all of another kind, I am very ſenſible i 
that he does, in this play, depart too much from that like. 
neſs to truth which ought to be obſerved in theſe ſort of i 
writings ; yet he does it ſo very finely, that one is eafily Wi 
drawn in to have more faith for his ſake, than reaſon doe 
well allow of. His magick has ſomething in it very ſolemn, 
and very poetical ; and that extravagant character of Cali. 
ban is mighty well ſuſtained, ſhews a wonderful invention in 
the author, who could ſtrike out ſuch a particular wild image, 
and is certainly one of the fineſt and 'moſt uncommon gro. 
te ſques that ever was ſeen. The obſervation, which, I have 
been informed, three very great men concurred in making 
upon this part, was. extremely juſt; that Shak/peare had not 
only found out a new ebaracter in his Caliban, but had alſo 
deviſed and adapted a new manner of language for that cha- 
ratter. . . : 
It is the ſame magick that raiſes the Fairies in 4 Mid/um- 
mer-Night's Dream, the Witches in Macbeth, and the G hoſt 
in Hamlet, with thoughts and language ſo proper to the 
parts * ſuſtain, and ſo peculiar to the talent of this 
writer. But of the two laſt of theſe plays I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to take notice, among the gelle of Mr. Shakſpeare. 
If one undertook to examine the greateſt part of theſe by 
thoſe rules which are eitabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and taken 
from the model of the Grecian ſtage, it would be no very 
hard taſk to find a great many faults; but as Shakſpeare 
lived under-a kind of mere light of nature, and had never 
been made acquainted with the regularity of thoſe written 
precepts, ſo it would be hard to judge him by a law he knew 
nothing of. We are to conſider him as a man that lived in 
a ſtate of almoſt univerſal licence and ignorance : there was 
no eſtabliſhed judge, but every one took the liberty to write 
according to the dictates of his own fancy, When wa "us 
| ers, 
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rs, that there is not one play before him of a reputation 
per. pd enough to entitle it to an appearance on the preſent 

One ge, it cannot but be a matter of great wonder that he 
x16, Muld advance dramatick 8 ſo far as he did. The fable 


to. be 


never 


c 


that hat is 8 placed the firſt, among thoſe that are 
ce his koned the conſtituent parts of a tragick or heroick poem; 
nſible t, perhaps, as it 1s the moſt difficult or beautiful, but as 
like. is the firſt properly to be thought of in the contrivance 
rt of d courſe of the whole; and with the fable ought to be 
eaſily nſidered the fit diſpoſition, order, and conduct of its 


eral parts, As it 1s not in this province of the drama 
at the ſtrength and maſtery of Shakſpeare lay, fo I ſhall 
t undertake the tedious and ill-natured trouble to point 
t the ſeveral faults he was guilty of in it. His tales were 
dom invented, but rather taken either from the true hiſ- 


| does 
emn, 
Cali. 
on in 
nage, 


E TTT 


gro-. or novels and romances : and he commonly made uſe 


have chem in that order, with thoſe incidents, and that extent 
king WW time in which he found them in the authors from whence 


of 2a W@ borrowed them. So The Winter's Tale, which is taken 


d 4% em an old book, called The Deledtable Hiftory of Doraftus 
cha- Fawnie, contains the ſpace of fixteen or ſeventeen years, 


{ſuns WP Sicih, according to the original order of the ſtory. 
hot I imoſt all his hiſtorical plays comprehend a great length of 
» the ne, and very different and diftin& places: and in his 
this teny and Cleopatra, the ſcene travels over the greateſt part 
occa- the Roman empire, But in recompence for his careleſs. 
are. ss in this point, when he comes to another part of the 
e by ama, the manners of his charactert, in acting or ſpeaking 
aken lat is proper for them, and fit to be fhewn 55 the poet, he 
very Hay be generally juſtified, and in very many places greatly 
veare RP mended. For thoſe plays which he has taken from the 


never Mngliſh or Roman hiftory, let any man compare them, and 


litten vill find the character as exact in the poet as the hiſtorian. 
ener e ſeems indeed fo far from propoſing to himſelf any one 


ed in ion for a ſubject, that the title very often tells you, it is 
Was he Life of. King Fohn, King Richard, &c. What can be 


write Pore agreeable to the idea our hiſtorians give of Henry the 
con-, than the picture Shakſpeare has drawn of him! His 


iders, Manners are every where exactly the ſame with the ſtory; 


Ode 


d che ſcene is ſometimes laid in Bohemia, and ſometimes 


. gm ——— wmꝛ2 
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want of courage, weakneſs of mind, and eaſy ſubmiſſion to 
the governance of an imperious wife, or prevailing faction; 


ewing him pious, diſintereſted, a contemner. of the thing 


tions of God's providence.. There is a ſhort ſcene in Th- 
Second Part of Henry. the Sixth, which I cannot but think 
admirable in its kind. Cardinal Beaufort, who had mur. 


his 


Wit | | ſerved, in thoſe characters taken 


one finds him till deſcribed with fimplicity, paſſive ſanctity, 5 


though at the ſame time the poet does juſtice to his good 
alities, and moves the pity of his audience for him, by 


of this world, and. wholly reſigned. to the ſevereſt diſpenſa. 2 


* 55 ' 1 : WS ro 2 

. 82 ee 5 13 * * es. 4 © % p "7" 4 q 
c *-,* ;* A 
e r „eien . 


dered the Duke of Glouceſter, is ſhewn. in the laſt agonic Ml 
on his death-bed, with the good king praying over him, 
There is ſo much terror in one, ſo much tenderneſs and 
moving piety in the other, as muſt touch any one who if 
capable either of fear or pity. In his Henry the Eighth, that 
prince is drawn with that greatneſs of mind, and all thoſe 
good qualities which are attributed to him in any account 
of his reign. If his faults are not ſhewn in an equal degree, 
and the ſhades in this picture do not bear a juſt proportion 
to the lights, it is not that the artiſt- wanted either colour i 
or {kill in the diſpoſition of them; but the truth, I believe, 
might be, that he forbore doing it out of regard to queen 
Elizabeth, ſince it could have been no very great reſpect to 
the memory of his miſtreſs, to have expoſed ſome certain 
parts of her father's life upon the ſtage. He has dealt much 
more freely with the miniſter of that great king; and cer- 
tainly nothing was ever more juſtly written, than the cha. 
racer of Cardinal Wolſey. He has ſhewn him inſolent in 
his proſperity ; and yet, by a wonderful addreſs, he makes 
Fall and ruin the ſubject of general compaſſion. * The 
whole man, with his vices and virtues, is finely and exacty 
deſcribed in the ſecond ſcene of the. fourth act. The di- 
treſſes likewiſe of Queen Katharine, in this play, ate very 
movingly touched; and though the art of the poet hs i 
ſcreened. K ing Henry from any groſs imputation of injuſtice, 
40 yet one 1s inclined to wiſh, the Queen had met with a for- 
147 tune more worthy of her birth and virtue. Nor are the 
1 i manners, proper to the perſons y Gang; ny leſs juſtly ob- 
rom the Roman hiſtory ; 

and of this, the ſierceneſs and impatience. of Coriolanus, . bis 
| courage 
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orage and diſdain of the common people; the virtue and 
Philo 47720 temper of Brutus, and the irregular greatneſs 
"iq f min 

Wt eſpecially, you find them exactly as they are deſcribed 
Sy Plutarch, from whom certainly S kſpeare copied them, 


in M, Antony, are beautiful proofs, For the two 


e has indeed followed his original pretty cloſe, and taken 
n ſeveral little incidents that might have been ſpared in a 
lay. But, as I hinted before, his deſign ſeems moſt com- 
nonly rather to deſcribe thoſe great men 1n the ſeveral 
ortunes and accidents of their lives, than to take any 
ſingle great action, and form his work ſimply upon that. 
However, there are ſome of his pieces, where the fable 
is founded upon one action only, Such are more 
ſpecially, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello. 
he deſign in Romeo aud Juliet is pany the puniſhment of 
heir two families, for the unreaſonable feuds and animoſities 
hat had been ſo long kept up between them, and occaſioned 
he effuſion of ſo much blood. In the management of this 


ſtory, he has ſhewn ſomething wonderfully tender and paſ- 
fionate in the love- part, and very pitiful in the diſtreſs, 


Hamlet is founded on much the ſame tale with the CIA of 
Sep bocles, In each of them a young prince is engaged to re- 
venge the death of his father, their mothers are equally 


1 auilty, are both concerned in the murder of their huſbands,“ 
certain Wl 
much Wi 
d cer- in the grief of Electra; but, as 
e cha. 
ent in 
makes 
The 
op WT upon the ſtage, yet ſo near, that the audience hear Clytem- 
e di- 

> ver) 
t has 
uſtice, 


and are afterwards married to the murderers. There is in 
the firſt part of the Greck tragedy ſomething very moving 

Mr. Dacier has obſerved, 
there is ſomething very unnatural and ſhocking in the man. 
ners he has given that Princeſs and Oreſtes in the latter part. 
Oreſtes imbrues his hands in the blood of his own mother ; and 
that barbarous action is performed, though not immediately 


neſtra crying out to Ægyſthus for help, and to her ſon for 
mercy ; while Electra her daughter, and a Princeſs, (both. 
of them characters that ought to have appeared with more 
decency,) ſtands upon the ſtage, and encourages her brother 


in the parricide. What horror does this not raiſe! Clytem- 


neſtra was a wicked woman, and had deſerved to die; nay, 


in 


It does not appear that Hamlet's mother was concerned in the dea h 


of her huſhand, MALI ONE. 
durage 
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in the truth of the ſtory, ſhe was killed by her own fon Wl 
but to repreſent an action of this kind on the ſtage, is ce. 
tainly an offence againſt thoſe rules of manners proper to th: 
perſons, that ought to be obſerved there. On the contrary Wi 
let us only look a little on the conduct of Shakfpeare, ii 
Hamlet is repreſented with the ſame piety towards his father il 
and reſolution to revenge his death, as Oreſtes; he has ti: 
ſame abhorrence for his mother's guilt, which, to provokwl 
him the more, is heightened by inceſt: but it is with wonder 
ful art and juſtneſs of judgment, that the poet reſtrains hin Wl 
from doing violence to his mother. To prevent any thing 
of that kind, he makes his father's Ghoſt forbid that part ol 
his vengeance : | | 
| « But howſvever thou purſu'ſt this act, 
«& 'Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
« Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to heav'n, 
«© And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
| 4 To prick and ſting her,” | 
This is to diſtinguiſh rightly between horror and terror. The 
latter is a proper paſſion of tragedy, but the former ought 
always to be carefully avoided, And certainly no drama. 
tick writer ever ſucceeded better in raiſing terror in the 
minds of an audienee than Shakſpeare has done, The whok Bi 
tragedy of Macbeth, but more eſpecially the ſcene where th 
—— is murdered, in the ſecond act, as well as this play, u Wl 
a noble proof of that manly ſpirit with which he writ ; and 
both ſhew how powerful he was, in giving the ſtronget Bl 
motions to our ſouls that they are capable of. 1 cannot leave 
Hamlet, without taking notice of the advantage with which 
we have ſeen this maſter-piece of Shakſpeare diſtinguiſh itſelt 
upon the ſtage, by Mr. Betterton's fine performance of that 
rt, A man, though he had no other good qualities, as he 
as a great many, muſt have made his way into the eſteem of 
all men of letters, by this only excellency. No man is better 
acquainted with Shakſpeare's manner of expreſſion, and in- 
deed he has ſtudied him ſo well, and is fo much a maſter 
of him, that whatever part of his he performs, he does 
it as if it had been written on purpoſe for him, and 
that the author had exactly conceived it as he plays it. 
I muſt own a particular obligation to him, for the molt 
| conſiderable 
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n{iderable part of the paſſages relating to this life, which 
have here tranſmitted to the publick; his veneration 
the memory of Shakſpeare having engaged him to make 


1 fon; s > 
18 Cer. 
to thi 


73 oorney into Warwickſhire, on purpoſe to gather up what 
1 Wrmains he could, of a name for which he had ſo great a 
ather BW neration.“ | 

has the 


p the foregoing Accounts of SHAKSPEARE'S LITE, I have 
only one paſſage to add, which Mr, Pope related, as communis 
cated to him by Mr. Rowe. 


N the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, 
and hired coaches not ar all in uſe, thoſe who were too 
oud, too tender, or too idle to walk, went on horſeback 
any diſtant buſineſs or diverſion. Many came on horſe. 
ek to the play,“ and when Shakſpeare fled to London from 
e terror of a criminal. proſecution, his firft expedient was 
WD wait at the door of the playhouſe, and hold the horſes of 
Woſe that had no ſervants, that they might be ready again 
ter the performance. In this office he became ſo conſpi- 
ous for his care and readineſs, that in a-ſhort time every 
Wan as he alighted called for Will, Shakſpeare, and ſcarcely 
y other waiter was truſted with a horſe while Will, Shak- 


rovoke 
onder. 
ns him 
thing 
part ot 


Them 
ought 
rama. 
in the 


whole eare could be had. This was the firſt dawn of better for- 
ere the ne. Shakſpeare, finding more horſes put into his hand 
ay, is Han he could hold, hired boys to wait under his inſpection, 
; and ho, when Will. Shakſpeare was ſummoned, were imme- 
ongeſt MWWiately to preſent themſelves, I am Shakſpeare's boy, Sir. In 
leave Mime Shak(peare found higher employment: but as long as 
which he practice of riding to the playhouſe continued, the waiters 
itſelf Ys. that 
f that 5 Mr. Betterton was born in 1635, and had many opportunities of 
as he checting information relative to Sbakſpeare, but unfortunately the age 


Wn which he lived was not an age of curioſity, Had either he or Dryden 
gr cir Willam D'Avenant taken the trouble to viſit our po=t's youngeſt 
BS ughtcr, who lived till 1662, or his grand-daughter, who did not die till 
6, many particulars might have been preſerved which are now irre- 


em of 
better 


id in- 


naſter overably loſt, Shak ſpeare's ſiſter, Joan Hart, who was only five years 

does d ounger than him, died at Stratford in Nov. 1646, at the age of ſeventy- 

q ſix; and from her undoubtedly his two daughters, and his grand-daughter 

an dy Barnard, had learned ſeveral circumſtances of his early hiſtory an- 
ys it. ecedent to the year 1600. MALONR. 

moſt This Account of the Life of Shakſpeare is printed from Mr. Rowe's 

rable ſecond edition, in which it had been abridged and altered by himſelf after 


I's appearance in 1709. STEEVENS. 
Plays were at this time performed in the afternoon, SrEEZVENS. 
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that held the horſes retained the appellation of, SIe. 
bey. ? Jounson, 1 
M. 
7 I cannot d'ſmiſs this anecdote withcut obſerving that it ſeems to uu 
every mark of probability. Though Shakipeare quitted Stratford on «Wa 
count of a juvenile irregularity, we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
had forfeited the proteftion of his father who was engag.,d'in a luca 
buſin:ſs, or the love of his wife who had already brought him twill 
children, and was herſel. the daughter of a ſubſtantial ycoman.- It i 
unlikely therefore, when he was beyond the reach of his prcſ+cutr, Wl 
that he ſhould conceal his plan of life, or place of refidence, from thi. 
who, if he found himſelf diſtteſſed, could not fail. to afford him ſu 
fupplics as would haye ſet him above the neceſſity of bolding bo, 
ſubſiſtence, Mr. Malone has remarked in his Attempt to «fcertuin u 
Order in <obich the Pl ys of Shatſpeare xwere wwr.tten, that he might h 
found an eaſy introduction to the ſtage for Thomas Green, a celebrate 
come dien of that period, was his-townfmnan, and perhaps his r< 1:ti. 
The genius of our author prompted him to write poetry; his connect 
with a player might have given his productions a dramatick turn; or 
own ſagacity might have taught him that fame was not incompat: ble vi: 
profit, and that the theatre was an avenue to both. That it was once tl 
general cuſtom to ride on horſe-back to the play, I am likewiſe vet 
learn. The moſt popular of the thea'res were on the Bankſide; and vi 
are told by the ſatirical pamphleteers of ths time, that the uſual mode 
conveyances to theſe places of amuſement, was by water; but not 
ſingle writer ſo much as hints at the cuſtom, of riding to them, or at e 
practice of haviag horſes held during the hours of exhibition. Some 1 
lu ſion to this ufage- (if it had exitted) muſt, I think, have been diſcover:! 
in the courſe of our reſearches after contemporary faſhions. Let it e 
remembered too, that we receive this tale on no bigher authority tha 
that of Cibber's Lives of the Poet's, Vol. I. p. 130. „ Sir Wilfing 
Davenant told it to Mr. Betterton, who c-mmunicated it to Mr, Rowe, 
who (according to Dr. Johnſon) related it to Mr. Pope. Mr. Rowe (i 
this inteiligence be authentick) ſeems to have concurred with me ina 
opinion, as he forebore to introduce a circumſtance ſo incredible into his 
life of Shakſpeare. As to the book which furniſhes the anecdote, 0 
the ſmalleſt part of it was the compolition of Mr. Cibber, being entirely 
written by a Mr, Shie.ls, amanuenſis to Dr. Juhnſon, when his Diction 
was preparing for the preſs. T. Cibber was in the King's Bench, ani 
accepted of ten guineas from the bookſeller for leave to prefix his name Wi 
to the work; and it was purpoſely ſo prefixed as to leave the reader i: 
doubt whether himſelf or his father was the perſon deſigned. GK. 
The foregoing anecdote relative to Cibber's Lives, &c. I receive 
from Dr. Johnſon. See, however, The Monthly Review for December Wi 
1781, p. 409. Sus. 2 
Mr. Steevens in one particular is certainly miſtaken. To the theatre 
in Blackfriars I have no doubt that many gentlemen rode in the time d 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I. From the Strand, Holborn, Biſhop! 
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r. Rowe has told us that he derived the principal anec- 
tes in his account of Shakſpeare, from Betterton the 
yer, whoſe zeal had induced him to viſit Stratford for the 
e of procuring all poſſible intelligence concerning a poet 

whoſe works he might juſtly think himſelf under the 
ongeſt obligations. Notwithſtanding this aſſertion, in the 
anuſcript papers of the late Mr, Oldys it is ſaid, that one 
man (according to Chetwood, p. 143, an actor more 
an halt an age on the London theatres”) was unwilling to 
ow that his aſſociate and contemporary Betterton had ever 
dertaken ſuch a journey. Be this matter as it will, the 
llowing particulars, which I ſhall give in the words of Oldys, 
e, for aught we know to the contrary, as well authenti- 
ted as any of the anecdotes delivered down to us by Rowe, 
Mr. Oldys had covered ſeveral quires of paper with 
borious collections for a regular life of our author, From 


: heſe I have made the following extracts, which (however 
- Trivial) contain the only circumſtances that wear the leaſt 

vet 
and e 
mode 
but not 
or at the 


ppearance of novelty or information, 


« [If tradition may be truſted, Shakſpeare often baited at 
he Crown Inn or Tavern in Oxford, in his journey to and 
rom London, The landlady was a woman of great beauty 
and ſprightly wit; and her huſband, Mr. John Davenant, 
afterwards mayor of that city,) a grave melancholy man; 
who, as well as his wife, uſed much to delight in Shakſpeare's 

leaſant company. Their ſon young Will Davenant (after- 
vards Sir William) was then a little ſchool-boy in the town, 
of about ſeven or eight years old, and ſo fond alſo of 
Shakſpeare, that whenever he heard of his arrival, he 
would fly from ſchool to ſee him. One day an old townſ- 
man obſerving the boy running homeward almoſt out of 
breath, aſked him whither he was poſting in that heat and 
_ hurry, 
gate-ſtreet, c. where many of the nobility lived, they could indeed go 
no other way than on foot, or on horſeback, or in coaches ; and coaches 
till after the death of Elizabeth were extremely rare. Many of the 
gentry therefore certainly went to that playhouſe en horſeback. See the 
proots, in the Eſſay above referred to. 

"This however will not eſtabliſh the tradition relative to our author's firſt 
foundation. 
MALONE. 


employment at the playhouſe, which ſtands vn a very flender 
2 i 
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hurry. He anſwered, to ſee his ged. father Shak ſpest 


There's a good boy, ſaid the other, but have a care that yo 

don't take God's name in vain, This ſtory Mr. Pope tou 
me at the Earl of Oxtord's table, upon occaſion of ſon: 
diſcourſe which aroſe about Shakſpeare's monument the 


newly ereted in Weſtminſter Abbey; and he quoted Mr 


Betterton the player for his authority, I anſwered, that] 


thought ſuch a Rory might have enriched the variety «| 
thoſe choice fruits of obſervation he has preſented us in his 


preface to the edition he had publiſhed of our poet's works, 
He replied—** 'I here might be in the garden of mankind 
ſuch plants as would ſeem to pride themſelves more in: 


regular production of their own native fruits, than in having 
the repute of bearing a richer kind by grafting ; and this 


was the reaſon he omitted it,” 

The ſame ſtory, without the names of the perſons, i; 
rinted among the jeſts of John Taylor the Water poet, in 
is works, folio, 1630, p. 184, Ne 39: and, with ſome 

variations, may be found in one of Hearne's pocket books, 

« One of Shakſpeare's younger brothers, who lived to a 

good old age, even ſome years, as I compute, after the 
reſtoration of King Charles II. would in his younger days 
come to London to viſit his brother Vill, as he called him, 
and be a ſpectator of him as an actor in ſome of his own 
plays. This cuſtom, as his brother's fame enlarged, and his 
dramatick entertainments grew the greateſt ſupport of our 
rincipal, if not of all our theatres, he continued it ſeems ſo 
ong after his brother's death, as even to the latter end of his 
own life. The curioſity at this time of the moſt noted 
actors [exciting them] to learn ſomething from him of his 
brother, &c. they juſtly held him in the higheſt veneration. 
And it may be well believed, as there was beſides 2 
kinſman and deſcendant of the family, who was then 
a celebrated actor among them, [ Charles Hart *] this 
opportunity made them grunt inquiſitive into every 
little circumſtance, more eſpecially in his dramatick character, 
which his brother could relate of him. But he, it ſeems, 
| was 


Born, I believe, about 1630, died in or about 1682. If he was a' 


grandſon of Shakſpeare's ſiſter, he was probably the ſon of Michael 
Hart, her youngeſt ſon, of whoſe marriage or death there is no 
account in the pariſh Regiſter of Stratford, and therefore 1 ſuſpect he 
<ttled in Loxdon, MALON E. 7 


OF SHAKSPEARE, xxx 


ſo ſtricken in years, and poſſibly his memory ſo weakened 
cn infirmities, (which might make him the eaſier paſs for 
nan of weak intellects,) that he could give them but 
lie light into their enquiries; and all that could be recol- 
Nied = him of his brother Vill in that ſtation was, the 
Wot, general, and almoſt loſt ideas he had of having once 
n bim act a part in one of his ewn comedies, wherein 
Y ing to perſonate a decrepit old man, he wore a long beard, 
appeared ſo weak and drooping and. unable to walk, that 
Las forced to be ſupported and carried by another perſon 
a table, at which he was ſeated among ſome company, 
io were eating, and one of them ſung a ſong.” See t 

aracter of Adam, in As you Like it, Act II. ſc, ult. 


= «© Verſes by Ben Jonſon and Shakſpeare, occaſioned by the 
otto to the Globe Theatre —Telus mundus agit hiſtrianem, 
TFonſon, 

© If, but fage actors, all the world diſplays, 

Where ſhall we find ſpeZators of their plays? 


| .. Shakſpeare, | 
© Little, or much, of what we ſee, we do; 
© We are all both actors and ſpectators too. 


IT Poetical Characteriſticks, 8vo. MS, Vol. I, ſometime in the 
5 arleian Library; which volume was returned to its owner.“ 


old Mr. Boman the player reported from Sir William 
Biſhop, that ſome part of Sir John Falſtaff's character was 
Fraun from a townſman of Stratford, who either faithleſsly 
Proke a contract, or ſpitefully refuſed to part with ſome 
Wand for a valuable conſideration, adjoining to Shakſpeare's, 
In or near that town.“ 


2 

2 To theſe anecdotes I can only add the follow ing. 

” At the concluſion of the advertiſement prefixed to Lintot's 
edition of Shakſpeare's Poems, it is ſaid That moſt 
earned prince and great patron of learning, King James the 
+ Firſt, was pleaſed with his own hand to write an amicable 


Wetter to Mr, Shakſpeare; which letter, though now loſt, 
remained long in the hands of Sir William D'Avenant, as a 
„ eredible perſon now living can teſtify,” WI 

| I's 


Kxxvi ADDITIONAL ANECDOTES, &c, 


Mr. Oldys in a MS. note to his copy of Fuller's H-r:4,.88 
obſerves, that the ſtory came from the Duke of Buckim 
ham, who had it from Sir William D'Avenant.“ | 


It appears from Raſcius Anglicanus, (commonly call: 
Downes the prompter's book,) 1708, that Shakſpeare toi 
the pains to inſtru Joſeph N in the character of Hani 

and John Lowine in that of King Henry VIII, Sr ERV 

e late Mr, Thomas Oſborne, bookſeller, (who 
exploits are celebrated by the author of the Dunciad) bein 
ignorant in what form or language our Paradiſe Loft ui 
written, employed one of his garretteers to render it tron 
French tranſlation into Engliſh proſe. Leſt, hereafter, 1: 
compoſitions of Shakſpeare ſhould be brought back in 
their native tongue from the verſion of Monſieur le Con: 
de Catuelan, le Tourneur, &c. it may be neceſſary iſ 
obſerve, that all the following particulars, extracted fr 
the preface of theſe gentlemen, are as little founded in tru 
as their deſcription of the ridiculous Jubilee at Stratfor!M 
which they have been taught to repreſent as an affair (of 
general approbation and national concern, | 
hey fay, that Shakſpeare came to London without Mi 
plan, and finding himſelf at the door of a theatre, inftin 
tively ſtopped there, and offered himſelf to be a holder ali 
horſes :—that he was remarkable for his excellent perfornM 
ance of the Ghoſt in Hamlet: — that he borrowed nothin 
from preceding writers z—that all on a ſudden he left ui 
ſtage, and returned without eclat into his native country: 
that his monument at Stratford is of copper :—that 14 
courtiers of James I. paid ſeveral compliments to him which 
are ſtill preſerved : that he relieved a widow, who, togetif 
with her numerous family, was involved in a ruinous las 
ſuit :—that- his editors have reſtored many paſſages in 
plays, by the aſſiſtance of the manuſcripts he left behind 
him, &c. &C. 95 

Let me not however forget the juſtice due to theſe inge 
nious Frenchmen, whoſe ſkill and fidelity in the execution 
of their very difficult undertaking, is only exceeded by {uy 
a a diſplay of candour as would ſerve to cover the 1mp*! 
fections of much leſs elegant and judicious writers. 

STEIN. 


V. 


>.” 


„We Tempeſt and The Midſummer Night's Dream are the noblc; 
efforts of that ſublime and amazing imagination peculiar to Shakſpeare, 
which ſoars above the bounds of nature without forſaking ſenſe ; ;, 
more properly, carries nature along with him beyond her eſtabliſhed 1. 
mits. Fletcher ſeems particularly to have admired theſe two plays, ani 
hath wrote two in imitation of them, The Sea Veyage and The faith/.| 
Sbepberdeſi. But when he preſumes to break a lance with Shakſpeare, Z =. 


E 


and write in emulation of him, as he does in The Falſe One, which is the 
rival of Antony and Cleopatra, he is not ſo ſucceſsful, After him, Sit 
John Suckling and Milton catched the brighteſt fire of their imagination 
trom theſe two plays; which ſhines fantaſtically indeed in The Goblins, bu 
much more nobly and ſerenely in The Maſt at Ludlow Caftle, 3 - 
WARBURT0X, 3 - 
No one has hitherto been lucky enough to diſcover the romance 0: 
which Shakſpeare may be ſuppoſed to have founded this play, the beau. 
ties of which could not ſecure it from the criticiſm of Ben Jonſon, Wh L.. f 
malignity appears to have been more than equal to his wit, In the ibu. 
duction to Bartholomew Fair, he ſays: If there be never a ſervar ; 
« monſter in the fair, who can help it, he ſays, nor a neſt of antique! i 5 
«« He is. loth to make nature afraid in his plays, like thoſe that beg 
« Tales, Tempeſts, and ſuch like drolleries.“ STEEvens. 2 
I was informed by the late Mr. Collins of Chicheſter, that Shakſpeare'; RX 
Tempeſt, for which no origin is yet aſſigned, was formed on a roman: 
called Aurelio and Iſabella, printed in Italian, Spaniſh, French, and Eng- 
liſh, in 1588. But though this information has not proved true on cx. 
mination, an uſeful concluſion may be drawn from it, that Shakſpear:'; 
ſtory is ſomewhere to be found in an Italian novel, at leaſt that the for; 
preceded Shakſpeare. Mr. Collins had ſearched this ſubje ct with no leis RR 
fidelity than judgement and induſtry 3 but his memory failing in his la: RR 
calamitous indiſpoſition, he probably gave me the name of one novel f 
another. I remember he added a circumſtance, which may lead to a d.. 
covery,—that the principal character of the romance, anſwering ' 1 * 
Shakſpeare's Proſpero, was a chemical necromancer, who had bound: 
ſpirit like Ariel to obey his call, and perform his ſervices, It was 17 
common pretence of dealers in the occult ſciences to have a demon i > 
command. At leaſt Aurelio, or Oreſio, was probably one of the names“? 
this romance, the production and multiplicity of gold being the grand ob.. 
| Je of alchemy. Taken at large, the magical part of the Teras 
founded on that ſort of philoſophy which was practiſed by John Dee a 
his aſſociates, and has been called the Roſficrucian, The name Ari! Þ 
came from the Talmudiſtick myiteries with which the learned Jews 1B 
infected this Science, T. WAR TON. = 
Mr. Theobald tells us, that The Tempeſt muſt have been written att 
1609, becauſe the Bermuda iſlands, which are mentioned in it, wer 


I 2 
9 


8 „ * 


hb > A. 
S. 


% 


unknown to the Engliſh until that year; but this is a miſtake. lie >» 
might have ſeen in Hackluyt, 1600, folio, a deſcription of Bermuda, , ; 
; 
A 
| 


Henry May, who was ſhipwrecked there in 1593. 


k 13 
32 
. 


It was, however, one of our author's laſt works, In 1598 he played 
part in the original Every Man in bis Humour, Two of the characters 
e Proſpero and Stephano, Here Ben Jonſon taught him the pronuncia- 
on of the latter word, which is always right in The Tempeſt, - 

cc Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler?“ 


1 £ ad always wrong in his earlier play, The Merchant of Venice, which had 


en on the ſtage at leaſt two or three years before its publication in 1600, 
4 My friend 1 fignify, I pray you, &c. 

So little did Mr. Capell know of his author, when he idly ſup- 
ſed his 2 literature might perhaps have been loſt by the diſſipation of 
th, or the * of public life! FARMER. 

This play muſt have been written before 1614, when Jonſon ſneers 
it in his Bart bolometu Fair, In the latter plays of Shakſpeare, he has 


E 1 ſs of pun and quibble than in his early ones. In The Merchant of Ve. 


e, he expreſsly declares againſt them. This perhaps might be one cri. 
rion to diſcover the dates of his plays. BracxsToNE. 


in. see Mr. Malene 's attemps to aſcertain the order. of Shakſpeare's plays, 


STEEVENS. 


B+ —— 


PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


Alonſo, king of Naples, 
Sebaſtian, 455 brother. 

Proſpero, the rightful duke of Milan, 

Antonio, his brother, the uſurping duke of Milan. 
Ferdinand, /or to the king of Naples. 


Gonzalo, az honeſt old counſellor of Naples. 
Ad rian . lor ds o 


Franciſco, 


Caliban, a ſavage and deformed ſlave, 
Trinculo, @ jefter. 
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Stephano, a drunken butler. 55 ya 
Maſter of a ſhip, Boatſwain, and Mariners, Lo 
Miranda, daughter to Proſpero. ; | | ö 
Ariel, an airy ſpirit. x 
Iris, 5 
Ceres, 4 
Nympbs, | 
eapers, 


Other ſpirits attending on Proſpero, 


SCENE, the ſea, with a hip; afterwards an uninhabic 
| ted iſland, 


ble 
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TEMPEST 
ACT I. SCENE I. 
On a Ship at Sea. 
A Storm with Thunder and Lightnin 7, 


Enter a Ship-maſter and a Boatſwain, 


Ma rs Boatſwain,— | | 
Boats, Here, maſter : What cheer ? 


2» i Maſt, Good : Speak to the mariners : fall to't yarelv,* or 
. ve run ourſelves aground : beſtir, beſtir, [Exits 


Enter Mariners. 


3 
3 


; eat. Heigh, my hearts; cheerly, cheerly, my hearts; 
Fare, yare : Take in the top-ſail; Tend to the maſter's 
Frhiſtle.— Blow, till thou burſt thy wind, if room enough! 


Ester ALONs0, SEBASTIAN, Ax TOS. FERDINAND, 


Go NZ ALo, and others. 
Alon. Good Boatſwain, have care. Where's the maſter? 


Play the men. 


* Boats. I pray now, keep below. 

* Ant, Where is the maſter, boatſwain ? 

Boaſſ. Do you not hear him? You mar our labour; Keep 
Four cabins : you do aſſiſt the ſtorm, 

Cor. Nay, good, be patient. : 

Boat. When the ſea is. Hence! What care theſe roarers 
r the name of king? To cabin: filence : trouble us not. 


Con. Good; yet remember whom thou haſt aboard. 


B 3 Boatss 


| . m— fall tot yarely, ] i. e. readily, nimbly. Our author is 
. 


uent in his uſe of this word. SrEEVENS. 


Hlere it is applied as a ſea- term, and in other parts of the ſcene. So 


de uſes the adjective, Act V. ſc, v. Our ſhip is tight and hare.“ 


And in one of the Heuries: „ yare are our ſhips. To this day the. 


Gilors ſay, 4 ſit yare to the helm.” T. WazTox. 


3 Play the men. } i, e. act with ſpirit, behave like men, STEEVEN8s- 


5 


TEMPEST, 


Boats, None that T more love than myſelf, You are: L 
counſellor ; if you can command theſe elements to fil | 
and work the peace of the preſent,4 we will not hand a rope 
more; uſe your authority. If you cannot, give thanks you 
have liv'd fo long, and make yourſelf ready in your cabin 


for the miſchance of the hour, if it ſo hap, -Cheerly, goot 


hearts Out of our way, I ſay. [ll 1 

5 Gor, J have great comfort from this fellow: methink: 
he hath no drowning mark upon him; his complexion is per. 
fect gallows. Stand faſt, good fate, to his hanging! wa 
the rope of his deſtiny our cable, for our own doth little ad. 
vantage! If he be not born to be hang'd, our caſe is miſer. I 
able, [ Exeun,® E- 


Re-enter Boatſwain, 3 4 


Boats, Down with the top-maſt ; yare ; lower, lower; 
bring her to try with main- courſe. 2 cry wvithin, | A 
plague upon this howling ! they are louder than the weather, A 
or our office, — A 

Re-enter SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, and GONZALO, E 

Yet again? what do you here? Shall we give o'er, ant} 
drown ? Have you a mind to fink ? g 
Seb. A pox o' your throat! you bawling, Llaphemow 5 


incharitable dog ! . 
Boats, Work you, then. ne 
Ant, Hang, cur, hang! you whoreſon, inſolent noiſe. re 

maker, we are leſs afrai to be drown'd than thou art. * 
Ger. I'll warrant him from drowning ; though the ſhip . 

were no ſtron er than a nut-ſhell, and as leaky as an un- i! 

ſtanch'd wene 8 FS 2 - 

| Baal. ſ all 
| Is | 

Milte 

4 1 i. e. 'f the preſent iſant. STEEVENS. Wieſe 

5 Gonzalo, It may be obſerved of Gonzalo, that, being the 0 WT; 
good man that appears with the king, he is the only man that preſerve: WW av: 


his cheerfulneſs in the wreck, and his hope on the iſland. Jounson. Wl 
6 an unftanch'd wench. ] Unrftanch'd, I am willing to believe, Wag 
means incontinent, STEEVEN: | 


1 TEMPEST. 7M 
= ; | Boats, Lay her a-hold, a-hold ; 7 ſet her two courſes; off 


ſea again,“ lay her off. 


ce. 

1 b Enter Mariners vet. 

- Mar. All loſt! to prayers, to prayers! all loſt! ¶ Exennr, 

ll Boats. What, mult our mouths he cold ? 

1; or. The king and prince at prayers ! let us aſſiſt them, 

cr. or our caſe is as theirs. 

e $4. 1 am out of patience. 

ad. A4. We are merely 9 cheated of our lives be drun- 

ſe. kards.— 5 55 

„ his wide-chopp'd raſcal;— Would, thou might'ſt lie 
1 drowning, c 
be waking of ten tides !' 
IX Gor. He'll be hang'd yet; 


er; Though every drop of water ſwear agaiult it, 
And gape at wid'ſt to glut him.* 
her, A confuſed noiſe within, | Mercy on us !—We ſplit, we 
lit! — Farewell, my wife and children !—Farewell, bro- 


per! We ſplit, we ſplit, we ſplit! 

Ast. Let's all fink with the king. [ Exit. 

Seb. Let's take leave of him. [ Exit. 
and Gor. Now would I give a thouſand furlongs of fea tor an 

; 2 B 4 acre 
ous, 


Lay ber a-bold, a hold ;) To lay a ſhip a- hold, is to bring her to lie 
WV near the wind as ſhe can, in order to keep clcar of the land, and get 
11{e. r out to fea, STEEVENS. 

5 —— ſet ber two courſes; off to ſea again,] The courſes are the 


pio Wain ſail and fore ſail, Jon x sox. 
RS 9 ——mere! In this place ſignifies abſolutely. In which ſenſe 
un- is uſed in Hamlet, Act I. ſc. ili. STEgveNs. | 
= — to glut him.] Shakeſpeare probably wrote, #"englut bim, to 
a. allow bim; for which I know not that plut is ever uſed by him. In 


is ſignification englut, from engloutir, French, occurs frequently. Yet 
Wilton writes glutted offa! for fwallmnwed, and therefore, perhaps, the 
12. eſent text may ſtand. Jon NS0N. 
0'\ Mer on us} &c. Farewell, brotber ! &c.] All theſe lines 


ervei ? ve been hitherto given to Gonzalo, who has no brother in the ſhip. 
N. is probable that the lines ſucceeding the confuſed noiſe within ſhould be 
lieve, i pnſidered as ſpoken by no determinate characters. Jon xsox. 
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8 TEMPEST, . 
acre of barren ground; long heath, brown furze, (any thing 
The wills above be done, but I would fain die a dry death, 10 


SCENE II. 
The iſland : before the cell of Proſpero. 
Enter PROSPERO and MIRANDA, 


Mira, If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 
The ſky, it ſeems, would pour down 8 pitch, 
But that the ſea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Daſhes the fire out. O, I have ſuffer'd 
Wich thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer! a brave veſſel, 
Who had no doubt ſome noble creatures in her, 
Daſh'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Againſt my very heart! Poor ſouls! they periſh'd, 
HadT been any god of power, I would | 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or e'er 5 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, and | 
The freighting ſouls within her, 1 

Pro. 6 Be collected; 

No more amazement : tell your piteous heart, "4 
There's no harm done. 

Mira. O, woe the day ! 4 

Pero. No harm, 
J have done nothing but in care of thee, 1 
(Of thee, my dear one! thee, my daughter!) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing We 
Of whence Iam; nor that I am more better * . 
Than Proſpero, maſter of a full poor cell,” _ 
And thy no greater father. | 


Min 


4 — an acre of barren 22 ; long heath, brown furze, &c.] Sir TW 
Hanmer reads ling, heath, broom, furze.—Perhaps rightly, though va 
has been charged with tautology. FARMER. # 

5 or Oer ] i. e. before. STEEVENSs 

6 more better —] This ungrammatical expreſſion is very f 
quent among our oldeſt writers, STEEVENS. * 
7 full poor cell, ] i. e. a cell in a great degree of poverty. 

; | STEEVENS WE 


; TEMPEST. WW 
1 More to know 
1 ia never meddle with my thoughts.“ 
I. 


= Pro. 'Tis-time 
RX {ould inform thee further. Lend thy hand, 
Ind pluck my magick garment from me.—So ; | 
3 [ Lays down his maulie. 
ie there my art. ipe thou thine eyes ; have comfort. 
ne direful ſpeRacle of the wreck, which touch'd. 
Ine very virtue of compaſſion Y in thee, , 
have with ſuch proviſion in mine art 
e ſafely order'd, that there is no ſoul—- 
Po, not ſo much perdition as an hair, 
geetid to any creature in the veſſel 
nich thou heard'ſt cry, which thou ſaw'ſt fink; Sit down; 
Por thou muſt now know further. 
Mira. Vou have often. 
gun to tell me what Jam; but ſtopp'd 
Ind left me to a bootleſs inquiſition; 
Noncluding, Stay, not yet.— | 
= Pre. The hour's now come; 
The very minute bids thee ope thine ear; 
bey, and be attentive. . Can'ſt thou remember 
time before we came unto this cell? 
Ido not think thou can't ; for then thou waſt not 
arg Mut three years old. 
4 57 Mira. Certainly, ſir, 1 can. 
AG B 5 Pre. 


bo: ö Did never meddle with my thowghts.] i. e. mix with them. To 


ale is often uſed, with this ſenſe, by Chaucer. Hence the ſubſtan- 
Me medley, 


„ 
n = A» 2 


The modern and familiar phraſe by which that of Miranda 
ede explained, is never entered my tbaugbts never came. into my 
Mira, Mad. . STEEVENS, | 
It ſhould rather mean to interfere, to trouble, to buſy itſelf, as ſtill uſed 
Sir 7 che North, c. g. Don't meddle wwith me; ive, Let me alone; Don't 
ugh e leſt me. RI T SON. 
=” ——— virtue of compaſſion ] Virtue; the moſt efficacious. - 
rt, the energetic quality; in a like ſenſe we ſay, The virtue of a plant 
n tbe extra, Jon NsOoN. 
Out three years old.] i. e. Quite three years old, three years old 
u- out, complete. STEEVENS. 


e 
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Pro. By what? by any other houſe, or perſon ? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance, | 

Mira. Tis far off; 
And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 
That my remembrance warrants: Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 

Pro. Thou had'ſt, and more, Miranda: But how is it, 
That this lives in thy mind ? What ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark backward and abyſm of time ?3 
If thou remember'ſt aught, ere thou cam ſt here, 

How thou cam'ſt here, thou may'ſt. 

Mira. But that I do not. 

Pro, Twelve years ſince, Miranda, twelve years ſince, 
Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

ira, Sir, are not you my father ? JI 

Pro. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 1 f 
She ſaid thou waſt my daughter; and thy father 8. 
Was duke of Milan ; and his only heir 
A princeſs ; no worſe iſſued. 4 

Mira, O the heavens! 

What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or bleſſed was't, we did ? 

Pro. Both, both, my girl: 
By foul play, as thou ſay'ſt, were we heav'd thence ; * 
But bleſſedly holp hither. 55 

ira. O, my heart bleeds ; 
To think o' the teens that I have turn d you to, D 
Which is from my remembrance! Pleaſe you, further, abe 

Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, call'd Antonio,— 1 
J pray thee, mark me, that a brother ſhould | 
Be fo perfidious he whom, next thyſelf, 
Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 
The manage of my ſtate ; as, at that time, 
Through all the figniories it was the firlt, 


3 abyſm of time?] i. e. abyſs. STEEVENS» 
4 Iſſued.) i. e. deſcended. STEEvENS. 


5 — teen —] is ſorrow, grief, trouble, 8ST IEZVENS. 
6 


17 TEMPEST, 14 1 
Ind Proſpero the prime duke; being ſo reputed i 
= dignity, and, for the liberal arts, | 1 
Without a parallel; thoſe being all my ſtudy, 4 
he government I caſt upon my brother, J 
And to my ſtate grew ſtranger, 7 tranſported, | 
And rapt in ſecret ſtudies, Thy falſe uncle 


7 Poſt thou attend me ? "1 


Mira. Sir, moſt heed fully. | | 


pP. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 
o to deny them; whom to advance, and whom 

o traſh for over-topping ;® new created 

The creatures that were mine; I ſay, or chang'd them 

Pr elſe new form'd them: having both the key 

Oft officer and office, ſet all hearts 

To what tune pleaſed his ear; that now he was 

The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 

And ſuck'd my verdure out on't.— Thou attend'ſt not: 
I pray thee, mark me. 
Mira. O good Sir, I do. 
Pero. I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate 
To cloſeneſs, and the bettering of my mind 
With that, which, but by being ſo retir'd, 
P'er-priz'd all popular rate, in my falſe brother 

Awak'd an evil nature: and my truſt, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 


1 A falſhood, 


J traſh for over-topping ;] To traſh, as Dr. Warburton obſerves, is 
d cut away the ſuperfluities. This word I have met with in books 
Staining directions for gardeners, publiſhed in the time of queen Eli- 
Jabetb. STEEVENS. 
l chink this phraſe means e to correct for to much haughtineſs 
1 1 overbearing.” It is uſed by ſportſmen in the North when they corre c 
dog for miſbehaviour in purſuing the game. Dovcs, 
A traſo is a term ſtill in uſe among hunters, to denote a piece of leather, 
Wouplcs, or any other weight faſtened round the neck of a dog, when his 
Peed is ſuperior to the reſt of the pack; i, e. when he over-teps them, 
hen he bunts too quick. C. ; 
= 7 ——bith the key——] This is meant of a key for tuning the 
EBarplicord, ſpinnet, or virginal z we call it now a tuning hammer. 
. x | Six J. HAwWEINS. 
Lie 2 good parent, c.] Alluding to the obſervation, that a father 


above the common rate of men has commonly a fon below is, Jounzex, 


And 
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A falſhood, in its contrary as great 

As my truſt was ; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence ſans bound, He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might elſe exact, —like one, 


— 


Pro. To have no ſcreen between this part he play'd 
And him he play'd it for, he needs will 
Abſolute Milan: Me, poor man !—my library 
Was dukedom large enough ; of temporal royalties 
le thinks me now incapable : e wk | 
{So dry he was for ſway 9) with the king of Naples, 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow'd, (alas, poor Milan!) 
To moſt ignoble ſtooping. 
Mira, O the heavens ! 
Pra. Mark his condition, and the event; then tell me, 
If this might be a brother, 
Mira. T ſhould ſin 
Fo think but nobly * of my grandmother : 
Good wombs have borne bad ſons. 
Prg. Now the condition, 
This king of Naples, being an enem 
o me inveterate, hearkens my brother's ſuit ; 
Which was, that he in lieu o' the premiſes, — 


4 

Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, F 
Made ſuch a ſinner of his memory, n 
To credit his own lie, —he did believe n 
He was the duke; out of the ſubſtitution, Me 
And executing the outward face of royalty, 1 
With all prerogative ,—Hence his ambition r 
Growing, — Doſt hear? . 
"Mira, Yous tale, fir, would cure deafneſe. þ 

1 

n 

't 


„„ 


_- = 
* X 
* ey OY j 


Of 
9 (& dry be was for ſway)] i. e. So thirfly, The expreſſion, Iam 


told, is not uncommon in the midland counties. STEEVENS. 
> To thi:k but nebly—] But, in this place, ſigniſies f than, 
TEEVENS 

en lieu e' the premiſes, &c.] In ien of, means here, in conſiders 
tion of; an unuſual acceptation of the word. M. Mas0Ns 
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IF homage, and I know not how much tribute, — 
Would preſently extirpate me and mine 

t of the dukedom ; and confer fair Milan, 

ith all the honours, on my brother : Whereon, 
treacherous army levy'd, one midnight 

ted to the purpoſe, did Antonio open 

ye gates of Milan; and, i' the dead of darkneſs; 
ne miniſters for the purpoſe hurried thence 

e, and thy crying ſelf. 

Mira. Alack, for pity! 

not rememb' ring how I cried out then, 

Will cry it o'er again; it is a hint,“ 

hat wrings mine eyes.“ 

Pro. Hear a little further, 
Ind then ['11 bring thee to the preſent buſineſs 

ZW hich now's upon us; without the which, this ſtory 
Mere molt impertinent. 


Mira. Wherefore did they not 
That hour deſtroy us? 
= Pro, Well demanded, wench; 


My tale provokes that queſtion, Dear, they durſt not; 
so dear the love my people bore me) nor ſet 
A mark ſo bloody on the Daſineſs; but 
Vith colours fairer painted their foul ends, 

In few they hurried us aboard a bark; 

Pore us ſome leagues to ſea; where they prepar'd 
A rotten carcaſe of a boat, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, ſail, nor maſt ; the very rats 
Inſtinctively had quit it: there they hoiſt us, 
To cry to the ſea that roar'd to us; to figh , 
To the winds, whoſe pity, ſighing back again, 

D1d us but loving wrong. 
Mira. | Alack! what trouble 
Was I then to you! 

Pes. O! a cherubim 

1 an WT hou waſt, that did preſerve me! Thou didſt ſmile, 
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Infuſed 


ENS 


1 hint, ] Hint is ſuggeſtion. SrEEVENS. 
den- 5 x 


Tb. t wrings mine eyes.] is e. fqueezes the water out of them. 
; | | STEREVENS,' 


I 
A 
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Infuſed with a fortitude from heaven, 
When I have deck'd the ſea ® with drops full ſalt 
Under my burden groan'd ; which rais'd in me 
An undergoing ſtomach,” to bear up 
Againſt what ſhould enſue, 
Mira, How came we aſhore ? 
Pro. By Providence divine. Eb 
Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Maſter of this defign,) did give us ; with 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 
Which ſince have ſteaded much: fo, of his gentleneſs, 
Knowing I lov'd my books, he furniſh'd me, 
From my own library, with volumes that 


I prize above my dukedom. 
Mira. Would I might 
But ever ſee that man ! 
' Now I ariſe : *— 
Sit 
6 deck'd the ſea To deck the ſea, if explained, to honour, 


adorn, or dignify, is indeed ridiculous, but the original import of the verb 
deck is, to cover; ſo in ſome parts they yet ſay deck the table, This ſenſe 
may be borne, but perhaps the poet wrote fleck d, which I think is ſtil 
uſed in ruſtic language of drops falling upon water. Dr, Warburton readi 
mac d; the Oxford edition brack'd. Jonns0N. ; 

To deck, I am told, ſignifies in the North, to ſprinkle, A correſpon- 
dent, who figns himſelf Eboracenſis, propoſes that this contefted word 
ſhould be printed degg'd, which, ſays he, fignifies ſprinkled, and is in daily 
uſe in the North of England. When cloaths that have been waſked are 
too much dried, it is neceſſary to moiſten them before they can be ironed, 
which is always done by ſprinkling 3 this operation the maidens univerſally 
call degging. REE. | 

7 An undergoing ſtomach.] Stomach is ſtubborn reſolution. 

s Now I ariſe 2] Why does Proſpero ariſe * Or, if he does it to eaſe 
himſelf by change of poſture, why need he interrupt his narrative to tell 
his daughter of it? Perhaps theſe words belong to Miranda, and we 
- ſhould reads 

Mir. Would I might 
But ever ſee that man Now I ariſe. 
Pro. Sit Mill, and hear the laſt of our ſea-ſorrow : 

Proſpero, in p. 13. had directed his daughter to fir down, and learn the 
whole of this hiſtory ; having previouſly by ſome magical charm diſpoſ-d 
ber to fall aſleep, He is watching the progreſs of this charm ; and in the 
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ſtill, and hear the laſt of our ſea-ſorrow. 
Nein this iſland we atriv'd ; and here 
oe 1, thy ſchool-maſter, made thee more profit 
Ian other princes can, that have more time 
vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. | 
ira, Heavens thank you for't! And now, I pray you, 
; fir, 
Por ſtill 'tis beating in my mind) your reaſon 
r raiſing this ſea-ſtorm ? 
Pro. Know thus far forth.— 
accident moſt ſtrange, bountiful fortune, 
No my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
"Bought to this ſhore ; and by my preſcience 
find my zenith doth depend upon 
E moſt auſpicious ſtar ; whoſe influence 
Enow I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Vill ever after droop.— Here ceaſe more queſtions ; 
Thou artinclin'd to ſleep ; tis a good dulneſs,* . 


di nd give it way I know thou can'ſt not chooſe.— 

Ir | [MiRanDaA ſleeps, 
ur, ¶ Home away, ſervant, come: I am ready now; 
— Ipproach, my Ariel; come. 
4 | Enter 
ads 


gen time tells her a long ſtory, often aſking her whether her attention 
on- {till awake, The ftory being ended (as Miranda ſuppoſes) with their 
ord ming on thore, and partaking of the conveniences provided for them by 
ah ea humanity of Gonzalo, ſhe therefore firſt expreſſes a wiſh to ſee 
5 e good old man, and then obſerves, that ſhe may now ariſe, as the ſtory 
ed, done. Proſpero, ſurpriſed that his charm does not yet work, bids her 
ful; and then enters on freſh matter to amuſe the time, telling her 
rhat he knew before) that he had been her tutor, &c. But ſoon per- 
ing her drowſineſs coming on, he breaks off abruptly, and leaves her 
W fiiting to her flumbers. BLACKSTONE. 
As the words“ now I ariſe” - may fignify, © now I riſe in my nar- 
IWtion,” now my ſtory heightens in its conſequence,” I have left the 
my in queſtion, undiſturbed. We ftill ſay, that the intereſt of a 
Wrama riſes or declines. STEEVENS, 
Nero my dear lady, ] i. e. now my auſpicious mifireſs. STEEVENS. _ 
t 4 good dulneſs,] Dr. Warburton rightly obſerves, that this 


the Peep 'neſs, which Proſpero by his art had brought upon Miranda, and of 
\{-4 {Which be knew not how ſoon the effect would begin, makes him queſtion 
the 


der ſo aften whether ſhe is attentive to his ſtory, JoyNns0N. 
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Enter ARIEL, 


Ari. All hail, great maſter ! grave fir, hail! I come 
To anſwer thy beſt pleaſure ; be't to fly, 
To ſwim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds; to thy ſtrong bidding, taſk 
Ariel, and all his quality,3- 
P 


70. Haſt thou, ſpirit, 
Perform'd to point 4 the tempeſt that I bade thee? 

Ari. To every article. | 
I. boarded the king's ſhip ; now on the beak,5 
Now in the waiſt,*® the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement-: Sometimes, I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the top-maſt, 
The yards and bowſprit, would I flame diſtinctly, 
Then meet, and join: Jove's lightnings, the precurſors 
Oi the dreadful thunder-claps, more momenta 
And ſight- out- running were not: The fire, and cracks 
Of ſulphurous roaring, the moſt mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to beſiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident ſhake, 


Pra, My brave ſpirit! 
Who was ſo firm, ſo conſtant, that this coil 
Would not infe& his reaſon ? 

Ari, ; Not A ſoul 


But VS I 


3 and all bis quality.] 3. e. all his confederates, all who are of tie « 
ſame profeſſion. STEEvEns. =. 
4 Perform'd to point] i. e. to the minuteſt article, STzzvEns . 

S —now on the beak, ] The beak was a ſtrong pointed body at the x 
head of the ancient gallies; it is uſed here for the forecaſtle, or the bolt- WE 
ſprit. JonNso. 

6 Naw in the waiſt,] The part between the quarter - deck and the fore- 
caſtle, JOHNSON, 

Burton ſays, that the Spirits of fre, in form of fire-drakes and 
blazing ſtars, ** oftentimes fit on ſhip-maſts, &. Melanch, P. I. $% 
p- 705 edit, 1632. T. WAR TON. 

Vea, his dread trident ſnake.] Leſt the metre ſhould appear de- 
fective, it is neceſſary to apprize the reader, that in Warwickſhire and 
other midland counties, ſhake is ftill pronounced by the common people 
as if it was written —ſhaake, a diſſyllable. FARMER. 
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t felt a fever of the mad, ꝰ and play 'd 

me tricks of defperation : All, but mariners, 
ZDuog'd in the foaming brine, and quit the veſſel, 
Then all a-firewith me: the king's ſon Ferdinand, 
ich hair up-ſtaring (then like reeds, not hair) 

EF as the firſt man that leap'd ; cried, Hell is empty, 
d all the devils are here. 


of * * \ 
e . * 9 
4 ha... .- 
= * 5 


„ Ne LOSER 1 
33 Bret * „ dee e en 
: a Br dS i 4 „ 


Pro. Why, that's my ſpirit! 
ut was not this nigh ſhore ? 
4... Cloſe by, my maſter. 
& Pro, But are they, Ariel, ſafe ? 
Ari. Not a hair periſh'd ; 


On their ſuſtaining * garments not a blemiſh, 
Put treſher than before: and as thou bad'ſt me, 
n troops I have diſpers'd them bout the iſle: 
he king's ſon have I landed by himſelf; 
> >Whom I left cooling of the air with ſighs, 
In an odd angle of the ile, and ſitting, 
is arms in this ſad knot, 5 
Pro. = Of the king's ſhip, 
The mariners, ſay, how thou haſt diſpos d, 
And all the reſt o' the fleet? 
Ari. Eo Safely in. harbour 
Fs the king's ſhip ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dſt me up at midnight to fetch dew 
zul From the ſtill-vex'd Bermoothes, 3 there ſhe's hid: 


f the Wh & 9 But felt a 2 of the mad, | If it be at all neceſſary to explain the 
Meaning, it is this : Not @ ſoul but felt ſuch a fever as madmen feel, when 

1 e frantick fit is upon them. STEEVENS. - 

OE * —ſufainin rel i, e. their garments that bore them up and ſupported» 

bc. I em. Mr, NI. aſon, however, obſerves that the word ſuſtaining in 

This place does not mean ſupporting, but enduring ; and by their ſuftaming 


fore WH arments, Ariel means their garments which bore, without being injured, 
he drenching of the ſea.” STEEvENS. 

and Wh From the flill-wvex*d Bermoothes, ] Smith, in his account of theſe 

92. lands, p. 172, ſays,. “ that the Bermudas were fo fearful to the wworld, 


Vat many call'd them The Iſle of Devils.—P. 174. — to all ſeamen no leſs 
| 3 than an inchanted den of furies.” And no wonder, for the clime 
Nas extremely ſubject to ſtorms and hurricanes ; and the iſlands were 
Jurrounded with ſcattered rocks lying thallowly hid under the ſurface of 
be water. WAR AUR TON, | | 
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The mariners all under hatches ſtow'd, 
Whom, with a charm join'd to their ſuffer'd labour, 
I have left aſleep : and for the reſt o' the fleet, 


Which I diſpers'd, they all have met again; Tem 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote,4 Tor 

Bound ſadly home for Naples; od 

Suppoſing that they ſaw the king's ſhip wreck'd, Phe 

And his great perſon periſh. A. 

j Pro. Ariel, thy eharge P, 
Wl Exactly is perform'd ; but there's more work: he 
i What is the time o' the day? Was 
Ati, Paſt the mid ſeaſon, 4. 

Pro, At leaſt two glaſſes: The time twixt fix and now, P. 


Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt preciouſly. 

Art. Is there more toil ? Since thou doſt give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou haſt promis'd, . 
Which is not yet perform'd me. 


Pro, How now ? moody ? 
What 1s't thou can't demand? 

Ari, ; My liberty, : 

Pro, Before the time be out? no more. | 

Ari, I pray thee: 


Remember, I have done thee worthy ſervice ; 

Told thee no lies, made no miſtakings, ſervid 

Without or grudge, or grumblings : thou didſt promiſe 
To bate me a full year, 

Pm. Doſt thou forgets 


From 


The epithet here applied to the Bermudas, will be beſt underftood bj 

thoſe who have ſeen the chafing of the ſea over the rugged rocks by which 

they are ſurrounded, and which render acceſs to them ſo dangerous. |: 

was in our poet's time the current opinion, that Bermudas was inhabitet 

by monſters, and devils. ——Setebos, the god of Caliban's dam, was an Ame- 
rican devil, worſhipped by the giants of Patagonia, HENLEY. 

The opinion that Bermudas was haunted with evil ſpirits continued 6 

late as the civil war. Percy. 

Bermudas was on this account the cant name for ſome privileged place, 

in which the cheats and riotous bullies of Shakſpeare's time aſſembles 

3 STEEVENS 

4 — the Mediterranean flote, ] Flote is wave, Flat. Fr. STEEVENS 

5 Deſt theu forget—] That the character and conduct of Proſper 

may be underſtood, ſomething muſt be known of the ſyſtem of encha2: 
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Jom what a torment I did free thee ? 
Ari. No. 

peo. Thou doſt ; and think'ſt 

much, to tread the ooze of the ſalt deep; 

p run upon the ſharp wind of the north; 

V do me buſineſs in the veins o' the earth, 

hen it is bak'd with froſt, 

Ari. 1 do not, ſir. 

Pro. Thou lieſt, malignant thing! Haſt thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age, and envy, 

Was grown into a hoop ? Haſt thou forgot her ? 

Ari. No, fir. 


* 


. 


W. Pro. Thou haſt: Where was ſhe born? ſpeak; 
N 5 tell me. 
„ An. Sir, in Argier,® 
Pro. O, was the ſo? J my, 


| Once in a month, recount what thou haſt been, 
Which thou forget'ſt. This damn'd witch, Sycorax, 
5 For miſchiefs manifold, and ſorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou know'ſt, was baniſh'd; for one thing ſhe did, 
They would not take her life : Is not this true ? 
Ari. Ay, fir. 
Pro. This blue-ey'd hag was hither brought with child, 
And here was left by the Gilon : Thou, my flave, 
As thou report'ſt thyſelf, waſt then her ſervant ; 
Ind, for thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 
ron To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refuſing her grand heſts, ſhe did confine thee, 
help of her more potent miniſters, 
# And 


ent, which ſupplied all the marvellous found in the romances of the 
Hadle ages. This ſyſtem ſeems to be founded on the opinion that the 
Den ſpirits, having different degrees of guilt, had different habitations 
= them at their expulſion, ſome being confined in hell, ſome (as 
Wooker, who delivers the opinion of our poet's age, expreſſes it) diſperſed 
air, ſame on earth, ſome in water, others in caves, dens, ar minerals under the 
tb. Of theſe ſome were more malignant and miſchievous than others. 
Wie earthy ſpirits ſeem to have been thought the moi depraved, and the 
rial the leaſt vitiated, JonxNsex. 

bete — # Argier.] Argier is the ancient Engliſh name for Algiers. 

__ STEEVENS« 


| 
| 
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And in her moſt unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine; within which rift 
Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 

A dozen years; within which ſpace ſhe died, A 
And left thee there; where thou didſt vent thy groans, F Veld 


As faſt as mill- wheels ſtrike: Then was this iſland, | Mr 
(Save for the ſon that ſhe did litter here, Ido: 
A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honour'd with r. 
A human ſhape, | Wec 
Ari. Ves; Caliban her ſon. Fetch 
Pro. Dull thing, 1 ſay ſo; he, that Caliban, That 
Whom now I keep in ſervice. Thou beſt knowꝰſt \ Thou 
What torment I did find thee in: thy groans C0 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breaſts rr 
Of ever- angry bears; it was a torment Com 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax | 
Could not again undo; it was mine art, Kine 
When Larriv'd, and heard thee, that made gape Harl 
The pine, and let thee out. T4, 
Ari, I thank thee, maſter. p, 
Pro. If thou more murmur'ſt, I will rend an oak, Upo 


And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 5 
Thou haſt howPd away twelve winters. * 

Ari, Pardon, maſter :. 5 0 
I will be correſpondent to command, * 
And do my ſpriting gently. 


Pro. Do ſo; and after two days 
Iwill diſcharge thee. 
Ari, That's my noble maſter ! 


What ſhall Ido? fay what? what ſhall 1 do? 

Pra. Go make thyſelf like to a nymph o' the ſea ;? 
Pe ſubject to no ſight but mine; inviſible 
To every eye-ball elſe. Go, take this ſhape, 
And hither eome in't: hence, with diligence. Exit ARIEL. 
Awake, dear heart, awake! thou halt ſlept well; 
Awake! | 


Mira, 


7 — ts a rympb c' the ſea;) There does not appear to be ſufficie" 
cauſe why Arie! ſhould aſſume this new ſhape, as he was to be inviſible V 
ali eyes but thoſe of Proſpero. STEEVENS. 


irt. 


Mira. 


Helen 
ble . 


Teavineſs in me. 


Cal. As wicked dew * as e er my mother bruſh'd 
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a. The ſtrangeneſsb of your ſtory put 


= 
* 


Shake it off: Come on; 


ll viſt Caliban, my flave, who never 


\ Yields us kind anſwer. 33 
Mira. Tis a villain, fir, 
Ido not love to look on. : 
Pro. But, as tis, 


| We cannot miſs him :9 he does make our fire, 

© Fetch in our wood; and ſerves in offices 

That profit us. What, ho; ſlave! Caliban ! 

Thou earth, thou! ſpeak. 2 3 
Cal. n There's wood * 2 within. 


Pro. 


ome forth, I ſay ; there's other buſineſs for thee: 


| Come forth, thou tortoiſe ! when? 


Re-enter AR1EL, like a water-nymph, 


Fine apparition! My quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. | 


Ari. My lord, it ſhall be done. [Exits 
Pro. Thou poiſonous ſlave, got by the devil himſelf 


| Upon thy wicked dam, come forth! 


Enter CALIBAN. 


With 


© The ſtrangeneſs =—=———] Why ſhould a wonderful tory produce 


flecp ? I believe experience will prove, that any violent agitation of the 


© mind eaſily ſubſides in Number, eſpecially when, as in Proſpero's rela- 


Ain, the laſt images are pleaſing. Joxunson. 

The poet ſeems to have been apprehenſive that the audience, as well 
Miranda, would ſleep over this long but neceſſary tale, and there ſore 
Wives to break it. Firſt, by making Proſpero diveſt himſelf of his magic 
be and wand; then by waking her attention no leſs than fix times by 

Ferbal interruption { then by varying the action when he riſes and bids 
ler continue fitting: and laſtly, by carrying on the buſineſs of the fable 
While Miranda ſleeps, by which ſhe is continued on the tage till the poet 
Ws occaſion for her again, WARNER. 

Mecannet miſs bim] That is, we cannot do without him. 

— 6 ; M. Mason * 
This provincial expreſſion is ſtill uſed in the midland counties, 
| MALONE. 

| * Wiked; having baneful qualities. So Spenſer ſays, wicked tweed; 
© in oppoſition, we ſay herbs or medicines have wirtues. Bacon men- 

Wong virtucut bezoar, and Dryden wirtums herb. JOHNSON, 
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With raven's feather from unwholſome fen, 
Drop on you both! a ſouth-weſt blow on ye, 
And bliſter you all o'er ! 

Pro, For this, be ſure, to night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up ; urchins4 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 
Allexerciſe on thee : thou ſhalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
'Than bees that made them. 

Cal. I muſt eat my dinner, 

This iſland's mine, by Sycorax my mother, - 

Which thou tak" from me. When thou cameſt firſt, 
Thou ftrok'dt me, and mad'ft much of me; would ſt give Met 
Water with berries in't; and teach me how ow 
'To name the bigger light, and how the leſs, 

That burn by day and night: and then I loy'd thee, 

And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' the iſle, | 

'The freſh ſprings, brine pits, barren place, and fertile; 
Curſed be I that did ſol—All the charms | 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 

For I am all the ſubjects that you have, 

Which firſt was mine own king: and here you ſty me 

Tn this hard rock, whiles you bs keep from me 

The reſt of the iſland. Pn 

Under King Henry VI. the parliament petitioned againſt hops, a1 
wicked weed, STEEVENS» | 

3 It was a tradition, that Lord Falkland, Lord C. J. Vaughan, ani 
Mr. Selden, concurred in obferving, that Shakſpeare had not only found 
out a new character in his Caliban, but had alſo deviſed and adapted a 
manner of language for that character. WarxBurToON, 

Whence the critics derived the notion of a new language appropri» 
ted to Caliban, I cannot find: they certainly miſtook brutality of fen. 
ment for uncouthneſs of words, Caliban had learned to ſpeak of Prot 
pero, and his daughter; he had no names for the ſun and moon de faut 
their arrival, and could not have invented a language of his own, itt 
out more underſtanding than Shakſpeare has thought it proper to bello# 
upon him. His diction is indeed ſomewhat clouded by the gloominels 
his temper, and the malignity of his purpoſes ; but let any other bein; 
entertain the ſame thoughts, and he will find them eafily iſſue in the ſam Ne 
expreſſions. Jon NsON. | 

4 i. e. hedgehogs; and perhaps here put for fairies. STEEVENS 

S The waſt of night means the night which is naturally empty 4 
deſerted, without action; or when all things lying in ſleep and ſilencet 
makes the world appear one great uninhabited gvaſfte, STEEVENDS 
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= "ah Thou moſt lying ſlave, 
om ſtripes may move, not kindneſs: I have us'd thee, 
Fi h as thou art, with human care; and lodg'd thee 

1 


mine own cell, till thou didſt ſeek to violate 
e honour of my child. 
. al, O ho, O ho !%—'wou'd it had been done! 
ou didſt prevent me; I had peopled elſe 
is iſle with Calibans. | 
Pro. Abhorred ſlave ; 
Nich any print of neſs will not take, 
Ing capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 
Hot pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each hour 
e thing or other: when thou didſt not, ſavage, 
Wow thine own meaning,” but would'ſt gabble like 
? hing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
th words that made them known: But thy vile race,“ 
Bough thou didſt learn, had that in't which good natures 
eld not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 
ſervedly confin'd into this rock, 
Wo hadſt deſery'd more than a priſon. | 
Cal. You taught me language; and my profit on't 
kao how to curſe : The red plague rid you,? 
qr learning me your language! 
2 'Hag-ſeed, hence! 
tch us in fuel; and be quick, th' wert beſt, 
0 


0 bo, O bo 1 This ſavage exclamation was originally and conſtantly 
ropriated by the writers of our ancient Myſteries and Moralities, to 
2 v8 ern; and has, in this inſtance, been transferred to his deſcendant 
dan, STEEVENS. | 
7 By this expreſſion, however defective, the poet ſeems to have 
ant When thou didft utter ſounds, to which thou badſt no determinate mean- 
; but the following expreſſion of Mr. Addiſon, in his 389th Spectator, 
befor Wcerning the Hottentots, may prove the beſt comment on this paſſage z 
baving no language among them but a confuſed gabble, which is 
beo well underſtood by themſelwes, or others.” STEEvENs. 

OO Race, in this place, ſeems to fignify original diſpoſition, inborn qua- 
benign In this ſenſe we ſtill ſay——The race of wine. STEEVENS, 
Lace and recineſs in wine, ſignifies a kind of tartneſs. BLAcxsTONE. 
) 1 ſuppoſe from the redneſs of the body, univerſally inflamed. | 
| 5 | Joux sox. 
ty © be eryffpelas was anciently called the red plague. SrEYINS. | 

The word rid, which has been explained, means to deſtrey. MArLonge 
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2% | 
To anſwer other buſineſs. Shrug'ſt thou, malice? 
If thou negle&'ſ, or doſt unwillingly | 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps z 
Fill all thy bones with akes ; make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. 

Cah ©: | 5s No, pray thee - 
I muſt obey : his art is of ſuch power, 22 
It would control my dam's god Setebos,? 
And make a vaſſal of him, | 

Pro. So, lave; hence! 

- {Exit Catlin 


Re-enter Ante. inviſible, playing and ſinging ; 
FaxpinAnD following him, 


ARx1EL's Song. 


Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 
And then take hand.: | 
Court ſid when you have, and hifi'd, 
(T he «wild waves whiſt)) 


Hark, hark ! I hear 
The ftrain of firutting chanticlere 


Foot it featly here and there ; | 

And ſaveet ſprites the burden * 
Hark, bart! | | 

Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. { di/per/edl, 

The watch-dogs bark : 7 
Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. | [diſper/edly, . 
Cry, Cocł- a- doadle- doo. 6 Pr 
Fer. Where ſhould this muſick be? i' the air, or the cart) WW v: 
It ſounds no more ;—and ſure, it waits upon Ve 
5 | 8 "8 + 4 
2 ——— ny dam's god Setebos,] A gentleman of great merit, Mr. Ws of 1 
ner, bas obſerved on the authority of Fobn Barbot, that the Pat er 
are reported to dread a great horned devil, called Setetos.“ It may The 
aſked, however, how Shakeſpeare knew any thing of this, as Barb:t wi con 
voyager of the preſent century? — Perhaps he had red Eden': Hiſtory nich 
Travayle, 1577, who tells us, p. 434, that the - piantes, when thy" luc 
found themſelves fettered, roared like bulls, and cried upon Seteh»! ſed 
help them.“ The metathe/is in Caliban from Canibal is evident. 4 T 
ES: Faure 
3 As was anciently done at the beginning of ſome dances, STUN. "N 
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me god of the iſland, Sitting on a bank, 

Peeping again the king my father's wreck, 

nis muſick crept by me upon the waters; 
Iuaying both Cole fury, and my paſſion, 

With its ſweet air: thence I have follow'd it, 

Ir it hath drawn me rather ;—But tis gone. 


No, it begins again. 


ARIEL ſings. 6 
Full fathom five thy father lies; - I 


Of his bones are coral made; 
T hoſe are pearls, that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade,s 
But doth ſuffer a ſea-change 1 
Into ſomething rich and ſtrange. N 
= = CSea-nymphs 2 ring his 75477 a c 
Hart ! now hear them, —ding-dog, bell. 


E [ Burden, ding- dong. 
' Fer. The ditty does remember my drown'd father ;— 


3 
: * 


is is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
What the earth owes: I hear it now above me. 


I Pu. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 


2 


Ind ſay, what thou ſeeſt yond'. 

Mira. | What is't? a ſpirit? 

Ford, how it looks about! Believe me, fir, 

W carries a brave form :—But tis a ſpirit. . 1 
Pu. No, wench ; it eats and ſleeps, and hath ſuch ſenſes ö 
$ we have, ſuch: This gallant, which thou ſeeſt, 

Vo L, I. C Was 


S 


'A 


+ Ariel's lays, however ſeaſonable and efficacious, muſt be allowed to 
of no ſupernatural dignity or elegance ; they expreſs nothing great, 
* reveal any thing above mortal diſcovery. 

The reaſon for which Ariel is introduced thus trifling is, that he and 
companions are evidently of the fairy kind, an order of beings to 
lich tradition has always aſcribed a ſort of diminutive agency, powerful 
t ludicrous, a humorous and frolick controulment of nature, well ex- 
ſed by the ſongs of Ariel, JonnsoN. 

* The meaning is—Every thing about him, that is liable to alteration, 


Canged, STEEVENS. 
16 owe, in this place, as well as many others, ſignifies to won, 
STEEVENSC, 
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Was in the wreck ; and but he's ſomething ftain'd 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might ſt call him 
A goodly perſon : he hath loſt his fellows, 
And ſtrays about to find them. 
Mira, I might call him | 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever {aw ſo noble. 
Pro, It goes on, Aid. 
As my ſoul prompts it: — Spirit, fine ſpirit, I'll free thee 
Within two days for this. | 
Fer. Moft ſure, the goddeſs | 
On whom theſe airs attend. Vouchſafe my prayer | 
May know, it you remain upon this iſland ; 
And that you will ſome good inſtruction give, 
How I may bear me here: My prime requeſt, 
Which I do laſt pronounce, 1s, 0 you wonder! 
If you be made, or no? 


, Wy 


Mira. No wonder, ſir; 
But, certainly a maid,” 
Fer. My language ! heavens !-— 


J am the beſt of them that ſpeak this ſpeech, 
Were I but where 'tis ſpoken. 

Pro. How ! the beſt ? 
What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee ? - 


Fer. N Imo 


7 Nothing could be more prettily imagined, to illuſtrate the ſingulariy Tha 
of her character, than this pleaſant miſtake, She had been bred up uv The 
the rough and plain-dealing documents of moral philoſophy, ug 


teaches us the knowledge of ourſelves; and was an utter ſtranger n 1 
the flattery invented by vicious and deſigning men to corrupt the od, 36 
ſex, So that it could not enter into her imagination, that complaiſanc 1 Fe 
and a deſire of appearing amiable, qualities of humanlty which ſhe h N 


been inſtructed, in her moral leflons, to cultivate, could ever degenem Hh 
into ſuch exceſs, as that any one ſhould be willing to have his fellov- Go Fe 
creature believe that he thought her a goddeſs, or an immortal. ' 


WarBnunTOW = 

Dr. Warburton has here found a beauty, which I think the auth, 1 
ne ver intended. Ferdinand aſks her not whether ſhe was a created bei 

2 queſtion, which if he meant it, he has ill expreſſed, but whether {it 

was unmarried z for after the dialogue which Proſpero's interruption 1'* 50 

duces, he goes on purſuing his former queſtion: Be I 


« , if a virgin, | 
g make you queen of Naples." Jonxsox. 


dt, | 


Fr 


alarity 


her ſit 


" n re- 
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Er. A ſingle thing, as I am now, that wonders 


[0 hear thee ſpeak of Naples: He does hear me; 


nd, that he does, I weep ; myſelf am Naples; 

Fho with mine eyes, ne'er ſince at ebb, beheld 

The king my father wreck'd, 

Mira. Alack, for mercy ! 
Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords; the duke of Milan, 
And his brave ſon, being twain.* _ 


fo The duke of Milan, 
And his more braver daughter could controul thee, “ 
If now 'twere fit to do't :—At the firſt fight [ Aſides 


They have chang'd eyes: — Delicate Ariel, 


Il fet thee free tor this A word, good fir ; 

Ifear, you have done yourſelf ſome wrong :* a word, 
Mira. Why ſpeaks my father fo ungently ? This 

Is the third man that e'er I ſaw ; the firſt 

That e er I figh'd for: pity move my father 

To be inclin'd my way! 
Fer. O, if a virgin, 

And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 

The queen of Naples. 


Pro. Soft, fir; one word more. 
They are both in either's powers: but this {iſt buſineſs 
Imuſt uneaſy make, leſt too light winning [ Aſides 


Make the prize light, —One word more; I charge thee, 
That thou attend me : thou doſt here uſurp 

The name thou ow'ſt not; and haſt put thyſelf 

Upon this iſland, as a {py , to win it 

Mom me, the lord on't. 

Fer. No, as J am a man. 

Ang. There's nothing ill can dwell in ſuch a temple : 
If the ill ſpirit have ſo fair an houſe, 


Good things will ſtrive to dwell with't. 


2 2 Pro. 


, This is a flight forgetfulneſs. Nobody was loſt in the wreck, yet 


ld no ſuch character as the ſon of the duke of Milan, 'TyEtoBALD, 


# Confute thee, unanſwerably contradict thee. Jonnxs0N, 


— . . . . y 
[ fear that, in aſſerting yourſelf to be king of Naples, you have utter. 


-X talſhood, which is below your character, and conſequently injurious 
9 our honour, STEEVENS. 


| * not you for him; he's a traitor. - Come. 


U — ͤ— . 2 c jr fb — ors 
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Pra, Follow me. — 


[To E th, 


manacle thy neck and feet together : | 
Sea-water ſhalt thou drink, thy food ſhall be { 


"The freſh-brook muſcles, wither'd roots, and huſks 

Wherein the acorn cradled : Follow. i 
Fer. No; 7 

J will reſiſt ſuch entertainment, till | M 

Mine enemy has more power. [ He draw} 8e 
Mira. O dear father, | . 

Make not too raſh a trial of him, for + 7 

He's gentle, and not fearful,3 1 
Pro. What, I ſay , Th 


My foot my tutor !—Put thy ſword up traitor ; ; 
Who mak'ſt a ſhew, but dar'ſt not ftrike, thy conſcience Ha 
Is ſo poſſeſs'd with guilt : come from thy ward ;4 * 
For I can here diſarm thee with this ſtick, 


And make thy weapon drop. 

Mira, Beſeech you, father! 

Pro. Hence; hang not on my garments. 

Mira. Sir, have pity ; 
II be his ſurety. 

Pro. ̃ Silence: one word more 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What! 
An advocate for an impoſtor ? huſh! 

Thou think'ſt, there are no more ſuch ſhapes as he, 
Having ſeen but him and Caliban: Fooliſh wench! 
To the moſt of men this is a Caliban, 

And they to him are angels. 


Mira. My affections 
Are then moſt humble; I have no ambition 
To ſee a goodlier man. E 
; . Pu. ; 
3 Fearful ſignifies both terrible and timorous, In this place it mi 0 


mean timorous. She tells her father, that as he is gentle, rough uſage" o! 

unneceſſary; and as he is brave, it may be dangerous. STEEVENS: 
Po not raſhly determine to treat him with ſeverity, he is mild 4 

barmleſs, and not in the leaſt terrible or dangerous.” RITSONo 


4 Deſiſt from any hope of awing me by that poſture of * 5 
OH Nev 
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1 Pre. Come on; obey: [To Ferd. 
hy nerves are in their infancy again, 
"And have no vigour in them. 
$ Fer. So they are: 
My ſpirits as in a dream, are all bound up ?5 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats, | 
To whom I am ſubdu'd, are but light to me, q 
Might I but through my priſon once a day 
% Behold this maid ; all corners elſe o“ the earth 
5 liberty make uſe of; ſpace enough 
Have I, in ſuch a priſon. [! 
| Pro, It works: Come on.— | 
Thou haſt done well, fine Ariel! — Follow me.— ö 
1 | [Ta Ferd. nud Mir, 
Hark, what thou elſe ſhalt do me. [ To Aricl. ; 
Mira. Be of comfort; 3 
My father's of a better nature, ſir, if 
Than he appears by ſpeech ; this is unwonted, | 
Which now came from him, | £ | 
Ps. Thou ſhalt be as free 
7 As mountain winds : but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 
Ari. To the ſyllable. 
Pero. Come, follow ; ſpeak not for him. [ Excunt. 


Ae. H. SCENE I. 
Another part of the Iland. 


Enter ALons0, SeBASTIAN, ANTONIO, Gonzalo, 


P ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, ardothers, 
it i Con. Beſeech you, fir, be merry: you have cauſe 
ee Co have we all) of joy; for our eſcape 
o qr 3 | O 3 Is 
1 __ 


DS t . . „ 
Alluding to a common ſenſation in dreams; when we ftruggle, but 
\ ith a total impuiſſance in our endeavours, to run, ſtrike, &. 


WARBURTON» 
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Is much beyond our loſs: Our hint of woe © 
Is common; every day, ſome ſailor's wife, 
'The maſters of ſome merchant,” and the merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe : but for the miracle, 
I mean our preſervation, few in millions 
Can ſpeak like us : then wiſely, good fir, weigh 
Our forrow with our comfort. 
Alon. Pr'ythee, peace. | 
Seb, He receives comfort like cold porridge. | 
Ant. The viſitor * will not give him o'cr ſo. | 
Seb, Look, he's winding up the watch of his wit; by an 
by it will ſtrike, | 
Gon, Sir, 
Seb, One: Tell. 
Con. When every grief is entertain'd, that's offer d, 
Comes to the entertainer— | 
Seb. A dollar, 
Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed; you have ſpoke} 
truer than you purpos'd. | 
Seb. You have taken it wiſelier than I meant you ſhould, | 
Con, Therefore, my lord, — 
Aut. Vie, what a ſpendthrift is he of his tongue! 
Alon. Ipr'ythee, ſpare, 
Con. Well, I have done: But yet ö 
Seb, He will be talking. | | 
Ant, Which of them, he, or Adrian, for a good wage 
frit begins to crow ? 
Seb. The old cock. 
Ant. The cockrel. 
Seb, Done: The wager ? 
Ant, A laughter, K. 


8 a ; . . 
e . 3 „ "es. 


r imma Pot ©. 


9 
. 
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6 Hint is that which recalls to the memory. The cauſe that fills ou 
minds with grief is common. Dr, Warburton reads, int of woe. 

Jon xs 

Hint ſeems to mean circumſtance, STEEVENS. | 

7 The cruners of a merchant's ſhip, or the officers to whom the navigh 
tion of it had been truſted. STEEVENS. 

3 Why Dr. Warburton ſhould change wiſitor to *wiſer, for adviſe 
cannot diſcover, Gonzalo gives not only advice but comfort, and is ther 
fore properly called The Viſitor, like others who viſit the ſick or diſtreſſe 
to give them conſolation. In ſome of the Proteſtant churches there l 
kind of officers termed Conſolators for the fick, Jonnson, 
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"# Seh. A match. 
Adr. Though this iſland ſeem to be deſert.— 

Seb. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ant. So, you've pay d. 
Adr. Uninhabitable, and almoſt inacceſſible. 

Seb. Vet, 

| Adr. Yet — 

Aut. He could not miſs it. 

Ar. It muſt needs be of ſubtle, tender, and delicate tem- 

Perance.“ 

1 Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench.* 

Seb. Ay, and a ſubtle; as he moſt learnedly deliver'd, 

Adr. The air breathes upon us here molt ſweetly, 

Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 

© Ant, Or, as twere perfum'd by a fen. 

C. Here is every thing advantageous to life, 

Aut. True; ſave means to hve. 

Sieb. Of that there's none, or little. 

4} Gm. How luſh I and luſty the graſs looks? how green ? 

' Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in't.“ 

Aut. He miſſes not much. 

Seb. No; he doth but miſtake the truth totally, 

. _ But the rarity of it is (which is indeed almoſt beyond 
credit,) 

%" Seb. As many vouch'd rarities are. 

Cor. That our garments, being, as they were, drench'd in 

the ſea, hold notwithſtanding their freſhneſs, and gloſſes; 

being rather new dy'd, than ſtain'd with ſalt water. 
Ant, If but one of his pockets could ſpeak, would it not 
ay, he lies? 

Seb. Ay, or very falſely pocket up his report. 


oke! 


8 cl 


is eu 


C 4 | Con. 


[N50 9 Temperance here means temperature. STEEVENS, 

In the puricanical times it was uſual to chriſten children from the 
navigh bitles of religious and moral virtues. SrEEVENS. 

Of a dark full colour, the oppoſite to pale and faint; HAN MER. 


vie! The words, how green? which immediately follow, might have inti- 
scher ted to Sir T. Hanmer, that luſh here ſignifies rank, and not a dark full 


iſtreſſe ae. Hentey, 
ere b The Word {uſþ appears to have ſignified juicy, ſucculent. MAL oN R. 
An eye is a ſmall ſhade of colour. STEEVENC. 
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Gon, Methinks, our garments are now as freſh as when 
put them on firſt in Africk, at the marriage of the king 
fair daughter Claribel to the king of Tunis. | 

Seb. Jas a ſweet marriage, and we proſper well in 
return, 

Adr. Tunis was never grac'd before with ſuch a paragon 
their queen, 5 

Gon, Not ſince widow Dido's time. 

Ant, Widow? a pox o' that! How came that widow i 
Widow Dido!s 

Seb. What if he had ſaid, widower ZEneas too? gu 
lord, how you take it! | 

Adr. Widow Dido, ſaid you? you make me ſtudy « 
that ; She was of . not of Tunis. 


Gon. This Tunis, fir, was Carthage. 

Adr. Carthage? | 

Gor, I aſſure you, Carthage. 

Aar. His word is more than the miraculous harp,s 

Seb. He hath rais'd the wall, and houſes too. 

Ant. What impoſſible matter will he make eaſy next? 

Seb. I think, he will carry this iſland home in his pocit 
and give it his ſon for an apple. | 

Ant. nd, ſowing the kernels of it in the ſea, bring for 
more iſlands, | 

Gon, Ay? 

Ant. Why, in good time. * 

Gon, Sir, we were talking, that our garments ſeem now# ? 
freſh, as when we were at Tunis at the marriage of 90 
daughter, who is now queen. 


” a 3 
; wes | . 8 2 = 
D —R— Lotito. | 


Ant. And the rareſt that e'er came there, © 
Seb. *Bate, I beſeech you, widow Dido. * 
Ant. O, widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. 4 


Gon, 1s not, fir, my doublet as freſh as the firſt day I wi ty 
it? I mean, in a ſort. | 

Aut. That ſort was well fiſh'd for, 

Gon, When I wore it at your daughter's marriage? 


Ain 


s The name of a widow brings to their minds their own ſhipwrt 


which they conſider as having made many widows in AE” : 
OK N08 


6 Alluding to the wonders of Amphion's muſic, 


OY 


I wat 
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Alan. You cram theſe words into mine ears, againſt 


The ſtomach of my ſenſe ;? Would I had never 
Marry'd my daughter there! for, coming thence, 


y ſon is loſt; and, in my rate, ſhe too, 
Who is ſo far from Italy remov'd, 
I ne'er again ſhall ſee her. O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what ſtrange fiſh 
Hath made his meal on thee ! 


* Fran, Sir, he may live ; 


I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 


4 


me ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breafted 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him : his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and car'd 
Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtroke 
To the ſhore, that o'er his wave-worn baſis bow'd, 
As ſtooping to relieve him: I not doubt, 
He came alive to land, 
* Alon. No, no, he's gone. | 
Seb. Sir, you may thank yourſelf for this great loſs ; 
That would not bleſs our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather loſe her to an African; 
Where ſhe, at leaſt, is baniſh'd from your eye, 
Who hath cauſe to wet the grief on't. 

Alon. Prythee, peace. 
7 Seb. You were kneel'd to, and importun'd otherwiſe 


By all of us; and the fair ſoul herſelf 
'Weigh'd between lothneſs and obedience, at 
Which end o' the beam ſhe'd bow.® We have loſt your ſon, 
1 fear for ever: Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them of this buſineſs' making, 
3 we bring men to comfort them :9 the fault's 


Alen. So is the deareſt of the loſs, 

3 5 Gar , 

* 7 By ſenſe, I believe, is meant both reaſon and natural afeFion. 
STEEVENS, 


d Wiight'd means deliberated. MATE. 


|; | It does not clearly appear whether the king and theſe lords thought 
the ſhip loſt, This paſſage ſeems to imp!y, that they were themſelves 
orficent of returning, but imagined part of the fleet deftroyed, Why, 

indeed, 


— 
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Gor, My lord Sebaſtian. 
The truth you ſpeak deth lack ſome gentleneſs, 
And time to ſpeak it in : you rub the ſore, 

When you ſbould bring the plaſter, 

Seb, Very well. 

Ant. And moſt chirurgeonly. 

Gor, It is foul weather in us all, good fir, 
When you are cloudy, 

Seb, Foul weather ? 

Ant. Very foul. 

Gon, Had I plantation of this iſle, my lord. — 

Ant, He'd ſow it with nettle-ſeed.. 


Seb. Or docks, or mallows, | 


Gon. And were the king of it, What would I do? 
Seb. Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 


Gon. I' the commonwealth L would by contraries- 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffick. 
Would I admit; no name of magiſtrate ;. 
Letters ſhould not be known; no uſe of ſervice; 
Of riches or of poverty ;. no contracts, 
Succeflions ;. bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 
No occupation; all men idle, all; 
And: women too; but innocent and pure: 
Na ſovereignty ;— 

Seb. And yet he would be king on't. 


Aut. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets tlie bs | # 


ginning.* 

Gon, All things in- common nature ſhould produce 
Without ſweat or endeavour: treaſon, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would 1 not have; but nature ſhould bring forth, 


indeed, ſhould Sebaſtian plot againſt his brother in the following ſcent 


unleſs he knew how to find the kingdom which he was to —_—_— 

| | OHNS0% 

2 All this dialogue is a: fine ſatire on the Utopian treatiſes of govert- 
ment, and the impracticable inconſiſtent ſchemes therein recommended 
WaARBURT0 

3 An engine is the rack. It may, however, be uſed here in its coll 
mon fignification of. inſtrument. of war, or military — | 
TEEVEN 


are 
ke: 


V3, 
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ſcent, 
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< f its own kind, all foizon,4 all abundance; . 
Jo feed my innocent people. 


Seb. No marrying _ his ſubjects? 

Ant. None, man: all idle; whores, and knaves, 
Con. I would with ſuch perfection govern, fir, 
To excel the golden age, 


Seb. 

Aut. Long live Gonzalo! 
Con. And, do you mark me, ſir?— 

Alen. Pr'ythee, no more; thou doſt talk nothing to me. 
Con. I do well believe your highneſs; and did it to mini- 
ſter occaſion to theſe gentlemen, who are of ſuch ſenſible 
and nimble lungs, that they always uſe to laugh at nothing. 
Ant. *Twas you we laugh'd at. 
Con. Who, in this Kind of merry fooling, am nothing to 
you : ſo you may continue, and laugh at nothing ſtill, 

Aut. What a blow was there given ?. 

Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Con. You are gentlemen of brave mettle: you would lift: 


Save his majeſty ! 


the moon out of her ſphere, if ſhe would continue in it five- 


weeks without changing.. 


Enter ARIEL invifible, playing ſolemn muſick. 


Seb. We would ſo, and then go a bat-fowling.. 
Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 
Con. No, I warrant you; I will not adventure my diſ- 
3 weakly. Will you laugh me aſleep, for I am very 
eavy ? 
Ant. Go ſleep, and hear us. 


[ All fleep but Allo x. SER. and Ax r. 


Alan. What, all ſo ſoon aſleep! I wiſh mine eyes 
; C 6. 


4 Fiiſon, or feizon, ſignifies plenty, ubertas;. not-moiſture, or juice of 
grails, as Mr. Pope ſays. EDwARDS. 


Mr. Pope, however, is not entirely miſtaken, as foiſon, or fizon, ſomes. 


limes bears the meaning which he has affixed to it. STEEVENS. 
This ſtage- direction does not mean to tell us that Ariel himſelf was 
the fdicen; but that ſolemn muſic attended his appearance, was an ac» 


| Com paniment to his entry, STEEVENS. 


I, 


Would,, 


— o 
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Would, with themſelves, ſhut up my thoughts: I find, 
They are inclin'd to do ſo, | 
Seb. Pleaſe you, fir, 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 
It ſeldom viſits ſorrow ; when it doth, 
It is a comforter, 
Ant. We two, my lord, 
Will guard your perſon, while you take your reſt, 
And watch your ſafety. 
Alon. Thank you: Wond'rous heavy. 


ALonso fleeps, Exit Ann 


Seb, What a ſtrange FORD for poſſeſſes them ? 

Ant. It is the quality o' the climate. 

Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eye-lids fink ? I find not 
Myſelf diſpos'd to ſleep. 

Ant, Nor I; my ſpirits are nimble, 
They fell together all, as by conſent ; 
They dropp'd, as by a thunder-ſtroxe. What might, 
Worthy Sebaſtian ?—O, what might ?—No more ;— 
And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy face, 
What thou ſhould'ſt be: the occaſion ſpeaks thee ; and 
My ſtrong imagination ſees a crown 


Dropping upon thy head, 
Seb, a What, art thou waking ? 
Ant. Do you not hear me ſpeak ? 
Seb, I do; and, ſurely, 


It is a ſleepy language; and thou ſpeak'ſt 
Out of thy ſleep : What is it thou didſt ſay ? 
This is a ſtrange repoſe, to be afleep 
With eyes wide open; ſtanding, ſpeaking, moving, 
And yet ſo faſt aſleep, 

Ant. b Noble Sebaſtian, 
Thou le t'ſt thy fortune ſleep die rather; wink'ſt 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb. Thou doſt fnore diſtinctly; 
There's meaning in thy ſnores. 
Ant. J am more ſerious than my cuſtom : you 


Mult be ſo too, if Leed me; which to do, 


* 


Treble 


Treble 
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Trebles thee oer. 


Seb. Well; I am ftanding water. 
Aut. T'll teach you how to flow. 
; Do ſo: to ebb, 


8 Seb. 

Hereditary ſloth inſtructs me, 
; Ant. O, 
If you but knew, how you the 1 cheriſh, 
Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in ſtripping it, 
You more inveſt it!7 Ebbing men, indeed, 

Moſt often did ſo near the bottom run, 


ay their own fear, or ſloth. 


Geb. Pr'ythee, ſay on: 

The ſetting of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 

A matter 5058 thee; and a birth, rl 

Which throes thee much to yield. 

Ant. . Thus, ſir 8 

Although this lord of weak remembrance,* this 
Who ſhall be of as little memory, 

When he is earth'd,) hath here almoſt perſuaded 
| {For he's a ſpirit of perſuaſion only,) 
he king, his ſon's alive; *tis as impoſſible 
That he's und rown'd, as he that ſleeps here, ſwims. 


Seb, 


© You muſt put on more than your uſual ſeriouſneſs, if you are dif». 
ſed to pay a proper attention to my propoſal ;. which attention if. you 
| beſtow, it will in the end make you thrice what you are. Sebaſtian is 
Wready brother to the throne ; but, being made a king by Antonio's con- 
Tivance, would be (according to our author's idea of greatneſs) thricethe 
Wan he was before, In this ſenſe he would be frebled o'er. STLEVENTS» 
þ 7 Sebaſtian introduces the famile of water. It is taken up by Anto- 
Mo, who fays he will teach his ſtagnant water to flow. lt has already 
&:rn.dto ebb, fays Sebaſtian. To which Antonio replies, 0 if you but 
1-70 beto much even that metaphor, wwhich you uſe in jeſt, encourages to the de- 
Wer which I bint at; bew in ſtrigging the words of their c:mmon meaning, 
nd ufing them figuratively, you adapt them to your cron ſituation !* 
EDpinnunaGn MAGAZINE, 
5 This lord, who, being now in His dvtage, has outlived his faculty of 
membering; and who, once laid in the ground, ſhall be as little reme m 
red himſelf, as he can now remember other things. Jonson. 


: 9 Of this entangled ſentence I can draw. no ſenſe from the preſent 
Reding, and therefore imagine that the author gave it thus: 


Fer he, a ſfirit of perſuaſion, only 
Profeſſes to perſuade the king, his ſon's ali xe; 


Dm a... A ̃vr — 
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Seb. I have no hope 
That he's undrown'd. 

Ant. O, out of that no hope, 
What great hope have you! no hope, that way, is 
Another way ſo high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 
But doubts diſcovery there. Will you grant, with me, 
That Ferdinand is drown'd ? 


Seb. | He's gone. 

Aut. Then, tell me, 
Who's the next heir of Naples ? 

Seb. Claribel, 


Ant. She that is queen of Tunis; ſhe that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man's life ;3 ſhe that. from Naples 
Can have no note, unleſs the ſun were poſt, 5 
(The man i' the moon's too ſlow,) till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable; ſhe, from whoms 
We were all ſea-ſwallow'd, though ſome caſt again ;* 1 
. 


Of which the meaning may be either, that he alone, zul'e is a ſpirit of fr. 
ſuaſſon, profeſſes to perſuade the king; or that, He only profeſſes to perſuct, 


that is, without being ſo perſuaded bim ſelf, be makes a ſhow of perſuadzng tk 
king. JonunsoNn. 


The meaning may be—He is a mere rhetorician,. one who profeſs 


the art of perſuaſion, and nothing elſe ;; i. e. he profeiles to perſuade anc 


ther to believe that of which he himſelf is not convinced; he is conten:if 


to be plauſible, and has no further aim. SrEEvENS. 

2 That this is the utmoſt extent of the proſpect of ambition, the poi! 
where the eye can paſs no farther, and where objects loſe their diſtind- 
neſs, ſo that what is there diſcovered is faint, obſcure, and doubtful, 

OHN50S, 

3. Ata greater diſtance than the life of man is long enough to reach. 

STEEVEN 

4 Note (as Mr. Malone obſerves) is notice, or information. | 

Shakſpeare's great ignorance of geography is not more conſpicuous ! 
any inſtance than in this, where he ſuppoſes Tunis and Naples to hat 
been at ſuch an immeaſurable diſtance from each other. He may, bo 
ever, be ccuntenanced by Apo!lomus Rbodius, who ſays, that both the Ali. 
and Po meet in one, and diſcharge themſelves into the gulph of Yer 
and by A ſcbylus, who has placed the river Eridanus in Spain. 

| STEEVES!, 


5 i. e. in coming from whom, MALONE. P 
Caſt is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in Macbeth, Act II. ſc, ul 

5 = though he took my legs from me, I made a ſhift to coff him.” 
f STEEVENG 
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Ind, by that, deſtin'd? to perform an aR, 
W hereof what's paſt is prologue ; what to come, 
Þ yours and my diſcharge.* 
Seb. What ſtuff is this? How ſay you? 
Tis true, my brother's davghter's queen of Tunis; 
$ is ſhe heir of Naples; *twixt which regions 
There is ſome ſpace. 
Ant, A ſpace whoſe every cubit 
Secms to cry out, How hall that Claribel 
M.aſure us back to Naples ?-—Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebaſtian wake !—Say, this were death 
That now hath ſeiz d them; why, they were no worſe 
Than now they are: There be, that can rule Naples, 
As well as he that ſleeps; lords, that can prate 
As amply, and unneceſſarily, 
As this Gonzalo; I myſelf could make 
A chough 9 of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
I The mind that I do! what a fleep were this 
Ant, For your advancement ! Do you underſtand me * 
5 Sb, Methinks, I do. 


MN An:. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? 
Seb. I remember, 
_ Jou did ſupplant your brother Proſpero. 
en = Ant. True . 


And, look, how well. my garments fit upon me; 
e poi We Much feater than before: My brother's ſervants. 
ind. Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 
„Fe. But, for your conſcience— 


_ Al. Ay, Sir; where lies that? if it were a kybe,, | 
n 1 would put me to my ſlipper ;. But I feel not d 
I This deity in my boſom : twenty conſciences, f 

* That ſtand twixt me and Milan, candy'd be they, q 
go 2 And 1 
os BE 4 
85 5 tis a common plea of wickedneſs to call temptation deſtiny. Þ 

1 JonnsoN. if 
11 1 The late Dr. Muſgrave very reaſon a bly propoſed to ſubſtitute—deſtin'd. | 

pr—deſtiny, As the conſtruction of the paſſage is made eaſier by this | 
ſc, it Dght change, 1 have adopted it, STEEVENS, 


bi. e. depends on what you and I are to perform. STEEVENS, 
I Achougbes] Is a bird of the jack-daw kind. STEE VANS. 
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And melt, ere they moleſt !* Here lies your brother, | 
No better than the earth he lies upon, 5 


If he were that which now he's like; whom TI, 9 
With this obedient ſteel, three inches ot it, un. 
Can lay to bed for ever: whiles you, doing thus, (Fc 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put | 74 
This ancient morſel,3 this fir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our courſe. For all the reſt, 
They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps milk ;4 
They'll tell the clock to any buſineſs that 
We ſay befits the hour, 
Seb. Thy caſe, dear friend, 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou got'ſt Milan, 
T'll come by Naples. Draw thy ſword : one ſtroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou pay'ſt; 8 
And I the king ſhall love thee. wy 
Ant. Draw together : BY * 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like vw 
Jo fall it on Gonzalo, | | 
Seb. O, but one word. TW 
[ T hey converſe apo . 
M Li 
2 And melt ere they moliſt!] I had rather read It f 


Would melt ere they moleſt. 
i. e. Twenty conſciences, ſuch as ſtand bet teen me and my hopes, beg 
Were congealed, would meit before they ccu'd moleſt me, or prevent the cri.” 
tion of my purpoſes. JoxnsoNn. To 


Let twenty conſciences be firſt congealed, and then diſſolved, ec Of 
moleſt me, or prevent me from executing my purpoſes, Ma tox. 14 
If the interpretation of Johnſon and Malone is juſt, and is certain! , | 
intelligible as er; but I can ſee no reaſonable meaning in this interpri® A 
tion. It amounts to nothing more as thus interpreted, than My c/o n 
muſt melt and become ſofter than it is before it _ me; which is an 10:78 I 
dity unworthy of the Poet. I would read «+ Candy'd be they, e mer ſa 
and the expretiſion then has ſpirit and propriety, Nad I iquenty cnc Th 
lays Antonio, they might be bot or c:{d for me; they ſhould net give e Or 
ſmalleſt treuble."— Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. STEEVENS- 
3 For morſe! Dr. Warburton reads—ancient meral, very elegantly "Wi F Y 
judiciouſly; yet I know not whether the author might not write 1:1. ol 
we ſay a piece of a man. JOHNSON, = 
4 1. e. Receive any hint of villainy. | For 


They will adopt, and bear witneſs to, any tale you ſhall invent; 
may faborn them as evidences to clear you from all ſuſpicion of 4 
murthered'the king, HEN LEV. 
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1 Muſick. Re-enter AxIIL, inviſible, 


Ii. My maſter through his art foreſees the danger 
u theſe, his friends, are in; and ſends me forth, 
| (For elſe his projeR dies,) to keep them living, 
ü [Sings in Gon ZALO'S ears 


While you here do ſnoring lie, 
Open-ey'd conſpiracy 

His time doth take : 
If of life you keep à care, 
Shake off ſlumber, and beware ? 


Awake 1! awake! 


Aut. Then let us both be ſudden. 

Cen. Now, good angels, preſerve the king! [ They wake. 
| Alon, Why, how now, ho! awake! Why are you 
drawn ?5 
Wherefore this ghaſtly looking ? 

= Gon, What's the matter ? 
Seb. Whiles we ſtood here ſecuring your repoſe, 
Eren now, we heard a hollow burſt Tf bellovieg 
Like bulls, or rather lions; did it not wake you? 
It truck mine ear moſt terribly, 

Abs. I heard nothing. 
An.. O, 'twas a din to fright a monſter's ear; 

To make an earthquake ! ſure, it was the roar 

Of a whole herd of lions, 

Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 
Cor. Upon mine honour, fir, I heard a humming, 
Aud that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me: 

ET ſhak'd you, fir, and cry'd; as mine eyes open'd, 

el ſaw their weapons drawn :—there was a noiſe, 

We 7 hat's verity : *Beſt ſtand upon our guard; 

Or that we quit this place: let's fr we Weapons. 

. Lead off this ground; and let's make further ſearch 

"I For my poor ſon, | 

Con. | Heavens keep him from theſe beaſts! 
For he is, ſure, i' the iſland. 


 * —— drawn ?] Having your ſwords drawn. JoxN50N, 
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Alon. Lead away. 
Ari, Proſpero my lord ſhall know what I have done: 
f Aſt, 
So, King, go ſafely on to ſeek thy ſon. ha 
| n 
ag 
SCENE II. not 
there 
Anctber part of the iſland, there 
a lan 
Euter CaLIBAx, with a burden of vod. 2 
5 th 
A noiſe of thunder heard, is | 
Cal. All the infections that the ſun ſacks up 1 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſper fall, and make him . 


By inch-meal a diſeaſe! His ſpirits hear me, 

And yet I needs muſt curſe, But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin ſhows, pitch me i' the mire, 
Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unleſs he bid them ; but 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me : 

Sometime like apes, that moe® and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks ? at my foot-fall ; ſometime am 1 

All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues, 
Do hiſs me into madneſs ;—-Lo! now! lo! 


Enter 'TRINCULO, 


Here comes a ſpirit of his; and to torment me, 
For bringing wood in ſlowly: I'll fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here's neither buſh nor ſhrub, to bear off 2) 
weather at all, and another ſtorm brewing ; I hear it ſing! 
the wind: yond' ſame black cloud, yond' huge one, 100k 


like a foul bumbard that would ſhed his liquor. If it ou 


thunder, 


þ mn that moe, c. ] i.e. make mouths. STEEVENS- 


7 i. e. prickles. STEEVENS. | 
s Enwrapped by adders 2wourd or twiſted about me. Jonx so 


el, 


— (mells like a ſiſn; a very ancient and fiſh-like ſmell; a kind 


of, not of the neweſt, Poor- John. A ſtrange fiſh! Were I in 
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onder, as it did before, I know not where to hide my head: 
nd ſame cloud cannot chooſe but fall by pailfuls. What 
e we here? a man or a fiſh? Dead or alive? A fiſh: he 


Epgland now (as once I was,) and had but this fiſh painted,» 


| not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of ſilver : 


there would this monſter make a man; any ſtrange beaſt 
there makes a man: when they will not give a doit to relieve 
alame beggar, they will lay out ten to fee a dead Indian. 
Legg'd like a man! and bis fins like arms! Warm, o' my 
troth! I do now let looſe my opinion, hold it no longer ; 
this is no fiſh, but an 1ſlander, that hath lately ſuffer'd by a 
thunder-bolt, {Thunder, } Alas! the ſtorm is come again: 

bet way is to creep under his gaberdine; there is no 
* ſhelter hereabout: Miſery acquaints a man with ſtrange 


bedfellows : I will here ſhroud, till the dregs of the ſtorm be 


| paſt, 


Enter STEPHANO, ſinging ; a bottle in bis band, 


Ste. 1 Hall no more to ſea, to ſea, 


Here ſhall I dye aſhore jo 


This is a very ſcurvy tune to ſing at a man's funeral: 


Well, here's my comfort, [ Drinks, 


The maſter, the ſwabber, the beatſwain, and J, 
T he gunner, and his mate, 
Lv'd Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us car'd for Kate : 
For ſhe had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, Go, hang : 
She low'd not the ſavour of tar nor of pitch, 
Vet a taylor might ſcratch her where-e'er [he did itch : 
T hen to ſea, boys, and let her go hang. 


To exhibit fiſhes, either real or imaginary, was very common about 
e time of our author. STELVENS. 


That is, make a man's fortune. Jonns0Ns 


A gaberdine is properly the coarſe frock or outward garment of a pea- 
at. Still worn by the peaſants in Suſſex. SrEEVENS. 
here however means, I believe, a looſe felt cloak, MAL on. 
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This is a ſcurvy tune too: But here's my 1 ö 
s 8 / a7 . 
Cal. Do not torment me: O! = 
Ste. What's the matter? Have we devils here? 
Do you put tricks upon us with ſavages, and men of Inde; 
Ha! I have not ſcap'd drowning, to be afeard now of y 
four legs; for it hath been ſaid, As proper a man as eg 
went on four legs, cannot make him give ground: and i 
ſhall be ſaid fo again, while Stephano breathes at noſtrils, 

Cal. The ſpirit torments me; O! | 

Ste. This is ſome monſter of the iſle, with four legs; wh 
hath got, as I take it, an ague : Where the devil ſhould |; 
learn our language? I will give him ſome relief, if it e i 
for that: If I can recover him, and keep him tame, and gr 
to Naples with him, he's a preſent for any emperor that ei] 
trod on neat's leather. 

Cal. Do not torment me, pr'ythee ; 
I'll bring my wood home faſter, 

Ste. He's in his fit now; and does not talk after t 
wiſeſt. He ſhall taſte of my bottle: if he have never druni 
wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit : if I can recore 
him, and keep him tame, I will not take too much“ for hin; 
he ſhall pay for him that hath him, and that ſoundly, 

Cal. Thon doſt me yet but little hurt; thou wilt 
Anon, I know it by thy trembling :5 
Now Proſper works upon thee. 

Ste. Come on your ways; open your mouth; here is tht Mat 
which will give language to you. cat;® open your mouth: Wy. -1 
this will ſhake your ſhaking, I can tell you, and that ſoun WF 
ly: you cannot tell who's your friend ; open your chi e 
again. 

87 rin, I ſhould know that voice : It ſhould be hut he i 
drown'd; and theſe are devils: O! defend me 


H. 


4 Too much means, ary ſum, ever ſo much. STEEVENS. 

I think the meaning is, Let me take what ſum I will, however gte 
1 ſhall not take tos much for bim it is impoſſible for me to ſell him 9 
dear. Mar one. | 

5 I knoxw it by thy trembling:] This tremor is always repreſent 
as the effect of being poſſeſs'd by the devil. STEEVENS» 


© Alluding to an old proverb, that good /iguor wwill mate a we ſpeat. 
| 12% 
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gie. Four legs and two voices; a moſt delicate monſter ! 
His forward voice? now is to {| well of his friend ; his 

backward voice is to utter foul ſpeeches, and to detract. If 
all the wine in my bottle will recover him, I will help his 
ague : Come, Amen s I will pour fome in thy other 
mouth, ; 

Jin. Stephano,— 

Ste. Doth thy other month call me? Mercy! mercy! 
This is a devil, and no monſter: I will leave him; I have 
mT ſpoon, __ 

„ | Trin. Stephano !—1f thou beeſt Stephano, touch me, and 
Peak to me; for I am Trinculo ;—be not afeard,—thy 
od friend, Trinculo, 
. If thou beeſt Trinculo, come forth; T'll pull thee by 
the leſſer legs: if any be Trinculo's legs, thell are they. 
Thou art very Trinculo, indeed: How cam'ſt thou to be 
the fiege of this moon-calf ?* Can he vent Trinculos ? 

Trin. I took him to be kill'd with a thunderſtroke :— But 
att thou not drown'd, Stephano ? I hope now, thou art not 
Gown'd, Is the ſtorm over-blown ? I hid me under the 
fad moon-calf's gaberdine, for fear of the ſtorm: And 
4 thou living, Stephano? O Stephano, two Neapolitans 

ap'd ! 5" WK 
. fre. Pr'ythee, do not turn me about ; my ſtomach is not 
conſtant, 

Cal. Theſe be fine things, an if they be not ſprites, 

That's a brave god, and bears celeſtial liquor: 

Iwill kneel to him. 

Ste. How did'ſt thou *ſcape ? How cam'ſt thou hither ? 
ſwear by this bottle, how thou cam'ſ hither, I eſcap'd upon 
a butt of ſack, which the ſailors heav'd over-board, by Ws 
| ttle 


ut; 


The perſon of Fame was anciently deſcribed in this manner. 
4 STEEVENS. 
Auen] Means, ſtop your draught : come to a concluſion, 7 
Will pour ſore, &c. STEEVENS. 
| 9 Alluding to the proverb, A long ſpoon to eat with the devil. | 
is 12 ſignifies tool in every ſenſe of the word, and is here uſed in the 
Intieft, 

A mecon-calf is an inanimate ſhapeleſs maſs, ſuppoſed by Pliny to be en- 
Fndered of woman only, STELZVENS-» 
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bottle! which I made of the bark of a tree, with mine owþ * 77 
hands, ſince I was caſt a-ſnore. An al 
Cal, T'll ſwear, upon that bottle, to be thy 02 
True ſubject; for the liquor is not earthly. 1 
Ste. Here; ſwear then how thou eſcap'dſt. UI kf 
Trin. Swam a-ſhore, man, like a duck ; I can ſwim lia la 
a duck, I'll be ſworn, Pl be 
Ste. Here, kiſs the book: Though thou can'ſt ſwim like: Thou 
duck, thou art made like a gooſe. 75 


T rin, O Stephano, haſt any more of this? Br 

Ste. The whole butt, man; my cellar is in a rock by d mA 
ſea- ſide, where my wine is hid, How now, moon cat! And! 
how does thine ague ? ew 

Cal. Haſt thou not dropp'd from heaven?“ To {r 

Ste. Out o' the moon, I do aſſure thee : I was the man nx, el 
the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have ſeen thee in her, and I do adore thee : 
My miſtreſs ſhew*d me thee, thy dog, and buſh, 

Ste, Come, {wear to that; kiſs the book: I wall ſurniſh! 
anon with new contents: ſwear, 

Tin, By this good light this is a very ſhallow monſter ;- 
IT afeard of him ?—a very weak monſter ;4—'The man !' ti: 
moon ?—a moſt poor credulous monſter ;—Well drawn, 
monſter, in good ſooth. 

Cal. F'll ſhew thee every fertile inch o' the iſland ; 
And kiſs thy foot : I pr'ythee, be my god. 

Trin. By this light, a moſt perfidious and drunken monſlet, 
when his god's aſleep, he'll rob his bottle. 

Cal. III kiſs thy foot: I'll ſwear myſelf thy ſubject. 

Ste. Come on then; down, and ſwear, 

Trin. 1 ſhall laugh myſelf to death at this puppy- Hendel 
monſter; A moſt ſcurvy monſter ! I could find in my hear 
to beat him. ' 


3 The new-diſeovered Indians of the iſland of St. Salvador, aſked, 
tigns, whether Columbus and his companions, evere not come down j'® 
beavin, ToT LET. | / 

4 It is to be obſerved, that Trinculo the ſpeaker is not charged wit 
being afraid; but it was his conſciouſneſs that he was ſo that dre thi 
brag from him. This is nature. WARBURTON 


* $/-, Come, kiſs. | 

* Trin, but that the poor monſter's in drink: 

An abominable monſter ! 

Cal. I'll ſhew thee the beſt ſprings; I'll pluck thee ber- 
| ries ; 

Il fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough, 

A plague upon the tyrant that [ ſerve ! 

ll bear him no more ſticks, but follow thee, 

Thou wond'rous man. 

Fein. A moſt ridiculous monſter; to make a wonder of a 
or drunkard. 


Cal. I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 


And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- nuts; 
| Shew thee a jay's neſt, and inſtruct thee how 


To ſnare the nimble marmozgt 4 I'll bring thee 
To eluſt'ring filberds, and ſometimes I'll get thee 
Young ſea- mellss from the rock: Wilt thou go with me? 


Ste, 


5 This word has puzzled the commentators : Dr. Warburton reads 
Bemis; Mr. Theobald would read any thing rather than ſza-me/'s. Mr, 
Holt, who wrote notes upon this play, obſerves, that limpets are in ſome 


places called ſcams, and therefore I had once ſuffered ſcamels to ſtand. 


OHNSONs 
Theobald had very reaſonably propoſed to read ſea-malls, or ſca-melli. 


An e, by theſe careleſs printers, was eaſily changed into a c, and from 
this accident, I believe, all the difficulty ariſes, the word having been 


pelt by the tranſcriber, ſeame/s. Wrlloughty mentions the bird as Theo- 
ald has informed us. Had Mr. Holt told us in what part of England 


liners are called ſcaus, more regard would have been paid to his aſſer- 
don. 

I ſhould ſuppoſe, at all events, a brd to have been deſign'd, as young and 
Wd fb are taken with equal facility; but young birds are more caſily ſur- 
Wied than cid ones, Beſides, Caliban had already proffered to i for 
Trinculo. In Cavendiſh's ſecond voyage, the ſailors eat yourg gulls at 
the iſle of Penguins. STELVENS. 

I have no doubt but Theobald's propoſed amendment ought to be re- 
led. Sir Joſeph Banks informs me, that in Willouguby's, or rather 
gn Ray's Ornithology, p. 34, No. 3, is mentioned the common ſea- 
Wall, Larus cinereus minor; and that young ſea gulls have been eſteemed 
helicate food in this country, we learn from Plott, who, in his Hiſtory of 
ffordſhire, p. 231, gives an account of the mode of taking a ſpecies of 
Als called in that country pewits, with a plate annexed, at the end of 
ich he writes, they being accounted a good diſh at the moſt plentiful 
les.“ To this it may be added, that Sir Robert Sibbald in his Ancient 
Wat of the Shire of Fife, mentions, amongſt fowls which frequent a neigh- 
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Ste, I pr'ythee now, lead the way, without any more tal. 
ing. —Trinculo, the king and all our company elſe bein 
drown'd, we will inherit here. Here; bear my botth, 
Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by again, 

Cal. Farewell maſter ; farewell, farewell. 


Trin, A howling monſter ; a drunken monſter, 
Cal, No more dams I'll make for fiſh ; 
Nor fetch in firing 
Alt requiring, 
Nor ſcrape trenchering,® nor awaſh diſs ; 
Ban Ban, Ca—Caliban, 
Has a new maſter==Get a new man." 


hey-day, freedom ! 


3 


ACT: enn. 
Before PRosPERO's Cell, 
Enter FERDINAND, bearing a hg. 


Fer. There be ſome ſports are painful; but their labour 
Delight in them ſets off: ſome kinds of baſeneſs 
| | Are nobly undergone ; and moſt poor matters 
' Point to rich ends. This my mean taſk would be 
! As heavy to me, as 'tis odious ; but 
The miſtreſs, which I ſerve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleaſures : O, ſhe is 
Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed ; 


is. REED. 


meſticks were ſometimes employed in cleanfing them. MarLone. 


7 When Caliban fings this laſt part of his ditty, he muſt be ſuppolt 
| to turn his head ſcornfully toward the cell of Proſpero, whoſe ſervice 


had deſerted. STEEVENS, 


—— O— —— 


6 In our author's time trenchers were in general uſe; and male & 


* 


[Sings drunter) 


Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day, freedom! freedom! freedom 


Ste. O brave monſter! lead the way. Exeu, 


bouring iſland, ſeveral ſorts of ſea-malls, and one in particular, the ki | i 
<vake, a fowl of the Larus or mall kind, ot the bigneſs of an ordinary pigech © 
whick ſome hold, ſays he, to be as ſavoury and as good meat as a partric| 
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nd he's compos'd of harſhneſs. I muſt remove 

dome thouſands of theſe logs, and pile them up, 

pon a ſore ;nkinAion.: My ſweer miſtreſs 

Meeps when ſherſees me work; and ſays, ſuch baſeneſ⸗ 

Had ne'er like Executor. 1 forget: 3.01 "1 

gut theſe ſweet thoughts do even refreln my labours; 4 
Moſt buſy-leſs, when Ido i it. 8 


Euter Mixaxb. 43 and ProSPERO at a 3 "mY 
Mira. Alas, now! pray you 
Work not ſo hard: I would, the lightning had | a 


Burnt up thoſe logs, that you are enjoin d to pile! 
Pray, ſet it down, and reſt you: when this burns, 
„ will weep for having weary'd vou: My arte 
Js hard at ſtudy; pray now, reſt yourſelf ; '- - 1.5 
He's ſafe for theſe three hours. _ 
Fer. O moſt dear miſtreſs, 
he ſun will ſet, before ſhall diſcharge u rhe | 
| + ftrive;to.dow: flow Þ nab te ui hen th 3 
Mira, 7] you'll fit downg: 14 nt 1 
II bear your logs the whiles, Pray give me chat; an 40 
II carry it to e Je: 041k o eb 
= Fer, 21 17 Ma creature 
| 1 had rather crack my ſinews, break my back, . | 22720 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour. undergo, | ON | 
nile I fit lazy by. a neu „5: A 
Mira. It would become me el 0 Hu) 
As well as it dots you: and I ſhould do lt 
Wich much more eaſe; we gi. will is to it, 
"8 yours againſt, | 
Pra, Poor worm! thou art, infected 
is viſitation ſhews it. D alt au 
Mira. You look wearilys jive? 21 
Fer. No, noble miſtreſs ; tis freſh morning with me,. 


> batt 
pig Wl hen you are by at _ I . H 
mc Chieſſy, that I —__ et it in my prayers,) 20 


hat is your name? 


a Mira. 0 my faiher, 
a have broke your heſt 8 toſay fol. Fr 4 2 
vice k Vol. I. D op 3 Fer 


1 ; —beft—] For bebrſt; 3 lo e. command. n 
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Fer. Pa Admir'd Miranda! 
Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What's deareſt to the world ! Full many a lady 
T have ey'd with beſt regard; and many a time 
'The harmony of their tongues hath into 
Brought my too diligent ear: for ſeveral virtues 
Have Ilik'd ſeveral women; never any 
With fo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 
Did quarrel with the nobleft grace The ow'd, 
And put it to the foil ; But you, O you, 
So perfect, and ſo'peerleſs, are created 
Of every creature's beft.9 

Mira, Il Tdonotknow 
One of my ſex; no-woman's face remember, 
Save, from my glaſs, mine own; nor have 1 feen 
More that I may call men, than-you, good friend, 
And my dear father : how features are abroad, 

I am ſkill-leſs of; but, by my modeſty, 

(The jewel in my dower,) I would not wiſh 
Any companion in the world bat you; 
Nor can imagination ſom a ſhape, ' ' 
Beſides yourſelf, to like of: But I prattle ,*- 
Something too wildly; and my father's precepts 
Therein forg t. 8 # 

Fer. I am, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king; 
(I would, not ſo!) and would no more endure 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer 
The fleſh-fly blow ny mouth. Hear my ſoul ſpeak ; 
The very inſtant that I ſaw you, did 
My heart fly to your ſervice; there reſides, 
To _ me ſlave to it; and, for your ſake, 
Am I this patient log man. 5 

Mira. If Do you love me? 

Fer. O heaven, O earth, bear witneſs to this ſound, 


And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 


n If 
9 Alluding to the picture of Venus by Apelles. Jonnson. 

2 Mr. Malone obſerves, that to hleto, in this inſtance, ſignifies u 
56% fwell and inflame.” But | believe he is miftaken. To blco, 3" 
ſtands in the text, means the at of a fly by which ſbe ledger ce! fc 
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I ſpeak true; if hollowly, mvert _ 
'hat beſt is boded me, to miſchief! I, 
Peyond all limit of what elſe i' the world, 
Po love, prize, honour you. 
Mira. Jam a fool, 
o weep at what I am glad of.“ 
= >. | Fair encounter 
Pf too moſt rare affeftions! Heavens rain grace 
n that which breeds between them! | 
Fee. | Wherefore weep you 
* Mira. At mine unworthineſs, that dare not offer 
EF hat I defire to give; and much leſs take, 
Frhat I ſhall die to want: But this is triſting; 
And all the more it ſeeks 5 to hide itſelf, 
ne bigger bulk it fhews, Hence, baſhful cunning ! 
End prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! | 
am your wife, if you will marry me; | 
r not, III die your maid : to be your fellows 
BY ou may deny me; but I'll be your ſervant, 
Whether you will or no. 
= Fer. My miſtreſs, deareſt, 
and I thus humble ever. 
= Mira. My huſband then ? 
Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
bondage e' er of freedom: here's my hand. 
Mira. And mine, with my heart in't :7 And now farewel, 
Till half an hour hence, : 
Fer. A thouſand ! thouſand ! | 
[Exeunt FER. and Min, 
D 2 | Pro, 
. e. of augbt elſe ; of whatſoever elſe there is in the world, 
| MALONE. 
4 This is one of thoſe touches of nature that diſtinguiſh Shakſpeare 
om all other writers. It was neceſſary, in ſupport of the character of 
liranda, to make her appear unconſcious that exceſs of ſorrow and exceſs 
f joy find alike their. relief from tears; and as this is the firſt time that 
onſummate pleaſyre had made any near approaches to her heart, ſhe calls 
ach a ſeeming contradictory expreſſion of it, folly. STzEvENs. 
it ſeeks——)] i. e. my affe ction ſeeks, MALoNE. 
6 ——— your fellow Ji. e. companion. 714 
It is till euſtomary in the weſt of England, when the conditions of a 
gun are agreed upon, for the parties to ratify it by joining their hands, 
and 


I 
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Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
Who are ſurpriz'd with all; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. [I'll to my book; 
For yet, ere ſupper time, mult I perform 
Much buſineſs appertaining. Eu. 


SCENE II. 
Another part of the iſland. 


Euter S rr HAN O and TRINCULO; CALIBAN follawin 
with a bolile. 


Ste. Tell not me;—when the butt is out, we will drin 
water; not a drop before: therefore bear up, and boat 
'em :s Servant-monſter, drink to me. 

Trin. Servant-monſter ? the folly of this iſland ! The 
ſay, there's but five upon this iſle : we are three of them; i 
the other two be brain'd like us, the tate totters. 

Ste. Drink, ſervant-monſter, when I bid thee ; thy ens 
are almoſt ſet in thy head. | 

Trin. Where ſhould they be ſet elſe? he were a brar 
monſter indeed, if they were ſet in his tail.9 

Ste. My man-monſter hath drown'd his tongue in fack: 
for my part, the ſea cannot drown me: I ſwam, ere I coul 
recover the ſhore, five-and-thirty leagues, off and on, by this 
„ ſhalt be my lieutenant, monſter, or my ſtats 
dard, 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if you liſt ; he's no ſtandard.: 

Ste. We'll not run, monſieur monſter, 

Trin. Nor go neither: but you'll lie, like dogs; and yt 
ſay nothing neither, 7 

1. 


and at the fame time for the purchaſer to give an earneſt. To this prat- 
' tice the poet alludes. HENLEY» | 
- 8 A metaphor alluding to a chace at fea, Hawxins. 

9 I believe this to be an alluſion to a ſtory that is met with in Sw, 
and other writers of the time. It ſeems in the year 1574, a whale wa 
thrown aſhore near Ramſgate : . A menffrout fiſh (ſays the chronicler) vi 
not ſo monſtrous as ſome reported—for his eyes were in his head, and not iu 
his back.” Summary, 1575, p. 562. FARMER, 

2 Meaning, he is ſo much intoxicated, as not to be able to ſtand. The 
quibble between flandard, an enſign, and ſtandard, a fruit-trec that gro. 
without ſupport, is evident. 8ST IEVEXS. 5 
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Sie. Moon-calf, ſpeak once in thy life, if thou beeſt a 


Food moon-caltf. | 
Cal. How does thy honour ? Let me lick thy ſhoe ; 
u not ſerve him, he is not valiant, | 
.in. Thou lieſt, moſt ignorant monſter; I am in caſe to 
adlle a conſtable: Why, thou deboſh'd fiſh thou, was there 
rer man a coward, that hath drunk ſo much ſack as 1 to-day? 
Wilt thou tell a monſtrous lie, being but half a fiſh, and half 
==> nonfter? | 
Cal. Lo, how he mocks me! wilt thou let him, my lord? 
Trin. Lord, quoth he!—that a moniter ſhould be ſuch a 


i Hatoral! hog of 0 5k 
WF Cal. Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, I pr'ythee. 

= Se, Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head; if you 
ore a mutineer, the next tree—'"The poor monſter's my ſub- 


ia, and he ſhall not ſuffer indignit y. 

Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou he pleas'd 

To hearken once again the ſuit l made thee? | 
Ste. Marry will I, kneel, and repeat it; I will Rand, and 
ſo ſhall Trinculo. | 


Enter ARIEL, inviſible, 
Cal. As I told thee 

Before, I am ſubject to a tyrant; 
A ſorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
Cheated me of the iſland, | 
= Ari, . Thou lieſt. 


Cal. Thou lieſt, thou jeſting monkey, thou; 

would, my valiant maſter would deſtroy thee: 

do not lie. | | 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his tale, by 
this hand, I will ſupplant ſome of your teeth, 

Trin, Why, I bald nothing. | 


5 14 Mum then, and no more.—[ Te CLI BAR.] Pro- 
8 cced. 


” Cal. I ſay, by ſorcery he got this iſle ; 
„From me he got it. If thy greatneſs will 


| Revenge it on him for, I know, thou dar'ſ ; 
But this thing dare not. 
Ste, That's moſt certain. 
Cal. Thou ſhalt be lord of it, and I'll ſerye thee, 
D 3 : Ste, 


Ste. How now ſhall this be compafs'd ? Canft thou brig 
me to the party ? | 
Cal, Yea, yea, my lord ; I'll yield him thee aſleep, 
Where thou may'ſ knock a nail into his head. 3 
Ari, Thou lieft canſt not, 
Cal. What'apy'd ninny's this ? Thou ſcurvy patch 
I do beſcech thy greatneſs, give him blows, 
And take his bottle from him : when that's gone, 
He ſhall drink nought but brine ; for I'll not ſhew him 
Where the quick freſhes are. g 
Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: interrupt th 
monſter one word further, and, by this hand, I'll turn mn 
mercy out of doors, and make a tock-fiſh of thee. | 
Trix. Why, what did I? 1 did nothing; III go fur 


Ste. Didſt thou not ſay, he lied? 
Ari. Thou lieſt. E 
Ste. Do I ſo? take thou that, ¶Mrites him.] As you , 
this; give me the lie another time. A 
Trin. I did not give the lie: Out o' your wits, and hea. Wn 
ing too ?—A pox o yout bottle! this can ſack, and drit- 
ing do,—A murrain on your monſter, and the devil take you 
fingers! 1 
Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 55 
Sie. Now, forward with your tale. Pr'ythee ſtand fu 
cher off. | 3 
Cal. Beat him enough : after a little time, 
I'll beat him too, . 
Ste. Stand further. Come, proceed, 


2 


SSS O5mWw9yp 


Cal 


3 Perhaps Shakſpeare caught this idea from the 4th chapter of Jug 
v. 21. Then Jael, Heber's wife, took a nail of the tent, and took! 
Hammer in her hand, and went ſoftly uro him, and ſmote the nail into © 

les, &c. for be was faſt aſleep," &c. STEEVENS. ; | 
* It ax + be — * . Trinculo is no Fe but a jeſter; 1 
is ſo called in the ancient dramatis perſenæ. He therefore wear! 
party-colour'd dreſs of one of theſe characters. STEEYERS. 0 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that Caliban could have no knowledge of - 
Ariped coat uſually worn by fools ; and would therefore transfer in 
| | i know this circu 
| ſpeech to Stephano. But though C {ban might not know | 


| ſtance, Shakſpeare did. Surely he who has given to all countries and. 
| ages the manners of his own, might forget bimſelf here, as well as in d 
: places. M Aro R. E 


by 


err. 55 U 
Cal. Why, as I told thee, tis a cuſtom with him | 
i the afternoon to ſleep ; there thou mayꝰſt brain him, 
Þ. 3 firſt ſeia d his books; or with a log 
4 | 


Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake, 
Nor cut his wezand with thy knife : Remember, 
T Firſt to poſſeſs his books; for without them 
ness but a ſot, as I am, nor hath not ka 
one ſpirit to command: They all do hate him, 
ES As rootedly as I : Burn but his books; | 
e has brave utenſils, (for ſo he calls them, 
Wich, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal. 
e And that moſt deeply to conſider, is 
1 WT The beauty of his daughter; he himſelf 
Calls her a non-pareil : I ne'er ſaw woman, 
ul But only Sycorax my dam, and the; 
But ſhe as far wy wa Sycorax, 
As greateſt does leaſt. 
= Sr. Is it ſo brave a laſs? 


Cal. Ay, lord; ſhes will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. . 
Ste. Monſter, I will kill this man: his daughter and I 
"2 will be king and queen; (fave our graces!) and Trinculo 
and thyſelf ſhall be vice-roys :—Doft thou like the plot, 
Trinculo? | 
Frei. Excellent. | 
= Ste. Give me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat thee ; but, 
while thou liv'ſt, keep a good tongue in thy head, 
Cal. Within this hal hour will he be aſleep ; 
& Wilt thou deſtroy him then? 
Ste. | Ay, on mine honour, 


, Ari. This will I tell my maſter. | 
e Cal. Thou mak'f me merry: I am full of pleaſure; 
_ Let us be jocund: Will you troll the catch® 


Lou taught me but while-ere ? 5 
D 4 | Ste. 


5 In the old romances the ſorcerer is always furniſhed with a book, by 
reading certain parts of which he is enabled to ſummon to his aid what- 
ever dæmons or ſpirits he has occaſion to employ, When he is deprived 
of his book, his power ceaſes, MALoNZ, 

© To troll a catch, I ſuppoſe, is to diſmiſs it trigpirgly from the tongue. 


STEE.ENS, 


\ 
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Ste. At thy requeſt, monſter, I will do en „ any reaſon 
Come on, Trinculo, let us ſing. I bing 
Flout em, and ſhout em; and flow em, and flout em; 

7 hought is free. 

Cal. That's not the tune. 

any EL plays the tune on a Ale and tit 

Ste. What is this ſame ? 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the pictus 
of No- body.“ 

Ste. If oe beeſt a man, ſhew thyſelf in thy likeneſs: i 
thou beeft a devil, take't as thou liſt. 
Trin. O, forgive me my ſins! . 

Ste, He that dies, pays all debts : I aefy thee : Men 
upon us! 

Cal. Art thou aſeard 28 

Ste. No, monſter, not J. 

Cal. Be not afeard : ; the iſle is ; full of noiſes, 

Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not, 
Sometimes a thouſand twangling inſtruments 8 
Will hum about mine ears; and ſometime voices, 
That, if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 
Will make me ſleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and ſhew riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I wak' d, 
I cry'd to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where | 
ſhall have my muſic for nothing. 

Cal. When Proſpero is deſtroy'd. 

Ste. That ſhall be by and by: I remember the ſtory. 

Trin. 'The ſound is going away: let's follow it, and after, 
do our work. 

Ste, Lead, monſter; we 1 follow. —I would, I could { 
this taborer : he lays it on. 

Triu. Wilt come ? I'II follow, Stephano. Exam 


SC ENI 


7 A ridiculous figure, ſometimes repreſented on figns. Mar ont 
The alluſion is here to the print of No-body, as prefixed to the anon: 
mous comedy of «© No-body and Some-body ;** without date, RE). 
8 To effear is an obſolete verb, with the ſame meaning as to a 
STEEVEN 

9 Wi it come ? I'll fil euα, Stethane.] The firft words are Hy lo 
Calba 
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„ SCENE III. 
EY Another part of the iſland. 
Enter Aloxso, SEBASTIAN, Ax rox o, GoNZAL0, 


„ ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 
= Cr. By'r lak in, I can go no further, Sir; 
My old bones ache: here's a maze trod, indeed, 


{Through forth-rights, and meanders! by your patience, 
needs muſt reſt me. 
Aloar. | Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, 
7 Wo the-dulling of my ſpirits : fit down and reſt, 
Even here I will put off my hope, and 4 it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd, 
hom thus we ſtray to find; and the ſea mocks 
Pur fruſtrate ſearch on land: Well, let him go. 
Ant. I am right glad that he's ſo out of hope. 
7 5 [Ade to SEBASTIAN. 
Do not, for one repulſe, forego the purpoſe 
That you reſolv'd to effect. 


* 


b. The next advantage 
Will we take thoroughly. 
8 Ant. Let it be to-night ; 


For, now they are oppreſs'd with travel, they 

Vil not, nor cannot, uſe ſuch vigilance, 

As when they are freſh, 2 bn. 4 

S. 1k, fay, to-night: no more. 

olemn and ſtrange muſick; and PROSPERO above, inviſible. 

Enter ſeveral ſtrange Shapes, bringing in a banquet ; they 

= dance about it with gentle actions of ſalutation ; and, invit- 

ing the king, &c. to eat, they depart. | 

Alan. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark! 

Can. Marvellous ſweet muſick l | 
Ds Alan. 


Þ:liban, who, vexed at the folly of his new companions idly running after 
de mufick, while they ought only to have attended to the main point, 


re | 


ifter, 
1 ſee 


Count, 


NI 


— He diſpatching Proſpero, ſeems, for ſome little time, to have Raid behind. 
nM HEATH. 
op he wards— lt come? ſhould be added to Stephano's ſpeech. 17 
mA low, is Trinculo's anfwer. RI T SON. | 


; The diminutive only of our lady, i. e, ladykin. STEEVYENS, 
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Alon, Give us kind keepers, heavens! What were theſe? 
Seb. A living droltery :3 Now I will believe, | 

That there are unicorns ; that, in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phœnix' throne ; one phoenix 

At this hour reigning there. | 
Aut. I'll believe both; 

And what does elſe want credit, come to me, 

And II be ſworn tis ttue: Travellers ne'er did lie, 

Though fools at home condemn them. | 
Gon, If in Naples 

I ſhould report this now, would they believe me? 

If ] ſhould ſay, I faw ſueh iſlanders, 

(For, certes,4 theſe are people of the iſland,) 

Who, though they are of monſtrous ſhape, yet, note, 

Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 

Our human generation you ſhall find 

Many, nay, almoſt any. | 

- - Pon © Honeſt lord, 

Thou haſt ſaid well; for ſome of you there preſent, Nee. 

Are worſe than devils. [LA 
Alon. SG I Ap 2 re I | 

Such ſhapes, ſuc ure, and ſuch ſound, expre 

(Although they want the uſe of tongue,) a kind 

Of excellent dumb diſeourſe. 

Pro. Praiſe in departing.® 
Fran. They vaniſh'd ſtrangely. | 

Seb. | No matter, fince 2 

They have left their viands behind; for we have ſtomach. - 

Will't pleaſe you taſte of what is here Hoke a 8 

/ | t 1. 


on. | | 
Gon. Faith, fir, you need not fear : When we were bos, 
. 1 a | W y 
| 3 Shows, called drolleries, were in Shakeſpeare's time performed 
puppets only. From theſe our modern drolls, exhibited at fairs, &c. ud 
their name, STEEVENS. | | ; £1 
A living drollery, i. e. a drollery not repreſented by wooden machines 
but by perſonages who are alive. MAloNR. 
+ An obſolete word, ſignifying certainly. STEEVERNS. 
Jo muſe, in ancient language, is to wonder. STEEVENS. 
© Do not praiſe your entertainment too ſoon, left you ſhould haves 
 ſontoretraQt your commendation. STEZVENS-» 


* 


uno would believe that there were mountaineers,” 
WDew-lapp'd like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at them 
allets of fleſh ? or that there were ſuch men, 
&Whoſe heads ſtood in their breaſts ?5 which now we find, 
Fach putter-out on five for one,” will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

= Alon. Il Will ſtand to, and feed, 
ulhough my laſt : no matter, ſince I feel 
The beſt is paſt:— Brother, my lord the duke, 
tand too, and do as we. 


hunder and lightning. Enter AR1EL like a harpy ; claps hi: 
wings upon the table, and, with a quaint device, the banquet 
vaniſhes. | | ; 
A.. You are three men of ſin, whom deſtiny 
That hath to inſtrument this lower world, 
and what is in't) the never-ſurfeited ſea 

#Hath cauſed to belchup ; and on this iſland 

Where man doth not inhabit ; you *mongſt men 
EBcing moſt unfit to live. I have made you mad; 

% Seeing ALON. SEB. Oc. draw their ſwords. 
And even with ſuch like valour, men hang and drown 
heir er e ſelves. You fools! I and my fellows 

Are miniſters of fate; the elements 
of whom your ſwords are _— may as well 

| | 5 


Wound 


Wboever is curious to know the particulars relative to theſe mourn - 
W-incers, may conſult Maundewille's Travels, printed in 1503, by Wynken 
le Worde ; but it is yet a known truth that the inhabitants of the. Alps 
Wave been long accuſtom'd to ſuch excceſcences or tumours. 
8 Quis tumidum miratur in Alpibus ? STE EZ VANS. 
Our author might have had this intelligence from the tranſlation of 
iy, B. V. chap, 8. «* The Blemmyi, by report, have no heads, but 
duth and cies both in their breaſts.” 8TEEVINS. 
Or he might have had it from Hackluyt's Poyages, 1598: © On that 
ranch which is called Cara are a nation of people, whoſe heads appear 
bot above their ſhoulders: They are reported to have their eyes in their 
houlders, and their mouths in the middle of their breaſts.” MALox R. 
9 Each putter-out, c.] The ancient cuſtom here alluded to was 
bis. In this age of travelling, it was a practice with thoſe who engaged 
n long and hazardous expeditions, to place out a fum of money on condi. 
jon of receiving great intereſt for it at their return home. SrEEVENSB. 
i. e. that makes uſe of this world, and every thing in it, as its u- 
{e115 do bring about its ends. STEEVENS. 


we ur 
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Kill the ſtill-cloſing waters, as diminiſh 


 Perform'd, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring : 


| jollity, as we now ſay a bon wivant : Would you (ſays the Clan) han 


— — — äu— —— — — . — 
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Wound the lond winds, or with bemock'd-at ſtabs 


One dowle that's in my plume ; my fellow-miniſters 
Are like invulnerable : if you could hurt, | 
Your ſwords are now too maſly for your ſtrengths, 
And will not be uplifted : But, remember, 

(For that's my buſineſs to you, ) that you three 

From Milan did ſupplant good Proſpero; 

Expos'd unto the fea, which hath requit it, 

Him, and his innocent child : for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 

Incens'd the feas and ſhores, yea, all the creatures, 
Againſt your peace: Thee, of thy ſon, Alonſo, 
They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me, 
Ling'ring perdition (worſe than any death 

Can be at once,) ſhall ſtep by ſtep attend | 
You, and your ways; whoſe wraths to guard you from 
(Which here, in this moſt deſolate iſle, elſe falls 

Upon your heads,) is nothing, but heart's ſorrow, 

And a clear life 3 enſulnge, 


He vaniſbes in thunder : then, to foft muſich, enter the Shy 
again, and dance with mops and mowes* and carry ou it 


table, | 
Pro, ¶ Afede.] Bravely the figure of this harpy haſt thou 


Of my inſtruction haſt thou nothing 'bated, 
In what thou hadſt to ſay : ſo, with good life,“ 4 


3 Pure, blame ſe ſs, innocent. Jonnsons 

4 To mock and to motue, ſeem to have had a meaning ſomewhat ſimilz; 
i. e. to inſult, by making mouths, or wry faces. STEEVENS. 

ub good life may mean, with exat? preſentation of their ſeveral cl. 
rafters, with obſervation range of their particular and diſtinct parts. » 
we ſay, he ated to the fe. Jounson. : 

Geod life, however, in Twe'fib Night, ſeems to be uſed for inne 


a love ſong, or a ſong of gend Lfe ? Sir Toby anſwers, „A love fong 
love ſong; — “( Ay, ay, (replies Sr Andrew) I care not for god life 
It is plain, from the character of the laſt ſpeaker, that he was meant © 
miſtake the ſenſe in which good /ife is uſed by the Clown, It may there 
tore, in thg. preſent ip ſtance, mean, boneft alaerity or cheerfulreſs. 

87 Srzinn 
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nd obſervation ſtrange, my meaner miniſters 
heir ſeveral kinds have done: * my high charms work, 
And theſe, mine enemies, are all knit up 
n their diſtractions: they now are in my power; 
$A nd in theſe fits I leave them, whilſt J viſit 
oung Ferdinand (whom they ſuppoſe is drown'd,) 
nd his and my lov'd darling. 
4 | Exit PROSPERO rom above. 
BS Gor. I' the name of ſomething holy, fir, why ſtand you, 
In this ſtrange ſtare ? 
Alon. O, it is monſtrous! monſtrous! 
lethought, the billows ſpoke, and told me of it; 

The winds did ſing it to me; and the thunder, 

bat deep and dreadful organ- pipe, pronounc d 

Erbe name of Proſper ; it did baſs my treſpaſs.” 
herefore y ſon 1'the ooze is bedded ; and 

ll ſeek him deeper than e er plummet ſounded. 


And with him there lie mudded. [ Exit, 
Seb. But one fiend at a time, 
u fight their legions o'er, 


Ant. I'll be thy ſecond. 
Exeunt SEB. and ANT, 
= Gor, All three of them are deſperate; their great guilt, 
Like poiſon given® to work a great time after, 
Now 'gins to bite the ſpirits: I do beſeech you 
That are of ſuppler joints, follow them ſwiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecſtacy 9 ' 


ap! 
5 


1 
I 


May 


= To do any thing with good life, is ſtill a provincial expreſſion in the 
Weſt of England, and fignifies, to do it swith the full bent and energy of 
u:“ And obſervation ſtrange, is with ſuch mir ute atiention to the 
ders given, as to excite admiration. HENLEY» a 

6 Have diſcharged the ſeveral functions allotted to their different 


natures. 
= 7 The deep pipe told it me in a rough baſs found. JonxeoN. 


acett 
hat The natives of Africa have been ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of the ſecret 
ng how to temper poiſons with ſuch art as not to operate till ſeveral years 


after they were adminiſtered. Their drugs were then as certain in their 
effect, as ſubtle in their preparation. SrEEVERNS. 

9 Ecftacy meant not anciently, as at preſent, rapturcus pleaſure, but 
alienation of mind, Mr. Locke has not inelegantly ſtyled it dreaming 
wi'b our eyes open, | 3 | 
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May now provoke them to, 


Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter: But 


To make this contract grow ; but barren hate, 
Sour ey d diſdain, and diſcord, ſhall beſtrew + 


fero conſiders himſelf as the flock or parent-tree, and his daughter #1 
fibre or portion of himſelſ, and for whoſe benefit he himſelf lives. 


zonder ; the ſame is the ſenſe in the foregoing ſcenes. Jo ns0x. 


Adri. Follow, I pray you. 


Exam 2 


F Wn 


— — 


ACT IV, SCENE I. 
Before Proſpero's cell, 
Enter PROSPERO, FERDINAND, and MIRANDA. 


Pro. If I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 
Your compenſation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own hfe,* 
Or that for which I live; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the teſt : ? here, afore HeaFtn, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
Do not ſmile at me, that J boaft her off, 
For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 


And make it halt behind her. 
Fer, I do believe it, 
Againſt an oracle. 


Pro. Then, as my gift, and thine own acquiſition 


If thou doſt break her virgin knot + before 
All ſanctimonious ceremonies may _ 

With full and holy right be miniſter'd, 

No ſweet afperſion 5 ſhall the heavens let fall 


The 
2 4e A ebrid of mine own life” is a fibre or a pert of my own life, Pre 


STEEVENS 
3 Strangely is uſed by way of commendation, merweilleu[cment, 111 


+ This, and the paſſage in Pericles Prince of Tyre, are manifeſt alu. 
fions to the zones of the ancients, which were worn as guardians d 
ehaſtity by marriageable young women, HEN ITX. 

5 Afperfion is here uſed in its primitive fenfe of ſprinting. . 
pre ſent it is expreſſi ve only of calumny and de traction. STZgvt>* 
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t 4 he union of your bed with weeds ſo loathly, 
That you ſhall hate it both: therefore take heed, 


WR: Hymen's lamps ſhall light you, 
= For, As I hope 
Por quiet days, fair iſſue, and long life, | 
Mich ſuch love as tis now; the murkieſt den, 
e moſt oppörtune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion 
Dur worſer Genius can, ſhall never melt 
Mine honour into luſt ; to take away 
ET he edge of that day's celebration, 
When 1 ſhall think, or Phœbus' ſteeds are founder'd, 
r night kept chain'd below. 
Pro. | Faicly ſpoke : 
it then, and talk with her, ſhe is thine own,— 
What, Ariel ; my induftrious ſervant Ariel ! 
| Enter ARIEL, 
Ari. What would my potent maſter ? here I am. 
Pe. Thou and thy meaner fellows your Iaft ſervice 
Did worthily perform; and I muſt aſe you 
In ſuch another trick: go, bring the rabble,® 
Deer whom I give thee power, here, to this place: 
Incite them to quick motion; for I muſt 
EBeſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art; it is my promiſe, 
And they expect it from me. 
= Ari Preſently ? 


= Pro, Ay, with a twink. 
Ai. Before you can ſay, Come, and go, 
And breathe twice; and cry, /, /o; 
Fach one tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mowe : 

Do you love me, maſter ? no. 


Till thou doſt hear me call. 
Pre. Look, thou be true; de not give dalliance 


Too much the reign; the ſtrongeſt oaths are ſtraw 
Jo the fire i' the blood: be more abſtemious, 


b The crew of meaner ſpirits. JonxsoN. 


Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel: Do not approach, 


Ari Well I conceive. Exit. 


— 


— A ER tt. th. 
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Or elſe, good night, your vow ! | 
Fer, I warrant you, fir; 
The white-cold virgin ſnow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver, 
Pro, | Well. 
Now come, my Ariel; bring a corollary,, 
Rather than want a ſpirit; appear, and pertly,— 
No tongue; all eyes; be ſilent. Soft niſil 


A Maſque. Enter Ir1s. 


Tris, Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich leas d Ni 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peaſe ; her 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling ſheep, er 
And flat meads thatch'd with ftover\9 them to keep; av 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, Ii 
Which ſpungv April at thy heſt bettims, no 
To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns ; and thy broom groves Hutti 
Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed bachelor loves, = TG 
Being laſs-lorn ;* thy pole-chpt vineyard ;33__ 

And thy ſea-marge, fler, and rocky-hard, 'YV 
Where thou thyſelf doſt air: I he queen o' the ſky, ill! 
Whoſe watery arch, and meſſenger, am J, ars“ 


Bids thee leave theſe; and with her ſovereign grace, 


Here on this graſs- plot, in this very place, rear 
To come and ſport: her peacocks fly amain, Ard! 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 7 
Enter CrRes. ana 

Cer, Hail, many-colour'd meſſenger, that ne'er * 
Doſt di ſobey the wife of Jupiter; | | 
Who, with thy ſaffron wings, upon my flowers ; 91 
Diffuk azed 

7 That is, bring more than are ſufficient, rather than fail for wantd A 
numbers. Corollary means ſurplus, STEEVENS. 7 rniſh 

8 Thoſe who are preſent at incantations are obliged to be ſtrid 1 
filent, « elſe“ as we are afterwards told, ** the ſpell is marred.” As 

' Toxx59%-WHR. 

9 Stover (in Cambridgeſhire and other counties) ſignifies hay made d ＋ 
coarſe, rank graſs, ſuch as even cows will not eat while it is gret% Mof 
Stover is likewiſe uſed as thateh for cart-lodges, and other buildings d Jun 
deſerve but rude and cheap coverings. STEEVENS nber 


2 Laſs-lorn is forſaken of his miſtreſs. STEEVEN S. 
3 To clip is to twwine around or embrace, Ine oles are c/ip'd or er 
braced by the vines. STEEVENS, | 
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ffuſeſt honey drops, refreſhing ſhowers ; 4 
Id with each end of thy blue bow doſt crown 
boſky acres, and my unſhrubbd'd down, | 

ch ſcarf to my proud earth; Why hath thy queen 
Smmon'd me hither, to this ſhort-graſs'd green ?5 
Ini. A contract of true love to celebrate; 
Ind ſome donation freely to eſtate * 
the bleſs'd lovers, 85 
(7 Tell me, -heavenly bow, 
Venus, or her ſon, as thou doſt know, 
o now attend the queen? ſince they did plot n 
The means, that duſky Dis my daughter got, 
er and her blind boy's ſcandal'd company 

have forſworn. a 
Iris. | Of her ſociety 
not afraid: I met her deity 
utting the clouds towards Paphos; and her ſon 
ove-drawn with her: here thought they to have done 
me wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
Thoſe vows are, that no bed-right ſhall be paid 
ill Hymen's torch be lighted ; but in vain; 
lars's hot minion is return'd again 
er waſpiſh-headed ſon has 85 his arrows, 
Wears he will ſhoot no more, but play with ſparrows, 
Ind be a boy right out, | 
E Cer, | Higheſt queen of ſtate, “ 
Preat Juno comes; I know her by her gait, 


( Boſky acres are fields divided from each other by hedge-rows. 
| STEEVENS, 
The old copy reads ſhort-gras''d green. Sbort- graxed green means 
azed [7 az to be ſhorts S1EEVENS, | ; 
6 Mr, whalle, thinks this paſſage a remarkable inſtance of Shake - 
eare's knowledge of ancient poetic ſtory ;z and that the hint -was 
miſhed by the Dum incedo Regina of Virgil. John Taylor, the water- 
det, declares, that he never learned his Accidence, and that Latin and 
zench were to him Heathen Greek; yet, by the help af Mr. Whalley's 
zument, I will prove him a learned man, in ſpite of every thing he 
iy ſay to the contrary ; for thus he mgkes a gallant addreſs his lady 
Moſt ineftimable magazine of beauty ! in whom the port and majeſty 
Juno, the wiſdom of Jove's brain-bred girl, and the feature of 
Jtuerea, have their domeſtical habitation,” FARMER. 
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| 4 ner J UNO, 
Jun. How does my bounteous ſiſter? Go with me, 


To bleſs this twain, that they may proſperous be, 
And honour'd in their iſſue, 4 


SONG. 


Juxo, Honour, riches, marriage-bl:ſſing, 
Long continuance and increaſing, 
Hourly joys be flill upon you ! 
Juno fings her bleſſings on you. 

Ctr. Earth's increaſe, and foiſon plenty ;7 
Barns and garners never empty; 
V ines with cluſt ring bunches growing ; 
Plants, with goodly burden bowing ; 
ring come to you, at e 
n the very end of harveſt ! 

Scarcity, and avant, ſhall ſoun you; 
Ceres bleſſing ſo is on you. 


Fer. This is a moſt majeſtic viſon, and 
Harmonious charmingly: May I be bold 
To think theſe ſpirit?? 
Pro, Spirits, which by mine art 
J have from their confines call'd to enact 
My preſent fancies. a 
Fer. Let me live here ever; 
So rare a wonder'd father, and a wife, 
Make this place paradiſe. 
Juno and Ceres whiſper and ſend Ix is on employment, 
Pro. Sweet now, ſilence: 
= and Ceres whiſper ſeriouſly ; 
ere's ſumething elſe to do: huſh and be mute, 
Or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. | 
Tris, You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the wandring bro 
With your ſedg'd crowns, and ever-harmleſs looks, 
Leave your criſp channels,“ and on this green land 4 
l . . 0 


7 i. e. plenty to the utmoſt abundance; foiſon Ggnifying p_ 

; | | TE 

8 Criſp, i. e. curling, vinding. Lat. criſus. Criſp, hovev*" © 
allude to the little — curl = it is . er 4 8 the gf 
wind occaſions on the ſurface of waters. STEEVENS. - 


nfwer your ſummons ; Juno does command: 

me, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 

contract of true love; be not too late. 

4 | Enter certain Nymphs. 

oo ſun-burn'd ſicklemen, of Auguſt weary, 

Nome hither from the furrow, and be merry; 

lake holy-day : your rye- ſtraw hats put on, 
Ind theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 

country footing. | 


range, hollow, and confuſed noiſe, they heavily vaniſh. 
Pro. [aſide.] L had forgot that foul conſpiracy 

f the beaſt Caliban, and his confederates, 

Ngainſt my life; the minute of their plot 


1 no more. | 
Fe. This is moſt ſtrange : your father's in ſome paſſion 
Phat works him ſtrongly. | 2 | 
Mira. Never till this day, 
him touch'd with anger ſo diſtemper'd. 

= Pro, You do look, my ſon, in a mov d ſort, 

if you were diſmay'd : be chearful, fir: 

, r revels now are ended: theſe our actors, 

Ws I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 

Wre melted into air, into thin air; 

ad, like the baſeleſs fabrick of this viſion, 

e cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

e ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 

ea, all which it inherit,“ ſhall diſſolve ; 

nd, like this inſubſtantial pageant ſaded, 

ave not a rack behind: We are ſuch ſtuff 


. 


8 As 
9 i. e. all who poſſeſs, who dwell upon it. | 
2 Fuded means here—having vaniſhed Maroxe. 
3 Leave not a rack behind:] The winds (ſays Lord Bacon) which 
de the clouds above, which we call the rack, and are not perceived 
ow, paſs without noiſe.” 1 ſhould explain the word rack ſomewhat 
terently, by calling it the laft fleeting weſtige of the big beſt clouds, ſcarce 
ceptible on account of their diſiance and tenuity. What was anciently 
ed the rack is now termed by failors—the ſcud. STEEVENS» 
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Writer certain Reapers, properly habited: they join with the 
Nymphs in a graceful dance ; towards the end whereof 
Ss PRoSPERO farts ſuddenly, and ſpeaks; after which, ta a 


almoſt come. [ To the ſpirits.) Well done; — avoid ,— 
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As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a ſleep. Sir, Fam vex'd ; 

Bear with my weakneſs; my old brain is troubled, 
Be not diſturb'd with my infirmity : 

If you he pleas'd, retire into my cell, 

And there repoſe ; a turn or two I'll walk, 
'Toſtill my beating mind. 


Fer. Miran. Wie wiſh your peace. En. 


Pro. Come with a thought: I thank you Ariel, com 
3 | Enter AgieL. 

Ari. Thy thoughts I cleave to: What's thy pleaſure ? Wi 
. ; 0 4 Q 0 A | 53 

OpIT 


Pro, 
We muſt prepare to meet with Caliban.“ 
Ari, Ay, my commander : when I preſented Ceres, 


T thought to have told thee of it; but I fear'd, 
Leſt I might anger the. 


Pro. Say again, where didſt thou leave theſe varlets ? 
Ari, I told you, fir, they were red-hot with drinking; 
So full of valour, that they ſmote the air 


For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 
For kiſſing of their feet ; yet always hending 

Towards their project: Then beat my tabor, 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their ears, 
Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, | 

As they ſmelt muſick; fo I charm'd their ears, 

That, calf-like, they my lowing follow'd, through 
Tooth'd briers, ſharp furzes, pricking goſs, and thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail ſnins: at laſt I left them 

I' the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 1 


3 To cleave to, is to unitegwwith cloſely 

4 To meet with is to N z to play ſtratagem againſt ſtratagen 
The parſon knows the temper of every one in bis houſe, and according”) et 
meets with their wices, or advances their wirtues, HERRERT'S Cl 
Parſon. Jounson, 

5 I know not how Shakeſpeare diſtinguiſh'd goſs from furxe; for 
he calls furze is called goſs or gorſe in the midland counties. STEEvE) 

By the latter, Shakeſpeare means the low fort of gerſe that only g 
upon wet ground, and which is well deſcribed by the name of ub 
Markham's Faretvell to Huſbandry, It has prickles like thoſe on a rok 
tree or a gooſeberry. Fe and whins occur together in Dr, Fara 
quotation from Holinſhed. Tor rz r. 
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| ere dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
Wer-ſtunk their feet. OL RR ee 
Pro. This was well done, my bird: 
Wy ape inviſible, retain thou till: Fo 
ie trumpery in my houſe, go, bring it hither, 
r tale to catch theſe thieves.“ | . 
Ari. | 1 o, Igo. | [ Exit. 
BS Pr. A devil, a born devil, on whoſe nature 
urture can never ſtick ;7, on whom my pains, 
umanely taken, all, all loſt, quite loſt ; 
Ind as, with age, his body uglier grows, 
his mind cankers : I will plague them all. 


. h Re-enter AR1EL loaden with p/ering apparel „Oc. 
ven to roaring: Come, hang them on this line. 


ProsPERO and ARIEL remain inviſible, Enter CALIBAN, 
5 STEPHANO, and TRINCULO, all guet. 
Cal. Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 
ear a foot fall ;:9 we now are near his cell. | 
Se. Monſter, your fairy, which, you ſay, is a harmleſs 
iry, has done little better than play'd the Jack with us. 
Irin. Monſter, I do ſmell all horſe-piſs; at which my 
iſe is in great 8 | 


Se. So is mine. Do you hear, monſter? If I ſhould take 


Wifpleaſure againſt you; look you,— © 


Ef. 


| ; Trin, 
Ws Stale is a word in fouling, and is uſed to mean a bait or decoy to catch 
Ws. | : 
87 Nurture is education. | OY 8 | 
W* Shakeſpeare when he. wrote this deſcription, perhaps recollected 
at his patron's moſt intimate friend, the great lord Eſſex, in an hour of 
content, ſaid of queen Elizabeth; e that ſhe grew old and canter'd, 
| that ber mind <vas become as crooked as ber carcaſe: a ſpeech, which, 
ording to Sir Walter Raleigh, coſt him hishead, and which, we may 
refore ſuppoſe, was at that time much talked of. This play being 
itten in the time of king James, theſe obnoxious words might be ſafely 
Weated, Maron, N 
9 This quality of hearing which the mole is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs In fo 
h a degree, is mentioned in Euphues, 4to. 1581, p. 64, ** Doth not 
lion for ſtrength, the turtle for love, the ant for labour, excel man? 
h not the eagle ſee clearer, the vulture ſmell better, the moale beare 


her f” Reed, © 


Fe. He has played Jack vith a lantern; has led us about like an igais 
ur, by which travellers are decoyed into the mire, Jen N so. 


Mi 
+ 

11 
If 
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There are two ſtanzas of this ballad in Orbe/lo., WAR RUR TON. 
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Trix. Thou wert but a loſt monſter, | 

Cal. Good _—_—_— give me thy favour ſtill: 
Be patient, for the prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall hood-wink this mifchance : therefore, ſpeak ſoftly; 
All's huſh'd as midnight yet, 

Trix. Ay, but to loſe our bottles in the pool, — 

Ste. There is not only diſgrace and diſhonour in thy, 
monſter, but an infinite loſs. In 

Trin. That's more to me than my wetting : yet this! 
your harmleſs fairy, monſter. 

Ste, I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o'cr ears fu 
my labour, $ 

Cal. Pry'thee, my king, be quiet: Seeſt thou here, 
This is the mouth o' the cell: no noiſe, and enter: 
Do that good miſchief, which may make this iſland 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker, | 

Ste. Give me thy hand: I do begin to have bloody 

thoughts. | | 

Trin, O king hano! O peer! O worthy Stephano! 
look, what a wardrobe here is for thee !3 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool ; it is but traſh. 

Trin. O, ho, monſter; we know what belongs to a fry 

ry :4—O king Stephano ! 

Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo ; by this hand, T'l! hat 
that gown. 2 inoxia 

Trin. Thy grace ſhall have it. e 

Cal. The dropſy drown this fool! what do you mean, 
To doat thus on-ſuch luggage ? Let's along, , 


| 3 The humour of theſe lines conſiſts in their being an alluſion tan 
old celebrated ballad, which begins thus: King Stephen was a w fer 
and celebrates that king's par ſimony with a regard to his <vardre 


The old ballad is printed at large in The Religues of Ancient Pu 
Vol. I. Pzxcv. 19 5 
4 Afﬀri was a ſhop where old clothes were ſold. The perſon 
kept one ſe ſhops, was called a. fripper. Strype, in the life of $to 
ſays, that theſe frippers lived in Birchin-lane and Cornhill, STz£#22 
--5 — Le'zalong,] Firſt edit. Let's alone. Joux son. 


1 believe the poet wrote ; 
70 Let it alone, ˖ 
« Ang do the murder firſt,” Cali 


=. do the murder firſt : if he awake, 
m toe to crown he'll fill our ſkins with pinches ; 

Pre us ſtrange ſtuff, . ; 
| te, Be ou quiet, monſter iſtreſs line, 15 not this my 
in! Now is the jerkin under the line ;* now, jerkin, you 
$ like to loſe your hair, and prove a bald jerkin. LEP 
Erin. Do, do: we ſteal by line and level, and't like your 


- 


Vi. I thank thee for that jeſt ; here's a garment for't : 
Wt ſhall not go unrewarded, while I am king of this country: 
81 % line and level, is an excellent paſs of pate; there's 
ther garment fort. . 

Trin. Monſter, come, put ſome lime? upon your fingers, 
W away with the reſt, 

Cal. I will have none on't: we ſhall loſe our time, 

d all be turn'd to barnacles, or to apess 

N th foreheads villainous low.“ Ste. 


g 


Feliban had uſed the ſame expreflion before, Mr. Theobald reads 
s along, MAL ONE. 6 
Lt alone, may mean — Let you and I only go to commit the murder, 
ing Trinculo, who is ſo ſolicitous about the traſh of dreſs behind us. 
STEEVERS, 
An alluſion to what often happens to people who paſs the line. The 
nt fevers, which they contract in that hotflimate, make them loſe 
r hair. Epwaaps' MSS, 
rhaps the alluſion is to a more indelicate diſeafe than any peculiar to the 
inoxial, Shakeſpeare ſeems todeſign an equivoque between the equi- 
ial and the girdle of a woman. It may be necefiary, however, to ob- 
e, 3a further elucidation of this miſerable joſt, that the lines on which 
hes are hung, are uſually made of twiſted horſe-bair. STZEvENs. 
That is, birdlime. ' JonnsoN. 
Skinner ſays barnacle is Hnſer Scoticus, The barnacle is a kind of 
|-fiſh growing on the bottoms of ſhips, and which was anciently ſup- 
d, when broken off, to become one of theſe geeſe. There are“ 
Gerard, in his Herbal, edit. 1597, page 1394) © in the north parts 
otland certaine trees, whereon do grow ſhell-fiſhes, &c. &c. which, 
into the water, do become fowls, whom we call barnakles 3 in the 
Nef England brant geeſe, and in Lancaſhire, tree gegſe, &c, This vul- 
nor deſerves no ſerious confutation. Commend me, however, to Ho - 
ed, (Vol. I. p. 38.) who dectares himſelf to have ſeen the feathers of 
barnacles (hang out of the ſhell at leaft two inches.” And in the 
long of Drayton's P:lyolþion, the ſame account of their generation is 
LLINS. 
Lav forebeads were anciently reckoned among deformities. 
| 1 STEEVEXNT 
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Ste, Monſter, lay-to your fingers; help to bear thi: a»; 
where my hogſhead of wine is, or-I'll turn you out of: 
kingdom : go to, carry this. 

Trin. And this, | 

Ste. Ay, and this, | | 
A noiſe of. hunters heard. Enter divers Spirits, in ſlate 
* hounds, and hunt them about; PROSPERO and ARk1tl |: 

ting them on. | 


Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey! 
Ari. Silver ! there it goes, Silver  _ 
Pro, Fury, Fury ! there, Tyrant, there ! hark, hark! 
8 [Car. Srx. and IAI N. are driver u 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulſions ; ſhorren up their ſinews 
With aged cramps ;. and more pinch-ſpotted make them, 


Than pard, or cat o' mountain. 

Ari, Hark, they roar. 
Pro. Let them be hunted ſoundly: At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies : 1 1 
Shortly ſhall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little, 
Follow, and do me ſervice. , (Lau 


—— 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
Before the Cell of Proſpero. 
Euter PROSPERO i his magick robes, and AkIEL. 


Pro. Now does my project gather to a head: by 
My charms, crack not; my ſpirits obey ; and time Wy c 
Goes upright with his carriage. Hows the day? 


A noiſe of bunters beard, ] Shakeſpeare might have had in Vt 
© Artbur's Chace, which many believe to be in France, and think 
it is a kennel of black dogs followed by unknown huntſmen with ad 

| ceeding great ſound of horns, as if it was a very hunting of ſomes 
beaſt,” GREY. 1 0 E | 
3 Alluding to one carrying a burthen. This critical period of n 
proceeds as I could wiſh, Time brings forward all the expected en 
without faultering under his burthen, STZEvVINS, 
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On the fixth hour; at which time, my lord, 
Jou ſaid our work ſhould ceaſe. 
Pro. I did ſay fo, 
Then firſt I rais'd the tempeſt. Say, my ſpirit, 
ow fares the king and his? 
.. Confin'd together 
© the ſame faſhion as you gave in charge; 
it as you left them; all priſoners, fir, 
the lime-grove which weather-fends your cell; 
hey cannot budge, till 8 releaſe.4 The king, 
is brother, and yours, abide all three diſtracted ; 
nd the remainder mourning over them, 
«ri m-{ull of ſorrow, and diſmay ; but chiefly 
Wim you term'd, fir, The good old lord, Conxalo; 
is tears run down his beard, like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds: your charm ſo ſtrongly works them, 
Fhat if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender, 
= Pro. Do'ſ thou think ſo, ſpirit ? 
Ai. Mine would, fir, were I human. | 
Pro. And mine ſhall, 
BY it thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling; 
Wt their afflictions? and ſhall not myſelf, _ 
Wnc of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
ion as they, ' be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 
Tough with their high wrongs I am ftruck to the quick, 
Net, with my nobler reaſon, gainſt my fury 
Wo take part: the rarer action is 
L virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 
Die ſole drift of my purpoſe doth extend 
Not a frown further: Go, releaſe them, Ariel 
Wy charms I'll break, their ſenſes 11 reſtore, 
nd they ſhall be themſelves, 
Ari. I'll fetch them, fir. Exit. 
Fro. Ve elves of hills, brooks, ſtanding lakes, and groves 7 
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4 i.e. till you releaſe them. MAL ONE. 
S A touch is a ſenſation. STEEVENS. 


51 feel every thing with the ſame quick ſenſibility, and am moved by 
e lame paſſions as they are. STEEVENS. 


This ſpeech Dr. Warburton rightly obſerves to be borrowed from 
1 E. Medea's 
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And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs foot 

Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 

When he comes back; you demy-puppets, that 

By moon-ſhine do the green- ſour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms ; that rejoice 

Io hear the ſolemn curfew ; by whoſe aid 


(Weak maſters though ye be,)“ I have be-dimm'd Y " 
The noon-tide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, | 
And 'twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 2 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder T 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak . 
With his own bolt: the ſtrong- basd promontory 4 
Have I made ſhake; and by the ſpurs pluck'd up 7 
The pine, and cedar: graves, at my command, . 
Have wak'd their ſleepers; oped, and let them forth oa 
Vo. 
Medea's in Ovid: and, * it proves, ſays Mr. Holt, beyond contre. dr 1 
tion, that Shakſpeare was perfectly acquainted with the ſentiments of ti: WE ol 
ancients on the ſubject of inchantments.” The original lines are the Mine 


«© Auræ que, & venti, monteſque, amneſque, lacuſque, 
«@ Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis, adeſte.“ 


The tranſlation of which, by Golding, is by no means literal, and Sad. 
ſpeare hath cloſely followed it, FARMER. F 

Whoever will take the trouble of comparing this whole paſſage wi 
Medea's ſpeech, as tranſlated by Golding, will ſee evidently that Shu 
ipeare copied the tranſlation, and not the original MaroNE. : 

Fairies and elwes are frequently, in che poets mentioned together, with 
out any diſtinction of character that I can recollect. Keyſler ſays, thi 
alp and alf, which is elf with the Suedes and Eng, .£qually ſignifet! 
mountain, or a demon of the mountains. This ſeems to have been it 
original meaning; but Somner's Di, mentions elyes or fairies of ti 
mountains, of the woods, of the ſea and fountains, without any diſt 
tion between clves and fairies, ToLLET. 


s The meaning of this paſſage may be, Though you are but inferi!! ni 
ters of theſe ſupernatural pervers: though you peſſeſs them but in a low dey's 


STEEVEST 

. by wvboſe aid, 4 
(Weak maſters though ye be,)] That is; ye are powerful auxilart 
but weak if left to yourſelves ;z—-your employment is then to mak? * 
ringlets, and midnight muſhrooms, and to play the idle pranks menu 
by Ariel in his next ſong z—yet by your aid I have been enabled to 17” 
the courſe of nature. We ſay proverbially, 1 Fire is a good ſer van butd 
bad maſter,” BLACKSTONE, 
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—1 
Wi 


y my ſo potent art: But this rough magick? 
There abjure : and, when I have requir'd 
dome heavenly muſick, (which even now I do,) 
To work mine end upon their ſenſes, that 
This airy charm is for, I'll break my ſtaff, 

EBury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
Ind, deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 
Fil drown my book. [ Solemn mnſich, 


Renter ARTEL : after him, ALoxs0, with a frantich geſture, 
ES attended by GONZALO; SEBASTIAN and AN TON 10 int 
lite manner, attended by ADRIAN and FRANCISCO : They 
all enter the circle which PrRosPERO had made, and there 
fand charmed; which PROSPERO obſerving, ſpeaks, 


ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter | 
Fo an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains,* 
dow uſeleſs, boil'd within thy ſkull ! There ſtand, 
or you are ſpell-ſtopp'd. 
Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Vine eyes, even ſociable to the ſhew of thine, 
Ball fellowly drops.3*—The charm diſſolves apace; 

Ind as the morning ſteals upon the night, 

Welting the darkneſs, ſo their riſing ſenſes 
ain to chaſe the ignorant fumes 4 that mantle 
eir clearer reaſon. —O my good Gonzalo, 
true preſerver, and a loyal fir 
him thou follow'ſt ; I will pay thy graces 
Wome, both in word and deed, —Moft cruelly 
a' thou, Alonſo, uſe me and my daughter: 


| + "7 brother was a furtherer in the a&t ;— 

0 E 

ma E 2 Thou'rt 
WY This ſpeech of Proſpero ſets out with a long and diſtin invocation 

m_ the various miniſters of his art: yet to what purpoſe they were invoked 

n 11 not very diſtinctly appear. Had our author written A this,” &c, 


dead of—“ Bat this,“ &c. the concluſion of the addreſs would have 
en more pertinent to its beginning. STEEVENS. 

* Proſpero does not de ſire them to cure their brains, His expreſſion is 
ve, not imperative; and means May muſic cure thy brains! i. e. 


2 le them. STEEVENS. 

eurer 5 euly drops.] I would read, fe!l!oww drops. The additional 
ad able only injures the metre, without enforcing the ſenſe, Felinoiy, 
art bi | 


ever, is an adjective uſed by Tuffer. STEEvExNs, 
„the fumes of ignorance, HxATH» 
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Thou'rt pinch'd for't now, Sebaſtian.—Fleſh and blood, 
You brother mine, that entertain'd ambition, 

Expell'd remorſe, and nature; 5 who, with Sebaſtian, 
(Whoſe inward pinches therefore are moſt ſtrong,) 
Would here have kill'd your king ; I do forgive thee, 
Unnatural though thou art!—' heir underſtanding 
Begins to {well ; and the approaching tide 

Will ſhortly fill the reaſonable ſhores, 

That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them, 
That yet looks on me, or would know me :—Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; [ Exit Ax, 
I will diſ-caſe me, and myſelf preſent, 

As I was ſometime Milan :—quick]y, ſpirit ; 

'] hou ſhalt ere long be free, 


AR1EL re-enters, ſinging, and helps to attire PROSPERO, 


Arn. Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I; 
In a coſlip's bell I lie: #7 
There I couch when owls ds cry. 

On the bat's back I & fly, 
After ſummer, merrily : 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall I Iive now, 
Under the blofſom that hangs on the baugh, © 


Pro. Why, that's my dainty Ariel: I ſhall miſs thee, 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom: ſo, ſo, ſo.— 
To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art: 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 
Under the hatches ; the mafter, and the boatſwain, 
Being awake, enforce them to this place 
And preſently, I pr'ythee. 
Ari, I drink the air? before me, and return 
Or e'er your pulſe twice beat. [ Exit au 
S Remerſe is by our author and the contemporary writers generally ui 
for pity, or tenderneſs of heart. Nature is natural affection. Mato, 
& Jhis thought is not thrown out at random. It compoſed a pat! ® 
the magical ſyſtem of theſe days. The idea was probably firſt ſuggeſted 


the deſcription of the venerable elm which Virgil planted at the entre 
of the infernal ſhades. Horr Writ 


7 To drink the air—is an expreſſion of ſwiftneſs of the ſame kind #" 
. dewnur the way in K. Henry VI. Joanson. 
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Con, All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
habits here; Some heavenly power guide u 
hut of this fearful country! 
Pro. Behold, ſir king, 
The wronged duke of Milan, Proſpero: 
or more aſſurance that a living prince 
Does now ſpeak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
k hearty welcome. 
Alon. Whe'r thou beeſt he, or no, * 
r ſome inchanted trifle to abuſe me, 
A: late I have been, I not know : thy pulſe 
Beats, as of fleſh and blood; and, fince I faw thee, 
The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 
tear, a madneſs held me: this mult crave 
Un if this be at all,) a moſt ſtrange ſtory. 
ET by dukedom. I reſign ;9 and do intreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs:—But how ſhould Pr pero 
Bc living, and be here? 
Pro. Firſt, noble friend, 
ere embrace thine age; whoie honor Cannot 
& meaſur'd, or conſin d. 
Con. Whether this be, 
1 be not, I'll not ſwear, 
= Pro. | You do yet taſte 
Wome ſubtilties o' the ifle, * that will not let you 
Wlieve things certain :— Welcome, my friends all ;— 
Nut you, my brace of lords, were I ſo minded, 


[ Ajide to SRB. and ANT, 


\ ] here 

Mor for av becher, is an abbreviation frequently uſed both by Shak- 

Fee and ſonſon. M. MAsoR. i 

he duchy of Milan being through the treachery of Antonio 
de feudatory to the crown of Naples, Alonzo promiſes to re ſigu his 

m of ſovereignty for the future. STEEVENS. 

Liu do yet taſte 


Heme ſubtilties o' the ifle,] This is a phraſe adopted from ancient cook- 


RIEL 

Ul 
y ua 
RE. 


part 0 5 HP , : 

od and confetionary, When a dith was ſo contrived as ro appear 
aus ike what it really was, they called it a ſubtilty. Dragons, caſtles, 
Win es &c, made out of ſugar, had the like denomination, See Dr. 


ind wh 8se's gloſſary to the Form ＋ Cary, &c. Article Sstiltees. Froiſſard 


plains much of this practice, which often led him into miſtakes at 
Per, STEEVENS. E 3 
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] here could pluck his highnefs* frown upon you, 2 P 
And juſtify you traitors ; at this time 


To 1 
T'] tell no tales. 4 
Seb, The devil ſpeaks in him, ' 4 Bav: 


Pro, No: 
For you, moſt wicked fir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankeſt fault; all of them; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know, 
Thou muſt reſtore, 


Alon, If thou beeſt Proſpero, 
Cive us particulars of thy preſervation : 
How thou haſt met us here, who three hours ſince 3? 
Were wreck'd upon this ſhore ; where I have loſt, 
How fharp the point of this remembrance is ! * 
My dear Fn Ferdinand, 
Pro, I am woe for't, ſir.“ 
Alon. Irrepairable is the loſs; and patience 
Says, it is paſt her cure. 
Pro. J rather think, 
You have not ſought her help ; of whoſe ſoft grace, 
For the like loſs, I have her ſovereign aid, 
And reit myſelf content. 
Alon. You the like loſs? 


Pn 


obo three hours ſnce—] The unity of time is moſt rech 
obſerved in this piece. The fable ſcarcely takes up a greater numberd 
hours than are employed in the repreſentation z and from the very particu 
care which our author takes to point out this circumſtance in ſo mar 
other paſſages, as well as here, it ſhould ſcem as if it were not accidents 
but purpoſely deſigned to ſhew the admirers of Ben Jonſon's art, and the 
cavillers of the time, that he too could write a play within all the ſtrict 
laws of regularity, when he choſe to load himſelf with the critics 
fetters. f 

The Beoatſwain marks the progreſs of the day again aobic“ but wh 
gaſſes fince, & e. and at the beginning of this act the duration of the 5 
employed on the ſtage is particularly aſcertained; and it refers to a pane 
in the firſt act, of the ſame tendency, The ſtorm was raiſed a? leaf n 
glaſſes after mid day, and Ariel was promiſed that the Wo ſp:uld ceaſe 
the b bour. STEEVENS. : 

4 i. e. I am ſorry for it. To be ꝛwoe, is often uſed by old writers U 
&gniſy, to be ſorry, 
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Pro. As great to me, as late; and, portable 
o make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker 
an you may call to comfort you ; for 1 
Jie loit my daughter. 
Alen. | A daughter ? 
heavens ! that they were living both in Naples, 
The king and queen there! that they were, I wiſh 
yſelf were mudded in that oozy bed 
here my ton lies. When did you loſe your daughter? 
Pro. In this laſt tempeſt. I perceive theſe lords 
this encounter do ſo much admir- a, 
hat they devour their reaſon ; aud icarce think 
eir eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath : but, howſoe'er you have 
en juſtled from your ſenſes, know for certain, 
That I am Proſpero, and that very duke 
Which was thruſt forth of Milan ; who moft ſtrangely 
pon this ſhore, where you were wreck'd, was landed, 
p be the lord on't, No more yet of this; 
r 'tis a chronicle of day by dey, 
Wot a relation tor a breakfaſt, nor > 
ting this firſt meeting. Welcome, fir ; 1 
Wis cell's my court: here have I few attendants, 
Wd ſubjects none abroad: pray you, look in. 
W dukedom fince you have given me again, 
ill requite you with as good a thing; 
C leaſt, bring forth a wonder, to content ye, 
much as me my dukedom. 


Pn 


igidy 
er & 
jculx 
mari 
ena, 
1d In 
riQek 


i ck! 


entrance of the cell opens, and diſcovers FERDINAND and 
MiRaNnba playing at cheſs, 


ira. Sweet lord, you play me falſe. 


Fer... No, my deareſt love, 
'ould not for the world. 


+ thr i 1 
= ira, Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms, © you ſhould wrangle, 


e tim 

7 And 
af bn My loſs is as | 4 has as lately h | 

gent great as yours, and has as lately happened to me. 


a. OEKNSONs 
I take the ſenſe to be only this: Ferdinand would not, he ſays, play 
alle for the world ; yes, anſwers ſhe, I would allow you to do it for 
E 4 | ſomething 


ters id 


3 
—— — — _ 


For his advice ; nor thought I had one: ſhe 


But never ſaw before; of whom I have 
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And I would call it fair play. 

Alon. If this prove 
A viſion of the iſland, one dear ſon 
Shall I twice loſe, 

Seb. A moſt high miracle! 

Fer, Though the ſeas threaten, they are merciful; 

I have curs'd them without cauſe. | 
[FR D. 4neels 10 Aloy 

Alon. | Now all the blefling 
Of a glad father compaſs thee about ! 

Ariſe, and ſay how thou cam'ſt here. 

Mira. | O! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has ſuch people in't! 

Pro, Tis new to thee. 

Alon. What is this maid, with whom thou waſt at pla! 
Your eld'ſt acquaintance cannot be three hours: ye: 
Is ſhe the goddeſs that hath ſever'd us, 

And brought us thus together ? 

Fer, Sir, ſhe's mortal; 

But, by immortal providence, ſhe's mine; 
I choſe her, when I could not aſk my father 


Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom ſo often I have heard renown, 


Receiv'd a ſecond life, and ſecond father 
This lady makes him to me. 
Alon, I am hers: 
But O, how oddly will it ſound, that I 
Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs! 
Pro. There, ſir, ſtop; 
Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heavineſs that's gone. 
Gon, I have inly wept, 
Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this, Look down, you bar 


ſomething leſs than the world, for twenty kingdoms, and 1 with your 
enough to allow you, after a little 2vrang/e, that your play was tat, 
likewiſe Dr. Grey, JouNsoN. 
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nd on this couple drop a bleſſed crown; 

For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way 

Which brought us hither ! 

Alun. I ſay, amen, Gonzalo! 

Con. Was Milan thruſt from Milan, that his iſſue 

© ould become kings of Naples? O, rejoice 

$cyond a common joy; and ſet it down 

Wich gold on laſting pillars; In one voyage 

Did Claribel her huſband find at Tunis; 

Ind Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
here he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his dukedom, 

1 a poor iſle; and all of us, ourſelves, 
When no man was his own.“ 

Alon. Give me your hands: 
; | | [To FER, aud MIR, 
Let grief and ſorrow ſtill embrace his heart, 

That doth not wiſh you joy ! 


xd 


Con. Be't ſo! Amen! 
| Re-enter As fEL, with the Maſter and Boatſwain amazedly 
= following, 


EO look, fir, look, fir; here are more of us! 
I propheſy'd, if a gallows were on land, 
This fellow could not drown :— Now, blaſphemy, 
That ſwear'ſt grace o'erboard, not an oath on ſhore ? 
Haſt thou no mouth by land? What is the news? 
© Boats, The beſt news is, that we have ſafely found 
Pur king, and company: the next, our ſhip, — 
Which, > three glaſſes ſince, we gave out ſplit, — 
* ight, and yare, and bravely rigg'd, as when 
rſt put out to ſea, 


Wc 


Ani. Sir, all this ſervice 

Have I done ſince I went. Aide. 
Pos. | My trickſy ſpirit ! 

J E Alon, 


For z0ben perhaps ſhould be 8 Jon Nson. 
ben is certainly right; i. e. at a time when no one was in his ſenſes, 
bakſpeare could not have written where, [i. e. in the iſland, ] becauſe 
de mind of Proſpero, who lived in it, had not been diſordered. It is 
Il laid, in colloquial language, that a madman is not his own man, 
*, 1s not maſter of himſelf, SrREVExNS. 

* My trickſy ſpirit!] Is, I believe, my clever, adroit ſpirit. 
I F . OTEEVENS, 


! 
| 


(Which to you ſhall ſeem probable,) 2 of every 


Untie the ſpell. [Zæit Az1er.] How fares my gracious fit! 
There are yet miſſing of your company 
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Alon. Theſe are not natural events; they ſtrengthen, 
From ſtrange to ſtranger ;—Say, how came you hither ? 
Boats. If I did think, fir, I were well awake, 
I'd ſtrive to tell you. We were dead of ſleep, | 
And (how, we know not,) all clapp'd under hatches, 
Where, but even now, with ſtrange and ſeveral noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, gingling chains, 
And more diverſity of ſounds, all horrible, 
We were awak'd ; ſtraitway, at liberty : 
Where we, in all her trim, freſhly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ſhip ; our maſter 
Cap'ring to eye her : On a trice, ſo pleaſe you, 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. 
Ari. Was't well done? 1:4 
Pro. Bravely, my diligence, 'Thou ſhalt be free. J 1 
Alon. This 1s as ſtrange a maze as e'er men trod: 
And there is in this buſineſs more than nature 
Was ever conduct of : 9 ſome oracle 
Muſt rectify our knowledge. 
Pro. | Sir, my liege, 
Do not infeſt your mind with beating on 
The ſtrangeneſs of this buſineſs; at pick'd leiſure, 
Which ſhall be ſhortly, ſingle I'll refolve you 


Theſe happen'd accidents: till when, be cheerful, 
And think of each thing well. Come hither, ſpirit ; Aid. 
Set Caliban and his companions free : 


Some few odd lads, that you remember not, 
| Re-enter 


Conduct for conductor. REER». ; 
Conduct is yet uſed in the ſame ſenſe: the perſon at Cambridge who 
reads prayers in King's and in Trinity College Chapels, is i! — N 
| | er, 
2 Theſe words ſeem, at the firſt view, to have no uſe; ſome lines at 
perhaps loſt with which they were connected. Or we may explain then 
thus: I will reſolve you, by yourſelf, which method, when you hear „ 
ftory [or Antonio's and Sebaſtian's plot] ; ſpall ſeem probable 3 that is, ſoa 


deſerve your approbations JORNSON, Sure! 
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enter Ak TEU, driving in CALIBAN, STEPHANO, and 


TRINCULO, in their flolen apparel. 


Ste. Every man ſhift for all the reſt, and let no man take 
are for himſelf; for all is but fortune :— Coragio, bully,- 
bonſter, Coragio ! 
Jin. If theſe be true ſpies which I wear in my head, 
bers a goodly fight. 
Cal. O Setebos, theſe be brave ſpirits, indeed! 
How fine my maſter is! I am affaid 
Ke will chaſtiſe me. 
Seb. Ha, ha 
What things are theſe, my lord Antonio! 
Will money buy them ? 
Axt. Very like; one of them 
Pa plain fiſh,3 and, no doubt, marketable. 
Pm. Mark but the badges of theſe men, my lords, 
Then ſay, if they be true: — This miſ-ſhapen knave, —— 
His mother was a witch ; and one fo ſtrong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
nd deal in her command, without her power ;6 


2 


Surely Proſpero's meaning is: „I will relate to you the means by 
Noch J have been enabled to accompliſh theſe ends; which means, though 
Wey now appear ſtrange and improbable, will then appear. otherwiſe,” 

3 ANONYMUS, 
& That is, plainly, evidently a fiſh. M. Maso. 
1: is not eaſy to determine the ſhape which oux author deſigned ta 
ow on his monſter. That he has hands, legs, &c. we gather from 
remarks of Trinculo, and other circumſtances in the play. How 
n is he plainly a fSþ? Perhaps Shakſpeare himſelf had no ſettled 
as concerning the form of Caliban. STEEVENS. 


2 
lit! 


la tbief, The ſenſe is, Mart what theſe men wear, and ſay if they are 
ef, Jounson., 


Hit mother was a Twitch ; ard one ſo ſtrong 


enter 


who That could control the moon, & c-] This was the phraſeology of the 
led, es, After the ſtatute againſt evitcbes, revenge or ignorance frequent!y- 
LEV. Luced people to charge thoſe againſt whom they harboured reſentment, 
_ entertained prejudices, with the crime of witchcrafc, which had juſt 
them n been declared a capital offence. In our ancient reporters are ſevera' 


: where perſons charged in this manner ſbught redreſs in the cou ts of 

# And It is remarkable in all of them, to the ſcandalcus imputation 

ung witsbes, the term=a firong one, is conſtantly added. In Michac'. 
E 6 


E Theſe 


That is, Bonet. A true man is, in the language of that time, oppoſed: 


7 ut eee A ES 


: 
* 
1. 
t 
* 
* 
: 
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Theſe three have robb'd me; and this demi-devil 2 
(For he's a baſtard one,) had plotted with them A i 
Io take my life: two of theſe fellows you Tak 
Muſt know, and own ; this thing of darkneſs L 0 
Acknowledge mine. | 10. 
Cal. I ſhall be pinch'd to death. And 
Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler? Wa 
Seb. He is drunk now: where had he wine? And 
Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe : Where ſhould they . 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them? — 14 
How cam'ſt thou in this pickle ? | Se 


Trin. I havq been in ſuch a pickle, ſince I ſaw you lat 
that, I fear me, will never out of my bones: I ſhall nt 
fear fly-blowing.® 

Seb, Why, how now, Stephano ? 

Ste. O, touch me not; I am not Stephano, but a cramy, 

Pro, You'd be king of the iſle, firrah ? 

Ste, I ſhould have-been a ſore one then. a 

Alon, "This is as ſtrange a thing as e'er I look'd on. 

[ Pointing to CAl1Bas, 
Pn, 


mas Term, 9 Car. I. the point was ſettled that no action could be 
. rer on ſo general a charge, and that the epithet frong did ud 
enforce the other words. In this inſtance, I believe, the opinion of the 
people at large was not in uniſon with the ſages in Weſtminſter-Hall 
Several of theſe caſes are collected together in I. Viner, 422. Rrzo. 

© 1 ſuppoſe Proſpero means, that Sycorax, with leſs general power than 
the moon, could produce the ſame effects on the ſea. STxevens. 

7 Shakſpeare, tobe ſure, wrote — grand ang to the gran 
Elixir of the alchymiſts, which they pretend would 
confer immortality. This, as they ſaid, being a preparation of gold, they 
called Aurum potabile; which Shakſpeare alluded to in the word pid. 
But the joke here is to infinuate, that, notwithſtanding all the boaſts 
the chemiſts, ſack was the only reſtorer of youth be tower dd 
immortality. WARBURTON, | 

As the alchymiſt's Ehxir was ſuppoſed to be a liquor, the old zeading 
may ſtand, and the alluſion holds good without any alteration. 

STEEVENS: 

8 This pickle alludes to their plunge into the ſtinking pool; and picking 
preſerves meat from fly -blowing, STEEVENS. | 

9 i. e. Famalt over a cramp. Proſpero had ordered Ariel to ſorter i 
their ſineaus with aged cramps. Touch me not alludes to the ſorene/s occal- 
oned by them. In his next ſpeech Stephano confirms this meaning by 3 
quibble on the word fore, STEXVENS» 


TEMPEST. 8 


P-;, He is as diſproportion'd in his manners, 
Js in his ſhape: —Go, ſirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions ; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. 
Cal. Ay, that I will; and I'll be wiſe hereafter, 
And ſeek for grace: What a thrice-double aſs 


Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, . 
And worſhip this dull fool? 
| Pro. Go to; away! 


Alon. Hence, and beſtow your luggage where you found it. 
Seb. Or ſtole it, rather, [ Excunt CAL. STE, and TRIX. 

„Pro. Sir, I invite your highneſs, and your train, 

ro my poor cell: where you ſhall take your reft 

For this one night; which (part of it,) I'll waſte 

Wich ſuch diſcourſe, as, I not doubt, ſhall make it 

Po quick away: the ſtory of my life, 

EAnd the particular accidents, gone by, 

ESince I came to this iſle: And in the morn, 

ll bring you to your ſhip, and ſo to Naples, 

Where Ihave hope to ſec the nuptial 5 

Df theſe our dear- beloved ſolemniz'd; 

Ind thence retire me to my Milan, where 

Wrery third thought ſhall be my grave. 


„4. I long 
1a, Jo hear the tory of your life, which muſt | 
ac the ear ſtrangely, 

bu Pro, I'll deliver all; 


Ind promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
b nd ſail ſo expeditious, that ſhall catch 
Lor royal fleet far off, —My Ariel ;—chick,— 


they 
do. atis thy charge; then to the elements 


ſe free, and fare thou well! [de.] Pleaſe you, draw near, 


[ Exeun is” 
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SPOKEN BY PROSPERO. 


NOW zny charms are all g&'erthrown, 
And what flrength I have's mine own; © 
Which is moſt faint : now, is true, 

1 muſt be here confin'd by you, 

Or /ent to Naples: Let me not, 
Since I have my dukedom got, 

And pardon'd the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare iſland, by your ſpell; 

But releaſe me from my bands, 

With the help of your good hands. 9 

Gentle breath of yours my ſails 

Muft fill, or elſe my project fails, 

Which was to pleaſe: Noa I want 

Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 

And my ending is deſpair, a 

Unleſs I be reliev'd by prayer ; * 


9 By your applauſe, by clapping hands. Jon xsox. 
Noiſe was ſuppoſed to diſſolve a ſpell. So twice before in this play: 
„No tongue; all eyes; be filent.” | x 
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Again: 
«© S huſh! be mute; 
4 Or elſe our ſpellis marr'd.” STEEVENS. | 
2 This alludes to the old ſtories told of the deſpair of necromancers 1! 
their laſt moments, and of the efficacy of the prayers of their friends i! 
them, WARBURTON. 
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Some of the incidents in this play may be ſuppoſed to have hee 
taken from The Arcadia, Book I. chap, 6. where Pyrocles conſent; y 
head the Helots. (The Arcadia was entered on the books of the $, 
tioners' Company, Aug. 23d, 1588.) The love-adventure of Julia x, 
ſembles that of Viola in Twwe!ftb Night, and is indeed common to many 
the ancient novels. STEEVENS. | 

Mrs. Lenox obſerves, and I think not improbably, that the Rory g 
Proteus and Julia might be taken from a fimilar one in the Diana of Guy 
of Montemayor. «© This paſtoral romance,“ ſays ſhe, „ was tranſl 
from the _— in Shaiſpeare's time.“ I have ſeen no earlier tranſi 
than that of Partho/omeww Young, who dates his dedication in Nownly 
1598; and Meres, in his Wit's Treaſury, printed the ſame year, expreſiy 
mentions the Tre Gentlemen of Verona, Indeed Montemayor was trank.. 
ted two or three years before, by one Thomas Wilſon; but this work, | 
am perſuaded, was never publiſhed extireſy; perhaps ſome parts of it wer, 
or the tale might have been tranſlated by others. However, Mr. Stceyen 
ſays, very truely, that this kind of love-adventure is frequent in the dt 
nowelifis, FARMER. 

There is no earlier tranſlation of the Diana entered on the books of tle 
Stationers' Company, than that of B. Younge, Set. 1598. Many tra. 
lations, however, after they were licenſed, were capriciouſly ſuppreſſed, 
Among others, „ The Decameron of Mr. John Boccace, Florentine," 
was „ recalled by my lord of Canterbury's commands. STEEVENs, 

It is obſervable (I know not for hat cauſe,) that the ſtyle of thi 
comedy is leſs figurative, and more natural and unafteRed, than the 
greater part of this author's, though ſuppoſed to be one of the firſt it 
wrote, Porx. 

It may very well be doubted whether Shakſpeare had any other hrt 
in this play than the enlivening it with ſome ſpeeches and lines thrown 
in here and there, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as being of a differen 
ſtamp from the reſt, HAN MRR. 

To this obſervation of Mr. Pope, which is very juſt, Mr. Theobalava 
added, that this is one of Shakſpeare's worſt plays, and is leſs corrupted its 
any other, Mr. Upton peremptorily determines, that if any proof ct 
drawn from manner and flyle, this play muſt be ſent packing, ard jc fi il 
parent elſewbere> Hezu utberaviſe, ſays he, do painters diſtinguiſh copie Jin 
originals and have not authors their peculiar ſtyle and manner, from "4 
true critic can form as unerring judgment as a painter? I am afraid this iu 
tration of a critic's ſcience will not prove What is deſired, A pili? 
knows a copy from an original by rules ſomewhat reſembling thole I 
which critics know a tranſlation, which if it be literal, and literal it mu 
be to reſemble the copy of a picture, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, Cp" 
are known from originals, even when the painter copies his own pictures 
ſo, it an author ſhould literally tranſlate his work, he would loſe the mat. 
ner of an original, ; 

Mr, Upton confounds the copy of a picture with the imitation d! 
painter's manner. Copies are eafily known; but good imitations are 
detected with equal certainty, and are, by the beſt judges, oſten a 

1 


Wor is it true that the writer has always peculiarities equally diſtinguiſh. 1 
Pole with thoſe of the painter. T he peculiar manner of each ariſes from 


5 Nie de ſire, natural to every performer, of facilitating his ſubſequent work j 
te Sy recurrence to his former ideas; this recurrence produces that repetition N 
ſe Which is called habit. The painter, whoſe work is partly intellectual and f 
[ Sartly manual, has habits of the mind, the eye, and the hand; the writer 
| : . . en q 
has only habits of the mind. Yet ſome painters have differed as much | 
0 From themſelves as from any other; and I have been told, that there is 
5 little reſemblance between the firſt works of Raphael and the laſt, The 


me variation may be expected in writers; and if it be true, as it ſeems, 
that they are leſs ſubject to habit, the difference between their works 
bn nay be yet greater» | 
But by the internal marks of a Compoſition we may diſcover the author 1 
bo 2 probability, though ſel do with certainty, When I read this play, h 
cannot but think that I find, both in the ſerious and ludicrous fcenes, | 
te, be language and ſentiments of Shakſpeare. It is not indeed one of his a 
en moſt powerful effuſions; it has neither many diverſities of chatacter, nor | 
Pilkins delineations of life; but it abounds in yv,4a!i beyond mol! of his B 
plays, and few have more lines or paſſages, which, ſingly conſidered, are | 
geminently beautiful. I am yet inclined to believe that it was not very 
Wfucceſsful, and tutpect that it has eſcaped corruption, only decauf*, being 
a ſeldom played, it was leſs expoſed to the hazards of tranſcription, 


ORNSONs 
This Comedy, i believe, was written in 1595. Ste An Attempt to aſcere 
VL the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. MaLong. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED» 


Duke of Milan, father ts Silvia. 


Valentine, \ 
Proteus, Gentlemen of Verona. 


Antonio, father to Proteus. 

Thurio, a fali/ ri va! Valentine. 
Eglamour, gent for Silvia in her eſcape. 
Speed, @ clow ih ſervant 12 Valentine. 
Launce, ant to Proteus. 
Panthino,* /erwart to Antonio. 

Ht, where Julia lodges in Milan. 


Out. laaus. 


Julia, a lady of Verona, beloved by Proteus, 
Silvia, the duke's daughter, beloved by Valentine. 
Lucetta, waiting-woman t9 Julia, 


Servants, muſicians. 


SCENE, ſometimes in Verona; ſometimes in Milan; and cn 
" the frontiers of Mantua, 


2 The old copy has—Protheus ; but this is merely the antiquated 
mode of ſpelling Proteus. Shakſpeare's character was ſo called, from 
his diſpoſition to change. STrxvens. 

3 In the enumeration of characters in the old copy, this attendant on 
Antonio is called Parthion, but in the plav, always Panthing, STEEVEST 


* 


Wo GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


. 
Au open place in Verona. 


Enter VALENTINE and PROrEUs. 


Jal. Ceaſe to perſuade, my loving Proteus; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits : 
Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days 

Jo the ſweet glances of thy honour'd love, 

HI rather would entreat thy company, 

To ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully fluggardiz'd at home, 

Near out thy youth with ſhapelefs idleneſs.“ 

But, ſince thou lov'ſt, love ſtill, and thrive therein, 
Rien as I would, when I to love begin. 5 
E Pro, Wilt thou be gonc ? Sweet alanine, adieu! 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, ſeeſt 
Wome rare note-worthy object in thy travel: 

Nimm me partaker in thy happineſs, ; 
When thou doſt meet good hap ; and, in thy danger, 
erer danger do environ thee, 

Kommend thy grievance to my. holy prayers, 

Wor | will be thy bead's- man, Valentine. 

Val, And on a love-book pray for my ſucceſs, 
Pm. Upon ſome book I love, I'll pray for thee. 
Val. That's on ſome ſhallow ſtory of deep love, 
How young Leander croſs'd the Helleſpont,3 
F. That's a deep ſtory of a deeper love; 

For he was more than over ſhoes in love. 

Val. Tis true; for you are over boots in love, 
ind yet you never ſwam the Helleſpont. 


form or character to the manners. WARBURTON. 


Pro. 


| + The expreſſion is fine, as implying that idleneſs prevents the giving 


The poem of Muſzus, entitled HE AND LEaNDER, is meant. 
| | MaLons. 


— — — — — — 
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Pro, Over the boots? nay, give me not the boots.“ 
Val. No, I'll not, for it boots thee not. 


Pro. What? 
Val. To be 
In love, where ſcorn is bought with groans ; coy looks, 
With heart-ſore ſighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With qwenty watchful, weary, tedious nights: 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapleſs gain ; 
It loſt, why then a grievous labour won ; 
However, but a folly 7 bought with wit, 
Or elſe a wit by folly vanquiſhed. 
Pro. So, by your circumſtance, you call me foo!, 
Val. So, by your circumſtance, I fear, you'll prove. 
Pro. I is love you cavil at; I am not Love. 
Val. Love is your maſter, for he maſters you; 
And he that is ſo yoked by a fool, 
Methinks ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe, 
Pro. Yet writers ſay, As in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells, ſo eating love 
Inhamiis ig the fineſt wits of all. 
Val. And writers ſay, As the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even ſo by love the young and tender wit 
Ts turn'd to folly ; blaſting in the bud, 
Lofing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. bit 


8 


6 A proverbial expreſſion, though now diſuſed, ſignifying, don't mult 
a laughing ſtock of me; don't play with me. The French have a ph 
Bailler foin en corne; which Coigrave thus interprets, To give one the Lanz 
to ſel! him a bargain. TazoBALD. 

Perhaps this expreſſion took its origin from a ſport the country pe! 
in Warwick ire uſe at their harveſt home, where one fits as judge t 
miſdemeanors committed in harveſt, and the puniſhment for the men b 
be laid on a duch, and ſlapped on the breech with a pair of 5471. 15 
they call giving them the boots, The boots, however, were an ancient engt 
of torture. STEEVENS. 

The boot was an inſtrument of torture uſed only in Scotland. Pithop 
Burnet in The Hiſtory of his oxon Times, Vol. I. p. 332, edit. 17 5% 0% 
tions one Maccael, a preacher, who, being ſuſpected of treaſonv1s f- 
tices underwent the puniſhment ſo late as 1666. REE D. 

7 This love will end in a froliſb action, to prœduce which you are t 
to ſpend your evit, or it will end in the loſs of your vit, which Wi * 
overpowered by the folly of love, JounsoN, 


t wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee, 

Hat art a votary to fond deſire ? 

Nee more adieu: my father at the road 

& pes my coming, there to ſee me ſhipp'd. 

Pro. And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 
yal. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take our leave. 
I Milan, let me hear from thee by letters, 


Of thy ſucceſs in love, and what news elſe 


Fetideth here in abſence of thy friend; 
And I likewiſe will viſit thee with mine, ? 


Pero. All happineſs bechance to thee in Milan! 


Val. As much to you at home! and ſo, farewell! 


, | Exit VALENTINE, 
Peg. He after honour hunts, I after love: 


ge leaves his friends, to dignify them more; 


Tleave myſelf, my friends, and all for love. 

Thou, Julia, thou haſt af vat me; * 
Wade me neglect my ſtudies, loſe my time, 

War with good counſel, ſet the world at nought ; 


Sa 


| Wade wit with muſing weak, heart fick with thought, 


* 


4 „ 


Euter SPEED. 


Speed. Sir Proteus, ſave you: Saw you my maſter ? 
Pm. But now he parted hence, to embark for Milan, 
Heed. Twenty to one then, he is ſhipp'd already; 
Ind I have play'd the ſheep, in loſing him. 
Pm. Indeed a ſheep doth very often ſtray, 
nif the ſhepherd be awhile away. 
Speed, You conclude, that my maſter is a ſhepherd then; 


and I a ſheep ? 
| Pro, I do. 


Speed, Why then my horns are his horns, whether I wake 
or ſleep. 


Pro. 


This whole ſcene, like many others in theſe plays (ſome of which 1 
eve were written by Shakſpeare, and others interpolated by the play- 
is compoſed of the loweſt and moſt trifling conceits, to be accounted 
only from the groſs taſte of the age he lived in; Populo ut placerent. 
iſs J had authority to leave them out. Por x. 
| That this, like many other ſcenes, is mean and valgar, will be univer- 
by allowed; but that it was interpolated by the players ſeems advanced 
tout any proof, only to give a greater licence to criticiſm, JoHNS9N. 
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Pro, A filly anſwer, and fitting well a ſheep, 

Speed, This proves me till a ſheep. 

Pro, True; and thy maſter a ſhepherd. | 

Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumſtance, 

Pro. It ſhall go hard, but I'll prove it by another, - 

Speed, The ſhepherd ſeeks the ſheep, and not the f f 
the ſhepherd ; but I ſeck my maſter, and my maſter ſeeks u M8 ©. 
me: therefore, I am no ſheep. | E 

Pro. The ſheep for fodder follow the ſhepherd, the (ty. Jy 
herd for food follows not the ſheep ; thou for wages fd. 
loweſt thy maſter, thy maſter for wages follows not thx 
therefore, thou art a ſheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me cry baa. 


, * » ? 

Pro. But doit thou hear? gav'it thou my letter to Jula? g 
Speed. Ay, fir: I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter to he 4 
a laced mutton ; 9 and ſhe, a laced mutton, gave me, a lot WF b, 


mutton, nothing for my labour. 

Pro. Here's too ſmall a paſture for ſuch a ſtore of mutton; 

Speed. If the ground be overcharg'd, you were belt {id 
her, 

Pro. Nay, in that you are aſtray ; * *twere beſt pound you 

Speed. Nay, fir, leſs than a pound ſhall ſerve me for carr: 
ing your letter. et 

Pro. You miſtake; I mean the pound, a pinfold. 

Speed, From a pound to a pin ? fold it over and over, 
*Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to your lover, 

Pro. But what ſaid ſhe? did ſhe nod. ſ[Serev wi 

Speed, J. 

Pro. Nod, I? why, that's noddy.“ 

| | pri. 

9 Speed calls himſelf a % mutton, becauſe he had loſt his maiter, Ws 
becauſe Proteus had been proving him a ſhezp. But why does he ca! the 
lady a /aced muttun? Wenchers are to this day called muttor-mongers; 1 
conſequently the object of their paſſion muſt, by the metaphor, be i 
mutton. THEOBALD. 

A laced mutton was in our author's time ſo eſtabliſhed a term tor acht. 
tezan, that a ſtreet in Clerkenwell, which was much frequented by Wv 
men of the town, was then called Murton-lare, MaALoN E. 

2 From the word aſtray here, and Je mutton above, it is 0by:0%3 tet 
the double xeference was to the firſt ſentence of the Genera, Cyni. 11171 
the Prog ook HENLEY. 


3 Nodfy was a game at cards. STEEVENS,. 
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Speed. You miſtook, fir ; I ſay, ſhe did nod: and you aſk 


if the did nod; and I ſay, I. 


Pro, And that ſet together, is—noddy, 


f Speed, Now you have taken the pains to ſet it together, 


e it for your pains. 


ES Pr. No, no, you ſhall have it for bearing the letter. 


Speed. Well, I perceive, I mult be fain to bear with you, 
Pm. Why, fir, how do you bear with me? 
Seed. Marry, fir, the letter very orderly ; having nothing 


t the word, noddy, for my pains, 


Pero. Beſhrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your ſlow purſe. 

Fro. Come, come, open the matter in brief: What faid 
ſbeed. Open your purſe, that the money, and the matter, 


y be both at once deliver'd. 


Pro. Well, fir, here is for your pains: What ſaid ſhe? 
feed. Truly, fir, I think you'll hardly win her, 

Em. Why? Could'ft thou perceive ſo much from her? 

W Sed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her; no, 
Wt ſo much as a ducat for delivering your letter: And being 
© hard to me that brought your mind, I fear, ſhe'll prove as 
Id to you in teiling her mind. Give her no token but 
Wnes ; for ſhe's as hard as ſteel, 

Pm. What, ſaid ſhe nothing? 

Seed. No, not ſo much as—take this for thy pains, To 
Wity your bounty, I thank you, you have teſtern'd me ; 4 


Tas whereof, henceforth carry your letters yourſelf : 
d fo, fir, I'll commend you to my maſter. 
Pm. Go, go, be gone, to ſave your ſhip from wreck ; 
hich cannot periſh,5 having thee . 
ng deſtin d to a drier death on ſhore ;— 
: I muſt 


You have gratified me with a tefter, teſtern, or teſten, that is, with a 
pence, JOHNSON « EN 
by the ſucceeding quotation from the Fruitful Sermons preached by Hugh 
mer, 1584. fol. 94. it appears that a feter was of greater value than 
fixperce ; They brought him a denari, a piece of their current coyne 
t was worth ten of our :ſual pence, ſuch another piece as our teſterne.“ 
Hor T WH1TE. 

The ſame proverb has already been alluded to in the firſt and laſt 
ts of The Tempeſt, REED, 
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I muſt go ſend ſome better meſſenger ; 


1 fear, my Julia would not deign my lines, 


Receiving them from ſuch a worthleſs poſt, [ Excunt. 4 
SCENE II. 1 
The ſame. Garden of Julia's houſe, 7 


In, 


Enter JUL1A and LuceTTaA, 


Jul. But ſay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'| thou then counſel me to fall in love? 
Luc. Ay, madam; ſo you ſtumble not unheedſully. 
Jul. Of all the fair reſort of gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love? 
Luc. Pleaſe you, repeat their names, I'll ſhew my mind 
According to my ſimple ſhallow {kill 
Jul. What think'ſt thou of the fair Sir Eglamour ? 6 
Luc, As of a knight well-ſpoken, neat and fine ; 
But, were I you, he never ſhould be mine.” 
Jul. What think ſt thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
Luc, Well, of his wealth; but of himſelf, ſo, ſo. 
Jul. What think'ſ thou of the gentle Proteus? 
Luc, Lord, lord! to ſce what folly reigns in us! 
Jul. How now! what means this paſſion at his name 
Luc. Pardon, dear madam ; tis a paſſing ſhame, 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 
Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen, * 
Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the reft ? 
Luc. Then thus, —of many good I think him beſt. 
Jul. Your reaſon? 
Luc. I have no other but a woman's reaſon : 


I think him ſo, becauſe I think him ſo, 


EYRE 


=> 
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6 This Sir Eglamour muſt not be confounded with the /er/14 d 

of the ſame name. Ihe latter lived at Milan, and had vowed * pu 

. chaſtity** upon the death of his «© true love.” RITSON. | 

7 Perhaps Sir Eglamour was once the common cant term for 1 !! 

ſignificant inamorato, STEEVENS. f | 

8 To cenſure, means, in this place, to paſs ſentence, STr xv £x6 

To cenſure, in our author's time, generally fignified to give o, 

ment or opinion, MAL9NE, 
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il. And would'ft thou have me caſt my love on him? 
Luc, Ay, if you thought your love not caſt away. 
Jul. Why, he of all the reſt hath never mov'd me, 
Inc. Yet he of all the reſt, I think, beſt loves ye. 
Jul. His little ſpeaking ſhows his love but ſmall, 
Inc. Fire, that is cloſeſt kept, burns moſt of all. 
Jul. They do not love, that do not ſhow their love. 
Luc. O, they love leaſt, that let men know their love. 
| Jul. I would, I knew his mind. 


| | L. Peruſe this paper, madam. 
Jul. To Julia, —Say, from whom? 
Luc. That the contents will ſhew. 


Luc. Sir Valentine's page; and ſent, I think, from Proteus: 
He would have given it you, but I, being in the way, 
Did in your name receive it ; pardon the fault, I pray, 
Jul. Now, by my modeſty, a goodly broker ! 9 
* ou preſume to harbour wanton lines? 
| 25715 and conſpire againſt my youth? 
pw, truſt me, tis an office of great worth, 
d you an officer fit for the place. 
Where, take the paper, ſee it be return'd ; 
Gr elſe return no more into my fight, 
Luc. To plead for love deſerves more fee than hate, 
Jul. Will you be gone? | 
Luc, That you may ruminate. [ Exit. 
ul. And yet, I would I had o'erlook'd the letter, 
were a ſhame, to call her back again, 
d pray her to a fault for which I chid her, 
hat fool is ſhe, that knows I am a maid, 
ad would not force the letter to my view? 
ce maids, in modeſty, ſay No, to that 
ich they would have the profferer conſtrue, . 
, fie! how wayward is this fooliſh love, 
lat, ike a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
d preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod! 


A broker was uſed for matchmaker, ſometimes for a procureſs. 


| 2 day, Say, who gave it thee? 


A paraphraſe on the old proverb, Maids ſay nay, and i 8 


ONRR SON. 


STEEVEXS. 
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How churhſhly I chid Lucetta hence, 

When willingly I would have had her here! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 
When inward joy enforc'd my heart to ſmile ! 
My penance is, to call Lucetta back, 


And aſk remiſſion for my folly paſt ;— 
What ho! Lucetta! 


Re-enter LUCETTA, 


Luc. What would your ladyſhip ? 
Jul. Is it near dinner-time ? 
Lac, I would it were; 


That you might kill your ſtomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid, 


Jul. What is't you took up 
So gingerly ? 
Luc . N othing, 
Jul. Why did'ſt thou ſtoop then ? 


Luc, To take a paper up that I let fall, 
Jul. And is that paper nothing? 
Luc. Nothing concernungn 
Jul. Then let it lie for thoſe that it concerns, 
Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 
Unleſs it have a falſe interpreter, | 
Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhime, 
Luc, That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune: 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet, 
Jul. As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible: 
Beſt fing it to the tune of Light o love. 
Luc. It is too heavy for ſo light a tune, 
Jul. Heavy? belike, it hath ſome burden then. 
Luc. Ay; and melodious were it, would you ſing it, 
Jul. And why not you? 
Luc. I cannot reach ſo high, 
Jul. Let's ſee your ſong ;—How now, minion ? 
Luc. Keep tune there ſtill, ſo you will ſing it out: 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune, 
Jul. You do not? 


3 Stomach was uſed for paſſion or obſtinacy. Jounson. T 
4 This tune is given in a note on Mucb ade about INothirg, & 
ſe. ive STEZYENS» 


Luc. No, madam, it is too ſharp. 
Ful. You, minion, are too ſaucy. 
Lac. Nay, now you are too flat, | 
Ind mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant :3 
There wanteth but a mean; to fill a ſong. 
Jul. The mean is drown'd with your unruly baſe, 
Ic. Indeed, I bid the baſe for Proteus.” 
Jul. This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with proteſtation ! — [Tears the letter, 
Po, get you gone; and let the papers lie: 
F ou would be fingering them, to anger me. 
Luc. She makes it range but he would be beſt pleas'd 
To be ſo anger'd with another letter, . [ Exit, 
Jul. Nay, would I were ſo anger'd with the ſame! 
hateful hands, to tear ſuch loving words ! 
jurious _ to feed on ſuch ſweet honey, 
And kill the , that yield it, with your ſtings! 
Il kiſs each ſeveral paper for amends. 
Lock, here is writ—#i2d Julia; —unkind Julia! 
s in revenge of thy ingratitude, 
chrow thy name againſt the bruiſing ſtones, 
ET rampling contemptuouſly on thy diſdain. 
Lock, here is writ—/ave-wounded Proteus: 
Poor wounded name |! my boſom, as a bed, 
| Phall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal d ; 
* thus I ſearch it with a ſovereign kiſs. 
But twice or thrice, was Proteus written down? ? 
Pecalm, good wind, blow not a word away, 
Till I have found each letter in the letter, 
Ercept mine own name; that ſome whirlwind bear? 
| F 2 Unto 
5 Deſcant is a term in muſic. See Sir John Hawkins's note on the firit 
Peech in X. Richard III. STEEVINS. 
The mean is the tenor in muſic. STERVENS. 
7 The ſpeaker here turns the alluſion (which her miſtreſs employed) 
Tom the 5aſe in muſic to a country exerciſe, Bid the baſe ; in which ſome 
purſue, and others are made priſoners. So that Lucetta would intend, by 
als, to ſay, Indeed I take pains to make you a captive to Proteus's paſſion, 
WARBURTON». 
Dr. Warburton is not quite accurate. The game was not called Bid the 
bale, but the Baſe, To bid the baſe means here, I believe, be challenge to 
Unteſt, MaLong., 


To write deton is ill a provincial expreſſion for to zurite. RENLEv. 
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Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging ſea! 

Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ, 
Poor forlorn Proteus, paſſionate Protens, 

To the faveet Julia; — That I'll tear away 

And yet I will not, fith ſo prettily 

He couples it to his complaining names : 

Thus will I fold them one upon another; 

Now kiſs, embrace, contend, do what you will, 


Re-enter LUCETTA. 

Luc. Madam, dinner's ready, and your father ſtays, 

Jul. Well, let us go. 

Luc. What, ſhall theſe papers lie like tell-tales here? 

Jul. If you reſpect them, beſt to take them up. 

Luc, Nay, I was taken up for laying them down: 
Yet here they ſhall not lie, 4 catching cold. 

Jul. I ſee, you have a month's mind to them. 

Luc. Ay, madam, you may ſay what ſights you ſee; 
I ſee things too, although you judge I wink, 

Jul. Come, come, will't pleaſe you go? U Exeutt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Room in Antonio's Houſe, 


Enter Ax ToN10 and PAN THINO. 


Ant. Tell me, Panthino, what ſad talk 3 was that, 
Wherewith my brother held you in the cloiſter ? 
Pan. Twas of his nephew Proteus, your ſon. 


Ant, Why, what of him? * 


* 


| Par, 
9 That is, as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, /eft they ſpould catch cold, Tii 
mode of expreſſion (he adds) is not frequent in Shakſpeare, but occurs 0 
every play of Beaumont and Fletcher, STxzEvENs. | 
2 A month's mind was an anniverſary in times of popery; or, as Mr. A 
calls it, a leſs ſolemnity directed by the will of the deceaſed. There vi 
alſo a year's mind, and a week's mind. Gary. 1 
A month's mind, in the ritual ſenſe, ſigniſies not deſire or inclination 
but remembrance z yet I ſuppoſe this is the true original of the experi 
0KNSON 
In Hampſhire, and other weſtern counties, for © I can't :emem l. 
they ſay, „I can't mind it. BLACKSTONE. | 
3 Sad is the ſame as grave or ſerious JOHNSON. 


% 
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Pas. He wonder'd, that your lordſhip 
ould ſuffer him to Heng his youth at home; 
hile other men, of {lender reputation,“ 


put forth their ſons to ſeek preferment out: 
dome, to the wars, to try their fortune there, 
dome, to diſcover iſlands far away ; 5 
Come, to the ſtudious univerſities, 
For any, or for all theſe exerciſes, 
ile (aid, that Proteus, your ſon, was meet; 
And did requelt me, to importune you, 
To let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age,® 
Jn having known no travel in his youth. 
A1. Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that 
EWhereon this month | have been hammering. 
BJ have confider'd well his loſs of time; 
and how he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being try'd and tutor'd in the world: 
EExperience is by induſtry atchiev'd, 
And perfected by the ſwift courſe of time: 
Then, tell me, whither were [| belt to ſend him? 
Part. | think, your lordſhip is not ignorant, 
How his companion youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court,” 


| Ant. 
© + i.e, who are thought lightly of, are of little conſequence. 

6 S1EEVENS, 

ln Shakſpeare's time, voyages for the diſcovery of the iſlands of 
Wmerica were much in vogue. And we find, in the journals of the 

Wavellers of that time, that the ſons of noblemen, and of others of the 
Welt families in England, went very frequently on theſe adventures. 


* | Such 
Par. the Forteſcues, Collitons, Thornhilis, Farmers, Pickerings, Little tons, 
"This Miloughby's, Cheſters, Hawleys, Bromleys, and others. To this pre- 


ol aling faſhion our poet frequently alludes, and not without high com- 


endations of it. WARBURTON». y 


* Inpeachment, as Mr. M. Maſon very juſtly obſerves, in this inſtance 
guhes reproach or imputation. STEEVENS. 


" Attends the emperor in bis royal court.] Shakſpeare has been guilty of 


k. Ry 
re wa 


lig, o miſtake in placing the emperor's court at Milan in this play. Several of 
-effions pf German emperors held their courts there occaſionaily, it being, 
u 80k. tat time, their immediate property, and the chief town of their Italian 


ber ity" 


minions, Some of them were crowned kings of Italy at Milan, before 
lj received the imperial crown at Rome, Nor has the poet fallen into 


any 
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Ant. I know it well, 
Pant, Twere good, I think, your lordſhip ſent him thit'er: 
There ſhall he practice tilts and tournaments, — 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen; 
And be in eye of every exerciſe, 
Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. 

Aut. Ilike thy counſel; well haſt thou advis'd: 
And, that thou may'f perceive how well L like it, 
The execution of it ſhall make known; 

Even with the ſpeedieſt expedition 
I will diſpatch him to the emperor's court, 

Pant. Vo-morrow, may it pleaſe you, Don Alphonſe, 
With other gentlemen cf good eſteem, 
Are journeying to ſalute the emperor, 
And to commend their ſervice to his will. | 

Aut. Good company; with them ſhall Proteus go: 
And, in good time, — now will we break with Rim. o 


Euter PROTEUS, 


Pro, Sweet love! ſweet lines ! ſweet life! 
Here is her hand the agent of her heart; 
Here 1s her oath for love, her honour's pawn : 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves, 
To ſeal our happineſs with their conſents ! 

O heavenly Julia! 

Ant. How now ? what letter are you reading ther! 

Pro, May't pleaſe your lordſhip, tis a word or two 
Of commendatign ſent from Valentine, 

Deliver'd by 1 fiend that came from him. 

Ant. Lend me the letter; let me fee what news. 

Pro. There is no news, my lord; but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 


And 


* 
ens 
„ . 


any contradiction by giving a duke to Milan at the ſame time cha ; 
emperor held his court there. The firſt dukes of that, and all the dun 
great cities in Italy, were not ſovereign princes, as they afterwards — 
dut were merely governors, or viceroys, under the emperors, and remole, 
able at their pleaſure. Such was the Duke of Milan mentioned 18! 
Play. STEEVENS. f 10 
» In good time was the old expreſſion when ſomething happene 
ſuited the thing in hand, as the French ſay, à propos. JonNsv% 
9 That is, break the matter to him. M. Masox. 


F\ 
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Ind daily graced by the emperor ;_ 

EWVihing me. with him, partner of his fortune. 

Ait. And how ſtand you affected to his wiſh ? 

Pro. As one relying on your lordſhip's will 

Ind not depending on his friendly with, 

| Ant, My will is ſomething ſorted with his wiſh ; 

Muſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed ; 

For what I will, I will, and there an end. 

am reſolv'd, that you ſhall ſpend ſome time 

ich Valentinus in the emperor's court: 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

Like exhibition 2 thou ſhalt have from me, 

To- morrow be in readineſs to go: 

Preuſe it not, for I am peremptory, 10 

Pi. My lord, I cannot be ſo ſoon provided; 

Peaſe you, deliberate a day or two. 

An. Look, what thou want'{, ſhall be ſent after thee : 

No more af ſtay ; to-morrov thou muſt go, — 

Tome on, Panthino; you ſhall be employ'd 

ETo haſten on his expedition, [ Exeunt ANT. and Pant, 

P. Thus have I ſhunn'd the fire, for fear of burning; 

nd drench'd me in the ſea, where I am drown'd : 

Bl fear'd to ſhew my father Julia's letter, 

Weſt he ſhould take exceptions to my love; 

Wind with the vantage of mine own excuſe 

Hach he excepted moſt againſt my love. 

O, how this 4 of love reſembleth 

Ide uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which now ſhows all the beauty of the ſun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away! 


Re-enter PANTHINO. 


Pant. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you; 
fle is in haſte, therefore, I pray you, go. 
Pro, Why, this it is! my heart accords thereto ; 
And yet a thouſand times it anſwers, no. [ Exenunts 


2 Lite exhibition] i. e. allowance. STEEVENS» 
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ACT: H. SCENEK-LL 


Milan. An Apartment in the Duke's Palace, 


Enter VALENTINE and SPEED, 


Speed, Sir, your glove. 

Val. Not mine; my gloves are on. 

Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this is but on, 

Val. Ha! let me ſee: ay, give it me, it's mine . — 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! 
Ah Silvia! Silvia! 

Speed. Madam Silvia ! madam Silvia ! 

Val. How now, firrah ? 

Speed, She is not within hearing, fir, 

Val, Why, fir, who bade you call her ? 


Speed. Your worſhip, fir; or elſe I miſtook, $& 
Val. Well, you'll {till be too forward. -” 
Speed, And yet I was laſt chidden for being too low, 6 
Val. Go to, fir; tell me, do you know madam <ilyia! | # 
Speed, She that your worſhip loves ? | 
Val. Why, how know you that I am in love ? F 
Speed, Marry, by theſe ſpecial marks: Firſt, you ha! WG S 
learn'd, hke f Proteus, to wreath your arms like a mat- Wh / 
content; to reliſh a loye-ſong, like a Robin-red- brealt ; U FT 


walk alone, like one that had the peſtilence ; to ſigh, likes 
ſchool-boy that had loſt his A. B. C; to weep, like a youry 
wench that had buried her grandam; to faſt, like one ti 
takes diet; 3 to watch, like one that fears robbing ; to ſpe 


puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas,4 You were wont, witt 
you 


= 


1 Ke 


Law | 


— ww 


3 To take diet was the phraſe for being under regimen for 2 diſcals 
mentioned in Timon cf Athens ; | 
46 bring down the roſe-check'd youth 
& To the tub-tait and the dict. STEEVENS. 
4 This is about the feaſt of All-Saints, when winter begins, and be 
life of a vagrant leſs comfortable. JoNSON. MY 
It is worth remarking that on A- Saints Day the poor people in N 
fordſhire, and perhaps in other country places, go from pariſh to parilh # 
fouling as they call ich i. e. begging and puling (or ſinging ſmall, 23 wy 
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vou lauzh'd, to crow like a cock ; when you walk'd, to 
alk like one of the lions; when you faſted, it was pre- 
ently after dinner; when you look'd ſadly, it was for want 


pf money: and now you are metamorphos'd with a miſtreſs, 


{0 
Ike: 
cu 
Wi) 
ſpeak 
when 

you 


diſcals 


ind the 


4 
1 Staj 
arb p 
Bailey's 


Pig, 


that, when I look on you, I can hardly think you my maſter, 


Val. Are all theſe things perceived in me ? 

Speed, They are all perceived without you. 

Val. Without me? they cannot, 

Speed, Without you? pay, that's certain; for, without 


ES ou were-ſo ſimple, none elſe would: “ but you are ſo with- 
but theſe follies, that theſe follies are within you, and ſhine 


7 


hrough you like the water in an urinal ; that not an eye, 
hat fees you, but is a phyſician to comment on your malady, 


Pal. But, tell me, doſt thou know my lady Silvia? 
Speed. She, that you gaze on ſo, as ſhe ſits at ſupper ? 

E al. Haſt thou obſerved that? even ſhe I mean. 

= Speed, Why, fir, I know her not. 

Pal. Doſt thou know her by my gazing on her, and yet 

Wknow'ſt her not? 


Speed, Is ſhe not hard-favour'd, fir ? 
Val. Not ſo fair, boy, as well-favour'd. 


4 Szerd. Sir, I know that well enough, 


Val, What doſt thou know ? . 
Speed. That ſhe is not ſo fair, as (of you) welk favoured. 


Val. I mean, that her beauty is exquiſite, but her favour 
Infinite. 


Speed. That's becauſe the one is painted, and the other 
but of all count. 


Val. How painted ? and how out of count ? 


Speed, Marry, fir, ſo painted, to make her fair, that no 
nan counts of her beauty, 


Val. How eſteemeſt thou me ? I account of her beauty. 
Speed, You never ſaw her ſince ſhe was deformed, 


F 5 . | Val. 


IQ, explains puling) for ſoul-cakes, or any good thing to make them 
berry. This cuſtom is mentioned by Peck, and ſeems a remnant of Popiſh 
lperſtition to pray for departed ſouls, particularly thoſe of friends. The 
ale ſong in Stafferdſbire, is different from that which Mr, Peck men- 
Ins, and is by no means worthy publication. Tol LET. 

* If our author had not been thinking of the lions in the Tower, he 
duld have written Ce to walk like a lion.“ RITSOR. 

* None elſe would be ſo ſimple, Jon xSOx. 
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Val. How long hath ſhe been deformed ? 

Speed. Ever ſince you loved her, 

Val. I have loved her ever ſince I ſaw her; and ſtill I fh 
her beautiful, 

Speed. If you love her, you cannot ſee her, 

Val. Why? © 

Speed. Becauſe love is blind. O, that you had mine er; 
or your own eyes had the lights they were wont to have, viz 
you chid at fir Proteus for going ungartered!7 

Val. What ſhould I ſee then ? | 

Speed. Your own preſent folly, and her paſſing deformity: 
or he, being in love, could not ſee to garter his hoſe ; ai 
you, being in love, cannot ſee to pyt on your hoſe, 

Val. Belike, boy, then you are in love; for laſt momig 

could not ſee to wipe my ſhoes, 

Speed, True, fir; I was in love with my bed: I thai 
you, you ſwinged me for my love, which makes me tt 
bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val. In concluſion, I ſtand affected to her. 

Speed, I would you were ſet; ® ſo, your affection voll 
ceaſe. N 

Val. Laſt night ſhe enjoin'd me to write ſome lines to on 
ſhe loves. 

Speed. And have you ? 

Val. I have, 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ ? 

Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them: — Pen 
here ſhe comes, 


Enter Silvia, 


Speed. O excellent motion!9 O exceeding puppet! 10 
will he interpret to her. 

Val. Madam and miſtreſs, a thouſand good-morrows, 

Speed. O, give you good even! here's a million of mit 
ners. 15 


7 This is enumerated by Roſalind in As you Hike it, Act III. fc, l. 4 
one of the undoubted marks of love: © Then your hoſe ſhould de ito 
gartered, your bonnet unbanded,” e . MALONE, 

8 Set for ſeated, in oppoſition to ſtand, in the foregoing mu BE 

. Maz0! 


o Malia, in Shakſpeare's time, fignified Puppet. SI. J. Lava 
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Sil. Sir Valentine and ſervant, 2 to you two thouſand, 
Speed. He ſhould give her intereſt; and ſhe gives it him, 
Val. As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your letter, 
VUnto the ſecret nameleſs friend of yours; f 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in, 
But for my duty to your ladyſhip. 


Sil, I thank you, gentle-ſervant : *tis very clerkly done, 
Val. Now truſt me, madam, it came hardly off; | 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 
writ at random, very douhtfully, : 
Si. Perchance you think too much of ſo much pains ? 
Val. No, madam ; ſo it ſtead you, I will write, 
leaſe you command, a thoufand times as much: 


7 


7 


And yet, 
1 Sil, A pretty period! Well, I gueſs the ſequel ; 
And yet I will not name it: and yet I care not 
And yet take this again; and yet I thank you; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 
BZ Speed, And yet you will; and yet another yet. (T 
Val. What means your ladyſhip ? do you not like it? 
= Gil. Yes, yes; the lines are very quaintly writ ; 
But fince unwillingly, take them again; 
Nay, take them. 
Pal. Madam, they are for yon, 
Hl. Ay, ay; you writ them, fir, at my requeſt ; 
but I will none of them; they are for you: 
= would have had them writ more movingly. 
Pal. Pleaſe you, I'll write your ladyſhip another. 
= Sil, And, when it's writ, for my ſake read it over: 
And, if it pleaſe you, ſo; if not, why, ſo. 
Val. If it pleaſe me, madam! what then? 
E Sil, Why, if it pleaſe you, take it for your labour; 
And ſo good-morrow, ſervant. Exit SILVIA» 
Speed, O jeſt unſeen, infcrutable, inviſible, | 
As anoſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a ſteeple ! 
My maſter ſues to her ; and ſhe hath taught her ſuitor, 
F 6 He 
Here Silvia calls her lover ſervant, and again below her gentle ſervant ® 
This was the language of ladies to their lovers at the time when Shake 
Ip*are wrote, SIA J. HAWKINS. 
e. like a ſcholar, © 8 TIEyI NS. 
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He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
O excellent device! was there ever heard a better ? 
That my 1 ſeribe, to himſelf ſhould write the 
etter 

Val. How now, fir? what are you reaſoning with your. 
ſelf ? 4 
F Speed. Nay, I was rhiming ; 'tis you that have the re. 
on. 

Val. To do what? | 

Speed, To be a ſpokeſman from madam Silvia, 

Val. To whom ? 

Speed. To yourſelf : why, ſhe wooes you by a figure, 

Val. What figure? 

Speed. By a letter, I ſhould ſay. 

Val. Why, ſhe hath not writ to me? 

Speed. What need ſhe, when ſhe made you write to your. 
ſelf? Why, do you not perceive the jeſt ? 

Val. No, believe me. | 

Speed. No believing you indeed, fir; But did you per. 
ceive her earneſt ? | 
' Val. She gave me none, except an angry word. 

Speed, Why, ſhe hath given you a letter. 

al, That's the letter ent to her friend. 

Speed. And that letter hath ſhe. deliver'd, and there at 
end.5 | 

Val. I would, it were no worſe, 

Speed, I'll warrant you, tis as well: 


For often you have writ to her; and ſhe, in-mod:ſly, 

Or elſe for want of idle time, could not again reply ; 

Or fearing elſe ſome meſſenger, that might her mind diſcover, 
Herſelf hath taught her love himſelf to write unto her lover 


All this I ſpeak in print; for in print I found it, — 
Why muſe you, fir ? *tis dinner-time. 

Val. T have din'd. | 
Speed. Ay, but hearken, ſir: though the cameleon Lo't 
can feed on the air, I am one that am nouriſhed by 

victuab, 
4 That is, diſcourſing, talking. An Italianiſm. JonxsOox. 
5 i. e. there's the concluſion of the matter. STEEVENS. 
In print means with exatineſs, STEEVEXõ. 
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Iauals, and would fain have meat: O, be not like your 
4 i\treſs ; be moved, be moved. [ Exeunt, 
ie 
SCENE II. 


E 


Verona. A Room in Julia's Houſe, 
Enter PRxor E us and JULIA, 


= Pr, Have patience, gentle Julia, 

Jul. I muſt, where is no remedy, 

= Pro, When poſſibly I can, I will return. 

J. If you turn not, you will return the ſooner : 

Neep this remembrance for thy Julia's ſake, (Giving à ring, 
= Pro, Why then we'll make exchange; here, take you 
. this. 

Jul. And ſeal the bargain with a holy kifs, 

= Pro, Here is my hand for my true conſtancy ; 

Nad when that hour o'er-ſlips me in the day, 

herein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy ſake, 

W he next 2 hour ſome foul miſchance 

W orment me for my love's forgetfulneſs! 

Ny father ſtays my coming; anſwer not; 

W he tide is now: nay, not thy tide of tears; 

That tide will ſtay me longer than I ſhould : [Exit JuLta, 
Yulia, farewell, What! gone without a word? 

Wy, ſo true love ſhould do: it cannot ſpeak ; 

For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 


Ur- 


el. 


Enter PAN THINO. 


Pan. Sir Proteus, you are ſtaid for. 
Pro, Go; I come, I come ;— 


1 \las! this parting ſtrikes poor lovers dumb,  [Exeunt, 
SCENE III. 

1 The Jane. A flreet. 

br Enter Launce, leading @ deg. 


Laun, Nay, *twill be this hour ere I have done weeping ; 


the kind of the Launces have this very fault: I have re. 
I | ceived 
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ceived my proportion, like the prodigious ſon, and am griy 
with fir Proteus to the Imperial's court. I think, Craby 
dog be the ſoureſt-natured dog that lives: my mother wee, 
ing, my father wailing, my ſiſter crying, our maid howlin 
our cat wringing her hands, and all our houſe in great ye. 
plexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur ſhed one tear; þ 
is a ſtone, a very pebble-ſtone, and has no more pity in hin 
than a dog: a Jew would have wept to have ſeen our parting; 
why, my grandam having no eyes, look you, wept here 
blind at my parting. Nay, I'll ſhow you the manner of it 
This ſhoe is my father; no, this left ſhoe is my father; 
no, this left ſhoe is my mother ;—nay, that cannot be h 
neither z—yes, it is ſo, it is ſo; it hath the worſer ſok⸗ 
This ſhoe, with the hole in it, is my mother, and this 9 
father; A vengeance on't! there 'tis: now, fir, this ſtaf 
my ſiſter; for, look you, ſhe is as white as a lily, and as ſnil 
as a wand: this hat is Nan, our maid ; I am the dog :—n, 
the dog is himſelf, and I am the dog,7—O, the dog is nz 
and I am myſelf ; ay, ſo, fo. Now come I to my falle 
Father, your bleſſing ; now ſhould not the ſhoe ſpeak a wat 
for weeping ; now ſhould I kiſs my father; well, he wee 
on: — now come I to my mother, (O, that ſhe could ſpe 
now !) like a wood woman ;*—well, I kiſs her ;—why th 

"th 


4 


— 


= 


5 55 „ . 608 Pos Poms hy 


7 This paſſage is much confuſed, and of confuſion the preſent rea 
ing makes no end. Sir T. Hanmer reads, I am the dog, no, the yi 
himſelf and I am me, the dog is the dog, and I am myſelf. This certany 
is more reaſonable, but I know not how much reaſon the author intend 
to beſtow on Launce's ſoliloquy. Jou xsOR. 

8 The firſt folios agree in -=woman for which, becauſe it vi 
a myſtery to Mr, Pope, he has unmeaningly ſubſtituted % wana 
But it myſt be writ, or at leaſt underſtood, evood woman, i. e. Crit)y 
feantic with grief; or diſtraded, from any other cauſe. The word 
very frequently uſed in Chaucer z and ſometimes writ wood, ſometini 
zwode. THEOBALD. | | 

Print thus ; Now come I to my mother, (O, that ſhe could (pra 
now!) like a wood woman.“ Fm 

Perhaps the humour would be heightened by reading—(O, that the þ 
could ſpeak now !) BLACKSTONE, . 

Launce is deſcribing the melancholy parting between him and his | 
mily. In order to do this more methodically, he makes one of his 8 
ſtand for his father, and the other for his mother. And when he | 
done taking leave of his father, he lays, Now come I to my mither, tural 


SD = 
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s; here's my mother's breath up and down: now come I 
my ſiſter; mark the moan ſhe makes : now the dog all 
is while ſheds not a tear, nor ſpeaks a word; but ſee how I 
Wy the duſt with my tears. 


Enter PANTHINO, 


Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard; thy maſter is ſhipped, 
Id thou art to poſt after with oars. What's the matter? 
Why weep'ſt thou, man? Away, aſs ; you will loſe the tide, 
you tarry any longer. 

Lan. It is no matter if the ty'd were loſt ; for it is the un- 
indeſt ty'd that ever any man ty'd, 

Pan. What's the unkindeſt tide ? 

Laun. Why, he that's ty'd here; Crab, my dog. 

Pan, Tut, man, I mean thou'lt loſe the flood; and, in lo- 
ng the flood, loſe thy voyage; and, in loſing thy voyage, 
oe thy maſter; and, in loſing thy maſter, loſe thy ſervice ; 
d in loſing thy ſervice, - Why doſt thou ſtop my mouth? 
Lawn, For fear thou ſhould'ſ loſe thy tongue. 

Par. Where ſhould I loſe my tongue? 

Laun. In thy tale. 

Pan. In thy tail? 

Laun. Loſe thy tide, and the voyage, and the maſter, and 
he ſervice ? the tide Why, man, if the river were dry, I 
ould drive the boat with my ſighs. 

Par, Come, come away, man; I was ſent to call thee, 
Laun, Sir, call me what thou dareſt. 

Pan, Wilt thou go? | 

Lam, Well, I will go. Exeunts 


d the ſhoe that is ſuppoſed to perſonate her. And in order to render the 
epreſentation more perfect, he expreſſes his wiſh that it could ſpeak like 
p woman frantic with grief! There could be no doubt about the ſenſe of 

e paſſage, had he ſaid O that it could ſpeak like a wood woman!“ 
Put he uſes the feminine pronoun in ſpeaking of the ſhoe, becauſe it is 
oppoſed to repreſent a woman, M. Maso. 


SCENE 


m able to fill it with my tears; if the wind were down, I 
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SCENE IV. 
Milan. An Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 
Enter VALYNTINE, SILVIA, Thu klo, ard SPEED, 


Sil. Servant 
Val. Miltreſs ? 
Speed. Maſter, fir Thurio frowns on you. 
Val. Ay, boy, it's for love. 
Speed. Not of you. 
Val. Of my miſtreſs then. 
Speed, Twere good, you knock'd him, 
Sil. Servant, you are ſad, 
Val. Indeed, madam, I ſeem ſo. 
Thu, Seem you that you are not ? 
Val. Haply, I do, 
Thu. So do counterfeits. 
Val. So do you. 
Thu, What ſeem I, that I am not? 
Val. Wiſe. | 
Thu, What inftance of the contrary ? 
Val. Your folly. 
Thu. And how quote you my folly ? 9 
Val. ] quote it in your jerkin. 
Thu, My jerkin is a doublet. 
Val. Well, then, I'll double your folly, 
Thu, How ? 
Sil. What, angry, fir Thurio ? do you change colour! 
Val. Give him leave, madam ; he is a kind of cameleon, 
Thu, That hath more mind to feed on your blood, tha 
live in your air. 5 
Val. Vou have ſaid, ſir. | 
Thu. Ay, fir, and done too, for this time. : 
Val. I know it well, fir; you always end ere you begin. 
3 A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quick) ſhot 
- on 
Val. Tis indeed, madam ; we thank the giver. 
Sil. Who is that, ſervant ? 
Val. Yourſelf, ſweet lady; for you gave the * ; 


9 To guote is to obſerve, MATOR R. 
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Er'.rio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's looks, and 
ends what he borrows, kindly in your company. 

Ihn. Sir, if you ſpend word for word with me, I ſhall 
Hake your wit bankrupt. a 

Val. I know it well, ſir: you have an exchequer of words, 
ad, I think, no other treaſure to give your followers; for 


= ords. 
} Si. No more, gentlemen, no more; here comes my father. 


Enter Duke. 


Date. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beſet, 
Wir Valentine, your father's in good health: 

1 bat ſay you to a letter from your friends 

f much good news ? 

Val. My lord, Iwill be thankful 

Jo any happy meſſenger from thence. 

Dake. Know you Don Antonio, your countryman ? 
Val. Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 

o be of worth, and worthy eſtimation, 

nd not without deſert 2 ſo well reputed. 

Duke. Hath he not a ſon ? | 
Val. Ay, my good lord; a ſon, that well deſerves 7 
he honour and regard of ſuch a father. 

Due. You know him well ? 

Val. J knew him, as myſelf ; for from our infancy 
e have convers'd, and fpent our hours together : 

nd though myſelf have been an idle truant, 

Imitting the ſweet benefit of time, 

o clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 

et hath fir Proteus, for that's his name, 

ade uſe and fair advantage of his days ; 

lis years but young, but his experience old; 

bead unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 

nd, in a word, (for far behiad his worth 

ome all the praiſes that I now beſtow,) 

le is complete in feature, and in mind, 


ith all good grace to grace a gentleman, 
Date. 


* And not dignified with ſo much reputation without proportionate 
il, Jonxsox. 


Wh appears by their bare liveries, that they live by your bare 


* 
4 
19 
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Dale. Beſhrew me, fir, but if he make this good, 
He is as worthy for anempreſs' love, | 
As meet to be an emperor's counſellor. 
Well, fir; this gentleman is come to me, 
With commendation from great potentates ; 
And here he means to ſpend his time a-while : 
I think, 'tis no unwelcome news to you, 
Val. Should I have wiſh'd a thing, it had been he. 
Duke, Welcome him then according to his worth ; 
Silvia, I ſpeak to you; and you, fir Thurio ;— 
For Valentine, I need not cite him to it:“ 
I'll ſend him hither to you preſently, Exit Dow, 
Val. This is the gentleman, I told our ladyſhip, 
Had come along with me, but that his miſtreſs 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her cryſtal looks. 
Sil. Belike, that now ſhe hath enfranchis d them 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty. 
Pal. Nay, ſure, I think, ſhe holds them priſoners ill, 
Sil. Nay, then he ſhould be blind; and, being blind, 
How could he ſee his way to ſeek out you ? 
Val. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes, 
Thu, They ſay, that love hath not an eye at all. 
Val. To ſee ſuch lovers, Thurio, as yourſelf ; 
Upon a homely obje& love can wink, 


Enter PRoOTE Us, 


Sil. Have done, have done; here comes the gentleman, 
Val. Welcome, dear Proteus! Miſtreſs, I beſeech you, 
Confirm his welcome with ſome ſpecial favour. 

Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 
If this be he you oft have wiſh'd to hear from. 

Val. Miſtreſs, it is: ſweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-ſervant to your ladyſhip. 

Sil. Too low a miſtreſs for ſo high a ſervant. 

Pro. Not ſo, ſweet lady; but too mean a ſervant 
To have a look of ſuch a worthy miſtreſs. 

Val. Leave off diſcourſe of diſability : — 
Sweet 1 7 entertain him for your ſervant. 

Pro, My duty will I boaſt of, nothing elſe, 


4 1, e. incite him to it. MaLoNE, 
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5%. And duty never yet did want his meed : 

Sryant, you are welcome to a worthleſs miſtreſs, 

Pre. I'll die on him that ſays ſo, but yourſelf, 

S.. That you are welcome? 

= Pro. | No; that you are worthleſs, 
8 | Enter Servant, 

Ser. Madam, my lord your father would ſpeak with you. 
/. I' wait upon his pleaſure, Exit Servants 
. | Come, fir 'Thurio, 

Go with me :—Once more, new ſervant, welcome: 

II leave you to confer of home-affairs ; 

hen you have done, we look to hear from you. 

Pio. We'll both attend upon your ladyſhip. 

Z [ Exennt StLVIA, THURIO, ard SPERDs 
Pal. Now, tell me, how do all from whence you came? 
Pm. Your friends are well, and have them much com- 


Nad, 
wy 


, you Proteus, love's a mighty lord ; 
n hath {o hambled me as, I confeſs, 
here is no woe to his correction,+ 


Nor 
3 For whoſe I redd thoſe. I have contemned love and am puniſhed, 
b!ſe high thoughts, by which I exalted myſelf above human paſſions or 
ulties, have brought upon me ſaſts and groans, Jon N so. 
| believe the old copy is right, Imperious is an epithet very frequently 
pied to love by Shakſpeare and his contemporaries, MALoNE. 
No miſery that can be compared to the puniſhment inflicted by love; 
erdert called for the prayers of the liturgy a little before his death, 7 
„ Nens to them, none to themes JOUNSON» . 


- ID ag. <4 Ea. 4. ho, 
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Nor, to his ſervice, no ſuch joy on earth! 
Now, no diſconrſe, except it be of love; 

Now can I break my faſt, dine, ſup, and ſleep, 
Upon the very naked name of love, | 

Pro, Enough; I read your fortune in your eye: 
Was this the idol that you worſhip ſo ? 

Val. Even ſhe; and is ſhe not a heavenly ſaint ? 

Pro. No; but ſhe is an earthly paragon, 

Val. Call her divine, | 

Pro. 1 will not flatter her. 

Val. O, flatter me ; for love delights in praiſes, 

Pro, When] was ſick, you gave me bitter pills; 
And I muſt miniſter the like tc you, 

Val. Then ſpeak the triith of her; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principality,s "EN 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro. Except my miltreſs. 

Val. Sweet, except not any; 
Except thou wilt except againſt my love. 

Pro. Have I not reaſon to prefer mine own ? 

Val. And will help thee to prefer her too: 

She ſhall be dignited with this high honour, 
To bear my lady's train; leſt the baſe earth 
Should from her veiture chance to ſeal a kiſs, 
And, of ſo great a favour growing proud, 
Diſdain to root the ſummer-ſwelling flower, 
And make rough winter everlaſtingly. ; 

Pro. . what braggardiſm is this? 

Val. Pardon me, Proteus: all I can is nothing 
To her, whoſe worth makes other worthies nothing; 
She is alone.® 

Pro. Then let her alone. : 

Val. Not for the world: why, man, ſhe is mine own * 


$ The firſt or principal of women. So the old writers uſe Hatt. « K 
is a lady, a great ſtate.” Latymer. Jounson. ; 111 
Mr. M. Maſon thus judiciouſly paraphraſes the ſentiment * 
«& If you will not acknowledge her as divine, let her at leaſt be conk ſr 
as an angel of the firſt order, ſuperior to every thing on _ "a 


6 She tends by herſelf, There is none to be compared to Jour 2 
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Alas rich in having ſuch a jewel, 
twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl, 
e water near, and the rocks pure gold. 
give me, that I do not dream on thee, 
auſe thou ſeeſt me dote upon my love. 
fooliſh rival, that her father likes, 

y for his poſſeſſions are ſo huge, 

one with her along; and I muſt after, 

& love, thou know'R, is full of jealouſy. 
Pra. But ſhe loves you? 
Wal, Ay. and we are betroth'd ; 

&y, more, our marriage hour, 

Ich all the cunning manner of our flight, 

termin d of: how I muſt climb her window; 

e ladder made of cords; and all the means 

tied; and greed on, for my happineſs. 

od Proteus, go with me to my chamber, 

theſe affairs to aid me with thy counſel. | 
Pro. Go on before; I ſhall enquire you forth: 

(uſt unto the road,” to diſembark 

me neceſſaries that I needs muſt uſe ; 
d then I'll preſently attend you, 
Val. Will yon make haſte? 

Pm. I will 
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3) 
Ty 
buy 


[Exit Vat, 
125 one heat another heat expels, 
as one nail by ſtrength drives out another, 
the remembrance of my former love 
by a newer object quite forgotten, 
t mine eye, or Valentinus' praiſe,® 1 
er 


The haven, where ſhips ride at anchor. MATOoxx. 


1 

I: it mine eye, or Valentinus' praiſe, ] The old copy reads— iN 

n; « Is is mine or Valentine's praiſe ?”” STEEvVENS. 1 
And flere Proteus queſtions with himſelf, whether it is his own praiſe, or '2 
entine's that makes him fall in love with Valentine's miſtreſs. But f 


to inſiſt on the abſurdity of falling in love through his own praiſes, he 
not indeed praiſed her any farther than giving his opinion of her in 
e words, when his friend aſked it of him. f -F 
oteus had juſt ſeen Valentine's miſtreſs, whom her lover had been . 
7 praiſing. His encomiums therefore heightened Proteus's ideas 
der at the interview, it was the leſs wonder he ſhould be uncertain 
ch had made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion, Valentine's praiſes, or his own 
af her. WAA BUATOR. 


P * 
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Her true perfection, or my falſe trangreſſion, 
That makes me, reaſonleſs, to reaſon thus? 
She's fair; and ſo is Julia, that I love ;— 
That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd ; 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire,“ 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. 
Methinks, my zeal for Valentine is cold; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont: 
O! but I love his lady too, too much ; 

And that's the reaſon I love him ſo little, 
How ſhall I dote on her with more advice, 
That thus without advice begin to love her ? 
Tis but her piture 3 I have yet beheld, 

And that hath dazzled my reaſon's light; 

But when I look on her perfections, 

'There 1s no reaſon but 1 ſhall be blind, 

If I can check my erring love, I will; 

If not, to compaſs her I'll uſe my ſkill, [Exit 


SCENE V. 
The ſame, A ſtreet, 


Enter SPERD and LAUNCE, 


Speed. Launce! by mine honeſty, welcome to Milan, 
Laun, Forſwear not thyſelf, ſweet youth; for 1 am n 
welcome. I reckon this always—that a man is never undi 
till he be hang' d; nor never welcome to a place, till fon 
certain ſhot be paid, and the hoſteſs ſay, welcome. | 
Speed, Come on, you mad-cap, I'll to the alchouſe wi 
you preſently ; where, for one ſhot of five pence, * 


g O 


= 
= 


21 * = * 
2 808 . & 


9 Alluding to the figures made by witches, as repreſentatives of Wi 
whom they deſigned to torment or deſtroy, STEVENS. 

King James aſcribes theſe images to the devil, in his treatiſe of Di 
monologie. S. W. | 

2 With more advice, is on further knowledge, on better confideration. 

3 This is evidently a lip of attention, tor he has ſeen her in the 
ſcene, and in high terms offered her his ſervice, Jon ns0N. 

I believe Proteus means, that, as yet, he had only ſeen her ou 
form, without having known her long enough to have any au 
with her mind. STEEYENS, 
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re five thouſand welcomes. But, firrah, how did thy 
Water part with madam Julia? 

Lan. Marry, after they cloſed in earneſt, they parted 
Wery fairly in jeſt. . : 

8 $/-:4, But ſhall ſhe marry him? 
Lan. No. 
Steed. How then? Shall he marry her? 
Lan. No, neither. 
SFßperd. What, are they broken? 
E Lau, No, they are both as whole as a fiſh. 
Speed. Why then, how ſtands the matter with them ? 
Lan. Marry, thus; when it ftands well with him, it 
Winds well with her, 
& $-:d. What an aſs art thou? I underſtand thee not. 
aun. What a block art thou, that thou canſt not? 
My ſtaff underſtands me. 
Speed, What thou ſay'ſt? 
Lann. Ay, and what I do too: look thee, I'll but lean, 
nd my ſtaff underſtands me, 
| Speed, It ſtands under thee, indeed. 
Laun, Why, ſtand under and underſtand is all one. 
Speed. But tell me true, will't be a match? 
Lam, Aſk my dog: if he ſay, ay, it will; if he ſay, no, 
twill; if he ſhake his tail, and ſay nothing, it will, | 
Speed. The concluſion is then, that it will. 


Et, 


rb ow, Thou ſhalt never get ſuch a ſecret from me, but by 
100 para e. | : 

| fon Speed, Tis well that I get it fo. But, Launce, how ſay'ſt 
ou, that my maſter is become a notable lover? 

; * Laun, I never knew him otherwiſe. 


Speed, Than how ? 

Lawn, A notable lubber, as thou reporteſt him to be. 
e 9/4. Why, thou whorſon aſs, thou miſtakeſt me, 
Laun, Why, fool, I meant not thee; I meant thy maſter, 
Speed, I tell thee, my maſter is become a hot lover, 

Leun. Why, I tell thee, I care not though he burn him- 
at in love, If thou wilt go with me to the ale-houſe, ſo; 
| if 
1. e. (as Mr. M. Maſon has elſewhere obſerved) What ſay' thou 


1121, 10 this circumftance,-namely, that my maſter is become a notable lover? 
MALUNZ, 
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if not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name 
of a Chriſtian, 

Speed, Why? 

Laun. Becauſe thou haſt not ſo much charity in thee, ah 
go to the ale 5 with a Chriſtian : Wilt thou go ? 

Speed. At thy ſervice. | [ Exeant, 


SCENE VI.6 
The ſame. An Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter PRoOTE us, 


Pro. To leave my Julia, ſhall I be forſworn ; 
To love fair Silvia, ſhall I be forſworn ; 
To wrong my friend, I ſhall be much forſworn ; 
And even that power, which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. 
Love bade me ſwear, and love bids me forſwear : 
O ſweet-ſuggeſting love,” if thou haſt finn'd, 
Teach me, thy tempted ſubjeR, to excuſe it! 
At firſt I did adore a twinkling ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun. 
Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants reſolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better. 
Fie, fie, unreverend * to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſovereignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr'd 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths, 


I cannot leave to love, and yet I do; 
ut 


s Ales are merry meetings inſtituted in country places. STEVEN! 
s It is to be obſerved, that, in the folio edition there are no direGion 
concerning the ſcenes; they have been added by the later editors, a 
may therefore be changed by any reader that can give more conſiſtency 
regularity to the drama by ſuch alterations. I make this remark in dt 
place, becauſe I know not whether the following ſoliloquy of Proteus 
lo proper in the ſtreet, Jounson. 
The reader will perceive that the ſcenery has been changed, thou 
Dr. Johnſon's obſervation has been continued. STEEVENSs. 

7 To ſagges is to tempt, in our author's language. The ſenſe i. 


tempting love, if thou haſt influenced me to fin, teach me to me 2 2 
0 , 


LL 
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chere J leave to love, where I ſhould love. | 

lia I loſe, and Valentine I loſe : | 
[ keep them, I needs muſt loſe myſelf ; | | 

[ loſe them, thus find I by their loſs, | 

or Valentine, myſelf ; for Julia, Sylvia. 

to myſelf am dearer than a friend ; 

or love is ſtill more precious in itſelf : 

nd Silvia, witneſs heaven, that made her fair! 

ews Julia but a ſwarthy Ethiope. | 

will forget that Julia 1s alive, j 

memb'ring that my love to her is dead 

d Valentine I'll hold an enemy, 

ming at Silvia as a ſweeter friend. 

annot now prove conſtant to myſelf, 

ſithout ſome treachery us'd to Valentine. 

his night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 

p climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber-window z 

yſelf in counſel, his competitor :5 

ow preſently I'll give her father notice | 

their diſguiſing, and pretended flight ;9 . 

ho, all enrag'd, will baniſh Valentine; | ö 

r Thurio, he intends, ſhall wed his daughter: 

It, Valentine being gone, I'll quickly croſs, 

ſome ly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding, 

re, lend me wings to make my purpoſe ſwift, 

thou haſt lent me wit to plot this drift! [ Exit, 


Myſelf, who am bis competitor er rival, being admitted to his counſel, 
Jen Ns. 


mpetitor is confederate, aſſiſtant, partner. STEEVENS, 


But Pretended flight is propoſed or intended flight. 


| ir, M. Maſon juſtly obſerves, that the verb pretendre in French, has 
EVEN ſ fi - 7 bl 
"eftion ame ſignification. SrREVENS. ; 
wg | ſuſpe& that the author concluded the act with this couplet, and 
bench. | the next ſcene ſhould begin the third at; but the change, as it will 


in dnl 


thing to the probability of the action, is of no great importance. 
roteus | ; 


Jon N so. 


o 
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SCENE VII. 
Verona, A room in JULIA's hon/e, 


Enter JULla and LuUcETTA. 


Jul. Counſel, Lucetta ; gentle girl, aſſiſt me! 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee,.— 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are viſibly charaRer'd and engrav'd,— 

To leſſon me; and tell me ſome good mean, 
How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc, Alas! the way is weariſome and long. 

Tal. A true: devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meafure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps ; 
Much lefs ſhall the, that hath love's wings to fly ; 
And when the flight 1s made to one ſo dear, 

Of ſuch divine perfection, as br Proteus. 

Luc, Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 

Jul. O, know'ſt thou not, his looks are my ſoul's (ood! 
Picy the dearth that I have pined in, 

Br lenging for that food ſo long a time. 

D14tt thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou would'ſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Luc. I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire; 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 

Left it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 

Jul. The more thou dam'ſt it up, the more it burns; 
'The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But, when his fair courſe is not hindered, 

He makes ſweet muſick with the enamel'd ſtones, 
Giving a ag kiſs to every ſedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 

With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe : 

I';} be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 


. 
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by nd make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 

I ill che laſt ſtep have brought me to my love: 

And there 'I ret, as, after much turmoil, 

A bleſſed ſoul doth in Elyſium. 
uc. But in what habit will you go along? 

Jul. Not like a woman; for I would prevent 
he looſe encounters of laſcivious men: 

Gentle Lucetta, fit me with ſuch weeds 

As may beſeem ſome well-reputed page. 
Luc. Why then your ladythip muſt cut your hair. 
Jul. No, girl; I'll knit it up in ſilken ſtrings, 
ih twenty odd-conceited true-love knots z 
Jo be fantaſtic may become a youth 
Ol greater time than I ſhall ſhow to be. 

© Lic, What faſhion, madam, ſhall I make your breeches? 
Jul. That fits as well, as“ tell me, good my lord, 
What compaſs will you wear your farthingale ?” 
Why, even that faſhion thou beſt lik'ſt, Lucetta. 
Luc. You muſt needs have them with a eod-piece, madam,3 
Ful. Out, out, Lucetta!“ that will be ill-favour'd. 
Luc. A round hoſe, madam, now's not worth a pin, 
Unleſs you have a cod-piece to ſtick pins on. 
Jul. Lucetta, as thou lov'ſt me, let me have 
What thou think ſt meet, and is moſt mannerly: 
Bat tell me, wench, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking ſo unſtaid a journey ? 
I fear me, it will make me ſcandaliz'd. | 
Luc, If you think fo, then ſtay at home, and go not, 
Jul. Nay, that I will not. 
Iuc. Then never dream on infamy, but go. 
I Proteus like your journey, when you come, 
No matter who's difpleas'd, when you are gone: 
[1 fear me, he will ſcarce be pleas'd withal, 
G2 Jul. 


| 3 Whoever wiſhes to be acquainted with this particular, relative to 
Gel, may conſult Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, in which ſuch matters 
we very amply diſcuſſed. 
Ocular inſtruction may be had from the armour ſhown as John of 
baint's in the Tower of London. STEEVENS. | 
Pt. Percy obſerves, tha: this interjeRion is Kill uſed in the North. 
| STEEVENS, 


00: 
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Jul. That is the leaſt, Lucetta, of my fear: 


A thouſand oatks, an ocean of his tears, 

And inſtances as infinite of love, 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus, 
Luc. All theſe are ſervants to deceitful men. 
Jul. Baſe men, that uſe them to ſo baſe effect! 

But truer ſtars did govern Proteus' birth: 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 

His love ſincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears, pure meſſengers ſent from his heart ; 

His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth, 
Luc. Pray heaven, he prove ſo, when you come to him! 
Jul. Now, as thou lov'ſt me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth: 

Only deferve my love, by loving him; 

And preſently go with me to my chamber, 

To take a note of what I ſtand in need of, 

To furniſh me upon my longing journey,s 

All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe, 

My goods, my lands, my reputation ; 

Only, in lieu thereof, diſpatch me hence: 

Come, anſwer not, but to it preſently ; 


Jam impaticnt of my tarriance. Era, 


ACT . SCENE 1, 
Milan. An Anti- rcom in the Duke's Palace, 


Enter Duxt, THukto, and PROTEUS. 


Dake, Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile ; 
We have ſome ſecrets to confer about. 
Now, tell me, Proteus, what's your will with me? 

Pro. My grooms lord, that which I would diſcover, 
The law of friendſhip bids me to conceal ; 

But, when I call to mind your gracious favours 


ſignification; for /onged, wiſhed, or defired, 


Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes Julia to mean a journey which ſhe {hall g 


longing. STEEVENS»s 


| NV 
Wôh 


[ Exit Tokio. 


Done 
5 Dr. Grey obſerves, that /qnging is a participle active, with a pale 
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L one to me, undeſcrving as I am, 


My duty pricks me on to utter that 

"Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. 
Eno, worthy prince, fir Valentine, my friend, 
his night intends to ſteal away your daughter; 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. 

] know, you have determin'd to beſtow her 

On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates; 
und ſhould ſhe thus be ſtolen away from you, 

It would be much vexation to your age. 

Thus, for my duty's ſake, I rather choſe 

o creo my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 

A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
Being unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. 

Date. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honeſt care 3 

"Which to requite, command me while I live. 

This love of theirs myſelf have often (een, 

Haply, when they have judg'd me faſt aſleep ; 

And oftentimes have purpos'd to forbid 

'Sir Valentine her company, and. my court : 

But, fearing left my jealous aim ® might err, 


„ 


And ſo, unworthily, diſgrace the man, 


A raihneſs that I ever yet have ſhunn d,) 


I gave bim gentle looks; thereby to find 
That which thyſelf has now diſclos'd to me. 


And, that thou may'ſ perceive my fear of this, 

Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 

1 nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 

Ide key whereof myſelf have ever kept; 

And thence ſhe cannot be convey'd away. 

| Pro, Know, noble lord, they have devis'd a mean. 

How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down; 

Tor which the youthful lover now is gone, 

And this way comes he wich it preſently ; 

Where, if it pleaſe you, you may intercept him. 

0s; But. 
„ Amis gueſs, in this inſtance, as in the following. So, in Romeo and: 


1 7 vie! : 


© I aim'd ſo near when I ſuppoy'd you lov'd,” STEEVENS». 
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But, good my lord, do it ſo cunningly, 
That my diſcovery be not aimed at 7 ; 

For love of you, not hate unto my friend, 
Hath made me publiſher of this pretence.“ 


Duke, Upon mine honour, he ſhall never know Hp 
That I had any light from thee of this. Pr. 
Pro. Adieu, my lord; fir Valentine is coming. n FD, 
| Enter VALENTINE, — 
Duke, Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt ? Da 
Val. Pleaſe it your grace, there is a meſſepger What 
That ſtays to bear my letters to my friends, ine l. 
And I am going to deliver them. pre 
Duke. Be they of much import? Wich 
Val. The tenor of them doth but ſignify Three 
My health, and happy being at your court. b,. 
Due. Nay, then no matter; ftay with me a While; = Pr; 
I am to break with thee of ſome affairs, nere 
That touch me near, wherein thou muſt be ſecret, By on 
*Tis not unknown to thee, that I have ſought Du 
To match my friend, fir 'Thurio, to my daughter. = Pro 
Val. J know it well, my lord; and, ſure, the match Iris a 
Were rich and honourable; beſides, the gentleman EEſpeci 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities WD: 
Beſceming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter: E Your 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy him ? | here 
Dake. No, truſt me; ſhe is peeviſh, ſullen, froward, Being 
Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty; E Pro 
Neither regarding that ſhe is my child, W By av 
Nor fearing me as if 1 were her father: be ſh 
And, may I ſay to thee, this pride of hers, But fa) 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; It foll, 
And, where 9 I thought the remnant of mine age | Thu 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-like duty, Leſt it 
I now am full reſolv'd to take a wife, 
And turn her out to who will take her in: 8 
Then "A W. 
7 be not aimed at ;] Be not gueſſed. Jon xSsOx, | 


$ Of this claim made to your daughter, Joixsox. 
Pretence is deſign. STEEVENS» | 8 
. 9 Where, in this inftance, has the power of cc. STEF VOY" 
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Wor thou haſt ſhown fome ſign of good deſert,) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 
' Pro, Longer than I prove loyal to your grace, 
Let me not live to look upon ycur grace. 
Dale. Thou know'ſt, how willingly I would effect 
The match between fir Thurio and my daughter, 
Pr;, 1 do, my lord. 
Dube. And alſo, I think, thou art not ignorant 
Tlow ſhe oppoſes her againſt my will. 
Pro, She did, my lord, when Valentine was here, 
Duke. Ay, and perverſely ſhe perſevers ſo. 
What might we do, to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love fr Thurio? 
Pro. The bet way is, to ſlander Valentine 
With falſhood, cowardice, and poor deſcent ; 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 
Duke. Ay, but ſhe'll think, that it is ſpoke in hate. 
Pro, Ay, if his enemy deliver it: 
Therefore it muſt, with circumſtance, be ſpoken 
by one whom ſhe eſteemeth as his friend. 
Dude. Then you muſt undertake to ſlander him. 
| Pro, Ard that, my lord, I ſhall be loth to do: 
Ibs an ill office for a gentleman ; 
Eſpecially, againſt his very friend. 
Date. Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
& Your ſlander never can endamage him; 
Therefore the office is indifferent, 
Being entreated to it by your friend. | 
Pm. You have prevail'd, my lord: if I can do it, 
hy aught that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
he ſhall not long continue love to him. 
hut ſay, this weed her love from Valentine, 
l follows not that ſhe will love fir Thurio. 
| 7hs, Therefore as you unwind her love ® from him, 
Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
| You. 


1 With the addition of fuch incidental particulars as may induce be- 
„ Joux so. 

; az you wind off her love from him, make me the bottom on which 
wing it. The houſewife's term for a ball of thread wound: upon 3 
e body, 13 a 650m of thread, nN SUN. | 
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You muſt provide to bottom it on me : 
Which muſt be done, by praifing me as much 
As you in worth diſpraiſe Gr Valentine. 
Duke. And, Proteus, we dare truſt you in ths ki! 
Becauſe we know, on Valentine's report, 
You are already dove's firm votary, 
And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind. 
Upon this warrint ſhall you have acceſs, 
Where you with Silvia may confer at large; 
For ſhe is-lumpith, heavy, melancholy, 
And, for your friend's fake, will be glad of vou: 
Where you may temper her, 9 by your perſuation, 
To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 
Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect 
But you, fir Thurio, are not ſharp enough; 
You mult lay lime, to tangle her defires, 
Ey wailtul ſonnets, whoſe comnoſed rhimes 


Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 
Dake. Ay, much the force of heaven-bred pocſy. 
Pro. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 

You ſacrifice your tears, your ſighs, your heart: 

Write, till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 

Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 

That may diſcover ſuch integrity :3— 

For Orpheus' lute was ſtrung with poets' finews ; 4 


* 


* 7 


Whok 


y 7 Lr 
9 Mould her, like wax, to whatever ſhape you pleaſe, Mares. 
2. line, That 1s, birdlime, TJoxngoN, 
3 Such Inte. rity may mean ſuch ardour and fincerity as would be Mt 


nifeſted by pratifing the directions given in the four n lines. | 
S LF \ EN * 


% This ſhews Shakſpeare's knowledge of antiquity. He here uae 
Orpheus his true character of legiſlator, For under that of a pon = 
or lover, the quality given to his lute is unintelligible. But, 3 
as a lawgiver, the thought is noble, and the imagery exquilice!) N 
For by his late, is to be underſtood his Gem of latos; and by ide 


loyed 11 thoie 


. TK * . And 2:38 
Proteus is deſcribing to 'Thurio the powers of poetry 3 and g 


quality to the lute of Orphcus, but thuſe uſually and vulgarly wu 
it. It would be range inde: d if, in order to prevall upon the 'Z 


ribed 0 
n012% 


4! 
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is ſo; and here's the ladder for the purpoſe.— 
Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops' ſon,) 5 
Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heavenly car, 
And with thy daring folly burn the world ?. 
Wilt thou reach ſtars, becauſe they ſhine on thee ? 
Go, baſe intruder! over-weening ſlave! 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates; 
And think, my patience, more than thy deſert, 
Is privilege for thy departure hence: 
Thank me for this, more than for all the favours, . 
Which, all too much, I have beitow'd on thee, 
But if thou linger in my territories, 
Longer than ſwifteſt expedition 
Will give thee time to leave our royal court, 
By heaven, my wrath ſhall far exceed tho love 
I ever bore my daughter, or thyſelf, 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuſe, ; 
© But, as thou lov'ſt thy life, make ſpeed from hence. 
[Exit Dorx. 
Val. And why not death, rather than living torment ? 
To die, is to be baniſh'd from myſelf; 
And Silvia is myſelf : baniſh'd from her, 
Is felf from ſelf; a deadly baniſhment! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not ſeen ? 
bat joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 
Ualeſs it be, to think that ſhe is by, 
And feed upon the ſhadow of perfection.? 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
here is no muſick in the nightingale; 
E Unleſs I look on Silvia in the day, 
E [here is no day for me to look upon: 
be is my eſſence; and I leave tobe, 
lt 1 be not by her fair influence 
Etolter'd, illumia'd, cheriſh'd, Kept alive. 
| G5 L 


Thou art Phaꝭton in thy raſhneſs, but without his pretenſions ; thov | 
zt not the ſon ef a divinity, but a zerre filius, a low-born wretch; . 
Me rops is. thy tru: father, with whom Phasten was falſely reproxches, 


Jouxsv&X=» 
Aud feed pan the ſhadorv of per fecrian.] | 
Anmum pictur3 paſcit inani. Fig. HERNLTZT .. 
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1fly not death, to fly his deadly doom, :" 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 
But, fly I hence, Ifly away from life, 


Enter PRoTEUS and LAUNCE. 


Pro. Run, boy, run, run, and ſeek him out. 

Lau. So-ho! ſo-ho ! 

Pro, What ſeeſt thou? 

Laun. Him we go to find : there's not a hair“ on'; heal, 
but 'tis a Valentine, 

Pro. Valentine? 

Val. No. 

Pro. Who then? his ſpirit ? 

Val. Neither. 

Pro. What then? 

Val. Nothing. 

Laun, Can nothing ſpeak ? maſter, ſhall I ftrike? 

Pro. Whom would ſt thou ſtrike? 

Laun, Nothing. 

Pro, Villain, 3 

Laun, Why, fir, I'll ſtrike nothing: I pray you,. — 

Pro. Sirrah; I ſay, forbear : Friend Valentine, a wor!, 

Val. My ears are ſtopp'd, and cannot hear good neus, 
So much of bad already hath poſſeſs'd them. 

Pre, Then in dumb filence will I bury mine, 
For they are harſh, untuneable, and bad. 

Val. ls Silvia dead ? 

Pro, No, Valentine. 

41. No Valentine, indeed, for ſacred Silvia! - 

IJath fhe forſworn me? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Lal. No Valentine, if Silvia have forſworn me! 
What is your news? Fas 

Laun, Sir, there's a proclamation that you are vanith d. 


Pr 


7 To fly tis. doom, uſed for by flying, or in flying, is a galliciſm. The 
- tenſe is, By avoiding the execution of this ſentence I ſhall notefcape deal, 
24 1 tay here, I ſuffer myſelf to be deſtroyed; if I go away, 1 0:6 


myſelf, Jonunson. 


o Launce is ſtill quibbling. He is now running down the $77 5! de 


Karted when he entered. MALOXNE. 
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p, That thou art baniſhed, O, that's the news ; 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend, 
al. O, L have fed upon this woe already, 
And now exceſs of it will make me ſurſeit. 
Dom Silvia know that 1 am baniſhed? 
" Pro. Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the dom, 
(Which, unrevers'd, ſtands in effectual force, ) 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears: 
Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd ; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble ſelf; 
© Wringing her hands, whoſe whiteneſs ſo became them, 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe : 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
dad ſighs, deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate fire ;. 
But Valentine, it he be ta'en, muſt die. 5 
peſides, her interceſſion chaf'd him ſo, 
When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, 
That to cloſe priſon he commanded her, 
Wich many bitter threats of *biding there. 
Val. No more; unleſs the next word, that thou ſpeak'ſt, 
Have ſome malignant power upon my lite : 
It fo, | pray thee, breathe it in mine ear, 
As ending anthem of my endleſs dolour. 
776. Ceaſe to lament for that thou canſt not help, 
And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ſt. 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou ſtay, thou can'ſt not ſee thy love; 
| bclides, thy ſtaying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lover's ſtaff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. 
hu letters may be here, though thou art hence; 
Which, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
Eren in the milk white boſom of thy love.” 
| G 6. The 
| * Trifling as the remirk may appear, before the meaning ot this 
Nadir ef leiters to the bojom of a miſtreſs can be underſtood, it ſhould be 
L known that women ancientiy had a pocket in the fore part of their aye, 
£1 which they not only carried love-letters and love-tokens, but even 
weir money and materials tor needle-work, In many parts of England 
| us rultic dama{als til obſerve the ſame practice; ant a vory eld indy in- 
| & = 
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The time now ſerves not to expoſtulate : 
Come, I'll convey thee through the city gate; 
And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love-affairs : 
As thou lov'ſt Sil\ia, though not for thyſelf, 
2 8 thy danger, and along with me, 
Val. I pray thee, Launce, an it thou ſeeſt my boy, 
Bid him make haſte, and meet me at the north-gate, 
Pro. Go, firrah, find kim out. Come, Valentine, 
Vil, O wy dear Stlvi a! hapleſs Valenzine! 
Exennt VAI. E NH NE and Prot, 
Laun. Tam buta fool, look you ; and yet I have the wi: v 
think, my maſter is a kind of a knave: but that's all one, if 
he be but one knave. 2 He lives not now, that knows me: 
be in love: yet Iam in love; but a teamot horſe ſhall not pluck! 
that from me; nor who tis | love, and yet tis a woman: but 
what woman, I will not tell myſelf ; and yet tis a milk-mai 
N Ve 


forms me that e remembers when it was the faſhion to wear prominer! 
oy bob it was no leſs the cuſtom for ſtratagem or gallantry to drop it 
Itezary favours within the front of them. STEEVENS. 

2 Where is the ſenſe ? or, if you won't allow the ſpeaker that, 
1 the humour cf this ſpeech ? Nothing had given the fool oceaſio 0 t) 
lu Poſs that his maſter was become double, Lke Antipholis in 7: 
Comedy of Errors, The laſt word is corrupt. We ſhoulc read: 

6 F be he but one K1ND." | 

Re thouzhthis maſter was a kind of a hnave; however, he keeps h. 
leu in counterance with this refteRion, that if he was a knave vt f 
nd, he might paſs well enough amongſt his neighbours, This is ö wi 
kamourous. WARBURTON. | 

This alteration is acme and fpecious, yet I know not whether, 
Shak ſpcare's language, cc trage may not ſignify a kyawe 5% ly net . 
fron, a Jugs ate. We Kill uſe a double villain for a villain beyond“ 
common gat, of guilt. TJouNnsoN, : 

Th's pailaye has been altered, with little difference, by Dr. Jahr 
and fir Th. Hanmer Er. Erb explains t,— if be only be a n . 
at 1 wy{cl; b not found to be aer.“ 1 agree with Dr. Jane, ad 
ſupport' the old reading and his interpretation with indiſputable roi 
In the old play of Damen and Pytb as, Ariſti pus declares of Cari! /#% 
66-204 loſe money by him if you ſell him tor n, Auave, for he ſerves fat 
tayne. F ARMER, 1 

5 I ſee how Valentine ſaffers for telling his love- ſecrets, he refore 
will keep mine clo. JcHNSON, 1 

Perhaps Launce was not intended to ſnew ſo much ſenſe 3, but 1:32 


d 1e: litalcll in talking contradicko Ty nonſenſe. STEEY EN * 


ond! 
horte 
77 
2 14 3 
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: *t tis not a maid, for ſhe hath had goſſips : yet "tis a maid 
or ſhe is her maſter's maid, and ſerves for wages. She hath 
ore qu lities than x water-{panter — which is much in a bare 
ch'iſtiaa.? Here is the cat- log [ Pu iug out a paper | of hes. 
conditions.“ Imprimis, She can fetch aud carry, Why, a 
horſe can do no more; nay, a horſe cannot fetch but only 


carry ; therefore, is ſhe better than a jade, item, She car 
2 ; lock you, a ſweet virtue in a maid with clean hands, 


Enter SPEED. 


%e-d, How now, ſignior Launce ? what news with your 
malterſhip ? 
Lawn, With my maſter's ſhip? why, it is at ſea, 
Speed, Well, your old vice ſtill: mitiake the word: What 
news then in your paper? 
Laun, The blackeſt news that ever thou hear.!'ft, 
Speed. Why, man, how lack? 
Laun, Vi by, as black as ink. 
Steed. Let me read them. | 
Laun. bie on thee, jol head; thou can'ft not read. 
$5:ed, 1 hou lieſt, 1 can. 
Lawn | will try thee; Tell me this: Who begot thee ? 
Speed, Marry, the ſon of my grandfather, 
Laur, O illiterate loverer! it was the ſon of thy grand, 
mother ;7 this proves, that thou canſt not read, 
Speed, Come, fool, come: try me in thy paper, 
Laun, There; and ſaint Nicholas be thy {peed [3 
Speed. 
Gaſſips not only fignify thoſe who anſwer for a child in baptiſm, bot 
ine tatthag women who attend lyings-in. The guiable between theſe is 
evident, STEEVENS 
gare has tw) C-nſ-s ; mere and naked. STREVENS. 
ber conditions. | i. e. Geaiitics, MAtoxg. 
Is undoubt diy tue hat the mother only knows the legitimacy of 
| [the child. I ſuppoſ- Zaynce infers, that if he could read, he muſt have 
ai thts will Khon „ſeryagon. STEArvENS. 
St. Nichot>s p:efided over ſcholars, who were therefore called 
K. Nicholas's clerks. Hence, by a quibble between M'chotas and Oid 
Nick, highwaymen, in 1% Firft Part of Henry the Fourth, are called 
* icbolas's clerks, WAR RUR ' ON, 
bat eth ſaint procided over young ſcholars, may he gathered from 
Wright's Life of Dean Colet, p. 362. for by the ita.utcs of Paul's fchool 
3 | 2 thete 
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Speed. Tmprimis, She can milk, 
Laun. Ay, that ſhe can.“ 
Speed. Item, She brews good ale. 
Laun. And therefore comes the proverb, —Bleſling o' yen 
heart, you brew good ale. 
Speed. Item, She can ſexv, 
Laun. That's as much as to ſay, Can ſhe ſo ? 
Speed, Item, She can Knit. 
Laun. What need a man care for a ſtock with a wench, 
when ſhe can Init him a ſtock, 
Speed. Item, She can auaſb and ſcour, 
Laun, A ſpecial virtue; for then ſhe need not be waſe! 
and ſcoured, 
Speed, Item, She can ſpin, 
Laun. Then may I fet the world on wheels, when ſhe ca 
ſpin for her living. 
Speed, Item, She hath many nameliſi wirtnes. 
Laun, That's as much as to ſay, baſtard virtues ; that, tn- 
dced, know not their fathers, and therefore have no names. 
Speed. Tere folloau her wices, 
Laun. Cloſe at the heels of her virtues, 
Speed. Item, She is not to be Li faſting, in reſpr i if bv 
breath. 
Laun. Well, that fault may be mended with a breakfit: 
Read on. | 
Speed. Item, She hath a feveet manth,* 
Laun, That makes amends for her ſour breath. 
Speed. Item 5 She doth talk in her lee p. 
Eaun, It's no matter for that, fo ſhe ſleep not in bet 
talk. 
g | | 92 
there inſerted, the children are required to attend divine ſervice at u. 
cathedral on his anniverſary. The reaſon | take to be, that the legen 
this ſaint makes him to-have been a biſhop, while he was a boy. 
Sig J. Hawks 
9 Speed. Imprimis, ſhe can mi/k. | 
Laun. Ay, that ſbe can.] Theſe two ſpeeches fiould evident i? 
omitted, There is not on y no attempt at humour in them, contrary ! 
all the reſt in the ſame diz}ozue, but Launce clearly directs & ced to g 
with the paper where he himſelf left off. See his prec ding e 
ut“, 
2 This I take to be the ſame with what is now vulgarly called 2 
tocth, a luxurious deſire of daintics and twectmeats. lonN s. 
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Shecd. Item, She is flow in words, ; 

Lau, O villain, that ſet this down among her vices! To 
be low in words, is a woman's only virtue: I pray thee, out 
pith't ; and place it for her chief virtue, 

Speed. Item, She is proud. 

Lan. Out with that too; it was Eve's legacy, and can- 
pot be ta'en from her. 

Specd. Item, She hath no teeth. 

Laun. I care not for that neither, becauſe I love cruſts. 

Speed. Item, She is curſt. 

Lawn, Well; the beſt is, ſhe hath no teeth to bite. 

Speed, Item, She will often praiſe her liquor. 

Laun. If her liquor be good, ſhe ſhall ; if ſhe will not, I 
will; for good things ſhould be praiſed, 

Speed. Item, She is too liberal.“ 

Lan. Of her tongue ſhe cannot; for that's writ down ſhe 
15 flow of ; of her purſe ſhe ſhall not; for that I'll keep ſhut: 
now of another thing ſhe may ; and that I cannot help, 
Well, proceed, | 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit, and more faults 
than hairs, and more wealth than faults, 

Laun, Stop there ; I'll have her : ſhe was mine, and not 
mine, twice or thrice in that laſt article: Rehearſe that once 
more, 

Spend. Item, She hath more hair than qvit,— 

Laun, More hair than wit,—it may be; I'll prove it: 
The cover of the ſalt hides the ſalt, and therefore it is more 
than the ſalt; the hair, that covers the wit, is more than 
me wit; for the greater hides the leſs, What's next? 

Speed, — And mare faults than hairs, — 

Laun, That's monſtrous : O, that that were out! 

Speed, —And more wealth than faults, 

Laun, Why, that word makes the faults gracious : 5 Well, 

| 1˙¹ 

* That is, ſhew how well ſhe likes it by drinking often. Jounsons 

Liberal, is licentious and groſs in language. JoHNSON. 

5 Gracicus, in old language, means graceful, STEEVENS. 


1 Mr. Steevens's interpretation of the word gracious has been controverted, 
= 45 right, We have the ſame ſentiment in The Merry Wives of 
4 lj or ; 
* O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd fau!ts 

Look bandſcme in three hundred pounds a year!” MaTONx. 
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I'll have her; And if it be a match, as nothing is imjel, 
fble,—- 

Speed, What then ? 

Laun. Why, then will I tell thee,—that thy maſter ſay 
for thee at the north gate, | 

Speed. For me? 

Laun, For thee? ay; who art thou? he hach ſtaid for: 
better man than thee. 

Speed, And mult I go t» bim? 

Laun. Thou mult run to him, for thou haſt ſtaid ſy long, 
that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. 

Speed. Why didit not tell me ſooner ? *pox of your lore. 
letter-! [ Exit 

Laun, Now will he be ſwing'd for reading my let; 
An unmanncrly flave, that will thruſt himſelf into ſecrets! 
III after, to rejoice in the boy's correction. Ei. 


NE I. 
The fame, A Ro in the Duke's Palace. 
Zur Du k E and TuuRIOo; PROTEUS Seid. 


Duke, Sir Thurio, fear not, but that ſhe will love you; - 
Now Valentine is baniſh'd from her fight, 

Tha, vince his exile ſne hath deſpis'd me moſt, 
Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, 

That Jam deſperate of obtaining her, 

Duke, This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice; which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 

A little time will caelt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine ſhall bo forgot. — 
How now, fir Proteus? bs your countryman, 
According to our proclamation, gone ? 

Pro, Gone, my good lord... 

Dake. My daughter takes his going grievoufly. 

Pro, little time, my lord; will Kill that grief. 

Dake. So I believe; but Thurio thinks not ſo.— 
Proteus, the good conceit J hold of thee, 


6 Cot, carved. in ice. Trancber, to cu: French. Journ :25: 
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Ten let her beauty be her wedding-dower ; 
For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſteems not. 
Fal. What would your grace have me to do in this? 
Dube. There is a lady, fir, in Milan, here, 
Whom affect; but ſhe is nice, and coy, 
und nought eſteems my aged eloquence : 
Now, therefore, would 1 have thee to my tutor, 
(For long agone I have forgot to court; 
Þ-ides, the faſhion of the time? is chang'd;) 
How, and which way, I may beſtow mylelt, 
To be regarded in her ſun- bright eye. 
Val. Win her with gifts, if ſne reſpect not words; 
Dumb jewels often, in their filent kind, 
Mote than quick words, do move a woman's mind. 
Dale. But the did ſcorn a preſent that I ſent her. 
F;l A woman ſometime ſcorns what beit contents her: 
Send her another; never give her o'er ; 
For ſcorn at firk makes after love the more. 
If the do frown, tis not in hate of you, 
But rather to beget more love in you : 
If ſhe do chide, tis not to have you gone; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left 1 
Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 
For, get an gone, ſhe doth not mean, away * 
Flatter, and praife, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne'er ſo black, ſay, they have angels' faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I ſay, is no man, 
It with his tongue he cannot win a woman, 
Duke, But ſhe I mean, is promis'd by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth; 
And kept ſeverely from reſort of men, 
hat no man hath acceſs by day to her. 
al. Why then I would reſort to her by night. 
Dube. Ay, but the doors be lock'd, and keys kept ſaſe, 
Ilat no man hath recourſe to her by night. 
Pal. What lets, 3 but one may enter at her window? 


G 4 Duke. 


* The modes of courtſhip, the acts by which men recommended 


E tiemſelves to ladies. JounsoN. 
3 What lots, ] ige. what hinders. So, in Hamlet, Act I. ſc. iv: 


By heaven Pl\' make a ghoſt. of him that lets me. STEEVENt. 
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Dale. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground 
And built ſo ſhelving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life, 

Val. Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords, 
To caſt up, with a pair of anchoring hooks, 

Would ferve to ſcals another Hero's tower, 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke, Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 
Adviſe me where I may have ſuch a ladder, 

Val. When would you uſe it? pray, fir, tell me that, 

Duke, This very night; for love is like a child, 
That longs ſor every thing that he can come by. 

Val. By ſeven o'clock I'll get you fuch a ladder, 

Duke, But hark thee; I will go to her alone; 

How ſhall I beſt convey the ladder thither ? 

Val. It will be light, my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak, that is of any length. 

Duke. A cloak as long as thine wall ſerve the turn? 

Val. Ay, my good lord, 

Dake, Then let me ſee thy cloak; 

I'll get me one of ſuch another length, 

Val. Why, any cloak will ſerve the turn, my lord. 

Duke, How ſhall I faſhion me to wear a cloak !— 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me.— 

What letter is this ſame ? What's here ?—Tzo Sylvia ? 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 


I'll be ſo bold to break the ſeal for once. 07 


My thoughts do harbour æuith my Sylvia nightly ; 
And flawes they are to me, that ſend them flying: 
O, could their maſter come and go as lightly, | 
Himſelf wvonld lidge, where ſenſeleſs they are lying. 
My herald thoughts in thy pure beſom refl them; 
IV hile I, their king, that thither them importune, 
Do curſe the grace that with fuch grace hath bleſs'd then, 
Br cauſe meſelf do want my ſervants fortune © 
T curſe myſelf, for they are fent by me, 
That they ſhould harbour where their lord ſhould be, 
What's here ? 
Silvia, this night I will enſranchiſe lee: 


4 For is the ſame as r that, ner, Jonngons 
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* 
Wi. ( golden touch could ſoften ſtecl and ſtones, 
Wake tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Porſake unſounded dee ps to dane e on ſands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies, _ 
Vit by night your lady's chamber-window 
Wi:h ſome {ſweet concert: to their inifruments 
Tune a deploring dump; the night's dead filence 
Will well become fuch ſweet complaining grievance, 
This, or elſe nothing, will inherit her.“ 
Duke, This diſcipline hows thou haſt been in love, 
Tha, And thy advice this night I'll put in practice: 
Therefore, ſweet Proteus, my ditectlon-giver, 
Let us into the city preſently 
To fort i ſome gentlemen well ſbill'd in mulick : 
Thive a ſonnet, that will ſerve the turn, 
To give the onſet to thy good advice. 
Hude. About it, gentlemen. 
Pra, We'll wait upon your grace, till after ſupper ; 
EA: afterward determine our proceedings, 
Dale, Even now about it; i will pardon you.“ [ Zreunt, 


ACT w. SCENE I. 
A Foreſt, near Mantua. 
Enter certain Ont-laws, 


1 Out, Fellows, ſtand faſt ; I ſee a paſſenger, 
2 Out, If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down with 'em. 


A dupid Thurio to write a ſonnet to his miſtreſs, he ſhould enlarge 
Mo the legiſlative powers of Orpheus, which were nothing to the pur- 
Poarburton's obſervations frequently tend to prove Skarſpoarn 
profound and learned than the occation required, and to make the 
Fe: of Nature the moſt unnatural that ever wrote. M. Masonw. 

' A dump was the ancient term for a mu elegy. STEEVENS. 

| To mberity is, by our author, ſometimes uſ-d, as in this inſtance, for 
RE Pe ien ot, without any idea of acquiring Ly inber:tance. 

Das lente of the word was not wholly difufed in the time of Milton, 
Pin his Comus has—** disinberit Chaos,” meaning only, di Its 
STEEVENS» 


I — 
q 1 
y f 


N Ort] i. e. to chooſe out. STFEVENS. 
{1.4 CxCUle YOU from Waltinge Jon x S0Ns 
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Enter VALENTINE ard SPrED, 


3 Out. Stand, fir, and throw us that you have abu 


you ; 
If not, we'll make you fir, and rife you, 
Steed. Sir, we are undone! th ſe are the villains 
That all the travellers do fear ſo much. 
Val. My friends. 
1 Out. That's not fo, fir; we are your enemies 
2 Out. Peace; we'll hear him. 
3 Out, Ay, by my beard, will we; 
For he's a proper man.“ 
Val. Then know, that J have little wealth tc loſe; 
A man I am, croſs'd with adverſity : 
My riches are theſe p:or habiliments, 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniih me, 


* You take the ſum and ſubliance that J haves» 


2 Out. Whither travel you? 
Val. To Verona, 
1 Out. Whence came you? 


Val. From Milan, 
1 Have you long ſojourn'd there? 


al, Some ſixteen months; and longer might have ſad, 


If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 
1 Out. What, were you bamiſh'd thence ? 
Val. I was. 
2 Out. For what offence? 
Val. For that which now torments me to re heœarſe: 
J kill'd a man, whoſe death l much repeat ; 
But yet | ſlew him mantully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage, or baſe treachery. 
1 Out. Why nc'er repent it, if it were done ſo: 


But were you baniſh'd for ſo ſinall a fault? 


Val. I wa , and held me glad of ſuch a doom. 

1 Out. Ha © you the tongues ? 

Val. My youthful travel therein made me happy ; | 
Or elſe I often had been miſerable. 


9 i. e. 2 ul · forking Man; Ee has the appearance of a gentlemen: 
Magon% 
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5 OF VERONA. 
£ Ot, By the bare ſcalp of Robin Hood's fat friar,? 


o 


This fellow were a king for our wild faction. 


1 


I Oxt, We'll have him: firs, a word. 
| Speed. Maſter, be one of them; 
It is an honourable kind of thievery, 
' Val, Peace, villain! 
2 Ont. Tell us this: Have you any thing to take to? 
7. Nothing, but my fortune, 
3 Out. Know then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from the company of awful men: 
Myſelf was from Verona banill el, 
For practiſing to ſteal away a lady, 
An heir, * near allied unto the duke, 4 
2 Ont. And J from Mantua, for a gentleman, 
Whom, in my mood, I ſtabb'd unto the heart. 
10ut, And I, for ſuch like petty crimes as theſe, 


141 


But 

2 Robin Hood was captain of a band of robbers, and was much inclined 
rob churchmen, JouNSONe 

Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have miſunderſtood this paſſage. The ſpeaker 
es not ſwear by the ſcalp of ſome churchman who had been plundered, 
but by the ſhaven crown of Robi Hood's chaplain. We will live and 
e together, (ſays a perſonage in Peele's Edeoard I. 1593) like Robin 
Wood, little John, friar Tucke, and Maide Marian.“ MALONE. 
© * Keverend, worſhipful, ſuch as magiſtrates, and other principal mem. 
&:s of civil communities. on NsON. 
© Awful is uſed by Shakſpeare in another place, in the ſenſe of Ilatoful. 
| TyYRWHITTe 

believe we ſhould read—Jazofu! men—i. e. legales homines. So, in 
ie Newe Bote of Fuſtices, 1560 : „ commandinge him to the fame 
make an inqueſt and pannel of /awwfu/ men of Wis countie,” For this 
merk Iam indebted to Dr. Farmer. STEEVENS. | 
Aioful min means men well. governed, obſervant of law and authority z 
% or ſubject to awe, In the ſame kind of ſenſe as we uſe fearful, 
R1T$S0N, 


A nizce, or a nepbexv, did not always ſignify the daughter of a brother 
fiſt-r, but any remote deſcendant. STEEVENS. 


in our author's time (as it ſometimes is now) was applied to fe- 
Nies, as well as males. MALON E. 
bm, in my mood, I ftabb'd unto the Scart.] Thus Dryden: 
& *© Madneſs laughing in his ire ful med.” | 
Nun, Cray: 
Moady madneſs, laughing, wild“ HENLEY, 
Food ĩs anger or reſentment, MaAroN R. 
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But to the purpoſe, for we cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus d our lawleſs lives,) 
And, partly, ſeeing you are beautify'd 

With goodly ſhape ; and by your own report 
Alingviſt ; and a man of ſuch perfection, 

As we do in our quality much want ;— 

2 Oat, Indeed, becauſe you are a baniſh'd man, 
Therefore, above the reſt, we parley to you : 

Are you content to be our general ? 
To make a virtue of neceſſity, 
And live, as we do, in this wilderneſs ? 

3 Out, What ſay'ſt thou? wilt thou be of our conſort) 
Say, ay, and be the captain of us all: 

We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 
Love thee as our commander, and our king. 

1 Out. But if thou ſcorn our courteſy, thou dieſt. 

2 Out, Thou ſhaltnot live to brag what we have offer 

al. I take your offer, and will hve with you; 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On filly women, or poor paſſengers,” 

3 Out. No, we deteſt ſuch vile baſe practices. 
Come, go with us, we'll bring-thee to our crews, 
And ſhew thee all the treaſure we have got; 
Which, wich ourſelves, all reit at thy diſpoſe, Han 


5 SCENE | . 
Milan. Court of the Palace, 


Enter PROTEUS, 


Pro. Already have I been falſe to Valentine, 
And now I mult be as unjuſt to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commending him, 
I have acceſs my own love to preter ; 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 
To be corrupted with my worthleſs gifts. 


6 Our guakry means our profeſſion, calling, or condition of lite. 


Hamlet, ſpeaking of the young players, ſays, „will they purſue U 


gruality no longer than they can firg :?“ &c, c. M. Masox. 
3 This was one of the rules of Robin Hood's government. 
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Mea l proteſt true loyalty to her, 

She twits me with my falſehood to my friend; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 

She bids me think, how 1 have been forſworn 
I@ breaking faith with Julia whom I lov'd : 
And, notwithſtanding all her ſudden quips,® 
The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel-like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. 
But here comes Thurio : now muſt we to her window, 
And give ſome evening mulic to her ear. 


Enter ThuR LO, and Muſicians, 


Ju. How now, fir Proteus? are you crept before us ? 
Pr. Ay, gentle Thurio; for, you know, that love 
Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go.“ 
Thu. Ay, but, I hope, fir, that you love not here, 
Pry, Sir, but I do; or elſe I would be hence, 
Thu, Whom ? Silvia ? 
| Pri, Ay, Silvia, for your ſake. 
t Thy, I thank you for your own. Now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it luſtily a while. 


Euter Hos r, at @ diſtances and JU in boy's clothes, 


V. Now, my young guelt ! methinks you're allycholly ; 
I pray you, why is it ? 

Jul. Marry, mine hoſt, becauſe I cannot be merry, 
He. Come, we'll have you merry: [I'll bring you where 
ſhall hear mufick, and fee the gentleman that you alk 

r. 

Jul. But ſhall T hear him ſpeak ? 

14%. Ay, that you ſhall. 

Jul. That will be muſick. [ Mufect playt. 
Hf. Hark! hark! | 

Jul, Is he among theſe? | 

at. Ay: but peace, let's hear em. 


SONG. 


. * That is, haſty paſſionate reproaches and ſcoffs. So Macbeth is in a 
Fkindred ſenle ſaid to be ſudden; that is, iraſcible and impetuous. 

b | HNSOM, 
AI Kindneſs will creep where it cannot gang, is to be found in Xchz's 
Cole ction of Scottiſh Proverbs, p. 226. REEL. 
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ho is Siluia? what is ſhe, 

That all our ſauains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe is fhe; 

The heavens ſuch grace did lend her, 
That jhe might admir'd be, | 


1s ſhe kind, as foe it fair ? | 
For beauty lives with kindneſs : * 
Lowe doth to her eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindneſs ; 
And, being help'd, inhabits theres 


Then to Silvia let us ſing, | 
That Silvia is excelling ; | 5, 
She excels each mortal thing, Sg 


* 


Upon the dull earth dwelling : 5 

To Her let us garlands brings * 1 

Ht. How now? are you ſadder than you were beſon! | 5 
How. do you, man? the muſick likes you not. Ss 
Jul. You miſtake ; the muſician likes me not, 5 
Hol. Why, my pretty you ? | 95 


Jul. He plays falſe, father. | r 
Hot. How ? out of tune on the ſtrings ? | ip 
Jul. Not ſo; but yet fo falſe, that he grieyes ny ie 
heatt-ſtrings. 

119. You have a quick ear, ; 

Jul. Ay, I would 1 were deaf! it makes me have 105 
heart. 

Flat. I perceive, you delight not in muſick. 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars fo. 

1H. Hark, what fine change is in the muſick! 

Jul. Ay; that change is the ſpite. WP _ 

Hoft. You would have them always play but one thing? 

Jul. IJ would always have one play but one thing, but 
hoſt, doth this fir Proteus, that we talk on, often rt ut 
this gentlewoman ? 1 

9 


4 Beauty without kindneſs diet unenjoyc d, and undelitheing. 


{ N50 
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Hes. I tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he loved 
er out of all nick. 
Jul. Where is Launce ? 
| [{/, Gone to ſeek his dog; which, to-morrow, by his 
maſter's command, he mult carry for a preſent to his lady. 
Jul. Peace! ſtand aſide; the company parts. 
EZ Pro, Sir Thurio, fear not you; I will fo plead, 
That you ſhall ſay, my cunning drift excels, 
Thu, Where meet we ? 
Pro, At faint Gregory's well, 
Thu, Farewell. CExennt Tu uRIO and Muſicians, 


is te 


SILVIA appears above, at her window, 

Pero. Madam, good even to your Jadyſhip, 
Sil. I thank you for your muſick, gentlemen : 
Who is that, that ſpake ? 

Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth, 
E You'd quickly learn to know him by his voice, 
$il, Sir Proteus, as I take it. 
Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your ſervant, 
Sil, What is your will ? 
Pro, That I may compaſs yours. 
. You have your with ; my will is even this,“ — 
ET hat preſently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou ſubtle, perjur'd, falſe, diſloyal man! 
Thiak'ſt thou, I am ſo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, 
o be ſeduced by thy flattery, 
That haſt deceiv'd ſo many with thy vows ? 
Peturn, return, and make thy love amends. 
Tor me,—by this pale queen of night I ſwear, 
Im ſo far from granting thy requeſt, 
That I deſpiſe thee for thy wrongful ſuit ; i 
Wind by and by intend to chide myſelſ, 1 
Nen for this time I ſpend in talking to thee, {9 

5 Dro, 1 

| * Beyond all reckoning or count, Reckonings are kept upon nicked 
q notched ſticks or tallies. WAN RUN TOR. 8 


As it is an inn-keeper who employs the allu ton, it is much in charac- a8 
. STEEVENS, 1% 


. E. word wil is here arabiguous. He wiſhes to gain her will; ſhe 
4m, if he wants her zwi“ he has it. Jon x so. 4 
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Pro. I grant, ſweet love, that I did love a lady; " £ 
But ſhe is dead, 17 
Jul. Twere falſe, if I ſhould ſpeak it; * H 
For, I am ſure, ſhe is not buried. [ 45, s. 
Sil. day, that ſhe be; yet Valentine, thy friend, * 
Survives ; to whom, thyſelf art witneſs, Tat 


J am betroth'd : And art thou not aſham'd 
Jo wrong him with thy 1mportunacy ? 
Pro, I hkewiſe hear, that Valentine is dead. 
Sil. And fo, ſuppoſe, am I; for in his grave 
Aſſure thyſelf, my love is buried. 


Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth, Fo 
Sil. Go to thy lady's grave, and call her's thence ; | > 
Or, at the leaſt, in her's ſepulchre thine. There 


Jul. He heard not that. A. Nada 
Pro. Madam, if your heart be ſo obdirate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 


The picture that is hanging in your chamber; 87 
Jo that I'll ſpeak, to that Fe ſigh and weep : e, 
For, ſince the ſubſtance of your perfect ſelf oe 
Is elſe devoted, I am but a ſhadow ; , 87 
And to your ſhadow will I make true love. 1 Eel 

Jul. If *twerea ſubſtance, you would, ſure, deceive it. eon 


And make it but a ſhadow, as I am. All, 
Sil. Jam very loth to be your idol, ſir; 
But, ſince your falſehood ſhall become you well 5 
To worſhip ſhadows, and adore falſe ſhapes, 
Send to me in the morning, and I'll ſend it: 
And ſo, good reſt, 
Pro. As wretches have o'er-night, 
That wait for execution in the morn. 
[Exeunt PROTEUS; and SILVIA, fron abt, 


Jul. Hoſt, will you go? Bp 


5 This is hardly ſenſe. We may read, with very little alteration, 

hs But fince youre falſe, it ſhall become you well.” _ 

There is no occaſion for any alteration, if we only ſuppoſe that 1 
underſtood here, as in ſeveral other places. Or indeed, in this place, 

worſhip ſhadows, &c. may be conſidered as the nominative Caſe {0 

become, TTAWIHI Tr. 3 
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; Hi. By my hallidom, ' I was faſt aſleep. 


* 7yl, Pray you, where lies fir Proteus? : 
: 17% Merry, at my houſe : Truſt me, I think, tis almoſt 


757 Not ſo; but it hath been the longeſt night 
Ti.at e'er I watch'd, and the moſt heavieſt. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
T he ſame. 


Enter EGLAMOUR, 


Cel, This is the hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind ; 
There's ſome great matter ſhe'd employ me in, 
Madam, madam { 


StLVIA appears above, at her window, 


Sil, Who calls ? 
Eg. Your ſervant, and your friend 
One that attends your ladyſnhip's command, 
Sil. Sir Eglamour, a hooknd times good- morrow. 

Egl. As many, worthy lady, to yourſelf, 

According to your ladyſhip's impoſe,” 
Lam thus early come, to know what ſervice 
I is your pleaſure to command me in. 

$i/, O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 

Think not, I flatter, for, I ſwear, I do not,) 
Wallant, wife, remorſeful,* well accompliſh'd. 
hou art not ignorant, what dear good will 
bear unto the baniſh'd Valentine; 
Mor how my father would enforce me marry 
Pin Thurio, whom my very ſoul abhorr'd, 
Wiyſclf haſt lov*d ; and I have heard thee ſay, 
Jo grief did ever come ſo near thy heart, 
þ wen thy lady and thy true love died, 
H 2 UDpon 
Pi e. my ſentence at the general reſurrection, or, as 1 hope to be 
|: halizdom, Saxon. RITSOR. 

"poſe is injunion, command. A taſk ſet at college, in conſequence 


| N. is fill called an impoſition, STEEVE NS. 
e, ful is pitiful. ST IIVIN .. | 


eh 
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Upon whoſe grave thou vowd'ſt pure chaſtity.” 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 
To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode ; 
And, for the ways are dangerous to paſs, 
I do defire thy worthy company, 
Upon whoſe faith and honour I repoſe. 
Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
Put think upon my grief, a lady's grief; 
And on the juſtice of my flying hence, 
Jo keep me from a moſt unholy match, 
Which heaven and fortune ſtill reward with plagucs, 
J do deſire thee, even from a heart 
As full of ſorrows as the ſea of ſands, 
To bear me company, and go with me : 
If not, to hide what I have ſaid to thee, 
That I may venture to depart alone. 
Egl. Madam, I pity much your grievances ; ? 
Which ſince I know they virtuouſly are plac'd, 
J give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little 3 what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you. 
When will you go? 


14. 
Eg. Where ſhall 
Sil. 
Where I intend holy confeſſion, 
Egl. I will not fail your ladyſhip: 
Good-morrow, gentle lady. 
Sil. Good-morrow, kind fir Eglamour. [Exext 


9 It was common in former ages for widowers and widow: to mur 
vows of chaſtity in. honour of their deceaſed wives or huſbands. 4 
Dugdale's Antiquities of Warzvickſhire, page 1013, there is the form t 
commiſlion by the biikop of the dioceſe for taking a vow of chaſtiry 8% 
by a widow. It ſeems that, befides obſerving the vow, the widow , 
for life, to wear a veil and a mourning habit. Some ſuch diftin&t.0n 


der 


may ſuppoſe to have been made in reſpect of male votariſts; and - 7 
fore this circumſtance might inform the players how fir Eglamour 


be dreſt ; and will account for Silvia's having choſen him as 2 perfoz 


whom ſhe could confide without injury to her own TE: * 
. TEEN! 


This evening coming. 
I meet you ? 
At friar Patrick's cell, 


2 Sorrows, ſorrowful affections. Joux sos. 
2 Recking as lutte =] To reck is to care for. STEEVES?: 
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ern. 
T he ſame, 
Enter LA ux cE, with his dog. 
When a man's ſervant {hall play the cur with him, look 
you, it goes hard: one that I brought up of a puppy; one 


that | ſaved from drowning, when three or tur of his blind 
brothers and ſiſters went to it! | hare taught him - even 2s 


5 


one would ſay preciſely, Thus | would teach a dog. I was, 


ſeat to deliver him, as a preſent to miltrels Silvia, from my 
maler; and I came no ſooner into the dining-chamber, but 
he {ps me to her trencher, an: Reals her capon's leg. O, 
tis Haul thing, when a cur cannot Keep him in all com- 
a3:cs! I would have, as one ſhoul fay, one that takes upon 
Mi 9 he 2 GOg $ ind-ed, d. De, as 10 ers, a dog a A1 things. 
If i had not had more wit than he, to take a fault upon m2 
thai he did, 1 think verily he had been hang'd for't; ſure as 
L live, he had ſuffer'd fort: you thall judge. He thruſts me 


| under the duke's table: he hal not been there (bleſs the 
bark) a piling while, “ but all the chamber ſmelt him. 0 
win ive dog, ſays one; What cur is that? ſays ancther ; 
Wi, him out, ſays the third ; Hons bim up, ſays the duke. 
l, havi.g been acquainted with the Crell before, knew it was 
nb; and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs; 7 
ind, quoth „on menn 19 oi the Lg 3 „ Gears}, 2; / . 


—_ ! © , n _ 
Pom ie, Tau di him the more wrong, quoth I; "(vas { did 
pF {bing you wot of He makes me no more ado, but whips 
e Out of the chamber, How many maſters would do this 


r their ſervant ? Nay, I'Il be ſworn, I have ſat in the ſtocks 


mul . puddings he hath ſtolen, otherwiſe he had been executed: 
* laxe ſtood on the pillory for geeſe he hath kill'd, other- 
0 : 


1 I H 3 wiſe 
wal wet 3 4 . - . . . — 
Ff e himſelf ——}] i. e. reſtrain himſelf, STzevens. 

, 4 F ieve we ſhould read I would bawe, &Cc. one that takes upon bim 
I 2 2. to be a dog indeed, to be, &c. Jou xsex 
. 's expreſſion is uſed in Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Lady: ©« have 
1 out a pijng ꝛvbile. It appears from Ray's Collection, that it is 
erbial. STEEvVENS, | 
* This appears to have been part of the office of an uſher of the tabs. 
| : STEEVENS<, 


himſolf into the company of three or four gentlemen like dogs, 
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wiſe he had ſuffer'd for't : thou think'ſt not of this row!.. That 


Nay, I remember the trick you ſert ed me, when I took ny For 
leave of madam Silvia; * did not I bid thee ſtill mark me, ad But, 
do as I do? When didft thou ſee me heave up my leg, ind Whit 
make water againſt a gentlewoman's farthingale ? didſt thy Witn 
ever ſee me do ſuch a trick? Ther 
op 
Enter PROTEvVsS and JULIA. po 
Pro, Sebaſtian is thy name? I like thee well, She! 
And will employ thee in ſome ſervice preſently. fu 
Jul. In what you pleaſe ;—1I will do what I can, M's 
Pro. 1 hope, thou wilt, How now, you whoreſon u. ©” 
ſant ? [To Lav, Ju 
Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? =Es 
Laun, Marry, fir, 1 carry'd miſtreſs Silvia the dog yu WF /” 
bade me. 2 
Pro. And what ſays ſhe to my little jewel ? Ji 
Laun, Marry, ſhe ſays, your dog was a cur ; and tells you, As yc 
curriſh thanks is good enongh for ſuch a preſent, (She d 
Pro, But ſhe receiv'd my dog ? N You 
Laun, No, indeed, ſhe did not: here have I brought hin Tis 
back again, Ard | 
Pro. What, didſt thou offer her this from me? | ty 
Laun, Ay, fir; the other ſquirrel was ſtolen from me iy I * 
the hangman's boys in the market-place: and then Hoffe = 
her mine own; who is a dog as big as ten of yours, and by... 
there fumte the cift the greater, | ber 
Pro, Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again, hy 
Or ne'er return again into my ſight, | Cc 
Away, I ſay; Stay'ſt thou to vex me here? 4 DA 
A flave, that, till an end,“ turns me to ſhame. Tide 
or [ Exit LA xc,, i 
Sehaſtian, I have entertained thee, . 

Partly, that J have need of ſuch a youth, N P 
12 2: i. 

1 

3 Perhaps we ſhould read of madam Julia. It was Jula only ol hom 2 
a formal l-ave could have been taken. STEEVENS. S- To 
9 i. e. in theend, at the concluſion of every buſineſs he n 1 | os 
Sri“, t 


Still an end, and maſt an erg, are vulgar exprefions, and mean comm!) 
generally, M. Maso. 


She dreams on him, that has forgot her love; 
© You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
is pity, love ſhould be fo contrary ; 

Ind thinking on it makes me cry, alas! 


tis letter ;—that's her chamber, — Tell my lady, 
bd claim the promiſe for her heavenly picture. 


BW here thou ſhalt find me fad and ſolita ry. [Exit PROTELS, 


Aus, poor Proteus! thou haſt entertain'd 
bon, to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs : 
Als, poor fool! why do I pity him 

That with his very heart deſpiſeth me? 
Wecauſe he loves her, he deſpiſeth me; 


i le, She, 2who delivered it to me, lov'd me well. MATO x. 
Pioteus does not properly leave his lady's token, he gives it away. 


$ This is 


aer ſcene ; viz. that both Julia and ValentinEwere dead. 


f OF VERONA. 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my bulineis, 
For 'tis no truſting to yon fooliſh lowt ; 

But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviour ; 

Which (it my augury deceive me not,) 

Witneſs good bringing up, fortune, and truth: 

Therefore know thu, for this Jentertain thee, 

Go preſently, and take this ring with thee, 

Deliver it to madam Silvia: 

Spe loy'd me well, deliver'd it to me.? 

Jul. It ſeems, you lov'd her not, to leave her token. 

She's dead, belike.“ | 
Pro, Not ſo; I think, ſhe es. 

Jul. Alas! 
Pro, Why doſt thou cry, alas? 

Jul. I cannot chooſe but pity her. | 
Pm. Wherefore ſhould it thou pit; ter ? \ 4 
Jul. Becauſe, methinks, that the su you as well 4 

As you do love your lady Silvia: g 


Pr. Well, give her that ring, and thercwithal 


Four meſſage done, bie home unto my chamber, 


Jul. How many women would do fuch a meſlage ? 


H +4 Becauſe 


To! ; JonunsowN, 
15 dave, is uſed with equal licence, in a former ſcene, tor to ceaſc. 
ae to be,” Kc. MALONE. 


{aid in reference to what Proteus had aſſerted to Silvia in a 


STEEVENS. 
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Becauſe I love him, I muſt pity him. 

This ring! gave him, when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will: 

And now am I (unkappy meſſenget) 

To plead for that, w hich I would not obtain ; 

To carry that which I would have refus'd ; 

To praiſe his faith, which I would have difprais'd,” 
I am my maſter's true confirmed love; 

But cannot be true ſervant to my maſter, 

Unlefs I prove falſe traitor to myſelf. 

Yet will I woo tor him; but yet fo coldly, 

As, heaven it knows, I would not have him ſpeed. 


Enter 3 VIa, attended, 


Gentlewoman, good day! I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to ſpeak with madam Silvia, 
Sil. What would you with her, if that I be ſhe ? 
Jul. If you be the, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me ſpeak the meſſage I am ſent on. 
Sil. Frem whom ? 
Jul. From my maſter, fir Proteus, madam, 
Sil, O!--he ſends you for a picture? 
Jul. Ay, madam. 
dil. Urſula, bring my picture there. Picture brought, 
G0, give your maſter this : tell him from me, 
One Jolta, that his chan; Sing thoughts ſorget, 
Would better fit his cha mber, than his ma. dow a a 


Jul. Madam, pleaſe you peruſe this letter, wi 
Pardon me, madam; I have unadvis'd On! 
Deliver d you a paper that L mould not ; An 
his is the letter to your ladyihip, E Wh 

Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that again. As 


Jul. It may not by e ; good madam, pardon me. I 
Sl. There, ho Id. 
1 bill not look upon your maſter's lines: 


1 know, they are ſtuff d with proteſtations 


6 
And full of new-found on ths; which he ll break, bg 
As eaſily as J do tear his paper, ; " duce 


S The ſenſe is, to go and preſent that which I wiſh to be not 2ccrpith 
- to praiſe him whom 1 wiſh co be diſpraſcd. Jon RN SON. 


= 
p54 


8 We ſhould read—“ How tall is ſhe? For that 
a Which Silvia means to aſk. RI T SON. 
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Jul. Madam, he ſends your ladyſhip this ring. 
570. The more ſhame for him that he ſends it mne; 
For, I have heard him ſay a thouſand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure : g 
Though his falſe finger hath profan'd the ring, 
Mine ſhall not do his Julia ſo much wrong. 
Jul. She thanks you. 
Sil. What fay'ſt thou? 
Jul. I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 
Poor gentlewoman ! my maſter wrongs her much. 
$1, Doft thou know her? 
Jil. Almoſt as well as I do know myſelf : 
To think upon her woes, I do proteſt, 
That I have wept an hundred ſeveral times. 
Sil. Belike, ſhe thinks that Proteus hath forſook her. 
Jul. I think · ſne doth ; and that's her cauſe of ſorrow. 
Sul. Is ſhe not paſling fair? 
Jul. She hath been fairer, madam, than ſhe is: 
When ſhe did think my maſter lov'd her well, 
She, in my judgement, was as fair as you; 
Put fince ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, 
And threw her ſun-expelling maſk away, 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face,“ 


That now ſhe is become as black as I. 


Sil. How tall was ſhe ? 7 

Jul. About my ſtature : for, at Pentecoſt, 
When all our pageants of delight were play*d, 
Cur youth got me to play the woman's part, 


And Iwas trimm'd in madam Julia's gown ; 

E Which ſerved me as fit, by all men's judgement, 
As if the garment had been made for ine: 

| Therefore, I know ſhe is about my height. 
And, at that time, J made her weep a good,® 


For 


5 The colour of a part pinched, is livid, as it is commonly termed, blase 


| and blue, Thie weather may therefore be juſtly faid to piach when it pro- 


Keb lame viſible effect. I believe this is the rœaſon why the cold is 


J ac to pinch, Jou xsoN. 


* is eviden'ly the que ſ- 


e, in good earneſt, Jou de ben. Fr. SrEV INS. 
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For I did play a lamentable part: 

Madam, *twas Ariadne, paſſioning 

For 'T hefeus” perjury, and unjuſt flight ; 9 

Which I ſo lively ated with my tears, 

That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 

Wept bitterly ; and, would I might bedead, 

If I in thought felt not her very Farrow ! 
Sil, She is beholden to thee, gentle youth! 

Alas, poor lady! deſolate and left !— 

I weep myſelf, to think upon thy words, 

Here, youth, there is my purſe ; I give thee this 

For thy ſweet miſtreſs' ſake, becauſe thou loy'ſ her. 

Farewell. Exit SILVA, 
Jul. And ſhe ſhall thank you for't, if e'er you ktoy 

her.— 
A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful, 3 
oF 


9 The hiſtory of this twice. deſerted lady is too well known toneeda 
introduction here; nor is the reader interrupted on the buſineſs of Shake 
ſpeare: but I find it difficult to refrain from making a note the veluce 
for a conjecture which 1 may have no better opportunity of communia- 


ting to th. public. The ſubje ct of a picture of Guido (commonly ſupple 


to be Ariadne deſerted by Iheſeus and courted by Bacchus) may polity 
have been hicherto miſtaken. Whoever will examine the fabulous hitter 
critically, as well as the. performance itſelf, will acquieſce in the truth 
the remark. Ovid, in his Fafti, iti. 465. tells us, that Bacchus (whole 
Ariadne to go on his Indian expedition) found too many charms in tit 
daughter of one of the kings of that country. 5 

In this picture he appears as if juſt returned from India, bringing 
him his new favourite, who hangs on his arm, and whoſe preſence 9") 
cauſes thoſe emotions ſo viſible in the countenance of Ariadne, who hab 
been hitherto repreſented on this occaſion : 


oo as paſſioning 


For Theſeus' perjury and unjuſt flight.“ 


From this painting a plate was engraved by Giacomo Freij, which is gene 
rally a companion tothe Aurora of the ſame maſter. The print 13 bert 
mon, that the curious may eaſily ſatisfy themſelves concerning the 2 
priety of a remark which has intruded itſelf among the notes on Shax* 
ipcare. ; | | 4 

Zo paſſion is uſed as a verb, by writers contemporary with Sha yo 
In The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, printed 1 598, we meet with che 
expreſſion. STEEVENS, Qurd 

On her being deſerted by Theſeus in the nut, and left on the 
of Naxos. MALTLON E. 
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hope, my maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 

dince ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs love ſo much. 

Alas, how love can trifle with itſelf! 

Here is her picture: Let me ſee; I think, 

If I had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as 1s this of hers : 

And yet the painter flatter'd her a little, 

Unleſs I flatter with myſelf too much, 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 

If that be all the difference in his love, 

Jil get me ſuch a colour'd periwig.? 

Her eyes are grey as glaſs; and ſo are mine : 
| Ay, but her forehead's low,“ and mine's as high. 
| What ſhould it be, that he reſpects in her, 

hut I can make reſpective 4 in myſelf, 

If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 
Come, ſhadow, come, and take this ſhadow vp, 

For tis thy rival. O thou ſenſeleſs form, 
Thou ſhalt be worſhip'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and ador'd 
; And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 
| My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatue in thy ſtead. 
{ 11! uſe thee kindly for thy miſtreſs' ſake, 
That us d me ſo; or elſe, by Jove I vow, 
1 ſhould have ſeratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of loye with thee. Exit, 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
The ſame. An Abbey. 


Enter EGLAMOUR. 


Fel. The ſun begins to gild the weſtern {ky ; 
Aud now it is about the very hour 


* It ſhould" be remembered, that falſe hair was worn by the ladies, 
lone before Wigs were in faſhion.. Theſe falſe coverings, however, were 
Klled periavigs. So, in Northward He, 1607; There is a new tiade 
= come up for caſt gentlewomen, of perriwig-making : let y ur wife (et ug 
n the Strand,” 4% Perqvickes,” however, are m2ntion:d by . hurchyacd 
u one of his earlieſt poems. STEEVENS. | 
A high forehead was in our author's time accounted a feature cm- 
EReNtly beautiful. Jon NON. 


ceſpective ] i. e. retefable. 8 T EZV PNs. 


H 5 Tllat 


_—— 
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That Silvia, at Patrick's cell, ſhould meet me. 
She will not fail; for lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time; 

So much they ſpur their expedition, 


Enter SILVIA, 


See, where ſhe comes: Lady, a happy evening. 
Sil, Amen, amen! go on good Fglamour, 
Out at the poſtern by the abbey-wall ; 
I tear, I am attended by ſome ſpies. 
Egol. Fear not: the foreſt ** not three leagues off; 
It we recover that, we are ſure enough.“ [ Exennt, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. An Apartment in the Duke's Talace. 
Euter THUR1lo, Pa or us, and JULIA, 


ieee 


Tha, Sir Proteus, what ſays Silvia to my ſuit ? 
Pro. O, fir, I find her milder than ſhe was; 
And yet ſhe takes exceptions to your perſon, 
Thu. What, that my leg is too long? 
Pro. No; that it is too little, 
Thu, I'll wear a hoot, to make it ſomewhat rounder, 
Pro, But love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths, 
Thu, What ſays ſhe to my face ? 
Pro. She ſays, it is a fair one. 
Thu. Nay, then the wanton lies; my face is black, 
Pro. But pearls are fair; and the old ſaying is, 
Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes.“ 
Jul. Tis true, ſuch pearls as put out ladies' eyes; 
For I had rather wink than look on them, A 
Thu. How likes ſhe my diſcourſe ? 
Pro, Til, when you talk of war. 
u. But well, when I diſcourſe of love and peace. 
Jul. But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. _ 


[4 HAT 
Thu, What ſays ſhe to my valour ? 75 


Sure is ſafe, out of danger. JonxSsOoN. : 858 
6 «« A black man is a jewel in a fair woman's eye, is ene of RA 
proverbial ſentences: MALONE, 


1 
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P. O, fir, ſhe makes no doubt of that. 

Jul. She needs not, when ſhe knows it cowardice, ¶ Aſides 
Thy, What ſays ſhe to my birth? 

Pro. That you are well deriv'd. 

Jul, True; from a gentleman to a fool, [ A/ides 
Thu, Conſiders ſhe my poſſeſſions ? 

Pro, O, ay ; and pities them, 

Thu. Wherefore ? 

Jul. That ſuch an aſs ſhould owe them. | A/ides 
Pro. That they are out by leaſe,” 

Jul. Here comes the duke. 


Euter Duxkx. 


Duke, How now, fir Proteus? how now, Thurio? 
Which of you ſaw fir Eglamour of late ? 
Thu, Not ]. 
Pro. Nor I. 
Due. Saw you my daughter ? 
Pro, Neither, 
Duke, Why, then ſhe's fled unto that peaſant Valentine; 
And Eglamour 1s in her company. 
'Tis true; for friar Laurence met them both, 
As he in penance wander'd through the foreſt : 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; 
But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it: 
Pefides, ſhe did intend confeſſion 
At Patrick's cell this even; and there ſhe was not: 
Theſe likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, ſtand not to diſcourſe, 
hut mount you preſently ; and meet with me 
Upon the riſing of the mountain-foot 
That leads toward Mantua, whither they are fled : 
Diſpatch, 
I ſuppoſe he means, becauſe Thurio's folly has let them on diſad van- 
tageous terms. STEEVENS. 


She pities fir Thurio's poſſeſſions, becauſe they are let to others, andare 


| Not in his own dear hands. This appears to me to be the meaning of it. 


M. Mason, 
* By Thurio's peſſeſions, he himſelf underſtands his lands and eſtate. 


| But Proteus chooſes to take the word in a figurative ſenſe, as ſignifying 


lis mental endowments ; and when he ſays they are out by leaſe, he means 


| they are no longer enjoyed by their maſter (who is a fool,) but are leaſed 
ut to another.“ STEEVENS. 
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Diſpatch, ſweet gentlemen, and follow me, 1 
Thu, Why, this it is to be a peeviſh girl, 

That flies her fortune when it follows her: 

T'll after; more to be reveng'd on Eglamour.,. 


'Than for the love of reckleſs Silvia. Tui, 
Pro. And I will follow, more for Silvia's love, 

Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her, [ Exit, 
Jul. And I will follow, more to croſs that love, 


Than hate for Silvia, tltat is gone for love. Era, 


SCENE III. 


Frontiers of Mantua. The Foreſt, 
Enter SILVIA, and Oat-laws, 


Out. Come, come; 
Be patient, we muſt bring you to our captain. 

Sil. A thouſand more miſchances than this one 
Have lcarn'd me how to brook this patiently. 

2 Out. Come, bring her away. 

1 Out. Where is the gentleman that was with her? 

Out. Being nimble-footed, he hath out-run us, 

But Moy ſes, and Valerius, follow him. 
Go thou with her to the weſt end of the wood, 
There is our captain: we'll follow him that's fled ; 
The thicket is beſet, he cannot ſeape. 

1 Oz2. Come, I mult bring you to our captain's cave: 
Fear not ; he. bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman lawleſsly. 

$i, O Valentine, this I endure for thee ! Excl. 


SCENE IV. 
Another part of the Foreſt, 
Enter VALENTINE, 


Val. How uſe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This ſhadowy deſert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flomiihing peopled towns: 

Here can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 4 | 
i, 

s Peeviſh, in ancient language, fignifies fooliſh, SrTTVIXS. 

®. . reckleſs Siſvia.} i. e. Careleſs, heedleſs. STELYLN5 
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And, to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes.“ 

O thou that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 

Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs ; 
Left, growing ruinous, the building fall, 


"And leave no memory of what it was! 3 


Repair me with thy preſence, Silvia . ; 

Thou gentle nymph, cheriſh thy forlorn ſwain !— 
What halloing, and what ſtir, is this to-day ? 

Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace : 

They love me well; yet I have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine ; who's this comes here ? 


eps aſide. 


Enter PROTEUS, SILVIA, and JULIA, 


Pro. Madam, this ſervice I have done for you, 
(Though you reſpect not ought your ſervant doth,) 
To hazard life, and reſcue you from him 
That wou'd have forc'd your honour and your love, 
Vouchſafe me, for my meed, + but one fair look ;, 
A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this, I am ſure, you cannot give, 
Val. How like a dream is this I ſee and hear! 
Love, lend me paticnce to forbear a while. [ A/ides. 
Si. O miſerable, unhappy that I am! 
Pro. Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came; 
But, by my coming, I have made you happy. 
Sil. By thy approach thou mak ſt me moſt unhappy. 
Jul. And me, when he approacheth to your preſence. 
| . Lide 
$i/, Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, 
] would have been a breakfaſt to the heaſt, 


| Rather than have falſe Proteus reſcue me. 


To record anciently ſignified to ſing ; and Sir John Harkins informs 
ne, that it is a term ſtill uſed by bird-fanciers, to expreſs the firſt eſlays of 
| abird in finging, STEEvens. 

| © It is hardly poſſible to point out four lines, in any of the plays of 


| Nakſpeare, more remarkable for eaſe and elegance, STEEVENS, 


n meed,}] i. e. reward, STEEVENS» 
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O, heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whoſe life's as tender to me as my ſoul , 
And full as much (for more there cannot be,) 
] do deteſt falſe perjur'd Proteus: 
Therefore be gone, ſolicit me no more, 
Pro. What dangerous action, ſtood it next to death, 
Would J not undergo for one calm look? 
O, *tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd,s 
When women cannot love where they're belov'd. 
Sil. When Proteus cannot love where he's belov'd, 
Read over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, 
For whoſe dear ſake thou did'ſt then rend thy faith 
Into a thouſand oaths; and all thoſe oaths 
Deſcended into perjury, to love me. 
Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thou had'ſt two, 
And that's far worſe than none ; better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one: 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend! 


Pro, In love, 
Who reſpects friend? 
1 | All men but Proteus, 


Pro. Nay, if the gentle ſpirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
I'll woo you like a dier, at arms' end; 
And love you 'gainſt the nature of love, force you. 
Sil. O heaven! | 
Pro, I'll force thee yield to my deſire, 
Val. Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; 
Thou fuend of an ill faſhion! 
Pro, Valentine! 


Val. Thou common friend, that's without faith or love;* 


(For ſuch is a friend now,) treacherous man ! 

Thou haſt beguil'd my hopes; nought but mine cye 
Could have perſuaded me: Now I dare not ſay 

I have one friend alive; thou would'f diſprove me. 
Who ſhould be truſted now, when one's right hand 
Is perjur'd to the boſom ? Proteus, 


S Approv'd is felt, experienced, Marton, | 
6 That's is perhaps here uſed, not for 2vho js, but for id ef, bla. 
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T :m ſorry, I muſt never truſt thee more, 
But count the world a ſtranger for thy ſake, 
The private wound 1s deepeſt : O time, moſt curſt ! 
Mongſt all foes, that a friend ſhould be the work! 
Pro, My ſhame and guilt confounds me.— 
Forgive me, Valentine ; if hearty forrow 
pe a ſufficient ranſom for offence, 
I tender it here; I do as truly ſuffer, 
As e'er I did commit. 
Val. Then I am paid ; 
And once again I do receive thee honeſt ;— 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfy'd, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth ; for theſe are pleas'd ; 
By penitence the Eternal's wrath's appeas'd ;— 
And, that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in dilvia, I give thee.“ 
Jul. 0 me, unhappy ! [ Faintss 
Pro, Look to the boy. 
Val. Why, boy! why wag! how now? what is the 
matter ? 


Look 


$ It is (I think) very odd, to give up his miſtreſs thus at once, without 
any reaſon alledged. But our author probably followed the ſtories juſt as 
B found them in his novels as well as hiſtories, Pops, 

This paſſage either hath been much ſophiſticated, or is one great proof 
that the main parts of this play did not proceed from Shakſpeare; for it is 
In»Mble he could make Valentine act and ſpeak ſo much out of character, 
er give to Silvia ſo unnatural a behaviour, as to take no notice of this 
range conce ſſion, if it had been made, HANMER. 

Valentine, from ſeeing Silvia in the company of Proteus, might con- 
celve ſhe had eſcaped with him from her father's court, for the purpoſes 
0! love, though ſhe could nat foreſce the violence which his villainy might 
otter, after he had ſeduecd her under the pretence of an honeſt paſſion, 
li Valentine, however, be ſuppoſæd to hear all that paſſed between them 
in this ſcene, I am afraid I have only to ſubſcribe to the opinions of my 
predeceſſors, STEEVENS, 
| ———l givethee,] Transfer theſe two lines to the end of Thurio's 
lpecch in page 163, and all is right, Why then ſhould Julia faint ? It is 
only an ariifice, ſeeing Silvia given up to Valentine, to diſcover herſelf to 
Proteus, by a pretended miſtake of the rings. One great fault of this 
Pay 1s the haſtening too abruptly, and without due preparation, to the 
«<nouement, which ſhews that, if it be Shakſpeare's (which I cannot 
coubt,) it was one of his very early performances. BLACKSTONB. 
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Look up ; ſpeak. | 


Jul. O good fir, my maſter charg'd me 
To deliver a ring to madam Silvia Va 
Which, outof my neglect, was never done, Your 

Pro, Where 1s that ring, boy ? Bail 

Jul. Here tis: this is it. [Gives a ris, Dr, 

Pro. How! let me ſee : 1179 
Why this is the ring I gave to Julia. 7 

Jul. O, cry your mercy, fir, I have miſtook ; Com. 
This is the ring you {ent to Silvia. [ Shows anther fig. Do n 

Pro, Put, how cam'ſt thou by this ring? at my depart, lilat 
1 gave this unto Julia. Take 

Jul. And Julia herſelf did give it me; I dar 
And julia herſelf hath brought it hither, 77 

Pro, How! Julia! I hol 

Jul. Behold her that gave am to all thy oaths, His! 
Ard entertain'd them deeply in her heart: clas 
How oft haſt thou with perjury cleft the root?» . 
O Proteus, let this habit make thee bluſh ! E Tor 
Be thou aſnam d, that I have took upon me And 
Such an immodeſt rayment ; if ſhame live * Non 
In a diſguiſe of love: Ido 
It is the leſſer blot, modeſty finds, | And 
Women to change their ſhapes, than men their minds. Kno 

Pro, Than men their minds! 'tis true: O heaven! were Cane 

man Plea 
But conſtant, he were perfect: that one error £10 
Fills kim with faults ; makes him run through all fins; Tho 
Inconſtancy falls off, ere it begins: . 
What is in Silvia's face, but 1 may ſpy 15 
More freſh in Julia's wich a conſtant eye ? i 

Val. Come, come, a hand from either: IF 
Let me be bleit to make this happy cloſe ; =” 
*'I'were pity two ſuch friends ſhould be long foes. Ki 

Pro, Bear witneſs, heaven, I have my wiſh for ever. Are 

Jul. And I have mine. © . 

Fiter | 
4 
ber. 


9 -—cleft the root? ] i. e. of her heart. Marone, 
2 That is, if it be ary ſhame to Tear diſguiſe for the purpeſes love, 


Joux sox, 
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iter Out-laws, with Dun and Tavr 10, 


Out. A prize, a prize, a prize! 

Val, Forbear, I ſay; it is my lord the duke. 

Your grace is welcome to a man diſgrac'd, 
Baniſhed Valentine. 

Duke, Sir Valentine ! 

. Yonder is Silvia; and Silvia's mine. 

Val. Thurio give back, or elſe embrace thy death; 

Come not within the meaſure3 of my wrath ; 
Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 

Milan ſhall not behold thee, Here ſhe ſtands, 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch; — 
dare thee but to breathe upon my love.— 

Tha, Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I; 

hold him a fool, that will endanger 
Bis body for a girl that loves him not: 
Iclaim her not, and therefore ſhe 1s thine. 

Duke, 'The more degenerate and baſe art thou, 
Lo make ſuch means Br her as thou haſt done,“ 
And leave her on ſuch ſlight conditions, — 

Now, by the honour of my anceſtry, 
Ido applaud thy ſpirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empreſs” love. 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs,s 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, — 
lead a new ſtate in thy unrival'd merit, 
Jo which I thus ſubſcribe,—fir Valentine, 
hou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd ; 
Take thou thy Silvia, for thou haſt deſerv'd her, 
al. I thank your grace; the giſt hath made me happy, 
Iwo beſeech you, for your daughter's ſake, 
Jo grant one boon that I ſhall afk of you. 
f Duke, I grant it, for thine own, whate'er it be. 
Val. Theſe baniſh'd men, that I have kept withal, 
Are men endued with worthy qualities ; 


| Forgive 
The length of my ſword, the reach of my anger. JounsoN, 
e. to make ſuch intereſt for, to take ſuch diſingenuous pains: about 


or 


y vu STEEVENS, 

4 3 8 BY 8 " 1 

Griefs in old language frequently lignified grievances, ⁊orongs. 
; | MALONEs 
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Forgive them what they have committed here, 
And let them be recall'd from their exile; 
They are reformed, civil, full of good, 

And ſit for great employment, worthy lord, re 
Duke. Thou haſt prevail'd; I pardon them, and thee; | 

Diſpoſe of them, as thou know'it their deſerts, 

Come, let us go; we will include all jars “ 

With ir:umphe,7 mirth, and rare ſolemnitv. 

Val. And, as we walk along, I dare be bold 

With our diſcourſe to make your grace to ſmile : 

What think you of this page, my lord ? 

Dake. I think the boy hath grace in him; he blues, 
Val. | warrant you, my lord; more grace than boy, 
Dake. What mean you by that ſaying ? 

Val. Pleaſe you, I'll tell you as we paſs along, 
That you will wonder, what hath fortuned.— 
Come, Proteus; tis your penance, but to hear 
The ſtory of your loves diſcovered : 2 
That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours; waa 
One fealt, one houſe, one mutual happineſs, 3 

To include is to ſput ug, to conclude, STEEVENS. 5 

7 Tiumpbs in this ani many ther pailſiges of Shakſpeare, fg 
Maſques and Revels, &. STEEvVENS. 

o In this play there is a ftrange m xture of knowledge and in't, 
of care and negligence. The verfificicion is often excellent, 092 h. 
ſions are learned and juſt 5 but the author conveys his heros by 122 if13 
one inland town to another in the ſame country; he places the eme 
atk Milan, and ſends his young men to attenc aim, bud never menten 
him more; he makes Proteus, after an interview with Silva, aß he 
only ſeen her picture; and, if we may credit the old cope, 
miſtaking places, left his ſcenery incxtricable. "The rex! zi £1 
confuſion ſeems to be, that he took his ſtory from a novel, u 
ſometimes followed, and ſometimes forſook, ſometimes rem % 
ſometimes forgot, | 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shakſpeare, I have little 09% 
If it be taken from him, to whom ſhall it be given? This quelton T4 
be aſked of all the diſputed plays except Titus Andron.cus ; and It Wald 
found more credible, that Shakſpear- might ſomecimes fink ben 
higheſt flights, than that any other (h-uld riſe up to his lowell 


Jonxsos, 

Johnſon's general remarks on this play are juſt, except that part 1 
which he arraigns the conduct of the poet, for making Proteus lays > 

he had only ſeen the picture of Silvia, when it appears that he Þ4% #9 


pe 


OF VERON A, 16; 


perſonal interview with her. This, however, is not a blunder of Shak .. 
ſpeare's, but a miſtake of Johnſon's, who conſiders the pailage alluded to 
in a more literal ſenſe than the author intended it. Sir Proteus, it is 
true, had ſ:en Silvia for a few moments; but though he could form from 
thence ſome idea of her perſon, he was till unacquainted with her temper, 
manners, and the qualities of her mind. He therefore contiders himſeit 
as having ſeen her picture only,—The thought is jut and elegantly 
expreſſed. —S0, in Je Scornſu! Laay, the elder Lovclets lays toher ; 

« I was mad once when I loved pifZures ; 

«« For What are ſhape and colours elſe, but ture.“ 

M. Mason. 
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*.* A few of the incidents in this comedy might have been t 


from ſome old tranſlation of J Pecorone by Giovanni Fiorenting, | Hy 
have latelv met with the ſame tory in a very contemptible perform, « }/"/! 
intitled, The forturate, the deceived, and the unfortunate Lovers Oi In 0 
book, as 1 am told, there are ſeveral impreſſions; but that in hg! the ut 
read it, was publiſhed in 1632, quarto. A ſomewhat fimilar fury oy; Wl aft 
in Piaceve/: Netti di Strapars/a, Nott. 4%. Fav. 4. f by * 
This comedy was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall, Jan. 17, 1606 4 
ohn Buſby. STEEVENS. 2 60 
This play ſhould be read between X. Henry L. and X. Henry), Go 
Jonxur 4b 

A paſſage in the firſt ſketch of The Merry Wives of Wind thee, 44 N 

I think, chat it ought rather to be read between the Fi? and the dat "Ti 
Part of King Henry IV. in the latter of which young Henry ben; Wl au 
king, In the laſt act, Falſtaff ſays: * 
46 Herne the hunter, quoth you? am Ia ghoſt ? which 

66 *Sblood, the fairies hath made a ghoſt of me. he wa 

« What, hunting at this time of night! mu!t | 

« Vle ay my life the mad prince of Wales | quarto 

4 Is ſtealing his father's deare.”” wo ll; 

and in this play as it now appears, Mr. Page diſcountenances the aden Which 
of Fenton to his daughter, becauſe „ he keeps company with the wil WIRED. 


prince, and with Poins.““ Mr 

The Fiſhwife's Ta'e of Brainford in WxsSTwardD VTO $MELTE, at borde: 
which Shakſpeare appears to have read, (having borrowed from it pat Fo 
the fable of Cymbeline,) probably led him to lay the ſcene of Fa . 
love- adventures at Windſor, It begins thus: * In Nunaſir not long g; ax 
dwelt a ſumpterman, who had to wife a very faire but wanton cre!tur, Naa 
over whom, not without cauſe, he was ſomething jea/cus ; yet ba: it . 
never any proof of her inconſtancy.“ C. ; 

The reader who is curious in ſuch matters, may find a reference to ti #4 & 
ſtory of The Lowers of Piſa, mentioned by Dr, Farmer in the follos. 3 
note, at the end of this play. MALON R. 

The adventures of Falfaff in this play ſeem to have been taken hn 
the ſtory of The Lowers of Piſa, in an old piece, called “ Tu 


At 

out of Purgatorie. . Mr, Capell pretended to much knowledge of this ( 11 . 
and I am ſorry that it proved only to be pretenſion. ont! 
Mr. Warten obſerves, in a note to the laſt Oxford edition, that tn wv IF 
was probably not written, as we now have it, before 1607, at the ch ney 
I agree with my very ingenious friend in this ſuppoſition, but yet e the + 
argument here produced for it may not be concluſive. S/-nder ob Wie: 


to maſter Page, that his greyhound vas cut-run on Cotſale C. 
in Clauceſterſpire]; and Mr. Warten thinks, that the games, et. eee 
there by Captain Dower in the beginning of X. Jam wf, 
alluded to. — But perhaps, though the Captain be celebrated in the 41% 
Dubrenſia as the feunder of them, he might be the revive only, VO 
way contribute to make them more famous; for in 7e cdu, 


iy 


N 2 


Wy 17. i600, Juſlice Shallxo reckons among the Swinge-buckler:, 
!! Saucele, a Cotſole man. 
L rye ACP of the imperfe& play, fr Hugh E vans is called on 
Wile page, the Welch Knight ; and yet there are ſome perſons who 
affect to believe, that all our author's plays were originally publiſhed 
by himſelf. FARMER. | 
Dr. Farmer's opinion is well ſupported by“ An eclogue on the noble 
aemblies revived on Corſwold Hills, by Mr. Robert Dover.“ See 
Randolph's Poems, printed at Oxford, 4to. 1638, p. 114. The hills of 
Corſcoold, in Glouceſterſhire, are mentioned in K Richard IT, Acc II. ſc. iii. 
awd by Drayton, in his Polycibion, ſong 14. - STEEVENS. 
geen Elizabeth was ſo well pleaſed with the admirable cha cter of 
Faltaff in The Twvo Parts of Henry IV. that, as Mr, Rowe informs us, 
e commanded Shakſpeare to continue it for one play more, and to thew 
him in love. To this command we owe The Merry Mes of Windſer ; 
which, Mr. Gildon ſays, | Remarks on Shakſpzare*s plays, 8 vo. 1710, 
he was very well aſſured our author finiſhed in a fortnight. But this, 
mult be meant only of the firſt imperte& ſketch of this comedy, An old 
© quarto edition which I have ſeen, printed in 1692, ſays, in the title-page, 
mes it hath been divers times acted before ber majeſty, and c ſetubere. This, 
Which we have here, was altered and improved by the author almoſt in 
ey ſpeech, Porz. THEOBALD. 
Mr. Gildon has likewiſe told us, „that our author's houſe at Stratford 
bordered on the Church-yard, and that he wrote the ſcene of the Ghoſt 
; Hamlet there.“ But neither for this, or the allertion that the play 
5 defore us was written in a fortnight, does he quote any authority. The 
* rer circumſtance was firſt mentioned by Mr. Dennis. This comedy,” 
Z + he, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to T be Comical Galant, (an alteration 
* the preſent play,) 170, „ was written at her [Queen Elizabeth's] 
mmand, and by her direction and the was ſo eager to fee it ated, 
Wat ſhe commanded it to be finiſhed in fourteen days; and was afterwards, 
tradition tells us, very well pleaſed at the -repreientation.” The 
mation, it is probable, came crigivaliy from Dryden, who from his 
Mimacy with Sir William Davenant had an opportunity of learning many 
ur culars concerning our author. ' 
| ; At what period Shakſpzare new. modelle The Merry 1/ives of Windſor 
W unknown, I believe it was enlarged in 1603. See ſome conjeQures 
me ſubjeR in the Attempt to aſcertain the order of his plays. Marons. 
not generally known, that the firſt edition of The Merry Wives ef 
Wir, in its preſent Kate, is in the valuable folio, printed 1623, whence 
4 quarto of the ſame play, dated 1630, was evidently copied. The two 
r quartos, 1602, and 1619, only exhibit this comedy as it was 
Seal written, and are ſo far curious, as they contain Shakſpeare's firſt 
tion⸗ in forming a drama, which is the moſt complete ſpecimen of 
emen powers. T. WAR ron. 
Vox. I. 1 
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PtRSONS REPRESENTED. 


Sir John Falſtaff, 
Fenton. 

Shallow, @ country Juſtice, 
Slender, cozfin to Shallow. 
Mr. Ford, 
Mr. Page, 
William Page, @ bey, /on 10 Mr. Page, 

Sir Hugh Evans, a Welch parſer, 

Dr. Caius, a French phyſician, 

Hoft of the Garter Inn, f 


Bardolph, 
foll;wers if Falſtaff, 


Piſtol, 

Nym, 

Robin, page to Falſtaff. 
Simple, /-rwant to Slender. 
Rugby, /ervant 1 Dr. Caius, 


Mrs. Ford. 

Mrs. Page. | 

Mrs. Anne Page, her daughter, in love with Fenton. 
Mrs, Quickly, /ervant to Dr. Caius, 


5 two gentlemen dwelling at Windſor, 


* 


Servants to Page, Ford, Oc. 


SCENE, Windſor; aud the parts adjace!te 
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Br Richard, * is kept clean, and as neat as a bowling= 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


ACT + SCENE I. 


Windſor, Before Page's ITouſes 
Enter Juſtice SHALLOW, SLENDER, aud Sir Hun Evaxs* 


Shal. Sir Hugh®, perſuade me not; I will make a Star- 
chamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir John Falſtaffs, 
he ſhall not abuſe Robert Shallow, eſquire. 


Slen. 


2 Sir Hugb, ] This is the firſt, of ſundry inſtances in our poet, where 
a parſon is called fir, Upon which it may be obſerved, that anciently ic 
was the common deſignation both of one in holy orders and a knight, 
Fuller ſomewhere in his Church Hiſtory ſays, that anciently there were 


| 
in England more firs than knights; and ſo lately as temp. W. & Mar, in . 


a depoſition in the Exchequer in a caſe of tythes, the witneſs ſpeaking of 
the curate, whom he remembered, ſtyles him, /- Gies. Vide Giblon's 
View of the churches of Door, Home-Lacy, &, p. 36. 
Sig J. HAWKINS» 
Sr is the deſignation of a Bachelor of Arts in the Univerſities of 
Cambridge and Dublin; but is there always annexed to the ſurname z— 
Bir Evans, &c. In conſequence, however, of this, all the inferior Clergy 
In England were diſtinguiſhed by this title affixed to their chriſtian name 
for many centuries. Hence our author's Sr Hugh in the preſent play, — 
Sir Topas in Tve/fth Night, Sir Oliver in As you ite it, &c. Ma tLONE. 
Lr ſeems to have been a title formerly appropri ted to ſuch of the 
Inferior clergy as were only Readers of the ſervice, and not admitted to be 
preachers, and therefore were held in the loweſt eſtimation ; as appears 
from a remarkable paſſage in Machell's Mf. Callecjins for the biftory of 
ſimercland and Cumberland, in fix volumes, folio, vreferved in the Dean 


and Chapter's library at Carlifle. The reverend Thomas Machell, author 


df the Collections, lived temp. Car. II. Speaking of the little chapel of 7 
Mertindale in the mountains of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, the is 


iter ſays, 4 There is little remarkable in or about it, but a neat chapel- 
Id, which by the peculiar care of the old Reader 1 ; 
Y b , * Richard Berket, 


en. f Reader, YE, 74. 


Waders in chapels were called Sirs, + and of old have been wiit fog 


inne margin is a MY, note ſeemingly in the hand-writing of Pp. Nizc!on, » ho 
- * theſe volumes to 


* Within the limits of myne own memory all Mi. note. 


12 K Ence 


8 the mratry: „ Snce 1 can renember there yas not a riauer 
Wy Chapel but was called S r. 1 
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Slen. Tnthe county of Gloſter, juſtie of peace, and coray, 
Shal, Ay, couſin Slender, and Cuft alorum.“ 
Slen, Ay, and ratolorum too; and a gentleman born, maſter 
parſon; who writes himſelf armigero 35 11) any bill, warrant, 
quitiance, or obligation, armigero. 

Shal. Ay, that we do; ® and have done? any time these 
three hundred years, 


Shy, 
whence, I ſuppoſe, ſuch of the laity as received the noble order of knight. 
hood being called Sins too, for diſtinction ſake had Knight writ after them; 
which had been ſuperfluous, if the title of Sir had been peculiar to them, 
But now this Sir Richard is the only Kright Templar (if I may ſo Gal 
him) that retains the old ſtyle, which in other places is much laid aſide, 
and grown out of ufe.'” PER. 

See Mr. Douce's obſervations on the title „ Sir,“ (as given to Eccle- 
Haſticks) at the end of Act V. — The length of this curious Memoir 
obliges me to disjoin it from the page to which it naturally belongs. 

STEEVENt, 

3 Ben Jonſon intimates, that the Srar-chamber had a right to take 

cognizance of ſuch matters. See The Magnetic Lady, Act III. ſc. iy; 
« There is a court above, of the Star-chamber, 
« To puniſh rows and riots.” STEEVENS. 

4 —C:ft-a/crrum.) This is, I ſuppoſe, intended for a corruption ef 
Cuſios Rotulor um. The miſtake was hardly deſigned by the author, who, 
though he gives Shallow folly enough, makes him rather pedantic thn 
Jilitzrate, If we read: 

« Shal. Ay, c:nuſ Slender, and Cuſtos Rotulorum," 
It follows naturally: 
Ay, and Ratolorum tee.“ Jokx son. 

I think with Dr. Jabaſen, that this blunder could ſcarcely be intended. 
Shall, we know, had been bred to the law at Clement's Inn. — hut! 
would rather read c:ftos only; then Slender adds naturally,“ Ay, and 
rotul:rum too.“ He had heard the words cuſtos rotulorum, and ſuppoſes them 
to mean different offices. FARMER. i 

Perhaps Shakſpeare might have intended to ridicule the abbreviations 
ſometimes uſed in writs and other legal inſtruments with which bs 
Juſtice might have been acquainted In the old copy the word is printed 
Cuſt-alorum ; as it is now exhibited in the text. If, however, this wi 
intended, it ſhould be Cuſt-ulorum; and, it muſt be owned, abbreviation 
by cutting off the beginning of a wo dis not authorized by any precedeut, 
except what we may ſuppoſe to have exiſtcd in Shallow's imagination. 

MarLont 

5 Siender had ſeen the Juſtice's atteſtations, ſigned ( —jurat' coram 
me, Roberto Shallow, Armigero;“ and therefore takes the ablative 17 
the nominative caſe of Armig r. STEEVENS, 3 

6 The old copy reads“ That I do. The preſent emendation n 


ſuggeſted to me by Dr. Farmer. STEEYENS. 5 


” Cow we © 
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Ix, All his ſucceſſors, gone before him, have done't ; 
© -:d all his anceſtors, that come after him, may: they may 
| ive the dozen white luces in their coat. 
bal. It is an old coat. 
Foa. The dozen white louſes do become an old coat 
well; it agrees well, paſſant: it is a familiar beaſt to man, 
and ſigaifies—love, 
| $)a/, The luce is the freſh fiſh; the ſalt fiſh is an old 
coat.“ 
E Se. 
1. e. all the Shallows bave done. Shakſpeare has rainy exprethons 
G equally ſicentious. MALONE. 
hat is, the fre ſiſb is the coat of an ancient famit,, ani the [a 
© f/þ is the coat of a merchant grown rich by trading over the n. 
, GH SOR 
I am not fatisfied with any thing that has been offered on i Acute 
8 nalage, All that Mr. Smith told us was 2 mere gratis dun, | Hs note 
being worthleſs, is here omitted.] I cannot find that e fi was ever 
rally borne in heraldry, I fancy the latter part of the {pcec'; ſhould be 
even to fir Hygb, who is at croſs purpoſes with the Juice. SEz//;w had. 
Lid juſt before, the coat is an old one; and now, that it is the luce, the 
& t- fiſh, No, replies the parſon, it cannot be old and freſh too—““ the 
8 ſit fb is an old coat,” I give this with rather the more confidence, as a 
E inilar miſtake has happened a little lower in the ſcene, —** S/:ce, I lay !*? 
dies out Corporal Ny, © Pauca, pauca: Slice! that's my humour.“ 
There can be no doubt, but pauca, pauca, ſhould be ſpoken by Evans: 
Again, a little before this, the copies give us: 
« Slender, You'll not confeſs, you'll not confeſs. 
„ Sha/low. That he will not —'tis your fault, *tis your fault ;— tis a 
| good dog.“ | 
| Surtly it ſhould be thus: 
« Shal/ow., You'll not confeſs, you'll not confeſs. 
„Flender. Thathe will not. 
4% Sbalizw, *Tis your fault, *tis your fault,“ Kc. FARUuER. 
This fugitive ſerap of. Latin, pauca, &c. is uſed in ſeveral old pieces, 
by charaters who have no more of literature about them, than ym. 
STEEVENSs: 
| Shakſpeare ſeems to frolick here in his heraldry, with a deſign not to 
de cafily underſtood. In Leland's ColleRanea,. Vol. I. P. II. p. 615. 
the arms of Geffrey de Lucy are „de goules poudre a croifil dor a treis luz 
Or.” Can the poet mean to quibble upon the word prudre, that. is, 
[*wdred, which ſignifies ſalted x or ſtrewed and ſprinkied with any thing? 
ToLLETs:- 
The luce is a pike or jack. In Ferne's Blazon of Gentry, 1586, quarto, 
the arms of the Lucy family arc repreſented as an inſtance, that © ſigns 


A cr 


Be coat ſhould ſomething agree with the name. It is the coat of 
12 | Geftray 
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Sen. J may quarter, coz ? 


Shal. You may, by marrying. 

p Era. 
Geffray Lord Lucy. He did bears Gules, three /ucics hariant, Argent.“ 

Mr. William Oldys, Norroy King at Arms, obſerves, that ( thrz 
was a very aged gentleman living in the neighbourhood of Stratford (where 
he died fifty y-ars fince), who had not only heard, from ſeveral old people 
in that town, of Shakſpeare's tranſgre ſſion, but could remember the fir 
ſtanza of that bitter ballad, which, repeating to one of his acquaintance, 
he preſerved it in writing; and here it is, neither better nor worſe, bat 
faithfully tranſcribed from the copy which his relation very courteouſly 
communicated to me. 

« A porltiement member, a juſtice of peace, 
© At home a poor ſcare-crowe, at London an aſſe, 
«& If lowhe is Lucy, as ſome volke miſcalle it, 
4% Then Lucy is lowſie whatever befall it: 
« He thinks himſelf greate, 
- Yet an aſſe in his ſtate, 
c We allowe by his ears but with aſſes to mate. 
6 If Lucy is lowſie, as ſome volke miſcalleit, 
« Sing lowſie Lucy, whatever befall it.“ 

ec Contemptible as this performance muſt row appear, at the time 
when it was written it might have had ſufficient power to irritate a vain, 
weak, and vindictive magiſtrate z eſpecially as it was affixed to ſeveral of 
his park-gates, and conſequently publiſhed among his neighbours, —1t 
may be remarked likewiſe, that the jingle on which it turns, occurs in 
the firſt ſcene of The Merry Wives of Windſor.” 

I may add, that the veracity of the late Mr. Oldys has never yet been 
Impeached ; and it is not very probable that a ballad ſhould be forged, 
from which an undiſcovered wag could derive no triumph over antiquarian 
credulity. STEEVENS. 

Our author here aliudes to the arms of Sir Thomas Lucy, who is ſad 
to have proſecuted him in the younger part of his life for a miſdemeſnor, 
and who is ſuppoſed to be pointed at under the character of Juſtice Shallow, 
The text however, by ſome careleſſneſs of the printer or tranſcriber, his 
been ſo corrupted, that the paſſage, as it ſtands at preſent, ſeems iner: 
plicable- Dr. Farmer's regulation appears to me highly probable ; and 
in further ſupport of it, it may be obſerved, that ſome other ſpeeches, 
beſide th ſe he has mentioned, are miſplaced in a ſubſequent part of this 
ſcene, as exhibited in the firſt folio. MALON E. 

Perhaps we have not yer conceived the humour of Maſter Salle, 
Slender has obſerved, that the family might give a dozen 20e Luces in 
their coat; to which the Juſtice adds, It is an old one This pro. 
duces the Par ſon's blunder, and Sballoro's correction. The Luce is not 
the Louſc but the Pike, the freſb ſſb of that name. Indeed our Coat i 
eld, as I ſaid, and the fiſh cannot be fr ob ; and therefore we bear the 
zv bite, i. e. the pick/ed or ſalt-fi/b.” 0 
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Fra, It is marring indeed, if he quarter it. 

Hal. Not a whit. 

va. Yes, py'r-lady z if he has a quarter of your coat, 
vere is but three ſkirts for yourſelf, in my ſimple conjectures: 
bot that is all one: If fir John Falſtaff have committed 
cifparagements unto you, 1 am of the church, and will be 
gad to do my benevolence, to make atonements and com- 
promiſes between you. 

hal. The council ſhall hear it; it is a riot.” 

Eva, It is not meet the Council hear a riot; there is no 
tar of Got in a riot: the Council, look you, ſhall defire 
to hear the fear of Got, and not to hear a riot; take your 
vizaments in that.“ 

Hal. Ha! o' my life, if I were young again, the ſword 
ſhould end it. | 

Eva, It is petter that friends is the ſword, and end it: 
and there is alſo another device in my prain, which, perad- 
renture, prings oot diſcretions with it: There is Anne 
Page, which is daughter to maſter George Page, which is 
pretty virginity. 

dien. Miſtreſs Anne Page? She has brown hair, and ſpeaks 
{mall like a woman,3 | 

Ewa. 


ln the Northumberland Houſchold Book, we meet with « nine barrels 
of :obite herringe for a hole yere, 4. 10. 0: and Mr. Pennant in the 
al:itions to his London ſays, „ By the very high price of the Pike, it is 
probable that this fiſh had not yet been introduced into our ponds, but 
was imported as a luxury, pickled.” 
It will be ill clearer if we read“ th ſaltfi ſn in an old coat. 
| FARMERS 
9 By the Council is only meant the court of tar-chamber, compaſed 
chief of the king's council fitting in Camerg ſtellatd, which took cog 
Vance of atrocious riots. In the old quarto, „ the council ſha'l know 
it" follows immediately after“ Pl make a ſtar- chamber matter of it.“ 
OS : BLACKSTONE. 
dviſement is now an obſolete word. STEEvENs. - | 
T He admires her for the ſw2etneſs of her voice. But the expreflion 
R lighly humourous, as making her ſpeaking (ſmall [ke a wwoman one of 
ber marks of diſtinction; and the ambiguity of ſmall, which ſignifies 
«1 as Well as loro, makes the expreſſion ſtill more pleaſant, 
5 __WarBURTONs 
Warburton has found more pleaſantry here than 1 believe was 
tended. Small was, I think, not uſed, as he ſuppoſes, in an ambiguous 


14 ſenſe 
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Eva. It is that fery verſon for all the 'orld, as juſt a; you 
will defire ; and ſeven hundred pounds of monies, and gold 
and ſilver, is her grandſire, upon his death's-bed, (Got deliver 
40 a joyful reſurrections!) give, when ſhe is able to overtake 
ſeventeen years old: it were a goot motion, if we leave cur 
pribbles and prabbles, and defire a marriage between maſter 
Abraham, and mittreſs Anne Page: 

Shal, Did her grandfire leave her ſeven hundred pound? 

Eva. Ay, and her father is make her a petter penny, 

: 4885 I know the young gentlewoman ; ſhe has good 
gifts. 

858 Seven hundred pounds, and poſſibilities, is pocd 
gifts. 

Sgal. Well, let us ſee honeſt maſter Page: Is Falftaff 
there ? 

Ewa. Shall I tell yon a lie? I do deſpiſe a liar, as Ido 
deſpiſe one that is falfe ; or, as I deſpiſe one that is not true. 
The knight, fir John, is there; and, I beſeech you, be ruled 
by your well-willers, IT will peat the door [Aue] for maſter 
Page, What, hoa! Got pleſs your houſe here! 


Euter Pac E. 


Page. Who's there ? 
Eva. Here is Got's pleſſing, and your friend, and juſtice 
Shallow : and here young maſter Slender ; that, peradven- 
ares, ſhall tell you another tale, if matters grow to your 
ings. 
MN I am glad to ſee your worſhips well: I thank you 
for my veniſon, maſter Shallow, | 
Spal. Maſter Page, I am glad to ſee you; Much good o 
it your good heart! I wiſh'd your veniſon better; it was il 
kill'd:— How doth good miſtreſs Page ?—and 1 love you 
always with my heart, la; with my heart, 
Page. Sir, I thank you, * 
bal. 


ſenſe, for, ie, as well as laat“, but fimply for aveak, fender, feminine; 
and the only pl-atantry of the paſſage ſeems to be, that poor Slende ſhould 
charaQeriſe his miſtreſs by a general quality belonging to her whole !ex- 
. MALORT. 
A ſmall voice is a ſefi and melodious voices | 
When female characters were filled by boys, to ſpeak ſmall lite a vd 
muſt have been a valuable qualifications” Hor r WIITE. 
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Hal. Sir, I thank you; by yea and no, Ido. 

Page, I am glad to ſee you, good maſter Slender. 

Sen. How does your fallow greyhound, fir:? I heard fay, 
he was out- run on Cotſale.“ 

Page. It could not be judg'd, fir. 

$kn. You'll not confeſs, you'll not confeſs, 

hal. That be will not ;—'tis your fault, tis your fault : 5 
lis a good dog, | | 
Page. 


4 He means Cotſwold, in Glouceſterſhire, In the beginning of the reign 
of James the Firſt, by permiſſion of the king, one Dover, a public K- ſpirited ' 
attorney of Barton on the Heath, in Warwickfhire, Inſtituttd on the hills: 
of Cad an annual celebration of games, conſiſting of rural ſports and 
exerciſes, Theſe he conitar:t;y conducted in perſon, well mounted, and 
2ccautred in a ſuit of his mae ſty' s old cloaths; and they were frequented ' 
above forty years by the nobility and gentry for fixty miles round, till the 
grand rebellion aboliſhed every liberal eſtabliſhment. I have feen a very 
ſcarce book, entitled, ** Annalia Dubren/ia. Lon the yearby celebration of 
Mr. Robert Dover's Olympia games upon Citfroold bills,” &. Lordon, 
1636, 4yo. There are recommendatory verſ-s prefixed, written by Dray- 
wn, Jonſon, Randolph, and many others, the moſt eminent wits of the 
times. The games, as appears from a curious frontiſpiece, were, chie fly. 
wreſtling, leaping, pitching the bar, handling the pike, dancing of women, 
various kinds of hunting, and particularly courſing the hare with grey - 
hounds, Hence alſo we ſee the meaning of another paſſage, where Fal- 


e aff, or Shallow, calls a tout fellow a Co1/wwoldyran, Bur from what is 
- here laid, an inference of another kind may be drawn, reſpecting the age 
r of the play. A meager and imperfect ſceteh of this comedy was printed 
in 1602, Afterwards Shakſpeare new-wrote it entirely, This alluſion 
therefore to the Co ſtoald games, net founded till the reign of James the 
u Firſt, aſcertains a period of time beyond which our author muſt have made. 
the additions to his original rough draft, or, in other words, compoſed tho 
0 preſent comedy. James the Firſt came to the crown in the year 1602. 
ji And we will ſuppoſe that two or three more years at leaſt muſt iave paſſed 
a before theſe games could have been eſtectually eſtabliſhed. 1 would there - 
re, at the earjjeſt, date this ploy abvut the year 1607, T. War TOR. 
The Annalia Dubrenſia conſiſts cntiryy of recurnmendatory verſes, 
Dover. 
h The Cotſwold hilis in Glouceſterſhire are a large tract of downs, famou 
1 for their fine turf, and there fre excellent for courfing, I belle ve there 
b 00 village of that name. BPrackes rer. 
Perhaps Shallow means to fa; that it is a known failing. of Paze's 
Ee dot to confeſs that his dog has been out-run. Or, the meaning may be,-— 


» I” s N wth - , 
1 your misfortune that be ⁊uus ut run on Cotſtbald; be is, kexverery a gro 

%: Marons. | 
Ferbaps Shallow addreſſes theſe word: tc Slender, and means to tell him. 
15 tenen 
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Page, A cur, fir. 


Shal. Sir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog; Can there he | 
more ſaid ? he is good, and fair,—ls fir John Falſtaff here? 1 
Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could do a good | 
office between you, 4 
Eva. It is ſpoke as a chriſtians ought to ſpeak. wy 
Shal, He hath wrong'd me, maſter Page. aun 
Page. Sir, he doth in ſome ſort confeſs it, ; 
Shal, If it be confeſs'd, it is not redreſs'd ; is not that fo, 
maſter Page ? He hath wrong'd me ;—indeed, he hath ;—at 
a word, he hath ;—believe me ;— Robert Shallow, Eſquire, 
ſaith, he is wrong'd. 
Page. Here comes fir John. 10 
Enter Sir John FaLsTarF, BARpoIL H, Nx, ard | 
PisTOL. is t 

Fal. Now, maſter Shallow ; you'll complain of me to the of 
king ? lice! 
Sal. Knight, you have beaten my men, kill'd my deer, boſ 
and broke open my lodge.“ ; 
Fal. But not kiſs'd your keeper's daughter? 8 
Sal. Tut, a pin! this ſhall be anſwer d. | 
Fal. I will anſwer it ftraight ;—I have done all this: of 

hat is now anſwer'd. 

Stal. The Council ſhall know this. 
Fal. I were better for you, if it were known in counſel:“ 100 
you'll be laugh d at. Te 
Exa. T 

« it was bis fault to undervalue a dog whoſe inferiority in the chaſe was 45 
not aſcerta ned.“ STEEVENS. g 
S This probably alludes to ſome real incident, at that time well xnown, hea 
Jon xsox. Wit 

So probably Falſtaff s anſwer. FARMER, lat. þ 

1 The old copies read—'T vere better fir youy if were known in coune 2 
til. Perhaps it is an abrupt ipcech, and muit be read thus :—*7 were hel z 
tor for you-——if *iavere known in council, .“ be leugb'd at. "Twer bets ih 
ter for y. , 1 believe, a menace {OUNSONe : 40 
Some of (Ge modern ecitors atbitratily, cad—if 'twere nc Known in Pi 
chuncil ,—out I b{tieve alſtaff quibbics between counci and courſe, Ihe 4 
latter ſigniſies f-crecy. ST EEVENS. 3 bra: 
tr. Ritſen ſfeppults the ptelcat reading to be juſt, and quite in Falſtaff's We 5; 


inſolcut 
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Eva. Pauca werba, fir John; good worts. 

Fal. Good worts! good cabbage. Slender, I broke your 
heal; What matter have you againſt me ? 

Hen. Marry, fir, | have matter in my head againſt you; 
and againſt „our coney-catching raſca's,” Bardolph, Nym, j 
nd Piſtol, They carried me to the tavern, and made me N 
drunk, and afrerwards pick'd my pocket. | j 

Bar. You Banbury cheeſe! 2 

Sen. Ay, it is no matter, 

Pit. How now, Mephoſtophilus ? 3 

Her. Ay, it is no matter. 

u. Slice, I ſay ! pauca, pauca; 4 ſlice! that's my has 
nour. | 

Hen. Where's Simple, my man can you tell, couſin ? 9 

Eva, Peace: I pray you! Now let us underſtand : There = 
b three umpires in this matter, as I underſtand ; that is— 
mater Page, fd-licet, maſter Page; and there is myſelf, fde- 1 
let, myſelf ; and the three party is, laſtly and finally, mine \ Vi 
hoſt of the Garter, | M 

Page, We three to hear it, and end it between them.. {WM 

Eva, Fery goot: Iwill make a prief of it in my note- 2 
book ; and we will afterwards ork upon the cauſe, with as: | 
preat diſcreetly as we can. li 

Fal. Piitol, | 

Pit, He hears with ears. oy | 

1 6 : Za. q 
nſolent ſneeripg manner. It would be much better, indsed, to have 
t Known in the council, Where you would only be laugh'd at“ REE D. i 

The ſpeiling of the old quarto (ccunſel,) as well as the general purport” 
the paſſage, fully conf.rms Mr. Steevens's interpretation. MAaLoxEs 

* Werts was the ancient name of all the cabbage kind. STEVENS. 

A coney-catcber was, in the time of Elizabeth, a common name for a: q' 
heat or ſharper. Greez one of the firſt among us who made a trade of. l 
wing pamphlets, publiſhed A Detection of the Frauds and Tricks of Caney-- | | 
.bert and Couzenirs. JOHNSON. 1 

* This is fa'd in allufion to the thin carcaſe of Slender. TEENS. 

This is the name of a fpirit or familiar, in the old Rory book of & 
757 Fauſfus, or Jobn Fuiſt: to whom our author afterwards alludes, 


1 

Af Ul. ſc. il. 4 
Piſtol means to call Slender a very ugly fellow. STEEVENS.. 11 | 
55 Dr. Farmer (ſee a former note,) would transfer the Latin words to- 1 
Ban. But the old copy, 1 think, is right. Piſtol, in K. Henry V. uſes 1. 9 

u lame language, In the ſame ſcene Nym twice uſes the word ſalus-. ft 'Þ 


Marox r-. 


. 
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Eva. The tevil and his tam! what phraſe is this, 
He hears with ear? Why, it is affectations. 

Fal. Piſtol, did you pick maſter Slender's purſe ? 

Slen. Ay, by theſe gloves, did he, (or I would 1 might 
never come in mine own great chamber again elſe,) of ſeven 
groats in mill-{ixpences,® and two Edward ſhovel-boards,' 
that coſt me two ſhilling and two pence a-piece of Yead Mil- 
ler, by theſe gloves, 


Fal, 


5 Sir Hugh is juſtified in his cenſure of this paſſage by Pecham, who in 
his Garden of Elequence, 1577, places this very mode of exprefiin under 
the article Pleonaſmus. HrxDERSON, 

6 It appears from a paſſage in Sir William Dawenant's Newes from Pl. 
mcuth, that theſe mill d-/ixpences were uſed by way of counters to caſt up 
money: 

cc A few mild fixpences, with which 
6 My purſer caſts accompt.” STEEVENS. 

7 Qne of thele pieces of metal is mentioned in Middleton's comedy of 
The Roaring Girl, 1611: | 

cc away ſlid I my man, like a ſh>wel-board ſpilling,” ke. 

| STEEVENS. 

«© Edward Shewel- boarde, were the broad ſhillings of Edt. II. 

Taylor, the water-poet, in his Travel of Twwelwe-pence, makes him come 
plain: 

6 — the unthrift every duy 

„% With my face downwards do at ſboawe-borard play; 

« That had ] had a beard, you may ſuppoſe, 

« They had worne it off, as they have done my noſe.” . 

And in a note he tells us: „ Edw. ſhillings for the molt part are uſed 
at ſboave-brard.” FARMER». 

in the Second Part of X. 1cnry IV. Falſtaff ſays, „Quoit him Gown, 
Bardolphy like a ſbove- great ſplling.“ This confirms Farmer's opinion, 
that piece s of coin were uſed for that purpoſe. M. MasoN. 

The following extract, for the notice of which I am indebted to Dr. 
Farmer, will aſcertain the ſpecies of coin mentioned in the text, 1 
muſt here take notice before I entirely qu't the ſubje of theſe laſt- men- 
tioned ſhillings, that I have alſo ſeen ſome other pieces of goud flv, 
greatly reſ-mbling the ſame, and of the ſame date 1547, that have 003 
ſo much thicker as to weigh about bf an ounce, together with ſome others 
that have weighed an ounce.” PFo/kcs's Table of Englb filver Cin, f., 32. 
The former of theſe were probably what colt Maſter Slender tW9 +314419g3 
and two-penc? a- piece. REED. | BE 

It appears, that the game of /;we/-board was played with the hills 
of Edward VI. in Shadwell's time; for in his Miſer, Act III. WE l, 


— 7 ack n-17 NO! 
Cheatly ſays, „ She perſuaded him to play with hazard at Backgammop; 


„ 


. * » F 52 1. 952 - 
aud he bas ali cady loſt his Edvard foillings that he kept for 0990c--0: 10 
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Fal. Is this true, Piſtol ? 
Eva, No; it is falſe, if it is a pick- purſe. 
Pi. Ha, thou mountain-foreigner !—Sir John, and maſter 
mine, 
I combat challenge of this latten bilbo: 5 
Word of denial in thy labras here ; 9 
vord of denial ; froth and ſcum, thou lieſt. 
Alen. By theſe gloves, then 'twas he. 
Vn. Be advis'd, fir, and paſs good humours : I will ſay, 
mary 
und was pu:ling out broad pieces (that have not ſeen the ſun theſe many 
fears) when I caine away.” 
In Shadwell's Lancaſhire Witches, Vol. III. p. 232, the game is called 
Soffe-board, It is fill played; and 1 lately heard a man aſk another to 
go into an alehouſe in the Broad Sanctuary, Weſtminſter, to play at it, 
Douck. 

That Slender means the broad filling of one of qur kings, appears from 
tamparing theſe words with the correſponding paſſage in the old quarto: 
« Ay by this handkerchief did he ;— two faire ſnovel- board ſpillings, be- 
fies ſeven groats in mill ſixpences.“ | 

How twenty e'ght pence could be Joſt in mill feet, Slender, how- 
erer, has not explained to us. M ALONE. 

* Piſto}, ſeeing Slender ſuch a ſlim, puny wight, would intimate, that 
be isas thin as a plate of that compound metal, which is called /atten ; and 
wach was, as we are told, tae old oricha/c.. Tu SOBAT D. 

Latten is a mixed metal, made of copper and calaming s. MAL ONE. 

Ihe ſarcaſm intended is, that Slender had neither courage nor ſtrength, 
* a latten ſword has neither edge nor ſubſtance. HEATH. 

Latten may fignify no more than as tbin as a /ath, Tue word in ſome 
Gunties is ill pronounced as if there was no h in it; and Ray, in his 
Dictionary of North Country Words, affirms it to be ſpelt lat in the north 
d England, Falſtaff threatens, in another play, to drive prince Henry 
ut of dis kingdom, with à dagger of latb A /atten bilbe means there = 
lire, | believe, no more than a blad? as thin as a /ath—-a wice's dagger. 
Theobald, however, is right in his aſſertion that Iatten was a ma tal. 

STEVENS. 

| vlizve Theobald has given the true ſenſe of latten, though he is 

wog in ſappoſing, that the alluſion is to Slender's e. It is rather 
us . ftneſi or weakneſs, TY AWI Tr. 

Word of denial in thy lalras here ;] I ſuppoſe it ſhould rather be 
ad: 
| % Mrd ef denial in my labras hear;“ 

82:13, bear the word of denial in my lips. Thou yt. Jonnson, 

We often talk of giving the lie in a man's teeth, or in his tr Piftol 
Mot*s to throw the word of denial in the s of his adye: ſary, and is ſug 
fal to point to them as he ſpeaks, STEEVENS, 
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marry trap, with you, if you run the nuthook's humour on 


me ; that is the very note of it. 

Slen. By this hat, then he in the red face had it: for 
though I cannot remember what I did when you. made me E 
drunk, yet I am. not altogether an af, 

Fal. What ſay you, Scarlet and John ? 3 

Bard Why, fir, for my part, I ſoy, the gentleman had WW... 

. . = WI 
drunk himſclt out of his five ſentences, | 

Ex. It is his five ſenſes: fie, what the ignorance is! N 

Bard. And being fap, “ fir, was, as they ſay, caſhier'd; I 
and ſo concluſions paſs' d the careires.s by 
. 3 | y 

Slen. Ay, you ſpake in Latin then too; but 'tis no matter: 124 
I'll ne'er be drunk whilſt I live again, but in honeſt, civil, Na 
godly company, for this trick: if I be drunk, I'Il be drunk WW 

a We 
with thoſe that have the fear of God, and not with drunken 
knaves. 8 

Ewa So Got 'udge me, that is a virtuous mind. son 

| Fal. 1 

2 When a man was caught in his own ſtratagem, I ſuppoſe the excl. T 
mation of inſult (was-—merry) trap! Jonunson, * 

3 The names of two of Robin Houd's companions; but the humour my 
con ſiſis in the alluſion to Bardolph's red face; concerning which, ſee Tie Jou, 
Secind Part of Hemy IV, WARBURTON. $ 

4. J know not the exact meaning of this cant word, neither have I met Q, 

* 3 . . . - dor 
with it in any of our old dramatic pic ces, which have often proved the beſt Is 
comments on Shakſpeare's vulgariſms. Dr. Farmer, indeed, obſerves, D. 
thet te fib is to beat; ſo that being ep may mean being beaten; and ca- 
ſpiered, turned out of compary. STEEVENS-» 61 
The word fap, is probably made from wapja, a drunken fellow, or a bbly 
good-for-nothing fellow, whoſe virtues are all exhaled, Slender, in his Pa/ar j 
anſwer, ſeems to underſtand that Bardolph had made uſe of a Latin word: this th 
& Ay, you ſpake in Latin hen too;“ as Piſtol had juſt before. S. W. Herry 
"2 : , ; J 

It is not probable that any cant term is from the Latin; nor that the ke has 
word in qu- ſtion was ſo der ved, becauſe Stender miſtcck it for Latin. lim in 
The miſtake, indeed, is an argument to the contrary, as it ſhows his ig- Und 
norance in hat linguage. Fap however, certainly means drunk, 25 ap- Points « 
pears from the glotJaries, Dover. olle cti 

5 I b-lieve this ſtrange word is nothing but the French car.ere; andthe 1— 47 
expreſſion means, that t&e common bounds gced bebawiaur dor N My ma} 
{ CN $ONs Wis fir 

to paſs the cariere was a military phraſe, or rather perhaps a tern! dh 

the WAnege. STEEVENS.. > ; ders I 

Baxdolph means to ſay, „ and ſo in the end he reel'd about with ach- Su 
cuitous motion, like a horſe, f4{/irg, a carier To ajs d Carer Wes (3 de we: 
technical term. Ma LON K. | 
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| hear it. 


Euter Miftreſs AN NE PAGE with auine; Miſtreſs Fox D and 
q Miſtreſs Pac = following. 


Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; we'll drink 


Hen. O heaven! this is miſtreſs Anne Page. 

Page. How now, miſtreſs Ford? 

Fal. Miftreſs Ford, by my troth, you are very well met: 
by your leave, good miſtreſs. [ing her, 
| Page, Wife, bid this gentleman welcome: Come, we 
have a hot veniſon paſty to dinner; come, gentlemen, I hope 
ve ſhall drink down all unkindnefs, 


Cen. J had rather than forty ſhillings, I had my book of 
dongs and Sonnets here: © 


Enter S1MPLE., 


myſelf, muſt 1? You have not The Bak of Riddles 7 about 
ou, have you? 
Sim, Brok of Riddles“ why, did you not lend it to Alice 


! Inas? 8 

. Shal. 
5 It cannot be ſuppoſed that poor Slender was himſelf a poet. He pro- 

1 dzbly means the Poems of Lord Surrey and others, Which were very po- 

his pa.ar in the age of Queen Elizabeth, They were printed in 1567, with 

d: this title: « Songes and Sonnettes, written by the right honourable Lord 

. Herry Howard, late Earle of Surrey, and others.” Slender laments that, 

the ke has not this faſhionable book about him, ſuppoſing it might have aſſiſted 

in, lim in paying his addretles to Anne Page. Matone. 

ig- Under the title mentioned by Slender, Churchyard very evident!y 


points out this book in an enumeration of his own pieces, prefixed to a 
collection of verſe and proſe, called Churchyard”s Challenge, 4to, 1593: 


the and many things in the boote of ſonges and ſonets printed then, were of 
2 my making.“ By then he means in Queene Marlies raigne;“ for Surrey 
0x. Ws firſt publiſhed in 1557. STEEVENS. 
n 0! This appears to have been a popular book, and is enumerated with 
chere in 4 be Eng! fb Courtier, and Country Gentleman, 4to. 1586. Rxxv. 
Cf» Sure, Simple's a little out in his reckoning. Alihallowmas is almoſt 
the e wer Aer Michaelmas. But may it not be urged, it is deſigned 


S. mple 


Fal. Vou hear all theſe matters denied, gentlemen; you 


E within, [Exit ANNE PAGE. 


[ Exeunt all but Sul. SUENDER and EVANS. 


How now, Simple! where have you been? I muſt wait on. 


| Shortcake upon Allhallowmas laſt, a fortnight aſore Michael-. 
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$4al. Come, coz ; come, coz ; we ſtay for you, A ward 


with you, coz : marry, this, coz ; I here is, as 'twere, a ten- 


der, a kind of tender, made afar off by ſir Hugh here ;—Dg 
you underſtand me? 

Slen. Ay, fir, you ſhall-find me reaſonable ; if it be ſo, 1 
ſhall do that that is reaſon.. 

Shal, Nay, but underſtand me 

Slen. So I do, fir, | 

Eva. Give ear to his motions, maſter Slender: I will de. 
ſcription the matter to you, if you be capacity of it, 

$Sler, Nay, I will do as my coutin Shallow ſays: I pray 
you, pardon me; he's a juſtice of peace in his country, ſim. 
ple though I ſtand here. 

Eva. But that is not the queſtion ; the queſtion is concern. 
ing your marriage. 

Sal. Ay, there's the point, fir. 

Eva. Marry, is it; the very point of it; to miſtreſs Anne 
Page. 

Show Why, if it be ſo, I will marry her, upon any reaſon- 
able den ands, 

Eva. But can you affection the oman? Let us command to 
know that of your mouth, or of your lips; for divers philo. 
ſophers hold, that the lips is parcel of the mouth; — Ther- 
fore, preciſely, can you carry your good will to the maid ? 

Shal. Couſin Abraham Slender, can you love her ? 

Slen. | hope, fir,—I will do, as it ſhall become one that 
would do reaſon, Ea 

Eva. Nay, Got's lords and his ladies, you muſt ſpeak po 
ſitable, if you can carry her your deſires towards her. 4 


2 +8 


Simple ſhould appear thus ignorant, to keep up the character? Ithink nt 
The ſimpleſt creatures (nay, even naturais) generally are very preciſe 1 
the knowledge of feſtivals, and marking how the ſeaſons run: and there. 
fare I have ventured to ſuſpect our poet wrote Murtlemas, as the vulgar 
call it: which is near a fortnight aſter All-Saint's day, i. e. cleven di 
both inciulive. TREOPAL VI. 
This correction, thus ſeriouſly and wiſely enforced, is received by 
fir Thomas Hanmer z but probably Shak ſpeare intended to blunder. 
T6: NS0% 
9 Parcel, in this place, ſeems to be uſed in the ſame fenſ- _ 
both formerly and at preſent in conveyances. „ Part, par. el, 0! wembet 
ot any eſtate,” are formal words i to be found in various deeds. 
KIP. 
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Hal. That you muſt; Will you, upon good dowry, 
marry her ? | 

Sen. I will do a greater thing than that, upon your re- 
queſt, couſin, in any reaſon. : 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, ſweet coz ; what I 
do, is to pleaſure you, coz : Can you love the maid ? 

Sleu. I will marry her, fir, at your requeſt ; but iſ there be 
no great love in the beginning, yet heaven may decreaſe it 
upon better acquaintance, when we are married, and have 
more occaſion to know one another: I hope, upon familia- 
rity will grow more contempt : but if you ſay, marry her, I 
will marry her, that I am freely difſolved, and diſſolutely. 

Eva, It is a fery diſcretion anſwer; ſave, the faul' is in 
the ort diſſolutely: the ort is, according to our meaning, 
reſolutely— his meaning is good. 

Hal. Ay, I think my couſin meant well. 

len. Ay, or elſe I would I might be bang'd, la. 


Re-enter ANNE PAGE. 


| iShal, Here comes fair miſtreſs Anne .—-Would I were 

| young, for your ſake, miſtreſs Anne! 

| Anne. The dinner is on the table; my father deſires your 

| worſhips' company. . 

Hal. J will wait on him, fair miſtreſs Anne. 

Eva, Od's pleſſed will ! I will not be abſence at the grace. 

[ Exeunt SHALLOW and Sir H. EVANS, 

Anne, Will't pleaſe your worſhip to come in, fir ? 

. 15 No, I thank you, forſooth, heartily; 1 am very 

Al- | WELL, 
| Anne, The dinner attends you, fir. 

%,. J am not a-hungry, I thank you, forſooth :— Go, 

frrab, for all you are my inan go, wait upon my couſin Shal- 

[low : [Exit Stur E.] A juſtice of peace ſometime may be 

| beholden to his friend for a man: I keep but three men and 

[2 boy yet, 3 till my mother be dead: But what though? L yet. 


lire like a poor gentleman born. 
i Anne, 
* This paſſage ſhews that it was formerly the cuſtom in England, as it 
ao in France, for perſons to be attended at dinner by their own ſer- 
tants, wherever they dined. M. Mason. 
As great a fool as the poet has made S. ender, it ayp*ars, by his boaſt - 
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Anne. J may not go in without your worſhip : they will 
not fit, till you come. | 

Slen, T'faith, I'll eat nothing; 1 thank you as much as 
though] did. 

Anne. I pray you, fir, walk in. 

Slen, I had rather walk here, I thank yon: I bruis'd my 
ſhin the other day with playing at ſword and dagger with a 
maſter of fence, three veneys for a diſh of ſtew d prunes; 5 
and, by my troth, I canrot ahide the ſmell of hot meat fince, 
Why do your dogs bark ſo ?. be there be:rs i' the town? 

Anne, I think, there are, fir; I heard them talk'd of, 

Sen. I love the ſport well; but I ſhall as ſoon quarrel at 

it, 


ing of his wealth, his breed!“ g and h's S urege, that he knew how to win 


a woman. This is a fine inſtance of Saakipeare's knowledge of nature, 8 
WARBURTON, ] 
+ Maſter of defence, on this occaſion, does not ſimply mean a profeſſor $ 
of the art of f ncing, but a perſon who had taken his maſter's degree in it, 
1 learn from one of the Sloanian MSS. (now in the Britiſh (uſcum, 4 
No, 2530, xxvi. v.) which ſeems to be the fragment of a regiſter for- 8 
merly belonging to ſome of our ſchools where the Noble Science of you 
Defence,” was taught from the year 1568 to 1583, that in this art there 4 
were three degrees, viz. a Maſter's, a ProvoR's, and a Scholar's. For each $ 
of theſe a prize was played, as exerciſes are kept in univerſities for fimilar 0 ä 
purpoſes. The weapons they uſed were the axe, the pike, rapier and dy 
target, rapier and cloke, two ſwords, the two- hand ſword, the baſtard 
ſword, the dagger and ſtaff, the ſword and buckler, the rapier and dagger, 61 
c. The places where they exerciſed were commonly theatres, Halls, or "is m 
other encloſures ſufficient to contain a number of ſpectators; as E- T 
Place in Holborn, the Bell Savage on Ludgate-hill, the Curtain in Ho!!y- Cre 
well, the Cray Friars within Newgate, Hampton Court, the Full in ' 
Biihopſgate- Street, the Clink, Duke's Place, Sal ſhury- Court, Biidewe!', cho 
the Artillery garden, &c. &c. Kr. Among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed from | 
themſelves in this ſcience, I find Tariien the Comedian, who ** was 4 * 7 
lowed a maſter” the 23d of October, 1587 [I ſuppoſe, either as grand to fig: 
compounder, or by mandamus], he being ordinary grome cf ner ma- emp. 
jeſties chamber, and Robert Greene, who © plaide his maiſter's prize at Wings, 
Leadenhall with three weapors “ c. The book from which theſe ex- 91 
tracts are made, is a ſingular curiofity, as it contains the oaths, cuſtoms, Tama 


regulations, prizes, ſummonſes, &c. of this once faſhionable ſociety, 
X Herry VIII. K. Edward V. Philip and Mary, and queen E!.zabetby 
were frequent ſpe ctators of their {kill and activity. STEZVENS. | 
5 i. e. three vennes, French. Three different ſet to's, Heute, (or bill 
as Mr. Malone, perhaps more proper, explains the word,) a tech me 
term. SrEEVYEN S. 
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it, as any man in England: Nou are afraid, if you ſee the | 
bear looſe, are you not ? 9 

fAnme. Ay, indeed, ſir. 

den. That's meat and drink to me now: “I have ſeen 
Gerſon 7 looſe, twenty times; and have taken him by the 
chain: but, I warrant you, the women have ſo cried and 
iriek'd at it, that it paſs'd : but women, indeed, cannot | 
abide em; they are very ill-favour'd rough things. ' 8 


Re-enter PAGxE. 


Page, Come, gentle maſter Slender, come; we ſtay for 1 

on. { 

| An. I'll eat nothing; I thank you, fir, {| 
Page. By cock and pye, ꝰ you ſhall not chooſe, fir ; come, | 

come, 

Sen. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page, Come on, fir. 

Mi. Miſtreſs Anne, yourſelf ſhall go firſt, 

Arne. Not I, fir ; pray you, keep on. | 

Sr, Truly, I will not go firſt; truly, la: I will not do ! 


you that wrong, i 
Arne. J pray you, fir. p #4 
Hen. I'll rather be unmannerly, than troubleſome : you ont 
; do yourſelf wrong, indeed, la. | Exennts 1 | 
, 5 Dekkar has this proverbial phraſe in his Satiromeſlix : „Ves faith, | ' 
r s meat and drink to me.. W HALLE V. | 1 
'- 7 Seckarſon is likewiſe the name of a bear in the old comedy of Sir Giles | 11 
i Grſecah. STEEVENS. i 
in Hacker ſon, or Sacarſen, was the name of a bear that was exhibited in our | | 
„ Wthor's time at Paris Garden in Southwark; and probably had his name | | 

ed rom his keeper. MALONE. | 1 

1 * It paſs'd, or this paſſes, was a way of ſpeaking cuſtomary heretofore, | F 
nd lo iznity che exc; fs, or extraordinary degree of any thing. The ſentence | f 

a- empleted would be, This paſſes all expreſſicn,.or perhaps, This paſſes all 1 
at gt. We {till uſe paſſing avell, paſſing flrange. WARBURTON: . 1 
* This was a very popular adjuration and occurs in many of our old i + 
ns) bimatie pieces. STEEVE NS. it 
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SCENE IE 
The ſame. 


Euter Sir Hus Evans and SrmPL x, 


Era. Go vour ways, and aſk of Doctor Caius' houſe, 
which is the way: and there dwells one miſtreſs Quickly, 
which is in the manner of his nurſe, or his dry nurſe, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his waſher, and his wringer, 

Simp, Well, fir, 

Eva. Nay, it is petter yet: give her this letter; for 
it is a oman that altogether's acquaintance 2 with miÞreſ; 
Anne Page; and the letter is, to defire and require her to 
ſolicit your maller's defires to miſtreſs Anne Page: 1 pray 
you, be gone; I will make an end of my dinner; there's 
pippins and cheeſe to come, [ Excuzt, 


SCENE III. 


. A Room in the Garter Inn. 


Enter FatSTary, Hoſt, Barvoten, NY, Prs rot, ard 
ROBIN. 


Fal. Mine hoſt of the Garter,— 

Hoſt. What ſays my bully-rook ? 3 Speck ſchollarly, and 
wiſely. | x 

Fal. Truly, mine hoſt, I muſt turn away ſome of my 
followers. 

Haft. Diſcard, bully Hercules; caſhier ; let them wag; 
trot, trot. 

Fal. I fit at ten pounds a week. 

Hop. I hou 'rt an emperor, Cæſar, Keiſar,+ and Pheezar, 
J will entertain Bardolph ; he Qhall draw, he {hall tap: fad 
T well, bully Hector? 11 


2 j. e. that is aH get ler acquainted. TY RWII r. | 

3 The latter part of this compound title is taken from the riels at the 
game of cheſs.  STEEVENS. | 

+ The preface to Stuwe*s Chronicle obſerves, that the Germins uſ: the 
K for C, pronouncing Keyſar, for Cæſar, their general word tor au che 
peror. "'LOLLET» 

* Pheezar was a made word from f bene. M ALONE. 


Fal. Do ſo, good mine hoſt, 
Hi. 1 have ſpoke! let him follow: Let me ſee thee froth, 
and lime :* I am at a word; follow. [ Exit Hoſt, 

Fal. Bardolph, follow him; a tapſter is a good trade: 
An old cloak makes a new jerkin ; a withered ſervingman, a 
freſh tapſter : 7 Go ; adieu. 

Bard, It is a life that I have deſired ; I will thrive. 

[ Exit Bax b. 

Pi. O baſe Gongarian wight!3 wilt thou the ſpigot 
wield ? 

u. He was gotten in drink: Is not the humour con- 
ceited? His mind is not hEroick, and there's the humour 
of it. 

Fal. Tam glad, I am fo acquit of this tinderbox ; his 

thefts were too open: his filching was like an unſkilful finger, 
| he kept not time. 


Mu. The good humour is, to ſteal at a minute's reſt.9 
Piſt. 
6 The Hoſt calls for an immediate ſpecimen of Bardolph's abilities as a 
tapſter 3 and frothing beer and /iming ſack were tricks practiſed in the 
time of Shak{peare. The firſt was done by putting ſoap into the bottom 
of the tankard when they drew the beer; the other, by mixing lime with 
the ſack (i, e. ſherry) to make it ſparkle in the glaſs. Falſtaff himſelf 
complains of /med ſack. STEEVENS. 
This is not improbably a parody on the old proverb -“ A broken 
w2thecary, a new doctor.“ Sec Ray's Proverbs. STxEEvVENS. 
O baſe Gongarian wwight! &c.] This is a parody on a line taken 
from one of the old bombaſt plays, beginning 
OO baſe Gengarian, wilt thou the diſtaff wield ?"? 
I bad marked the paſſage down, but forgot to note the play. The folio 
reads Hungarian, which is likewiſe a cant term. STEEVENS. 
The Hungarians, when infidels, wer-ran Germany and France, and 
would have invaded England, if they could have come to it. Hence their 
; tame might become a proverb of baſeneſs. Stowe's Chronicle, in the 
year 1492, and Leland's Collectanea, Vol. I. p. 610, ſpell it Hengarian 
(wiich might be miſprinted Gzngarian 3) and this is right according to 
weir own etymology. Hongyars, 4. e. domus ſuæ ftrenui defenſores. 
TOLLET. 
The word is Gongarian in the firſt edition, and ſhould be continued, the 
better to fix the alluſion, FARMER. 
' ——a a minute's reſ.] Our author probably wrote: 
.at a minim's reſt.” LANGTON. 
This conjeQture ſeems confirmed by a pallage in Rome» and Juliet x 
eis bis minim, & c. It may, however, mean, that, like a fCilful 
harquebuzicr, 
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P. Convey, the wiſe it call: Steal! foh; a fico ſot 
the phraſe ! 

Fal. Well, firs, I am almoſt out at heels, 

Pi. Why then, let kibes enſue. 

Fal. There is no remedy; I muſt coney-catch ; I muſt 


Pit. Young ravens muſt have food.* 

Fal, Which of you know Ford of this town ? 

Pi. J ken the wight ; he is of ſubſtance good. 

Fal. My honelt lads, I will tell you what J am about, 


Pit. Two yards, and more. 
Fal. No quips now, Piftol ; Indeed I am in the waiſt two 
yards about: but | am now about no waſte; I am about ; 
thrift, Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford's wife; 1 * 
ſpy entertainment in her; ſhe diſcourſes, ſhe carves,3 ſhe bo 
ives the leer of invitation: I can conſtrue the action of het 0 
Kamiliar ſtyle; and the hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be el 
Engliſh'd rightly, is, / am fir Fohn Filſtaff's. 
i/t. He hath ſtudy'd her well, and tranſlated her well; vit 
out of honeſty into Engliſh. = 
Nym. The anchor is deep: 4 Will that humour paſs ? * 
Fal, old r 
harquebuzier, he takes a good aim, though he has reſted his piece for a wy 
minute only. STEEVENS. _ 
A minim was anciently, as the term imports, the ſhorteſt note in muſick. 1 
Its meaſure was afterwards, as it is now, as long as while two may be mo- 115 


derately counted. A minute contains ſixty ſeconds, and is a long time for 
an action ſuppoſed to be inſtantaneous. Nym means to ſay, that the per- 
fect ion of ſtealing is to do it in the ſhorteſt time poſſib e. 6 

SIR J. Hawkins 


tk 
2 An adage. See Ray's Proverbs. STEVENS. — 
3 It ſhould be remembered, that anciently the young of both ſexes wer? Th 


inſtructed n carwing, as a neceſſary accompliſhment. In 1508, Wynkya 
de Worde publiſhed A Boke of Kerwving.” STEEVENS. 

+ I ſee not what relation the ancher has to tranſlation. Perhaps we may 
read — the author is deep; or perhaps the line is out of its place, aud ſhould 
be inſerted lower, after Falſtaff has ſaid, 

« Sail like my pinnace to thoſe golden ſhores.” 

It may be obſerved, that in the hands of that time anchor and author could 
hardly b d ftinguifhed. JOHNSON. 

„ The anchor is deep, may mean—bis bopes are «ell fcunded. | 

QT EEVENS! 


Dr. Johnſon very acutely propoſes «the author is derp.” He readl 
2 


vin 
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Fal. Now, the report goes, ſhe has all the rule of her 
nulband's purſe; ſhe hath legions of angels. 

Pi. As many devils entertain ;5 and, 75 her, boy, ſay TI. 

Vu. The humour riſes ; it is good: humour me the 
angels. 

Gal I have writ me here a letter to her: and here another 
to Pape's wife; who even now gave me good eyes too, ex- 
amin d my parts with moſt judicious eyliads : ſometimes the 
beam of her view gilded my foot, ſometimes my portly 
belly. | 

Pif, Then did the ſun on dung-hill ſhine, 

Vn. I thank thee for that humour.“ 

Fal. O, ſhe did ſo courſe o'er my exteriors with ſuch a 
greedy intention,“ that the appetite of her eye did ſeem to 
| {corch me up like a burning glaſs! Here's another letter to 
her: ſhe bears the purſe too ; ſhe 1s a region in Guiana, all 
gold and bounty,s I will be cheater to them both, and they 


ſhall 


with the firſt copy, „he hath ſtudied her ⁊uel - And from this equi vo- 
cal word, Nym catches the idea of deepreſs. But it is almoſt impoſſible to 
aſcertain the dition of this whimſical character: and I meet with a phraſe 
in Fenner's C:mptor*s Commonwealth, 1617, which may perhaps ſupport the 
old reading: . Maſter Decker*s Hellman of Londen, hath ſet forth the vices 
of the time ſo lively, that it is impoſſible the anchor of any other man's 
braine could ſound the ſea of a more deepe and dreadful miſcheefe.“ 
FARMER. 
Nym, I believe, only means to ſay, the ſcheme for debauching Ford's 
vife is deep z—well laid. MaLONME. 
i. e. do you retain in your ſervice as many devils as ſhe has angels. 
MALo xx. 
6 — bat humour, ] What diſtinguiſhes the language of Nym from 
that of the other attendants on Falſtaff, is the conſtant repetition of this 
phraſe. In the time of Shakſpeare ſuch an affeRation ſeems to have 
been ſufficient to mark a character. STEEVENS. 
i. e. eagerneſs of deſire. STEEVENS, 


If the tradition be true (as I doubt not but it is) of this play being 
wrote at Queen Elizabeth's command, this paſTage, perhaps, may furniſh 
e probable con jecture that it could not appear till after the year 1598. 
The mention of Guiana, then fo lately diſcovered to the Englith, was a 
very Happy compliment to fir Walter Raleigh, who did not begin his 
erpoch tion for South America till 1595, and returned from it in 1596, 
nich an advantageous account of the great wealth of Guiana, Such an 


8 


S o 
ks. a. 


add » . * . . ö 
* 3 of the poet was likely, I imagine, to have a proper impreſſion on 1 
4s he people, when the intelligence of ſuch a golden country was freſh in 
" wr minds, and gave them expectations of immenſe gain, TREOBATLD. 
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ſhall be exchequers to me ;? they ſhall be my Eaft and Wag 
Indies, and I will trade to them both, Go, bear thou this 
letter to miſtreſs Page ; and thou this to miſtreſs Ford ; we 
will thrive, lads, we will thrive, 
Pit. Shall I fir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And by my fide wear fteel? then, Lucifer take all! 
Mm. I will run no baſe humour: here, take the humoyr 
letter; I will keep the *haviour of reputation. 
Fal. Hold, firrah, [4% Ros. ] bear you theſe letters tightly ;: 
Sail like my pinnace 3 to theſe golden ſhores, — 
Rogues, hence, avaunt! vaniſh like hail-ſtones, go; | 
Trudge, plod, away, o'the hoof ; ſeek ſhelter, pack! 
Falſtaff will learn the humour of this age, 
French thrift, you rogues; myſelf, and ſkirted page, 
| Exeunt FAaLSTAFF and Roniy, 
Pu. 2 8 gripe thy guts! 4 for gourd, and fullam 
S, | 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor :5 
Teſter 


9 The ſame joke is intended here, as in The ſecond Part f Herr; the 
Fourth, Ac II: 

«© —] will bar no honeſt man my houſe, nor no che ter. — 

By which is meant Eſcheatour, an otficer in the Exchequer, in no good 
repute with the common people. WAR BURTON. 

2 j. e. cleverly, adroitly. MALON E. 

No phraſe is ſo common in the eaſtern counties of this kingdom, aud 
particularly in Suffolk, as good tightly, for brifily and rffeinally, 

Hr fr. 
3 A pinnace ſeems anciently to have fignified a ſmall veſtel, or loop, 
attending on a larger. STEEVENS. N 

A pinnace is a ſmall veſſel with a ſquare ſtern, having {:ils and oars, and 
carrying three maſts; chiefly uſed (lays Rolt, in his Di&ionary of Cn 
merce,) as a ſcout for intelligence, and for landing of mes. Ma ove, 

4 This hemiſtitch is a burleſque on a paſſage in Tamburlzine, or Tit 
Scytlian Shepherd. STEEVENS. 

S Fullam1s a cant term for falſe dice, b/gh and ow, Torriano, in ls 
Italian Dictionary, interprets Piſe by falſe dice, bigh and lere men, high 
fullams and low fullams, WARBURTON. 

In The London Prodigal | find the following enumeration of fue dice.— 
« I bequeath two bale of falſe dice, videlicet, Dieb mer d bete mt 
full:ms, {top cater-traies, and other bones of function. STEVENS. 

Gourds were probably dice in which a ſecrei cavity had been made; 
fullams, thoſe which bad been loaded with a ſmall bit of lead. High men 


and loo men, Which were Iikew:ſe cant terms, explain them.!7c. 1 
number 
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Tefer I'll have in pouch, when thou ſhalt lack, 
Bae Phrygian Turk! 
Mi. IJ have operations in my head, which be humouts 


of revenge. 
Pift, Wilt thou revenge ? 
Ma. By welkin, and her ſtar ! 
Pit, With wit, or ſteel? 
Ma. With both the humours, I : 


I will diſcuſs the humour of this love to Page. 
Piſt. And I to Ford ſhall eke unfold, 
How Falltaff, varlet vile, 
His dove will prove, his gold will hold, 
And his ſoft couch defile. 


Vn. My humour ſhall not cool: I will incenſe Page $ 


| inns” S 
to deal with poiſon ; I will poſſeſs him with yellowneſs,” 
for the revolt of mien is dangerous: that is my true humour, 
Pit. Thou art the Mars of malcontents: I ſecond thee 
troop on. [ Exeunts 
SEN E IV. 


A Room in Dr. Caius's Houfe, 


Euler Mrs, QUICKLY, StMPLE, and RuGBry.9 
Quick, What; John Rugby !—T pray thee, go to the 


caſement, and ſee if you can ſee my maſter, maſter Doctor 
Caius, coming: if he do, i faith, and find any body in the 


numbers on the dice, at hazard, are from five to twelve, incluſive z loro, 
from aces to four. MA LON E. 


High and low men were falſe dice, which, being chiefly made at Fulbam, 
were thence called high and low Fulbans,” The high Fulbams were 
the numbers, 4, 5, and 6. Doucex. 


. . 6 — * . . 

To incenſe has the ſame meaning as to inſigate. STEEVENS» 
7 9 * 

7 Tellavneſs is jealouſy, Jon xsox. 


$ The revolt of mine is the old reading. Revolt of mein, is change of 
cane nance, N. ot the effects he has juſt been aſcribing to jealouſy. 


: STEEVENSe 
This, Mr. Steevens truly obſerves to be the old reading, and it is autho- 
"ty enough for the revolt of mein in modern orthography, „ Know you 
tat fellow that walketh there? ſays Eliot, 1593 —he is an alchymiſt by 
10 mine, and hath multiplied all to moonſnine.“ FARMER. 

F This comeſtic of Dr. Caius received his name from a town in War- 
Wkilire, STEEVENS. 

Vol. I. K 


houſe, 
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% 71 4 — 7 | 
houſe, here will be an old abuſing of God's patience, and the 
king's Engliſh, 
feng, I'll go watch, TO | Exit Rucsr, 

Quick, Go; and we'll have a poſſet for't ſoon at night, 
in faith, at the latter end of a ſca- coal fire. An hons! 

. . . 8 vY 
willing, kind fellow, as -ever ſervant ſhall come in houfe 
withal; and, I warrant you, no tell-tale, nor no breed-hate -? 
His worlt fault 1s, that he 1s given to prayer ; he is ſomething 
peeviſh that way: 4 but nobody but has his fault but 1; 
that paſs. Peter Simple, you ſay your name is? 

Sim, Ay, for fault of a better. 

Quick, And maiter Slender's your maſter ? 

Him, Ay, forſooth. | 
- Quick, Does he not wear a great round beard, like 1 
glover's paring-knife ? 

Sim, No, forfooth + he hath but a little wee face, 5 with a 
little yellow beard ; a Cain-colour'd beard.“ 


»# 


1 
ak, Wl ! 
2 That is, when my maſter is in bed, joir 50M, 
3 Bate is an obſolete word, ſignifying ſtrife, contention, Srrryxxs. 


4 Pe:wiſh is fooliſh, STEEVENS. 
T believe, this is one of dame Q«ickly's blunders, and that ſhe means P 


Freciſe. MALON E. ha 
S Wee, in the northern dialect, ſignifies very little. Thus, in the 
Scottiſh proverb that apologizes for a little woman's marriage with a bg 
man: „ A wee mouſe will creep under a mickle cornſtack.“ * 
Corrs. lan 
Little wvee implies ſomething extremely diminutive, and is a very com- 1.0 
mon vulgar idiom in the north, Wiee alone, has only the figuihcaton 0 
of little. Thus Cleveland : wn 
«« A Yorkſhire evee Lit, longer than a mile.“ a7 
The proverb is a mile and a wee bit; about a league and a half. 5 
RIT sex, and ag 
6 Cain and Judas, in the tapeſtries and pictures of old, were repreſents cha 
with yellow beards. TREOBALD. "hs 
In an age, when but a ſmall part of the nation could read, des Nets ; ls 
frequently borrowed from repreſentations in painting or tapyſtry. - * 
cane · colour d beard however, the reading of the quarto, ] m ght He 1 
Hratu · colouicd n Log 


a beard of the colour of cane, . e. a fickly yellow; for / 
beards are mentioned in A Midſummer Night's Dream, S EER. 2 
The words of the quarto, 2 ⁊0hey- colour'd beard, ſtrongiy favour s 
reading; for ⁊uley a, d cane are nearly of the ſame colour. ae, : 
The new edition of Leland's Collettanea, Vol. V. p. 295, aſſerts, * 
painters conſtantly repreſented Juda: the tray tor with a 74d bead. Ur. 


Plot 
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Pick, A ſoftly-ſprighted man, is he not ? 

Nay Ay, forſooth: but he is as tall a man of his hands,” as 
any 1s between this and his head ; he hath tought with a 
warrener. 

Quick. How ſay you -O, I ſhould remember him ; 
Docs he not hold up his head, as it were? and ſtrut in his 

alt? 
. Sim, Yes, indeed, does he. 

Qrick, Well, heaven ſend Anne Page no worſe fortune ! 
Tell maſter parſon Evans, T will do what I can for yout 
maſter: Anne is a good girl, and I with— 


Re-enter RUGBY, 


Rug. Ovt, alas! here comes my matter, 

nick, We hall all be thent: «Run in here, good young 
man; go into this cloſet. [Ss Simple in tte cliſet.] He 
will not ſtay long. — What, john Rugby ! John, what, ſohn, 
Lay! -o, John, go enquire for my maſter; I doubt, he 
be not well, that he comes not home :— ard dawn, down, 
edhaun- a, &c. Lnge. 


Plot's Oxfordſhire, p. 153, ſays the ſame. This conceit is thought to 
haye ariſen in England, from our ancient grudge to the red-haired Danes. 
ToLLET. 

7 Perhaps this is an alluſion to the jockey meaſure, ſo many hands bighs 
uſed by grooms when ſpeaking of horſ:s. Tall, in our author's time, 
Unified not only height of ſlature, but ſtoutneſs of body. The ambiguity 
et the phraſe ſcems intended, Pracy. 

The tall man of the old dramatic writers, was a man of a bold, intrepid 
Gſpoſition, and inclined to quarrel ; ſuch as is deſcribed by Steevens in 
the 45 cond ſcene of the third att of this play. M. Mason., 

* A tall man of his hands” ſometimes meant quick- handed, active; 
* Simple is here commending his matter tor his gymnaſtick ab; ities, 
$ haps the phraſe js here uſed in that ſenſe. © Nimble or quick-ha.:ded ; 

ial man of his hands. MarLox k. 

i. e. Scolded, roughly treated. STEEVENS. 

9 Todeceive her maſter, ſhe ſings as if at her work. Stx J. Hawring., 
This appears to have been the burden of ſome ſong then well known. 
1 Every Woman in ber Humour, 1609, fign. E 1. one of the characters 
bs, Hey good boies ! 'faith now a three man's ſong, or the cd done 
Kone: well things muſt be as they may; fil's the other quart : muſſca- 
due With an egge is en there's a time for all things, bonos nochios.“ 


Rz. 


K 2 | Ex er 


OS DST. 
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Enter Door Carys.,? 


Cains, Vat is you ſing? I do not like deſe toy's; Pray you, 
go and vetch me in my cloſet u buitier werd; 3 a box, a 
green-a box ; No intend vat I ſpeak ? a green-a box. 

Quick. Ay, forſooth, I'll fetch it you. Iam glad he went 
not in himſelf: if he had found the young man, he would 
have been horn- mad. [ Aide, 

Caius. Fe, fe fe, fe! ma foi, il fait fort chaad, Je 
men wais @ la Cour, la grande affaire. 

Quich. Is it this, fir ? 

Cains. Ouy; mette le an mon pocket ; Depeche, quickly: 
Vere is dat knave Rugby? n 

Qnick, What, John Rugby! John! 

Rug. Here, ſir. 

Cairns. You are John Rugby, and you are Jack Rugby: 
Come, take-a your rapier, and come after my heel to de 
court, 

Rug. "Tis ready, fir, here in the porch. 

Caius. By my trot, | tarry too long: Od's me! 
ray ; oubli ? dere is ſome ſimples in my cloſet, dat 1 vill 
not for the varld I ſhall leave behind. 

Quick, Ah me! he'll find the young man there, and be 
mad. 

Caius. O diable, diable! vat is in my cloſet ?—Vilany! 
Iarron! [Pulling Simple out.] Rugby, my rapier. 


Quvicl. 


2 It has been thought ſtrange, that our author ſhould take the name of 
Caius [an eminent phytician who flouriſhed in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
founder of Caius College in our univerſity] for his Frenchman in this 
comedy; but Shakſpeare was little acquainted with literary hiſtory; ard 
without doubt, from this unuſual name, ſuppoſed him to have been 1 
foreign quack. Add to this, that the doctor was handed down as a kind 
of Roficrucian: Mr. Ames had in MS. one of the “Secret Wriings if 
Dr. Caius.” FARMER. 5 

This character of Dy. Caivs might have been drawn from the 110 
as in Jacte Dever's Queſt of Enguirie, 1604, (perhaps a republicat.cn,) 
a tory called The Feole of Windſor begins thus: „ Upon a time tas 
was in Mindſer a certain ſimple curlandiſpe dettor of Pbſiche belongs © 
the deane, &c. STEEVENS. 

3 Beit er in French ſignifies a caſe of ſurgeon's inſtruments. GU. 

believe it rather means a box of ſain, or cals ig hold [mf del 
wh C:uws proteſies ty leck. STEEVENS. 
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iet. Good maſter, be content, 

— 

Cain, Verefore ſhall I be content-a ? 

Quiet. The young man is an honeſt man. 

8 7 % — 

Cains, Vat ſhall de honeſt man do in my cloſet? dere 13 

no honeſt man dat ſhall come in my cloſet, 

Quiet. 1 beſeech you, be not ſo flegmatick; hear the trath 

of it: He came of an errand to me from parſon Hugh. 

Caiut. Vell. 

Sin, Ay, forſooth, to deſire her to 

Ynick, Peace, I pray you. 

Caine, Peace-a your tongue :;—Speak-a your tale, 

Sin, To defire this honeſt gentlewoman, your maid, to 

{peak a good word to miſtreſs Anne Page for my maſter, in 

the way of marriage. 

Vic. This is all, indeed, la; but II ne'er put my finger 

in the ſire, and need not. 

Caius, Sir Hugh ſend-a you? Rugby, 62i///2 me ſome 

paper; Tarry you a little-a while. voritec. 
Yrick, Jam glad he is fo quiet: if he had been thoroughly 

moved, you ſhould have heard him ſo loud, and ſo melan- 

choly ; But notwithſtanding, man, I'll do your maſter what 

good I can: and the very yea and the no is, the French 

Doctor, my maſter, —I may call him my matter, look you, 

for I keep his houſe ; and 1 waſh, wring, brew, bake, ſcour, 

dreſs meat and drink,+ make the beds, and do all myſelf ;— 
Sim, Tis a great ned, to come under one body's hand. 

Quick. Are you avis'd o' that? you ſhall find it a great 

charge; and to be up early, and down late; but notwith- 

landing, (to tell you in your ear; I would have no words 

bit j my maſter himſelf is in love with miſtreſs Anne Page: 

but notwithſtanding that, —I know Anne's mind,—that's 

neither here nor there. 

Caius, You jack*nape; give-a dis letter to Sir Hugh; 

by gar, it is a ſhallenge: I vill cut his troat ia de park; 

amd I vill teach a ſcurvy jack-a-nape prieſt to meddle or 

mike - you may be gone ; it is not good you tarry here ;— 

35 by 
8 Dr. Warburton thought the word drink ought to be expunged; but 
Jene Dame Quickly might have intended potage and ſoup, of which 


ir maiter may be ſuppoſed to have been as fond as the reſt of his 
count mr. MALONE, 
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by gar, I vill cut all his two ſtones ; by gar, he ſhall not have 3 
ſtone to trow at his dog. Exit S1MepLs, 

aich. Alas, he ſpeaks but for his friend, 

Caine, It is no matter-a for dat: Ao not you teil-a me dat 
1 ſhall have Anne Page for myſelf ?—by gar, 1 vill kiil de 
Jack prieſt ;5 and I have appointed mine hoſt of de Jarivy;s 
to meaſure our weapon ;—by gar, I vill myſelf hace Anne 
Page, 

Quick, Sir, the maid loves you, and all ſhall be well: we 
mult give folks leave to prate: What, the good-jer!“ 

Cains, Rugby, come to the court vit me j=-By gar, if ! 
have not Anne Page, I ſhall turn your head out of my door: 
Follow my heels, Rugby. [ Exezn! Carvs and RUO⁰. 

Quick, You ſhall have An fools-head? of your own, No, 
I know Anne's mind for that: never a woman in Windſor 
knows more of Anne's mind than I do; nor can do more 
than I do with her, I thank heaven. 

Fent. (Within, | Wo's within there, ho? 

Quick. Who's there, I trow Come near the houſe, I 


Pray you, 
Enter Fz NTON, 


Fent. How now, good woman; how doſt thou? 
A. The better, that it pleaſes your good worſiip to 
alk, 
Fent. What news? how does pretty miſtreſs Anne? 
Quick. In truth, fir, and ſhe is pretty, and honeſt, and 
gentle: and one that is your friend, L can tell you that by 
the way ; I praiſe heaven for it, p 
cu. 


S Jack in our author's time was a term of contempt: So, ſaucy 
Jack, &c. MALONx. 
6 She means to ſay— “ the genere, i. e. morbus Gallleus.“ 1 
Mrs. Quickly ſcarcely ever pronounces a hard word rightly, C 
and Good-year were in our author's time common corruptions of gννν e 
and in the books of that age the word is as often written one Way as dus 
others MAL ONE. 525 
7 Mrs. Quickly, I believe, intends a quibble between arr, ſvund"s 
broad, and ze, which was formerly ſometimes pronounced %, 0! By 
nearly the ſame ſound, In the Scottiſh diale& «ne is written, anc L tap. 
poſe pronounced, ane.—lIn 1530, was publithed “Ane veric xcv1ePt whe 
dclectable T reatile, utitulit Philutuce” & c. MALONX. 


* 
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Feb. Shall I do any good, thinkeſt thou ? Shall I not loſe 
my ſuit ! pep eos ; 

'2rich, Troth, fir, all is in his hands above: but notwith- 
ſanding, maſter Fenton, L' be ſworn on a book, ſhe loves 
vou: Have not your worthip a wart above your eye? 

Fent, Yes, marry, have I; what of that? 


another Nan ; but, I deteit,* an honeſt maid as ever broke 
bread: - We had an hour's talk of that wart ;—I ſhall never 
hugh but in that maid's company l— But, indeed, the is 
hen too much to allicholly9 and muſing: But for you 
Well, go to. 

Fent, Well, I ſhall ſee her to-day: Hold, there's money 
ſor thee; let me have thy voice in my behalf: If thou ſeeſt 
her before me, commend me 

Ozick, Will I? i faich, that we will: and TI will tell your 
wor;hip more of the wart, the next time we have confidence; 
and of other wooers, 

Fent, Well, farewell; I am in great hate now. Exit. 

Juice. Farewell to your worſhip, —'Iruly, an honelt gen- 
tleman; but Anne loves him not; for Il know Anne's mind 
a4 well as another does: Out upowt ! what have 1 forgot? 


| Exit. 


_— — Ja "LT 


— — 


Ker nl. SCENE I. 
Before Page's Houſe, 
Enter Miſtreſs Pac E, with a letter. 


Mr, Page. What! have I *ſcaped love-letters in the holy- 


Gay time of my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? 
let me ſee: [ reads, 
a K 4 Aſe 
* She means—l proteſf, Maroxes. | 
The ſame intended miſtake occurs in Meaſure for Meaſure, AQ II. 
Wi: © My wife, fir, whom 1 deteſt before heaven and your honour,” &. 
STEEVENS. 
| I And yet, in a former part of this very ſcene, Mrs. Quickly is made 
dauer the word=—melancholy, without the leaſt corruption of it. 
— STEEVENS, 
* excuſe for leaving the ſtage, is rather too near Dr. Caius's 
as me! quay Poublic?” in the former part of the ſcene. 
STEEVENS. 


1 
es 


2uick, Well, thereby hangs a tale; — good faith, it is ſuch 


.. Ny "9" I oY" I III i — —— on 
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A me no reaſon why I love you; for though love uſe rents 

for his precifian, he admits him nat for his counſellor 33 You a, 
rat young, no more am I; go to then, there's ſympathy : jb 
are merry, ſo am I; Ha! ha! then there's more Sympathy: 
you love fack, and fo dn 1; Would you defire better ſympait ? 
Let it ſuffice thee, miſirejs Page, (at the leafl, if the love of 4 
ſoldier can ſuffice,) that I love thee. I ill not ſay, pity me, 
41s not a ſoldier-like phraſe; but I ſay, love me, By me, 

Thine 6wn true knight, 

By day or night, 

Or any kind of light, 

IVith all his might, 

For thee to fight, John Faltaf 


What a Herod of Jewry is this ?{=O wicked, wicked 
world !—one that is well nigh worn to pieces with age, to 
ſhow himſelf a young gallant ! What an unweigh'd behaviour 
hath this Flemiſh drunkard 4 pick'd (with the devil's name) 
out of my converſation, that he dares in this manner aſſay 
me? Why, he hath not been thrice in my company !—What 


ſhould 


3 This is obſcure : but the meaning is, though loge permit reaſon to tell 
evhat is fit to be done, be ſeldom fellows its advice, —By preciſian, is meant 
one who pretends to a more than ordinary degree of virtue and ſanQity, 
On which account they gave this name to the puritans of that t me. 

WARBURTON» 

Of this word I do not ſce any meaning that is very appoſite to the 
preſent intention, Perhaps Falſtaff faid, Thaugh love uſe reaſon as fü 
phyſician, he admits bim not fer his cou ſellor. This will be plain ſenſe. 
Aſk not the reaſon of my love; the butineſs of reaſon is not to aſſiſt love, 
but to cure it IJhere may however be this meaning in the preſent reading. 
Though love, when he would ſubmit to regulation, may w/e reaſon as #3 
preciſian, or director in nice caſes, yet when he is only eager to attain his 
end, he takes not reaſon for bis counſellur. JohN SO. 

Dr. Johr ſon wiſhes to read eien; and this conjecture beco 
almoſt a certainty from a line in our author's 247th ſonnet: 

« My reaſon the phyſician to my love,” &, FARMER. 

The character of a preciſian ſeems to have been very generally ridiculed 
in the time of Shakſptare. STEEVENS, 

If phyſician be tbe right reading, the meaning may be this: A ov! 
uncertain as yet of ſucceſs, never takes reaſon for his counſellor, bug 
when deſperate, applies to him as his phyſician. MusGaaves 

4 It is not without reaſon that this term of reproach is her? * 
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mould I ſay to him? — I was then frugal of my mirth: — 
heaven forgive me! — Why, I exhibit a bill in the parlia- 
ment for the putting down of men.“ How ſhall I be revenged 
on him? for revenged I will be, as ſure as his guts are made 
of puddings. 


Enter Miſtreſs ForD. 


Mr:, Ford. Miſtreſs Page! truſt me, I was going to your 
| houſe, | 
| Mrs. Page. And, truſt me, I was coming to you, You 
| look very ill. 
| Mrs, F:ird. Nay, I'll ne'er believe that; I have to ſhow 
to the contrary. | 

Mrs, Page. Faith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs, Ford, Well, I do then; yet, I ſay, I could ſhow you 
to the contrary ; O, miſtreſs Page, give me ſome counſel ! 

Mrs. Page. What's the matter, woman? 

Mrs. Ford, O woman, it it were not for one trifling re- 


l ſpe, | could come to ſuch honour ! 
14 Mrs, Page. Hang the trifle, woman; take the honour: 
What is 1t ?!——diſpenſe with trifles ;—what is it? 
tell K 5 Mrs, 
=; S; Jobn Smythe in Certain Diſcourſes, &c. 4to 1590, ſays, that the habit 
of drinking to exceſs was introduced into England from the Low Coun- 
70 tries e by ſome of our ſuch men of warre within theſe very few years: 
he whereof it is come to paſte that now- a- dayes there are very fewe feaſtes 
s bis where our ſaid men of warre are preſent, but that they do invite and pro- 
nfe, Cure all the companie, of what calling foever they be, to carowſing and 
love, quaffing; and, becauſe they will not be denied their challenges, they, 
ding. wich many new conges, ceremonies, and reverences, drinke to the health 
+ by and proſperitie of princes; to the health of counſellors, and unto the 
in his health of their greateſt friends both at home and abroad: in which exer- 
dle they never ceaſe till they be dead drunke, or, as the Flemings ſay, Dooe 
comes Gonken,” He adds, „ And this aforeſaid deteſtable vice hath within 


theſe lixe or ſeven yeares taken wonderful roote amongeſt our Engliſh Na- 

tion, that in times paſt was wont to be of all oti-r nations of Chriſten- 
dome one of the ſobereſt.” Rexp. | 

5 By breaking this ſpeech into exclamations, the text may ſtan4; but 

l once thought it muſt be read, If I 2a not then frugal of my mi th, &c. 

Jounson. 


The expreſſion, putting down, is a common phraſe of our m nicipal 
law, MALoNE. 


The puttin 


ging them to ſhames STEVENS. 


- 


g down of men, may only ſignify tbe bumiliaticn of them, the 
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Mrs. Ford. If 1 would but go to hell for an eternal mo 
ment, or fo, I could be knighted, | 


Mrs, Page. What ?—thon lieſt!—Sir Alice Ford! 


Theſe Knights will hack; and ſo thou ſhouldſt not alter the 
article of thy gentry.” 


Mrs. Ford. We burn day-light : *—here, read, read ;— 
perceive how I might be knighted, —I ſhall think the worſe 
of fat men, as long as I have an eye to make difference of 
men's liking : ? And yet he would not ſwear ; prais'd women's 

modeſty ; 


7 The puniſhment of a recreant, or undeſerving knight, was to hack cf 
his ſpurs: the meaning therefore is; it is not worth the while of a gentle. 
woman te be made a knight, for we'll degrade all theſe knights in a little 
time, by the uſual form of hacking off their ſpurs, and thou, if thou art 
knighted, ſhalt be hacked with the reſt. Joux so. 

Sir T. Hanmer ſays, to back, means to turn hackney, or profticute, ! 
ſuppoſe he means——T beſe knights vill degrade themſelves, ſo that ſhe <vill ac- 
quire no honour by being connected with them. 

It is not, however, impoſſible that Shak ſpeare meant by— the/e krights 
will hack—theſe knights will ſoon become hackney'd charaQters.—$9 
many knights were made about the time this play was amplified (for the 
paſſage is neither in the copy 1602, nor 1619) that ſuch a ſtroke of ſatire 
might not have been unjuſtly thrown in. SrEEVENS. 

Theſe knights will back (that is, become cheap or vulgar,) and there- 
fore ſhe adviſes her friend not to ſully her gentry by becoming one. The 
whole of this diſcourſe about knighthood is added ſince the firſt edition of 
this play ſin 1602] ; and therefore I ſuſpect this is an oblique reflection 
on the proudigality of James I. in beſtowing theſe honours, and erecting 
in 1611 a new order of knighthood, called Baronets; which few of the 
ancient gentry would condeſcend to accept. See another ſtroke at them 
in Othello, Act III. fc. ive BracrsToONE. 

Sir W. Blackſtone ſuppoſes that the order of Baronets (created in 1611) 
was likewiſe alluded to. But it appears to me highly probable that our 
author araplified the play before us at an earlier period, Sec An Ae. 
to aſcertain the order of Shak ſpeare's plays, Article, Merry Wives of Win)" 

Between the time of King James's arrival at Berwick in April 1603, 
and the zd of May, he made two hundred and thirty-ſeven knights ; 2% | 
in the July following between three and four hundred. It is probable that Git 


— MM :⸗ꝛ . co sq.c.t 


the play before us was enlarged in that or the ſubſequent year, when {1s Fop 
ſtroke of ſatire muſt have been highly reliſned by the 5 5 5 
F © ALONG» 

B j. e. we have more proof than we want. STEEVENS. ys 

I think, the meaning rather is, we are waſting time in idle talk, when Vert; 
we ought to read the letter; reſembling thoſe who waſte candles by bun- ant 
ing them in the day-time. MAL oNE. _ :w 
9e. men's condition of body. Thus in the Bock of Job. Tue: lega 


young ones are in good Ing. STEEVINS: 6124 


1 
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al uncomelineſs, that I would have ſworn his diſpoſition 
would have gone to the truth of his words: but they do no 
more adhere, and keep place together, than the hundredth 
plalm to the tune of Green /eewes.® What tempeſt, I trow, 
threw this whale, with ſo many tuns of oil 1n his belly, 


think, the beft way were to entertain him with hope, till the 
wicked fire of luſt have melted him in his own greaſe, 
Did you ever hear the like? 


Mrs. Page. Letter for letter; but that the name of Page 


ill opinions, here's the twin-brother of thy letter: but let 
thine inherit firſt ; for, I proteſt, mine never ſhall. . I war- 
rant, he hath a thouſand of theſe letters, writ with blank 


ſecond edition: He will print them out of doubt; for he 
cares not what he puts into the preſs, when he would put 


one chaſte man. 


the very words: What doth he think of us? 

Mrs, Page. Nay, I know not: It makes me almot ready 
to wrangle with mine own honeſty, I'II entertain myſelf 
be one that T am not acquainted withal ; for, ſure, unleſs he 


derer have boarded me in this fury, 


Mrs. Ford. Boarding, call you it? I'll be ſure to keep 
im above deck. 


2 This ſong was entered on the books of the Stationers* Company in 


date of the lady Green Sleeves,” The ballad ſzems to have been very 
Popular, STEEVENS, 


* Preſs is uſed ambiguouſly, for a preſs to print, and a preſs to ſqueeze, 


Fan NSON» 
Mr. Warton judiciouſly obſerves, that in conſequence of Engliſh - 


entry very ſoon infected our poetry, and that perpetual alluſions to an- 
dent fable were introduced, as in the preſent inſtance, without the leaſt * 


lleuued or an affected lady, STEZVENS. 


modefty ; and gave ſuch orderly and well-behaved reproof to 


ahore at Windſor ? How ſhall I be revenged on him? E 


ind Ford differs !—To thy great comfort in this myſtery of 


{race for different names, (ſure more,) and theſe are of the 
vs two. I had rather be a gianteſs, and lie under mount 
Pehon,4 Well, I will find you twenty laſcivious turtles, ere 


Mrt. Ford, Why, this is the very ſame; the very hand, 


knew ſome ſtrain in me, that I know not myſelf, he would 


K 6 . Ars, 


September 1580 : „ Licenſed unto Richard Jones, a newe northerne - 


Trions from Greek and Roman authors, an inundation of claſhcal pe- 


gud to propriety; for Mrs, Page was not intended, in any degree, to be 
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Mrs. Page. So will I ; if he come under my hatches, II 
never to ſea again. Let's be revenged on him: let's appoint 
him a meeting ; give him a ſhow of comfort in his ſuit; 
and lead him on with a fine-baitcd delay, till he hach pawn'd 
his horſes to mine Hoſt of the Garter, 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I will conſent to act any villainy again? 
him, that may not ſully the charineſs of our honelly,5 O, 
that my huſband ſa this letter !® it would give eternal food 
to his jealouſy, 

Mrs. Page. Why, look, where he comes; and my good 
man too: he's as far from jealouſy, as I am from giving him 
cauſe; and that, I hope, is an unmeaſurable diſtance, 

Mrs, Ford. You are the happier woman. 

Mrs. Page. Let's conſult together againſt this greaſy 
knight: Come hither, [ they retire, 

Enter Fox, P1sTorL, PAGE, and Nx u. 

Ford. Well, I hope, it be not ſo. 

Pit. Hope is a curtail dog 7 in ſome affairs: 
vir John affects thy wife. | 

Ford. Why, ſir, my wife is not young. 

Piſt. He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor, 
Both young and old, one with another, Ford ; 

He loves thy gally-mawfry ; 5 Ford, perpend.“ 
Ford, Love my wife? 
Pit, With liver burning hot: 2 Prevent, or go 9995 
Ne 

5 i. e. the caution which ought to attend on it. STEEVENS, 

6 Surely Mrs. Ford does not wiſh to excite the jealouſy of which [3 
<omplains, I think we ſhould read O, if my hutband, &. 

STEFVENS. 

7 That is, a dog that miſſes his game. The tai! is counted neceſſar d 
the agility of a greyhound. JonHNSON. 

That is, a dog of ſmall value; — what we now call a car. Matont. 
gally-mawſty 3] i. e. A rpedley, STEEVENS. 


9 This is perhaps a ridicule on a pompous word tos often uſed in Me 
old play of Cambyſes : 
«« My ſapient words I ſay perpend. 

Shakſpeare has put the ſame word into the mouth of Polon 225 

TEEVENS, 

Piſtol again uſes it in X. Henry F.; fo does the Clown in Trve fes 

- Night: 1 db not believe there fore that any ridicule was here aimed 4 

Prefton, the author of Cambyſes. Maronx. : 

2 The Ave was anciently ſuppoſed to be the inſpirer of _— N 

TEZL II 
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Like Sir Actæon he, with Ring-wood at thy heels: 
O, odious is the name! 
Ford. What name, ſir? 
Pi. The horn, I ſay: Farewel. 
Take heed ; have open eye; for thieves do foot by night ; 
Take heed, ere ſummer comes, or cuckoo-birds do ſing. — 
Away, fir corporal Nvm. 
Believe it, Page; he ſpeaks ſenſe.3 Exit PisToL, 

Ford, T will be patient; I will find out this, 

Nym, And this is true; * Page.] I like not the humour 
of lying. He hath wrong ' d me in {ome humours : I ſhould 
have borne the humour'd letter to her; but 1 have a fword, 
and it ſhall bite upon my neceſſity, He loves your wife; 4 
there's the ſhort and the long. My name is corporal Nym ; 
I ſpeak, and I avouch. Tis true ;—my name is Nym, and 
Falſtaff loves your wife.—Adieu ! I love not the humour of 
bread and cheeſe ; and there's the humour of it. Adieu. 

Exit Nx vr, 

Page. The humour of it, quoth a! here's a fellow frights 
humour out of his wits. | 

Fird, T will ſeek out Falſtaff. 

Page, I never heard ſuch a drawling, affecting rogue. 

Ford. If I do find it, well. 


Page. 


3 Nym, I believe, is out of place, and we ſhould read thus: 
Away, fir corporal, | 
Nym. Believe it, Page; he ſpeaks ſenſe. Jon xsox. 

Perhaps Dr. Johnſon is miſtaken in his conjecture. He ſeems not to 
bave been aware of the manner in which the author mcant this ſcene 
ſhould be repreſented. Ford and Piſtol, Page and Nym, enter in pairs, 
tuch pair in ſeparate converſation 3 and while Piſtol is informing Ford of 
Falſtaff's deſign upon his wife, Nym is, during that time, talking afide to 
Page, and giving information of the like plot againſt him.—When Piſtol 
has finiſhed, he calls out to Nym to come away z but ſeeing that he and 
Vage are Rill in cloſe debate, he goes aff alone, firſt aſſuring Page, he may 
depend on the truth of Nym's tory. Believe it, Page, &c. Nym then 
proceeds to tell the remainder of his tale out aloud. And this is true, &c. 
A little further on in this ſcene, Ford ſays to Page, You beard what this 
nave (i, e. Piſtol) told me, &c, Page replies, Tes; And you beard <obat 
ite they (i, e. Nym) told me. STEEVENS. 

* Nym, to gain credit, ſays, that he is above the mean office of carrying 
hie. letters; he has nobier means of living; be has a ſeoord, and upon bis 
"ceſity, that is, <oben bis need drives bim to unlawful expedicnts, his ſword 
fall bite, Joux on, 
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Page. J will not believe ſuch a Cataian,s though the prieſt 


o' the town commended him for a true man, 

Ford. Twas a good ſenfible fellow: “ Well, 

Page, How now, Meg ? 

Mrs, Page. Whither go you, George ?— Hark you, 

Ars. Ferd. How now, ſweet Frank? why art thou me- 
lancholy ? 

Ford, I melancholy! I am not melancholy,—Get yon 
home, go. | 

Mrs, Ford, Faith, thou haſt ſome crotchets in thy head 
now,— Will you go, miſtreſs Page? 

Mrs, Page. Have with you, —You'll come to dinner, 
George ?—Look, who comes yonder : ſhe ſhall he our mel. 
ſenger to this paltry knight. [Aide to Mrs, Fond. 


5 All the myſtery of the term Cateian, for a liar, is only this. China 
was anciently called Cataia or Cathay, by the firſt adventurers that tra- 
velled thither; ſuch as M. Paulo, and our Mandeville, who told ſuch in. 
credible wonders of this new diſcovered empire (in which they have not 
been outdone even by the Jeſuits themſelves, who followed them, ) that a 
notorious liar was uſually called a Catalan. WARBURTON. 

«© This fellow has ſuch an odd appearance, is fo unlike a man civilized, 
and taught the duties of life, that | cannot credit him.“ To be a foreigner 
was always in England, and I ſuppoſe every where elſe, a reaſon of Cſlike, 
So Piſtol calls Sir Hugh in the firſt act, a mountain foreigner ; that is, a 
fellow uneducated, and of groſs behaviour; and again in his anger calls 
Bardolph, Hungarian ⁊uigbt. JokNSON. 

I believe that neither of the commentators is in the right, but am far 
from profefling, with any great degree of confidence, that I am kappier in 
mine own explanation. It is remarkable, that in Shakſpeare, this ex- 
pre ſſion - a true man, is always put in oppokition (as it is ia this inttance; 
to—a thief. So, in Henry LV. P. I: 

cc now the thieves have bound the true men. 

The Chineſe (anciently called Cataians) are ſaid to be the moſt dexterovs 
of all the nimble-finger'd tribe; and to this hour they deſerve the ſame 
character. Piſtol was known at Windſor to have a hand in picking Sden- 
der's pocket, and therefore might be called a Cataian with propriety, if my 
explanation be admitted, 


That by a Cataian ſome kind of Harper was meant, I infer from a pats B 
fage in Lows and Honour, a play by Sir William D'Avenant, 1949: : = 
11 T VIXS. / 
6 This, and the two preceding ſpeeches of Ford, are ſpoken to himlcl! 
and have no connection with the ſentiments of Page, who is kee 
making his comment on what had paſled, without attention to Ford. 'v 
ST EEVEN: don, 


3 
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Erter Miſtreſs; QU1cKkLY. 


Ars, Ford, Truſt me, I thought on her: ſhe'll fit it, 
Mrs. Page. You are come to ſee my daughter Anne? 
rick, Ay, forſooth; And, I pray, how does good miſ- 
tres Anre ? 
Mrs, Page, Go in with us, and ſee; we have an hour's 
talk with you. 
[ Exennt Mrs, Pace, Mr:. Fox b, and Mrs. QUICKLYs 
Page, How now, maſter Ford ? 
Fird, You heard what this knave told me; did you not ? 
Page. Yes; and you heard what the other told me? 
Ford. Do you think there is truth in them? 
Page. Hang 'em, ſlaves! I do not think the knight would 
offer it: but theſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our 
wives, are a yoke of his diſcarded men; very rogues, now 
they be out of ſervice.” 
Fird, Were they his men ? 
Page. Marry, were they, 
Ford.] like it never the better for that. Does he lie at 
the Garter ? 
Page. Ay, marry, does he, If he ſhould intend this 
rovage towards my wife, I would turn her looſe to him ; and 
_ he gets more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
ead, | 
Ford. I do not miſdoubt my wife; but I would be loth to 
turn them together: A man may be too confident; I would 
tare nothing lie on my head: * I cannot be thus ſatisfied, 
Page, Look, where my ranting hoſt of the Garter comes: 
there is either liquor in hi; pate, or money in his purſe, when. 
ic looks ſo merrily.— How now, mine hoſt ? 


Euter Hoſt, and SHALLOw, 


Het. How now, bully-rook ? thou'rt a gentleman : cava- 

kro-juſtice, I ſay. 
Hal. I follow, mine hoſt; I follow. - Good even, and 
twenty, 


2 A rogreis a wanderer or vagabond, and, in its conſequential ſignifica» 
s oh, a cheat. JORNSON 

Here ſeems to be an alluſion to Shakſpeare's favourite topick, the 
"KK9d's horns MALONE, 


—— cw. Spe” EDT” OH 
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twenty, good maſter Page! Maſter Page, will you g9 with 


us ? we have ſport in hand, 
Ilaſt. Tell him, cavalero-juſtice; tell him, bully-rock. 
al. Sir, there is a fray to be fought, between fic Ilugh 
the Welch prieſt, and Caius the French doctor. i 
Ford. Good mine hoſt o' the Garter, a word with you. 
Het. What ſay'ſt thou, bully-rook ? [ They go aids, 
Shal, Will you [7 Page] go with us to behold it? My 
merry hoſt hath had the meaſuring of their weapons; and,! 


think, he hath appointed them contrary places: for, believe 
me, I hear, the parſon is no jeſter, Hark, I will tell you 
what our ſport ſhall be. 
11;t. Haſt thou no ſuit againſt my knight, my gueſt-cavalier? 
Ford. None, I proteſt : but I'll give you a pottle of burnt 
ſack to give me recourſe to him, and tell him, my name is 
Brook; only for a jeſt. 
Ht. My hand, bully : thou ſhalt have egreſs and regreſs; 
ſaid I well ? and thy name ſhall he Brook: It is a merry 
knight, Will you go on, hearts ? 9 
Shal. Have with you, mine hoſt, 2 
Page. J have heard, the Frenchman hath good Kill in his ack 
rapier. 3. 
Shal. Tut, fir, I could have told you more: In theſe cour 
times you ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, ſtoccadoes, and | 15 
know not what: tis the heart, maſter Page; 'tis here, ti Rh 
here. I have ſeen the time, with my long ſword,* I would But j 
have made you four tall fellows * ſkip like rats. 1 4 5 
797 that 
& fealty 
9 The merry Hoſt has already ſalutetthem ſeparately by titles of diſtine- w fee 
tion; he therefore probably now addrefles them collectively by a genera which 
one - Vll you go on, heroes? or, as probably - you yo on, hearts? comm, 
He calls Dr. Cajus Heart of Elder; and adds, in a ſubſequent ſcene of 108 
play, Farewell my bearts. Again, in The Midſummer Night's Dream, Bot. Ts. 
tom ſays, — Where are theſe hearts? My brave bearts, or my 543 tie fp, 
hearts, is a common word of encouragement, A heart of geld expreie lupoſe 
the more ſoft and amiable qualities, the mores aurei of Horace; and a ſeit fal 
Foal is a frequent encomium ot rugged. honeſty, STEEVTN3. ET 
> Before the introduction of rapiers, the ſwords in uſe were of an engt. 1 i, 
mous length, and ſometimes raiſed with both hands. Shallow, with al Ret ww] 
old man's vanity, cenſures the innovation by which lighter weapons Mete 6 An 
introduced, tells what he could once have done with his /org /0:'-, 208 / Dr, 


ridicules the terms and rules of the rapier, Jon xsON. 


IN 
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7/47, Here, boys, here, here! ſha!l we wag ? 

Page, Have with you: l had rather hear them ſcold than 
f:oht, [ Exeunt Hoſt, SHaritow, ard Pacr. 

Ford, Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtands ſo firmly 4 
on his wife's frailty 5 yet I cannot put off my opinion ſo eaſi- 
ly: She was in his company at Page's houſe; and, what they 
made there,® I know not. Well, I will look further into't. 
and I have a diſynife to ſound Falilat : If I ind her honeſt, 
| loſe not my labour; it the be otherwiſe, tis labour well 
beltow'd, Exit. 


Nr. 
A Room in the Garter Inn, 


Enter FALSTAFF au PISTOL, 


Fal. T will not lend thee a penny. 
Pit, Why, then the world's mine oyiter, 7 
| | Which 

I: 'hould ſeem from a paſſage in Naſh's Life of Facke Wilton, 1544, that 
rapiers were uſed in the reign of Henry VIII: At that time I was no 
common ſquire, c. - my rapier pendant like a round Rick faſtned in the 
tackl:ngs, for ſkippers the better to climbe by.“ Sig. C4. Rits9N. 

3 A tall feilow, in the time of our author, meant a ſtout, bold, or 
couragzous perſon. STEEVENS. 

4 Thus all the copies. But Mr. Theobald has no conception how any 
man cou'd ſtand firmly on his wife's frailty, And why ? Becauſe he had 
n cinception how he could ſtand upon it, without knowing what it was. 
But if I tell a ſtranger, that the bridge he is about to croſs is rotten, and 
he believes it not, but will go on, may I not ſay, when I fee him upon it, 
hat he ſtands firmly on a rotten plank? Yet he hos changed frailty fer 
ſalh, and the Ox ford ed tor has followed him. But they tosk the phraſe, 
ard firmly en, to ſignify to inſiſt upsn; whereas it ſignifies is reft up ony 
wich the character of a ſecure fol, given to him, ih ws. So that the 
common reading has an elegance that would be loi in the alteration. 


this War zu R To. 
Bot- To Band on any thing, does fignify to inſiſ on it. The jealous Ford is 
bud de ſpeaker, and all chaſtity in women appears to him as frai'ty, He 


poſes Page therefore to inſiſt on that virtue as ſteady, which he him- 
oh lulp:&s to be without foundation. STEEVENS, 

e. has ſuch perfect confidence in his unchaſte wife, His vife's 
ale is the ſame as—his fral wife, So, in Antony and Clecatra, we 
* with death and bancur, for an honourable death, MALONE. 
An obſolete phraſe ſignifying- hat they did there. MALONE. 
Pr. Grey ſuppoles Shakfpeare to allude to an old proverb, — The 
mayor 
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Which I with ſword will open, 
I will retort the ſum in equipage.* 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, fir, vou ſic, 
lay my countenance to pawn : I have grated upon my gag 
friends for three reprieves for you and your coach- fellow. 
Nym 9 or elſe you had look'd through the grate, like à 
geminy of baboons, I am damn'd in hell, for rearing 10 
gentlemen my friends, you were good ſoldiers and tall fel. 
lows: and when miſtreſs Bridget loſt the handle of her 
fan," I touk't upon mine honour, thou hadſt it not. 


* 


3 
| 
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mayor of Northampton opens cyſers with his digger.“ i, e. to keep 
them at a ſuthcient diſtance from his noſe, that towu being fouricare 
miles from the fea. S1EEVENS, 

his means, I will pay you again in ſtolen goods. Warnnrarvos, 

I rather believe he means, that he will pay him by waiting on him for 
nothing. That equipage ever meant Helen grods, I am yet to lvarn, 

STELVENS 

Dr. Warburton may be right; for I find eguipaze vas one of the cant 
words of the time. In Davies Pape, Complaint, (a poem which has 
ezroncouſly been aſcribed to Denne) we have ſeveral of them: 

6 Embellith, blandiſhment, and eg page. 

Which words, he tells us in the margin, overmiuch favour of will 
@efeFatiin, FARMER. 

Dr. Warburton's interpretation is, I think, right, Eqripage indeed 
does not per ſe ſignify ſtolen goods, but ſuch goods as Piſtol promites to 
return, we may fairly ſuppoſe, would be ſtolen. Eu page, which, as 
Dr. Farmer obſerves, had been but newly introduced into our langu2z*, 13 
defined by Bullokar in his Eng Expoſitor, 8 vo. 1616: © Furniture, or 
provifion for horſemanſhip, eſpecially in triumphs or tournament." 
Hence the modern uſe of this word. M ALONE. ; 

9 j. e. he, who draws along with you; who is joined with you in all 
your knavery. So before, Page, ſpeaking of Nym and Piſto!, calls tym 
a „ yoke of Falſtaft*s diſcarded men.“ MALONx. 

1 It ſhould be remembered, that fans, in our author's time, were more 
coſtly than they are at preſent, as well as of a different conitruction, 
They conſiſted of oftrich feathers (or others of equal length and flexibility.) 
which were tuck into handles. The richer ſort of theſe were compol-6 
of gold, filver, or ivory of curious workmanſhip. 

In the frontiſpiece to a play, called Exglſimen for ny Money, or A 
Pleaſant Comedy of a wwoman will bade ber Will, 1616, is a portra tot 3 
lady with one of theſe fans, which, after all, may prove the beſt cm- 
mentary on the paſſage. The three other ſpecimens are taken from dds 
Habiti Antichi et M:derni di tutto i! Mendo, publiched at Venice, 1550» 
ram the drawings of Titian, and Ceſare Vecelli, his brother. This — 
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pia. Didſt thou not ſhare ? hadſt thou not fifteen pence ? 
7%. Reaſon, you rogue, reaſon : 'Think'tt thou, Ii] en- 
moet my ſoul gratis ? At a word, hang no more about me, 
am no gibbet for you go. -A ſhort enife and a throng ;? 
to your manor of Pickt-hatch,3 go.— You IU not bear a let- 
Tr 

wir perhaps imported from Italy, together with many others, in the reigtt 
„Ring Henry VIII. if not in that of Ring Richard 1I, 


STEEVENS. 
I the Sidney papers, publiſhed by Co!/ins, a fan is preſented to queen 
£2abeth for a new yeat's gift, the handle of which was ſtudded with 
Wmonds, T. WARTON. 


4 fo:rt knife and a throng 3] So Lear: When cut-purſes come 
dot to throngs,”” WARBURTON. 
Theobald has throng inſtead of thong. The latter ſeems right. 
| LANGTON. 
| Greene, in his Life of Ned Browne, 1592, ſays; © I had no other 
ace but my ſhort knife, and a paire of purſe-ſtrings.” STEEVENS. 
Mr. Dennis reads —th-ng;3 which has been followed, I think, im- 
merſy, by ſome of the modern editors. MaroNne. 
* Pickt- batch was in Turnbu!/ firezt, The derivation of the word may 
perhaps 
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ter for me, you rogue you fland upon your hon; '__ 
Why, thou unconfinable baſeneſs, it is as much as I can 2 
to keep the terms of my honour preciſe. I, I, I Wige 
ſometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, am fain to thus, tg 
hedge, and to lurch; and yet you, rogue, will enſconce 
your rags, + your cat-a-mountain looks, your red-latti.s 
phraſes, and yuur bold-beating oaths, under the ſhelter dt 
your honour! You will not do it, you ? 


Pint. I do relent; What would'ſt thou more of man? 


Euter RoB1N. 


Fob. Sir, here's a woman would ſpeak to you. 
Fal, Let her approach, 


perhaps be diſcovered from the following paſſage in Cpid's E, 
1607 „5 et ſome ficks upon your batch, and, I pray, protects to Kory 
a bawdy-houſe.”* Perhaps the unſeaſonable and ob{treperous ir. >tiong 
of the gallants of that age, might render ſuch a precaution nece try, 

| STEEVENG 

PiQt-hatch was a cant-name of ſome part of the town noted for bawd;« 
houſes, Sir T. Hanmer ſays, that it was © a noted harbour or thieves 
and pickpockets, who certainly were proper companions for a mu of 
Piſtol's proſe ſſion. Fut Falſtaff here more immediately means to tidicule 
another of his friend's vices; and there is ſome humour in calling Pistols 
favourite brothel, his manor of P.&-hbatch. T. WARx TON. 

+ A ſconce is a petty fortifications. To enſconce, therefore, is to protcQ 
as with a fort. STEzEveErs. 

5. Your ale-houſe converſation. Joux so. 

Red lattice at the doors and windows, were formerly the external dencte- 
ments of an ale-houſe, Hence the preſent cheguers. Perhaps the read-r 
will expreſs ſome ſurprize, when he is told that ſhops, with the fign of the 
cheguers, were common among the Romans, See a view of the }-tr-hand 
ſtreet of Pompei', (No. 9.) preſented by Sir William Hamilton, (together 
with ſeveral others, equally curious, ) to the Antiquary Society. 

STEVENS. 

In Xing Henry IV, P. II. Falſtaff's page, ſpeaking of Bardolph, n, 
4c he called me even now, my lord, through a red latlice, and 1 could ice 
no part of his face from the window.“ Maroxe. 

This deſignation of an ale-houſe is not altogether lo, though the 


original meaning of the word is, the fign being converted into a green 


lettuce; of which an inftance occurs in Brownlow Street, Holbors. 
OUCEs 


Enter 


Wi 
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Enter Miftreſs QUICKLY. 
Quick, Grve your worſhip good-morrow, 
Fal. Good-morrow, good wife. 
rick, Not fo, an't pleaſe your worſhip. 
Fal. Good maid, then. 


2uick, I'll be ſworn ; as my mother was, the firſt hour 1 
was born. 


Fal. I do believe the ſwearer: What with me? 
2rvick, Shall I vouchſafe your worſhip a word or two? 
Fal. Two thouſand, fair woman; and I'll vouchſafe thee 
the hearing. 

Quick. There is one miſtreſs Ford, fir ;—T pray, come a 


little nearer this ways: —I myſelf dwell with maſter doctor 
Caius, 


Tal. Well, on: Miſtreſs Ford, you ſay, u— 


Quick, Your worſhip ſays very true: I pray your worſhip, 
come a little nearer this ways. 


fal. I warrant thee, nobody hears ;—mine own people, 
mine own people. 


Quick, Are they ſo? Heaven bleſs them, and make them 
tis ſervants ! 

Fal. Well: miſtreſs Ford ;—what of her? 

Quick, Why, fir, ſhe's a good creature. Lord, lord! 
your worſhip's a wanton ; Well, heaven forgive you, and all 
of us, I pray! 

Fal. Miſtreſs Ford ;—come, miſtreſs Ford, — 

Quick, Marry, this is the ſhort and the long of it; you 
have brought her into ſuch a canaries,“ as 'tis wonderful. 
The beſt courtier of them all, when the court lay at Windſor,” 
could never have brought her to ſuch a canary, Yet there 
has been knights, and lords, and gentlemen, with their 
caches ; I warrant you, coach after coach, letter after letter, 
zit after gift; ſmelling fo ſweetly, (all muſk,) and ſo 
uſnling, 1 warrant you, in filk and gold; and in ſuch 
aligant terms; and in ſuch wine and ſugar of the beſt, and 
ie faireſt, taat would have won any woman's heart; and, I 


warrant 
This is the name of a briſk light dance, and is therefore properly 
tough uſed in low language for any hurry or perturbations Jon x so. 
/ es reſided there. MALON E. | 
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warrant you, they could never get an eye-wink of her.— 
I had myſelf twenty angels given me this morning: but ! 
acfy all angels, (in any ſuch ſort, as they fay,) but in the way 
of honeſty :—and, 1 warrant you, they could never get her 
ſo much as ſip on a cup with the proudeſt of them all: and 
et there has been earls, nay, which is more, penſioners ; 8 
but, I warrant you, all is one with her, 

Fal. But what ſays ſhe to me? be brief, my good (lc 
Mercury. 

Puick, Marry, ſhe hath receiv'd your letter; for the which 
ſhe thanks you a thouſand times ; and ſhe gives you to notity, 
that her huſband will be abſence from his houſe between ten 
and eleven. 


Fal. Ten and eleven? 
Drick, Ay, forſooth; and then you may come and ſee the 
icture, ſhe ſays, that you wot of ; 9— maſter Ford, her 
33 will be from home. Alas! the ſweet woman leads 
an ill life with him; he's a very jealouſy man; ſhe leads 

very frampold * life with him, good heart, 
Fal, 

8 This may be illuſtrated by a paſſage in Gervaſe Holles's Life f the 

Firſt Earl ef Clare. Pieg. Brit, Art. Holt tus: 1 have heard the 
Earl of Clare ſay, that when he was penſione, to the queen, he did not 
know a worſe nran of the whole band than himſelf; and that all the world 
knew he had then an inheritance of 4000!l, avear.” TyrRwHnlTT. 
Penſioners were Gentlemen of the band of Penſioners.—“ In the month 
of December, [1539] favs Stowe, Annals, p. 973, edit. 1605, „were 
appointed to waite on the king's peiſon fifty Gentlemen called Feines, 
or Speares, like as they were in the firſt yeare of the king; unto whom 
was aſſigned the ſumme of fiftie pounds, yerely, for the maintenance ot 
themſelves, and everie man two horſes, or one horſe and a gelding ot 
ſervice.” Their cr-fs was remarkably ſplendid, and therefore likely to 
attract the notice of Mrs. Quickly. Hence, [as both Mr, Steevens and 
Mr. T. Warton have obſerved] in A Midfur:mer Ng“, Dream, our 
author has ſe le cted from all the tribes of flowers the g laen- coated co ps 
to be fenſtaners to the Fairy Queen: 

«© The cowſlips tall her penſioners be, 

« In their geld cats ſpots you fee;”” &, Marx x. 

9 To wot is to know, Obſolete. STEEvVENS. 

2 This word] have never ſeen elſewhere, except in Dr. Hacket's Lfe 
of Archbiſhop Williams, where a frampul man ſignifies a peeviſh troubic- 
ſome fellow. Jou NSN. | 4 

Ray, among his Suth and Eaft country words, obſerves, that Fanta 
or frampard, ſignifies freſſul, petciiſp, croſs, florbard. As Foruafd he 
adds) comes from from ; fo may frampard. STEEVENS» 


Tal. Ten and eleven: Woman, commend me to her; 1 
will not fail her. | 

Quick, Why you ſay well: But J have another meſſenger 
to your worſhip: Miſtreſs Page hath her hearty commend- 
ations to you too ;—and let me tell you in your ear, ſhe's as 
fartuous a civil modeſt wife, and one (I tell you) that will 
not miſs you morning nor evening prayer, as any is in Wind- 
for, whoe'er be the other: and ſhe bade me tell your worſhip, 


will come a time. I never knew a woman ſo dote upon a 
man: ſurely, I think you have charms, la ; yes, in truth, 

Fal. Not I, I affure thee; ſetting the attraction of my 
ood parts aſide, I have no other charms, 

ict. Bleſſing on your heart for't ! 

Fal. But, I pray thee, tell me this: has Ford's wife, and 
Paze's wife, acquainted each other how they love me ? 

Duck. That were a jeſt, indeed they have not fo little 
grace, I hope: — that were a trick, indeed! But miſtreſs 
Page would defire you to ſend her your little page, of all 
loves; 3 her huſband has a marvellous infeRion to the little 
paze : and, truly, maſter Page is an honeſt man, Never a 
wit? in in Wdſor leads a better hte than ſhe does; do what 
ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take all, pay all, go to bed when 
ſhe liſt, riſe when ſhe liſt, all is as ſhe will; and, truly, ſhe 
deſerves it; for if there be a kind woman in Windſor, ſhe is 


one, You muſt ſend her your page; no remedy, 
Fal. Why, I will. 


Quick, Nay, but do ſo then: and, look you, he may 
of tome and go between you both; and, in any caſe, have a 
to dy- word, 4 that you may know one another's mind, and the 
nd boy never need to underſtand any thing: for 'tis not good 
6 lat children ſhould know any wickedneſs : old folks, you 
bh Xow, have diſcretion, as they ſay, and know the world. 

Lal. Fare thee well: commend me to them both: there's 

my 

iſe f Thus, in The Iſle of Culls—<* What a goodyer aile you mother? are you 
e arthul! , know you not your own daughter?“ HENLEx. 

* Of all loves, is an adjuration only, and fignifies no more than if ſhe 
105 20 ſad, deſires you to ſend him by all means. STEEVENS, 


i. e. awatch-wwerd, So, in a ſubſequent ſcene ; “ We have a 
Jud to know one another, &c, STEEVENS, | 


that her huſband is ſeldom from home; but, ſhe hopes, there 
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my purſe; J am yet thy debtor. —Boy, go along with th; fa 
woman.—T his news diſtracts me! | 


le 
J ; Exennt QuUickny and Ropty, 
Piſt. This punk is one of Cupid's carriers ;—5 
Clap on more fails ; purſue, up with your fights 35 
Give fire; ſhe is my prize, or ocean whelm them all! We 
| Exit Pis rot. Fc 

Fal. Say*ſt thou fo, old Jack ? go thy ways; I'll make wi, 

more of thy vId body than I hare done. Will they vet look 

after thee ? Wilt thou, after the expence of ſo much money, 

be now a gainer? Good body, I thank thee : Let then 

ſay, tis groſsly done; ſo it be fairly done, no matter, 
Enter BaRDOLPH, a 

Bard. Sir John, there's one maſter Brook below would ar; 

fain | 

S Punk is a plauſible reading, yet abſurd on examination, For are not na: 
all punks Cupid's carriers? Shak ſpeare certainly wrote: 

« This PINK Is one of Cupid's carriers: | 

And then the ſenſe is proper, and the metaphor, which is all the wiy * 
taken from the marine, entire, A pink is a veilel of the ſmall craft, em- 4 
ployed as a carrier (and ſo called) for merchants, Fletcher uſes the word for 
in his Tamer T amed : for 

4 This Pix x, this painted foiſt, this cockle- boat. bal 
WARBURTON, 

So, in The Ladie:” Privilege, 1640: ©* Theſe gentlemen know better to 00 
cut a caper than a cable, or board a fink in the bordelis, than a pinnace at 2 
fea.” A ſmall ſalmon is called a ſalmon- . tine 

Dr. Farmer, however, obſerves, that the word punk has been unnecel- mori 
ſarily altered to pink. In Ben Jonſon's Bartholomeno Fair, juſtice Overds bn 
ſays of the pig-woman; „She hath been before me, Funk, pinrace, and nec 
bawd, any time theſe two and twenty years.“ STEEVENS. zro9t 

© The word fights, was then, and, for aught I know, may be now, (but 
common ſea-term. Sir Richard Hawkins in his Voyages, p. 66, ſays: vine 

% For once we cleared her deck; and had we been able to have ſyar'd gene! 
but a dozen men, doubtleſs we had done with her what we would; fer ihe Em. 
had no cloſe FiG6xTs,"” i.e. if I underſtand it right, n ſmall arms. » tur! 
that by fghrs is meant any manner of defence, either ſmall arms or can ae | 
non, So, Dryden, in his tragedy of Aniboyna : 355 
« Up with your FIGHTS), 1 

« And your nettings prepare,“ &. WARBURTON. all 

The quotation from Dryden might at leaſt have raiſed a ſuſpicion tha Rene 
fights were neither ſmall arms, nor cannon. Fights and nettings are proper Kher 
joined. Figbts, I find, are c/oat!s hung round the ſhip to conceal the mel IS 
from the enemy; and coſe fights are buik-beads, or any other ſhelter th 15 
the fabrick of a ſhip altords. oH NSN. Y 
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fin ſpeak with you, and be 1 with you; and hath 
ſent your worſhip a 1 raught of ſack,* 

al. Brook, is his name 

Bard. Ay, fir, 

Fal, Call him in; {Exi: Babor u.] Such Brooks are 
welcome to me, that o'erflow ſuch liquor. Ah! hal miſtreſs 
Ford and miſtreſs Page, have I encompaſs'd you? go to; 
via {3 

Re-enter BaxDOLPH, with ForD diſguiſed. 

Fird, Bleſs you, fir. 

Fal. And you, fir : Would you ſpeak with me? 

lend. I make bold, to preſs with fo little preparation upon 
you, | 
Fal. You're welcome ; What's your will? Give us leave, 
drawer, [Exit BARDOLPH, 

Ford Sir, Jam a gentleman that have ſpent much; my 
name is Brook, 

Tal. Good maſter Brook, I deſire more acquaintance of 


you, f | 

Fand. Good fir John, I ſue for yours: not to charge you ;4 
for I muſt let you underſtand, I think myſelf in better plight 
for a lender than you are: the which hath ſomething em- 
bolden'd me to this unſeaſon'd intruſion ; for they ſay, if 
noney go before, all ways do lie open. 


lt ſeems to have been a common cuſtom at taverns, in our author's 
dme, to ſend pre ſents of wine from one room to another, either as a me- 
worial of friendſhip, or (as in the preſent inſtance) by way of introduc- 
bm to acquaintance, Of the exiſtence of this practice the following 
veclote of Ben Jonfon and the ingenious Biſhop Corbet furniſhes a 
mo, „Ben Jonſon was at a tavern, and in comes Biſhop Corbet 
(ut not ſo then) into the next room. Ben Jonſon calls for a quart of raw 
Fae, and gives it to the tapſter, * Sirrah, ſays he, carry this to the 
Femme in the next chamber, and tell him, I ſacrifice my ſervice to 
nm. The fellow did, and in thoſe words. Friend, ſays Dr. Corbet, 1 
wr im for his love; but *pr*ythee tell him from me that he is miſtaken 3 
wn *r-pees are always Zurnt. “ Merry Paſſages and Feaſts, MSS, Harl. 
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Fal. Money 1s a good ſoldier, fir, and will on, 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money here troubles 
me: if you will help me to hear it, fir John, take all, ot 
half, for caſing me of the carriage. , 

Tal. Sir, I know not how I may deſerve to be your porter 

Ferd. I will tell you, fir, if you will give me the hearing | 

Fal. Speak, good maſter Brook; I ſhall be glad to be 
your ſervant. 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a ſcholar, — I will he brief with 

ou ; and you have been a man long known to ms 
though L had never ſo good means, as deſire, to make myſelf 
acquainted with you. I ſhall diſcover a thing to yop, 
wherein I muſt very much lay open mine own imperfection: 
but, good fir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as 
you hear them unfolded, turn another into the regiſter of 
ur own; that I may paſs with a reproof the eaſier, fith you 
yourſelf know, how eaſy it is to be ſuch an offender, ' 

Fal. Very well, fir; proceed, 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in this town, her huſband's 
name 1s Ford, 

Fal. Well, ſir. 

Ford. I have long loved her, and, I proteſt to you, be. 
ſtow'd much on her; follow'd her with a doting obſervance; 
engroſs'd opportunities to meet her; tee'd every flight occa- 
fion, that could but niggardly give me fight of her; not 
only bought many preſents to give her, but have given largely 
to many, to know what ſhe would have given: briefly, I have 
purſued her, as love hath purſued me; which hath been, cn 
the wing of all occaſions, But u hatſoever I have merited, 
either in my mind, or in my means, meed, I am ſure, I have 
received none; unleſs experience be a jewel: that I have 


* at an infinite rate; and that hath taught me to fay 


Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſub/tance love purſues ; 
Purſuing that that flies, and flying wuhat purſues. 
Fal. Have you received no promiſe of ſatis faction at he 
| hands? , 
| Ford. Never. 
Ful. Have you importuned her to ſuch a purpoſe ? 
Ferd. Never. 
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Fal. Of what quality was your love then? 

bord. Like a fair houſe, built upon another man's ground; 
to that I have loſt my edifice, by miſtaking the place where 
| ereted It. | | 

Fal, To what purpoſe have you unfolded this to me ? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have told you all. 
Some ſay, that, though ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet, m other 
places, ſhe enlargeth her mirth ſo far, that there is ſhrewd 
conſtruction made of her. Now, fir John, here is the heart 
of my purpoſe : You are a gentleman of excellent breeding, 
admirable diſcourſe, of great admittance,® authentick in your 
place and perſon, generally allowed“ for your many wat- 
like, court-like, and learned preparations, 

Fal. O, fir! 

Ford. Believe it, for you know it :—There is money; 
ſpend it, ſpend it; ſpend more; ſpend all 1 have; only give 
me ſo much of your time in exchange of it, as to lay an ami- 
able fiege 7 to the honeſty of this Ford's wife: uſe your art 
of wooing, win her to conſent to you; it any man may, you 
may as ſoon as any, 

Fal. Would it apply well to the vehemency of your affec- 
tion, that I ſhould win what you word enjoy? Methinks, 
you preſcribe to yourſelf very prepoſteroufly, 

Ford. O, underftand my drift! ſhe dwells ſo ſecurely on 
the excellency of her honour, that the folly of my ſoul dares 
not preſent itſelf ; ſhe is too bright to be look'd againſt. 
Now, could I come to her with any detection in my hand, 
my deſires had inſtance and argument“ to commend them. 
ſelves; I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, 9 
ker reputation, her marriage vow, and a thouſand other her 
defences, which now are too ſtrongly embattled againſt me: 
What fay you to't, fir John? 


n Fal. 


51. e. admitted into all, or the greateſt companies SrETVZN G. 
Allowed is approved. STEZVENS. 
7 1, e. a ſiege of love, MALONE. 
Inftance is example. Jon nson. 
i. e. The defence of it. SrEEvE&NS. 
1 What Ford means to ſay is, that if he could once detect her in a crime, 
e ſhould then be able to drive her from thoſ- defences with which ſac 
would otherwiſe ward off his addreſſes, ſuch as her purity, her reputations 
er marriage vow, Kc. M. Maso x. : 
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Fal. Maſter Brook, I will firſt make bold with your 
money; next, give me your hand; and laſt, as I am a gen- 
tleman, you ſhall, if you will, enjoy Ford's wife. 

Ford, O good fir! 

Fal. Maſter Brook, I ſay you ſhall, 

Ford. Want no money, fir John, you ſhall want none. 

Fal. Want no miſtreſs Ford, maſter Brook, you ſhall want 
none, I ſhall be with her (I may tell you,) by her own ap- 
PRO even as you came in to me, her afliſtant, or go. 

etween, parted from me: I ſay, I ſhall be with ker between 
ten and eleven; for at that time the jealous raſcally knare, 
ber huſband, will be forth, Come you to me at night; you | 
ſhall know how I ſpeed. 

Ford, I am bleit in your acquaintance, Do you know 
Ford, fir ? | | 

Fal. Hang him, poor cuckoldly kneve! I know him 
not ;—yet I wrong him, to call him poor; they ſay, the 
jealous wittolly knave hath maſſes of money; for the which 
his wife ſeems to me well-favour'd, I will uſe her as the 
key of the cuckoldiy rogue's coffer ; and there my harxeſt- 
home. 

Ford. I would you knew Ford, fir; that you might avoid 
him, if you ſaw him, 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical falt-butter rogue! T will fare 
him out of his wits; I will awe him with my cudgel: it 
ſhall hang like a meteor o'er the cuckold's horns : maſter 
Brook, thou ſhalt know, I will predominate over the peaſant, 
and thou ſhalt lie with his wife. Come to me ſoon at 
night :—Ford's a knave, and I will aggravate his tile; * thou, 
maſter Brook, ſhalt know him for knave and cuckold ;— 
come to me ſoon at night. Exit. 

Ford. What a damn'd Epicurean raſcal is this! MY tart 
is ready to crack with impatience, — Who ſays, this is im- 
provident jealouſy ? My wife hath ſent to him, the hour 1s 
fixed, the match is made. Would any man have thought | 
this ?—See the hell of having a falſe woman ! my bed ſhall 
be abuſed, my coffers ranſacked, my reputation gnawn at; 


and I ſhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but we 


2 Stile is a phraſe from the Herald's office, Falſtaff means, that be avi 
ad move titles w thoſe be already cnjoys, ST REVIEW. 
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under the adoption of abominable terms, and by him that 
does me this wrong. Terms! names !—-Amaimon founds 
well; Lucifer, well; Barbaſon, well; yet they are deviis” 
additions, the names of fiends: but cuckold! wittol-cuckold : 4 
the devil himſelf hath not ſuch a name. Pipe is an als, a 
ſ-cure aſs; he will truſt his wife, he will not be jealous; | 
will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, parſon {ugh the 
Welchman with my cheete, an Iriſhman with my aqgua-vilz 
bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling gelding, than my wile 
with herſelf ; then ſhe plots, then ſhe ruminates, then mne d. 
viſes; and what they think in their hearts they may elteet, 
they will break their hearts but tliey will eject, f1caven be 
praiſed tor my jcatouſyl— Ele on ocloces © the hour; — | 
will prevent this, detect my wife, be revenged on Falltait, an. 
laugh at Page. I will about it; better three hours too 1507, 
than a minute too late. lie, fic, tie! cackold! cuckold ! 


ald! | 
cuckold ! [ £43321 
3 The reader who is #12 1 7. *C TY) 225 5 . + Ho f 5 7 ＋ Nag ? 
demons, may find them in Reginald Scars Jer of tbe nd, 
, y : „ 
Kapet, Powers, Governement, and Ai of Dj ard Syirire, of thei lex e- 
ral Segneries and Degrees : 4 Dijon} erk rhe wen dingy p. 3775 &. 
From hence it appears that Aan, was t.ng of 1 , and Darbit's « 


great ceuntie or earle. DOTY EVEN. 

+ One who knows his wife's falf hood, ad is 
tun, Son, to know, MALONx. 

Heywodd, in his Cbalerpe for Han, 1636, mentions the love of 
au vit as characteriftick ot the 4 

© The Br: on he metheglin que, 
| The Pi aqua-witz.” 

The Iriſh 0qua-wite, 1 baicve, was not brandy, but /74cbaugh, for 
wich Ire land has been long celebrated. Maroxs. ; 

Dericke, in The Image of Irelande, 1581, Sign. F 2, mentions U-- 
eaghe, and in a note explains it to mean aqua vite. REED. 
oy Ford ſhould rather have faid tex 9c tne time was between ten and 
evenz and his impatient ſuſpicion was not likely to ſtay beyond the 
ume. Jounson. 

It was neceſſary for the plot that he ſhould miſtake the hour, and come 
too late, M. MagoN. 

It is neceſſary for the buſineſs of the piece that Falſtaff ſhould beat 
Ford's houſe before his return. Hence our author made him name the 
later hour, See A III. fc. ii : © The clock gives me my cue 
e Hall find Falſtaff.” When he ſays above, I ſhall prevent 

„he means, not the meeting, but his wife's effecting her purpoſe, 

Maron k. 
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SCENE: 
Winudjor Park, 

Enter Cartus au RUGBy, 
Caius, Jack Rugby! 
Pug. Sir. 
Caias. Vat 1s de clock, Jack? 
Rug. Tis paſt the hour, fir, that fir Hugh promifed tg 

met. 


a 

Caiur, By gar, he has ſave his ſoul, dat he 3s no come; P 
he has pray his Pible vell, dat he is no come: by gar, Jack 

Rugby, he is dead alzeady, if he be come, 7 


Rug, He is wiſe, fir; he knew, your worſhip would bil 
him, if he came. 
Caizs, By gar, de herring is no dead, fo as I vill kill hin, 


on 

Take your rapier, Jack; J vill tell you how I vill kill tim, 

Rig, Alas, fir Icannat fence. 
Caius. Villainy, take your rapier, = 
Rug. Vorbear ; here's company. * 
Euter Hos r, SHALLOW, SLENDER ard PAGE, 

1:/?. Bleſo thee, bully doctor. Fr 
Shal. Save you, maſter dofor Caius, 1 
Page. Now, good maſter doctor! TE 
Sen, Give you good-morrow, fir. We 4 
Calas. Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for! me 
71. To ſee thee fight, to fee thee foin, 7 to ſee thee tra- e 

verſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee thee there; to ſee thee paſs thy 
»uato, thy ſtock,® thy reverſe, thy diſtance, thy montant. 
| he dead, my Ethiopian? is he dead, my Franciſco ? 9 ha, Nas 
bully! What favs my Æſculapius? my Galen? my heart ot dnl 
elder? 2 ha! is he dead, bully Stale? is he dead? is « 
ai. 1407 
7 To ſin, 1 believe, was the ancient term for making a thruſt in Moor 
f-r.cing, or tiltivg. STEEVENSs pra 
Stock 1s 2 corruption of flocata, Ital. from which language the tech- dete f 
alcal terms that tollow are likewiſe adopted,  STEEVENS. to fup 
2 wy Franciſco 3] He means, my Frenchman. NM! a LOWE. Dr 
2 It hauſd b- remembered, to make this joke relith, that ch elder tree Dr. 


Lat no cat. I ſuppoſe this expreſſion was made uſe of in oppoſition i9 
vo nne One, bear t Foa. STEEVYENS, TH, 

. . hed $ 1 Y , * ina 
he reaſon why Caius is called bully Stake, and aſterywards LY, 


Mu: 


= +S 116 S 
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Caiue, By gar, he is de coward Jack prieſt of the vorld; 


le is not ſhow is face. 

Hf. Thou art a Caſtilian 4 king, Urinal! HeRtor of 
Greece, my boy ! | | 
Cain. I pray you, bear vitneſ; that me have ſlay fix or 
ſeren, two, tree hours for him, and he is no come, 

Hal. He is the wiſer man, maiter doctor: he is a curer of 
Hhuls, and you a curer of bodies; if you ſhould fight, you go 
zainſt the hair 5 of your profeſſions: 1s it not ttue, maſter 
ze? 

Page, Maſter Shallow, yon have yourſelf been a great 
fzhtcr, though naw a man of peace. 

Shal. Bodykins, maſter Page, though I now he old, and 
of the peace, if I fee a ſword out, my finger itches to make 
one: though we are juſtices, and doctors, and churehmen, 

L 4 maſter 


muſt be ſufficiently obvious to every reader, and eſpecially to thoſe whoſe 
er-dulity and weakneſs have enrolted them among the patients of the pre- 
lent German empiric, who calls himſelf Doctor Alexander Mayerſbach. 
| SrrEyxxs. 
4 Caflilian and E/ biepian, like Cataian, appear in our author's time to 
here been cant terms. STEEVENS, 
| believe this was a popular ſlur upon the Spaniards, who were held in 
great contempt after the bufineſs of the Armada. Thus we have a Trea- 
te Pargnetical, wherein is heco the r1gbt Way 79 ref:A the Caititian king : 
1d a ſonnet, prefixed to L:a's 4rſwer ro the Untruths publ ſhed in Spain, in 
gare of their ſuppoſed Viory atchieved azairnfl our Engliſh Navie, begins: 
© Thou fond Caſtiltan king! and fo in other places. 
FARMER» 


Pr. Farmer's obſervation is juſt, Don Philip the Second affected the 
be of Ring of Spain; but the r2alms of Spain would not agree to it, and 


Hl cruelty and ambitious views upon other ſtates, rendered him univer- 
- deteſted. The Caſtiliant, being deſcend-d chiefly from Jews and 
Moors, were deemed to be of a malign and perverſe diſpoſition ; and hence, 
maps, the term Caſtilian became opprobrious. I have extracted this 
it? from an old pamphlet, called be Spaniſh Pil grime, which I have reaſon 
 luppoſe is the ſame diſcousſe with the Treatiſe Parenetical, mentioned 
Dr. Farmer. Tol LET. 


Dr. Farmer, 1 believe, is right. The hoſt, who, availing himſelf of _ 


, * poor Doctor's ignorance of Engliſh phraſeology, applies to him all kin 
*0pprobrious terms, here means, to call him a corvard, MaLouxe. 


3 * 0 ” . . brig 
This phraſe is proverbial, and is taken from ſtroking the Tarr of ani» 
mals a contrary way to that in which it grows. STELVEINS. 


** — © — aq — 2 
2 . ” 
- 


oy ſtyled him King of Caſii'e and Leon, &c. and fo he wrote himſelf. 
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matter Page, we have fome ſalt of our youth in us: we a. 
the ſons of women, maſter Page, 

Page. Tis true, maſter Shallow, 

Shal, It will be found ſo, maſter Page. Maſter dodvr 
Caius, I am come to fetch you home. I am ſworn of the 
peace: you have ſhowed yourſelf a wiſe phyſician, and fi; 
Hugh hath ſhown himſelf a wiſe and patient churchman : 
you muſt go with me, maſter doctor. 

Hoft, Pardon, gueſt juſtice ;—A word, monfieur Muck. 
water.“ 

Caius, Muck- vater! vat is dat ? 

Hift, Nuck-water, in our Engliſh tongue, is valour, bully, 

Caius, By gar, then I have as much muck-vater as de Eng- 
liſhman: Scurvy jack-dog-prieſt ! by gar, me v1! cut lus 
cars. 

Hot. He will clapper-claw thee tightly, bully, 

Cæius. Clapper-de-claw ! vat is dat? 

Fi. That is, he will make thee amends, 

Calas. By gar, me do look, he ſhall clapper-de-clau ue, 
for, by gar, me vill Fave it. 

Z. And I will prorcke him to't, or let him wag, 

Cairns, Me tar k you for dat, | 

Het, And moreover, bully, —Dot firſt, maſter gue, ans 
maſter Page, and cke cavalero Slender, go you througa bs 
town to Frogmore. Hide te idem. 

Page, dir lugh is there, is he? Fes 

Hot. He is there: ſee what humour he is in; and 1 vt. 
bring the doctor about by the fields: will it do well! 

Shal, We will do it. 

Page. Skal. and Slen. Adieu, good maſter doctor, 

Excunt PAGE, SHALLOW ar SLENDER, 
Cain. 


6 The hoſt means, I believe, to reflect on the inſpe tion 07 viIhey 
which mede a conſiderable part of practieal phyſick in that ume; yet 1 
do not well {ce the meaning of m3ck-water, JOHNSON, 

Dr. Farmer judiciouſly propoſes to read—micx- Water, 1. e. 
of a dunghill. STEEVENS. 3 

I have inſerted Dr Farmer's emen dation in my text. Where is the 
humour er propricty of calling a Phy/ſcian-—MMate- water # It. is ſurely a 
term of gencral application. STEEVENS, a ; 

Much-<vater, as explained by Dr, Farmer, is m-ntioned in 


Ptilofpbica! D [courſe an Earth, 1676, p. 160. REF. 


the drain 


* 
Fae'vs ; 
* 


6 __ tha | oo. 
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Caius. By gar, me vill kill de prieſt ; for he ſpeak for a 


jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 


Hit, Let him die: but, firſt, ſheath thy impatience ; 
throw cold water on thy choler : go about the fields with 
me through Frogmore; I will bring thee where miſtreſs 
Anne Page is, at a farm-houſe a fealting ; and thou ſhall woo 


her: Cry'd game, ſaid I well? 7 


de lords, de gentlemen, my patients. 

Heß. For the which, I will be thine adverſary toward 
Anne Page; ſaid I well ? 

Caius. By gar, 'tis good ; vell ſaid. 

Het, Let us wag then, 

Caius, Come at my heels, Jack Rugby. [ Excur?, 


AC. SCENE:L 
A Field near Frog more, 


Enter Sir Rech Evans and SIMPLE, 


Eva. I pray you now, good maſter Slender's ſerving- man, 
and friend Simple by your name, which way have you looxed 
for maſter Caius, that calls himfelf Doctor of Phy/ick ? 


1 5 Sim, 

Mr. Theobald alters this nonſenſe to hid gane; that is, to nonſenſe 
0 2 worſe complexion, Shakſfpeare wrote and pointed thus, CRY AIM, 
d T all? i. e. conſent to it, approve of it, Have not I made a good 
pmopoſal? for to ery aim ſ.gnifizs to conſent to, or approve of any ching. 


Th 721 


e again in this play: Ard to theje wialint proceedings all my neighbours ſhall 


ity * AIM . e. approve them. The phraie was taken, originally, from 
en utheryr. When any one had challenged another to ſhoot at the butts (The 
tl Prpetuzl divertion, as well as exerciſt, of that time,) the ſtanders- by uſed 
| t lay onc to the other, Cry aim, i. e. accept the challenge. But the Ox- 
Ain u editor transforms it to Cock o che Game; and his iwprovements of 
„Allpeare's language abound with theſe modern ele gances of ipcech, 
the "Ka as mynbcers, bull. buiting:, &c. WARBURTON» . 
14 , Dr, Warburton is right in his explanation of cry aim, and in ſuppoſt” yg 
| d tae phraſe wos taken from archery 3 but is certatuly Weng in the 
18 


* 1 . * . P , . 4 
[cular practice which he aiſigns tor the origing of it. I ſeem to 


have 


Cains. By gar, me tank you for dat: by gar, I love you; 
and I ſhall procure-a you de good gueſt, de carl, de Knight, 


+ "ZIMA 
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Sim. Marry, fir, the city-ward, s the park-ward, ever 
way; old Windſor way, and every way but the town way, * 
Eva. I moſt fehemently deſire you, you will alſo look 
that way. 
N Sim. I will, ſir. 

il Ewa. *Pleſs my ſoul! how full of cholers I am, and trem. 
pling of mind !—T ſhall be glad, if he have deccived me :— 
be: how melancholies I am !—1 will knog his urinals about his 
| knave's coſtard, when I have good opportunities for the 
1 'ork : —*pleſs my ſoul ! [ Sings, 
To ſhallow rivers,9 to au hoſe falls 
Melodious birds ſiug madrigals ; 


T here 


have been the office of the aim-crier, to give notice to the archer when he 
was within a proper diſtance of his mark, or in a direct line with it, and 
1 to point out why he tailed to ſtrike It. STEEVENS. 

. 1 Ss The old editions read the Pttie-wward, the modern editors the 
ö Pitty-wwary, There is now no place that anſwers to either name at Wind- 
1 for. The author might poſſibly have written (as 1 have printed) the 


1 City zburd, i. e. towards London. 
1 In the Itinerarium, however, of Nil am de Nest e, p. 251. the fol. 


Towing account of diſtances in the City of Briſtol occurs. de Pittcy 

j a4 Pyttey-yate, porta vocata Nether Pty, uſque antiquam portaſn Pt y 

19 uſque viam ducentem ad Wynch-ftrete continet 140 greſſus, &c. &c, 
if Tlie word— Pittey, therefore, which ſeems unintelligible to us, might an- 

{4 ciently have had an obvious meaning. STEEVENS. 

0 9 This is part of a beautiful little poem of the author's; which pocm, 

ar.d the anſwer to it, the reader will not be ditpleaſed to find here. 


4 
— We Deen, 
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T he Paſſionate Shepherd to his Lowe, 


« Come live with me, and be my love, 
« And we will all the pleaſures prove 
«« That hills and vallies, dale and field, 
«« And all the crag!vy mountains yield, 
& There will we fit upon the rocks, 
And ſee the thepherds feed their flocks, 
« By ſhallow rivers, by whoſe falls 
„ Rlelodious birds fing madrigals: 
„ There will I make thee beds of roſes 
«« With a thouſand fragrant poſies, 
„ A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
„% Imbroider's all with leaves of myrtle 3 
% A gown made of the fineſt wool, | 
« Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 4 Fav 
5 


= 
— 
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There avill aue make our peds of ros, 
And a thouſand fragrant poſics. 
To ſhallow 


« Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 1 
« With buckles of the pureſt gold; 17 
« A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 
«« With coral claſps, and amber ſtuds: 

« And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
« Come live with me, and be my love. 
« Thy filver diſhes for thy meat, 

« As precious as the gods do eat, 

«« Shall on an ivory table be 

« Prepar'd each day for thee and me, | 
« The ſhepherd fwains ſhall dance and fings | 
« For thy delight each May morning: 
« If theſe delights thy mind may move, 

« Then live with me, and be my love.“ 


*Mercy 


2 r 
—— 


——ů — 
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The Nymph's Reply to the Shepherd. 


If that the world and love were young, | | 

« And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue, 
« 'Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move 

i To live with thee, and be thy love. 
« But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
« And Philomel becometh dumb, 

% And all complain of cares to come: 

« The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
„To wayward winter reckoning yields. 
„% A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
« Is fancy*s ſpring, but ſorrow's fall. 
« Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
« Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poſies, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, , 
In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. 
« Thy belt of ftraw, and ivy buds, 
« 'Thy coral claſps, and amber ſtuds 
All theſe in me no means can move 
5s To come to thee, and be thy love. 
What ſhowld we talk of dainties then 

Or better meat than's fit for men? 
\ Theſe are but vain : that's only good 
„% Which God hath bleſs'd, and ſent for food.” 
* But could youth laft, and love ſtill breed, 
* Had joys no date, and age no need; 
«© Then theſe delights my mind might move 
Ja live with thee, and de thy love.“ 
L 6 
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Mercy on me! I have a great diſpoſitions to cry, 


Melodiaus birds fing madrigats ;u— 

When as ſat in Pabylo 

And a thouſand vagram pocſies. 
To ſhallow 


Simp. Yonder he is coming, this way, fir Hugh, 


Eva. He's welcome: 
To ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls 


Heaven proſper the right! What weapons is he? 

Sim. No weapons, fir : There comes my maſter, maſter 
Shallow, and another gentleman from Frogmore, over the 
ſtile, this way. 

Eva. Pray you, give me my gown; or elſe keep it in 
your arms. 


Enter Pacs, SHALLOW, and SLENDER, 


Shal. How now, maſter parſon ? Good-morrow, gool fr 
Hugh. Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good ſtudent 
from his book, and it is wonderful, 

Slew, 


Theſe two poems, which Dr. Warburton gives to Shakſpeare, are, by 
writers nearer that time, diſpoſed of, one to Marlow, the other to Raleigh, 
They are read in different copies with great variations, Joy x $0N» 

In England's Helicon, a collection of love-verſes printed in Shakſpeare's 
life-time, viz. in quarto, 1690, the firſt of them is given to Marlowe, 
the ſecond to Ignete; and Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Relque: of 
Ancient Engliſh Poetry, obſerves, that there is good reaſon to believe tha 
(not Shakſpeare, but) Chriſtopher Marlowe wrote the ſong, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh the Nynmph's Reply. 

In Shakſpeare's ſonnets, printed by Jaggard, 1599, this poem was im- 
perfectly publiſhed, and attributed to Shakſpeare, SrEEVEXS. 

Evans in his panick miſ-recites the lines, which in the original 74 


thus ; 


& There will we fit upon the rocks, 

1% And ſee the ſhepherds feed their flocks, 
1% By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls 

« Metodious birds ſing madrigals: 

„ There will I make zbce beds of roſes 

« Mitb a thouſand fragrant poſies, &c. 


In the modern editions the verſes ſung by Sir Hugh have been corredcted 
I think, improperly. His miſ-recitals were certainly intended, — he 


Fg: on the preſent occafion, to ſhew oO he is not afraid, Mae un 


. 
E 
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E 
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leu. Ah, ſweet Anne Page! 
Page. Save you, good fir Hugh! 
Eva. Pleſs you from his mercy ſake, all of you! 
Shal, What! the ſword and the word! do you ſtudy them 
both, maſter parſon ? 


Page. 
A late editor has obſerved that Evans in his panick fings, like Bottom, 
| to ſhew he is not afraid. It is rather to keep up his ſpirits: as he ſings 
| in Simple's abſence, when he has „ a great diſpoſitions to cry.” 
: RiTsSoN, 
The tune to which the former was ſung, I have lately diſcovered in a 
| MS, as old as Shakſpeare's time, and it is as follows : 
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TI SiR J. HAWKINS, 
* This line is from the old verſion of the 137th Pſalm ; 


« When we did fit in Babylon, 
«© The rivers round about, 
« Then, in xemembrance of Sion, 
« The tears for grief hurſt out.“ 
The word rivers, in the ſecond line, may be ſuppoſed to have been 
nt to Sir Hugh's thoughts by the line of Marlowe's madrigal that he 
is juſt repeated; and in his fright he blends the ſacred and prophane 
ng together. The old quarto has“ There lived a man Habhlon; 
Which was the firſt line of an old long, mentioned in Toe!f:h Night — 
| the other line is more in character. MALORE. 
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Page. And youthful ſtill, in your doublet and hoſe, this 


raw rheumatick day? 

Ewa. There is reaſons and cauſes for it. 

Page. We are come to you, to do a good office, maſter 
parſon. 

Ewa. Fery well: What is it? 

Page. Yonder is a moſt reverend gentlemen, who belike, 
having received wrong by ſome perſon, is at moſt odds with 
his own gravity and patience, that ever you ſaw, 

Spal. e lived feurſcore years, and upward ss T never 
heard a man of his place, gravity, and learning, fo wide 
of his own reſpect, 

Eva, What is he? 

Page. I think you know him; maſter doctor Caius, the 
renowned French phyſician, 

Eva, Got's will, and his paſſion of my heart! I had as 
lief you would tell me of a meſs of porridge, 

Page. 


3 We muſt certainly read—threeſcore., In The Secend Part of Rig 
Henry L. during Falſtaff's interview with Mafter Shallow, in his way to 
York, which Shakſpeare has evidently choſen to fix in 1412, (though 
the Archbiſhop's inſurre ction actually tappened in 2405, Silence obſerves 
that it was then fs/ty- Swe years fince the latter went to Clement's Inn; 0 
that, ſuppoſing him to have begun his ſtudies at fxteen, he would be born 
in 1341, and, conſequently, be a very few years older than John of 
Gaunt, who, we may recohect, broke his head in the tilt-yard, But, 
de fices this little difference in age, John of Gaunt at eighteen or nineteen 
would be above fix feet high, and poor Shallow, with all his apparel, 
might have been trufs'd inte an ec!ſkin. Dr. Johnſon was of opinion that 
the preſent play ought to be read between the Fit and Secend Par! 7 
Henry IV. an arrangement Hable to objections which that learned and 
eminent critick would have found it very difficult, if not altogether im- 
poilible to ſurmount. But, let it be placed where it may, the ſcene 1s 
clearly laid between 1402, when Shallow would be /ixty ore, and 1412) 
when he had the meeting with FalſtaF: Though one would not, to de 
ſure, from what paſſes upon that occaſion, imagine the parties had been 
together ſo lately at Windſor; muchleſs that the Knight had ever beaten 
his worſhip's keepers, kil;*d his deer, and broke open his lodge. The 
alteration now propoſed, however, is at all events nece{ry ; and the 
rather ſo, as Falſtaff muſt be nearly of the ſame age with Shallow, and 
four feere ſeems a little too late in life tor a man of bis kidney to be making 
love to, and even fuppoling himſelf admired by, two at a time, travelling 
io a buck-baſket, thrown into a river, going to the wars, and making 


priſoners, Indeed, he has luekily put the Natter out of all doubt, bf 
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Pare, Why? 


Foe. He has no more knowledge in Hibocrates and Ga- 
len and he is a knave beſides 3 a cowardly knaye, as you 
would defires to be acquainted withal. 

Page, I warrant you, he's the man ſhould fight with him. 

$/u, O, ſweet Anne Page! 

hel. It appears ſo, by his weapons :—Keep them aſun- 


ler;—here comes doctor Caius, 


Enter HosT, Carvs and Rucay. 


Page. Nay, good maſter parſon, keep in your weapon, 

$}al, So do you, good maſter doctor. 

Hi. Diſarm them, and let them queſtion ; let them keep 
their limbs whole, and hack our Engliſh, 

Caivs, I pray you, let-a me ſpeak a word vit your ear: 
Verefore vill you not meet a-me ? 

Era, Pray you, uſe your patience : In good time. 

Caius, By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog, John 

70. 
Eva, Pray you, let us not be laughing ſtogs to other 
men's humours; I deſire you in friendſhip, and I will one 
va or other make you amends: — I will Knog your urinals 
weut your knave's cogs-comb, for milling your meetings 
and appointments. | 

Cains, Diable I Jack Rughy,—mine %% de Farterre, 
ze I not ſtay for him, to kill him? have I not, at the place 
did appoint ? 

Eva, As I am a chriſtian's ſoul, now, look you, this is 
te place appointed: I'll be judgement by mine hoſt of th 
Larter, | 

Haß. Peace, I ſay, Guallia and Gaul, French and Welch ;4 
bal curer and body-curer, | 

Caius, Ay, dat is very good! excellent! 

Hts 
Wing us, in The Firſt Part of XK. Kenry IV. that his age was ** ſome fifty, 
a by r lady, inclining to tbr E E- fete... RITSON. 
% Sir Thomas Hanmer reads - Gallia and N uillia: but it is objected that 
"alia is not eaſily corrupted into Gau/, Polhibly the word was written 
Willa, FARMER. — 24 

Thus, in X. Henry VT, P. II. Gaultier for Falter. STEEVENS, 

e quarto, 1602, confirms Dr. Farmer's conjecture. It reads 
Prace 1 lays Gawle and Carola, French and. Welch, &c. MALoNE., 
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Ha. Peace, I ſay; hear mine hoſt of the Garter, Am! 
politick? am I ſubtle? am I a Machiavel? Shall I loſe ny 


doctor? no; he gives me the potions, and the motion; th 
Shall I loſe my parſon? my prieſt ? my fir Hugh? no; he 
gives me the proverbs and the no-verbs.—Give me thy hand, yo 
terreſtrial ; ſo ;—Give me thy hand, celeſtial ; ſo.——- Bon 
of art, I have deceived you both; I have directed you tg 
wrong places: your hearts are mighty, your ſkins are hole, 
and let burnt ſack be the iſſue.— Come, lay their ſwords tg 
pawn :—Follow me, lad of peace; follow, follow, follgy, of 
Shal, Truſt me, a mad hoſt : — Follow, gentlemen, folloy, wy 
Slen. O, ſweet Anne Page! | 
Exeunt SHALLOW, SLENDER, Pac, 4 Hof. N 
Cains, Ha! do I perceive dat? have you make. a de ſot of . 
us ?5 ha, ha! huf 
Ewa. This is well; he has made us his vlouting:ſtog.— für. 
I deſire you, that we may be friends; and let is knog ont / 
prains together, to be revenge on this ſame ſcall,“ ſcuryy, / 
cogging companion, the hoſt of the Garter, = 
Caius, By gar, vit all my heart; he promiſe to bring me 81 
vere is Anne Page: by gar, he deceive me too. 6 £1; 
Eva, Well, I will finite his noddles ;—Pray you follow, 4 
[ Exeunt, 4 
SCENE II. 7 
The ftreet in Windfer. Fu 
Enter Miſtreſs Pa E and RoB1y, "us 
| $ 1 
Mrs. Page. Nay, keep your way, little gallant; you were vant; 
wont to be a follower, but now you are a leader: Whether with 
had you rather, lead mine eyes, or eye your maſter's W 8 
1h, and « 
S Set, in French, fignifies a fool, Marontx. : ville 
6 Scall was an old word of reproach, as ſcab was afterwards. of md 
Chaucer imprecates on his ſcriverer : bimſe 
„ Under thy longe lockes mayeſt thou have the ſca/le.” proce 
| Jonxsex. 
Scall, as Dr. . interprets it, is a ſcab breaking out of the hair, and 7 8, 
approaching nearly to the leproſy. It is uſed by other writers 0: Shak- 11 
ſpe are's time. You will find what was to be done by perſons afflicted w The 


it, by looking into Leviticus, xiii, 30, 31, & ſeqq. WHALLEY» 
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Rob. I had rather, forſooth, go before you like a man, 
than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page. O, you are a flattering boy; now, I fee, 
you'll be a courtier. 


Enter ForD. 

Ford. Well met, miſtreſs Page: Whither go you? 

Mi. Page. Truly, fir, to ſee your wife: Is the at home? 

Ford. Ay; and as idle as ſhe may hang together, for want 
of company : I think, if your huſbands were dead, you two 
world marry. 

Mn. Page. Ee ſure of that, —two other huſbands, 

Ferd. Where had you this pretty weather-cock, 

Un. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my 
huſband had him of: What do you call your kmght's name, 
firrah? 

Rob, Sir John Falſtaff. 

Ferd. Sir John Falitaff ! 

Nit. Page. He, he; I can never hit on's name, —There 
uch a Teague between my good man and he ! 1s your wife 
it home, indeed! 

Ford. Indeed, ſhe is. 
Mrs, Page, By your leave, ſir; J am fick, till I fee her, 
[ Exeunt Mrs, PAGER and ROBIN, 
Tord. Has Page any brains? hath he any eyes? hath he 
any thinking? Sure they ſleep; he hath no uſe of them, 
Why, this boy will carry a letter twenty miles, as caſy as a 
cannon will ſhoot point-blank twelve ſcore, He pieces-out 
lis wife's inclination ; he gives her folly motion, and ad- 
\antage: and now ſhe's going to my wife, and Falſtaff's boy 
wich her. A man may hear this ſhower fing in the wind! 
md Falſtaff's boy with her! — Good plots ! they are laid; 
nd our revolted wives ſhare damnation together, Well; J 
will take him, then torture my wite, pluck the borrowed veil 
of modeſty from the ſo ſeeming miſtreſs Page,” divulge Page 
himſelf for a ſecure and wilful Actæon; and to theſe violent 
proceedings all my neighbours ſhall cry aim.* [ Clock frites.] 


— 


-\ 

, Seeming is ſpeciuus. STEEVENS. 

. e. {hall encourages 

ue phraſe, as I have already obſerved, is taken from archery. 
. SIZ VES. 
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The clock gives me my cue, and my aſſurance bids me ſenrch. 
there I ſhall find Falſt:f; J Gall be rather praiſed for this, 
than mocked ; for it is as poſitive as the carth is firm tha 
Falſtaff is there: I will go. OY 


Euler Pac, SHALLOW, SLE%DFR, Hoſt, Sir Huy 
Evans, Calts and RUGBY, 

Shal, Page, &c. Well met, maſter Ford, 

Ford, Truſt me, a good knot : Þ have good cheer at home; 
ard, | pray you, all go with me, | 

Shel, I mult excuſe my ſelf, maſter Ford. 

Sen. And ſo muſt I, fir; we have appointed to dine with 
miſtreſs Anne, and I would not break with her for more 
money than I'll ſpeak of. 

Shal, We have linger'd 9 about a match between Anne 
Page and my coufin Slender, and this day we ſhall have our 
anfwer, 

$lx. J hope, I have your good will, father Page. 

Page. You have, maſter Slender; I ſtand wholly for you: 
— but my wife, maſter doctor, is for you altogether, 

Caius, Ay, by gar; and de matic 1s love-a me; my nur{k-a 
Quickly tell me ſo muſh. 

Ha. What ſay you to young maſter Fenton? he capers, 


| 


* & 
: 
® 


he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes veries, he {par 
holiday, he ſmells April and May: he will carry't, he wil 
carry't ; 'tis in his buttons; he will carry'r. 

| Poge. 


9 They have not linger'd very long. The match was propoſed by Si: 
Hugh but the day before. 82 
Shallow repreſents the attair as having been lang in hand, that he mi 
better excuſe himſelf and Sender from accepting Ford's invitation on the 
day when it was tobe concluded. STEEVENS. l 
2 i. e. in an high-ftown, fuſtian ſtile. It was called a 1 i ff, 


from the od cuſtom of acting their farces of the myſt. ries and v 14.1% 


which were turgid and bombaſt, on holy-days. Sv, in Mub Air at 1 
Neiug: “ 1 cannot woo in Faſlivai ter m. And ag dn, in Tot Art art 
of Penxe : 

Chou ſpend'ſt ſuch bigh-day wit in praifing him.” WANN To. 


I ſuſpect that Dr. Warburton's ſuppoſition that this phraſe is derived 


ſr: m the ſeaſon of acting the old myſteries, is but an Y hypotheſis 
22d have preſerved his note only for the ſake of the paſſages he gude“, 
Fenton is not repreſented as a talker of bombalt, 1 
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fagc. Not by my conſent, J promiſe ou. The gentle. 
an is of no having : he Kept company with the wild prince 
aud Poins; he 1s ol too high a region, he knows too much, 
No, he ſhall not Knit a knot in his fortunes with the finger 
of my ſubſtance; if he take her, let him take her ſimply ; 
the wealth I have waits on my conſent, and my conſent goes 
rot that way. | 

Ford. Tbeſeech you, heartily, ſome of you go home with 
me to dinner: beitdes your cheer, you ſhall have ſport ; I 
will how you a moniter. Maſter Doctor, you ſhall go; 
—ſo ſhall you, maſter Page; —and yon, Sir Hugh, 

Hal. Well, fare you well: — we ſhall have the freer woo— 
ing at maſter Page's. Ereuut SHALLOW and SLIEN DER. 
Calas. Go home, John Rugby; I come anon. 

| Exit RUGBY. 
Heft. Fareweit, my hearts: I will to my honeſt King 


3 2 * 


Telſtaff, and drink canary with him. [Exit HosT. 
ford. [ Afide.] I think, I ſhall drink in pipe-wine firſt with 
tim; I'll make him dance.“ Will you go, gentles ? 

All, Have with you, to fee this monſter. [ Exennt. 

SCENE 

He ſpeaks boiday, I believe, means only, his language is more curicus 
nd affe#ed'y chiſen than that uſed by ordinary men. MaLoxes 

So, in Kirg Hemy IV. P. I: 

6 With many holiday and lady terms.” STEEVENS. 

To ſp:ak beliday muſt mean to ſpeak out of the common road, ſuperior 
tothe vulgar; alluding to the better dreſs worn on ſuch days. RITSON. 

3 This was the phraſeology of the time; not « he ſmells of April,“ &c. 
9, in Meaſure for Meaſure :=»** he would mouth with a beggar of fifty, 
though ſhe [melt brozon bread and Garlick.” MALONE. 

* Alluding to an ancient cuſtom among the country fellows, of trying 
iether they ſhould ſucceed with their miſtreſſes, by carrying the bachelor”s 
baten (a plant of the Lychnis kind, whoſe flowers reſemble a coat button 
arm) in their pockets. And they judged of their good or bad ſucceſs 
wy their growing, or their not growing there, SMITH, . 

Having is the ſame as eftate or fertunn. Joux$S0N. 

Hoſt, Farewel!, my hearts: I will to my bon:ft knight Fa flaff, and 
PI (andry with bim. 

Ford, [Aſide.] Iibink, I all drink in pipe-wwine firſt co b bim; Pl 
N lun dance.] To drink in pipe-wine is a phraſe which I cannot under- 
e. May we not ſuppoſe that Shakſp-are rather wrote, I think I foall 
wk HORN-PIPE wine firs with bim: Lil moke him dance? 

(arary is the name of a dance, as well as of a wvire, Ford lays hold of. 
Ka ſenſes; but for an obvious rcaſon, makes the dance a born-p!/e. 
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SCENE III. 


A Room in Ford's Huaſe, 
Enter Iiri, Fox D and Mrs, PAGE, 


Mrs, Ford. What, John! what, Robert! 


Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly: Is the buck baket—. 
Mrs, Ford, I warrant ;— What, Robin, I ſay, 


Enter Servants with a Baſket, 


Mrs. Page. Come, come, come, 

Mrs. Ford, Here, ſet it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge; we muſt be bricf, 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, John, and Rohert, 
be ready here hard by in the brewhouſe; and when | fud- 
denly call you, come forth, and (without any pau'e, or ſtag. 
gering,) take this baſket on your ſhoulders: that done, 
trudge with it in all hafte, and carry it among the whitltery 
in Datchet mead, and there empty it in the muddy ditch, 
cloſe by the 'Thames' ice, 

Mrs. Page. You will do it ? 

Mrs. Ford. J have told them over and over; they lack no 
direction: Be gone, and come when you are called. 

| [ Exeunt Servants, 
Mrs, Page. Here comes little Robin, 


It has been already remarked, that Shakſpeare has frequent a!lufions t9 3 
cucke'd's horns, TyRWHITT., 

Pipe is known to be a veſſel of wine, now containing two hogſhead 
Pipe-wine is therefore wine, not from the /e, but the fte; ard the 
Jeſt conſiſts in the ambiguity of the word, which ſignifies both a cat of 
wine, and a muficalinſtrument, Jong sox. „ 
Ihe jeſt here lies in a mere play of words, I' give him 5½e- wine 
which ſhall make him dare,” Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1 ms 15 

N | TEEVEN3» 

The phraſe,.— To drink i» pipe wine” —always ſeemed to me 4") 
range one, till I met with the following paſſage in King James Ne. 
ſpeech to his parliament, in 1604; by which it appears that 6 to Grin 
in was the phraſeology of the time: «+ who either, being old, be 
retained their firſt drunken- in liquor,” &, MAL NE. 

7 i. e. the blanchers of linen, Dove. 


th 
8 
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Euter Ronix. 


Mr;, Ford. How now, my eyas- muſket? ® what news with 
ou? 

Rb, My maſter fir John is come in at your back-door, 
miſtreſs Ford; and requeſts our company. 

Mn. Page, You little Jack-a-lent, 9 have you been true 
to us ? 

Reb. Av, I'll be ſworn: My matter knows not of your 
being here; and hath threaten'd to put me into everlaſting 
liberty, if T tell you of it; for, he ſwears, he'll turn me away. 

Mn. Page, Thou'rt a good boy; this ſecrecy of thine 
ſhall be a tailor to thee, and ſhall make thee a new doublet and 
hoſe —I'll go hide me. 

Mrs. Ford. Do ſo:—Go tell thy maſter, I am alone. 
Miſtreſs Page, remember you your cue. [Exit RoBIN, 
Mr. Page, I warrant thee if I do not act it, hiſs me. 

[ Exi: Mrs, Pax. 
Mrr. Ford. Go to then; we'll uſe this una holſome humi- 


dy. this groſs watry pumpion; we'll teach him to know 
turtles from jays. 


Enter FALSTAFE. 


Fal. Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel bi Why, now 
kt me die, for I have lived long enough ;3 this is the period 
ot my ambition: O this bleſſed hour! 

Mis. Ford, 


* Eyax is a young unfledz'd hawk; I ſuppoſe from the Italian Niaſa, 
Which originally ſignified any young bird taken from the neſt unfledg'd, 
wards a young hawk. The French, from hence, took their niais, 
nd uſed it in both thoſe ſigniſications; to which they added a third, 
ntaphorically, a filly fellow; un gargon fort niais, un niais. Muſet ſig- 
ies a ſrarrow bawk, or the ſmalleſt ſpecies of hawks. This too is from 
Ut Italian Mi ſchetto, a ſmall hawk, as appears from the original ſignifi ca- 
dan of the word, namely, a troubleſome ſtingins fly. So that the humour of 
ling the Vittle page an ey.s-muſket is very intelligible. WARBURTONo 

A Fack o lent was a puppet thrown at in Lent, like ſhrove c-cks. 

 STEEVENS. 

" Have I caught my heawenly jetoel? ] This is the firſt line of the ſecond 
bug in Sidney's Aſirophel and Stella. ToLLET. : 
bis ſentiment, which is of ſacred origin, is here indecently intro- 
Ucee, It appears again with ſomewhat leſs of profaneneſs, in The Winters 


1777 Ja, Act IV. and in Os bello, Act II. STEEVENS. 


————— ¶ 1... . Do <e_ 
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Mrs, Ford. O ſweet fir John! far 


Fal. Miſtreſs Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate, miſe; r 
Ford. Now ſhall I fin in my with : I would thy huthznd ti. 
were dead; I'll ſpeak it before the beſt lord, I would mais 
thee my lady, ] 

Mrs. Ford. I your lady, fir John! alas, I ſhould be; the 


pitiful lady, cog 
Fal. Let the court of France ſhow me ſuch another ; 1 {{ up 
how thine eye would. emulate the diamond: 'Thou haſt the par 
Tight arched bent of the brow, that becomes the ſhip-tire, 2 
the tire-valiant, or any tire of Venetian admittance. N 
Mrs. Ford. A plain kerchief, 6r John: my brows become Pay 
nothing elſe; nor that well neither, 
Fal. Thou art a traitor 5 to ſay fo : thou would'ſt make an Co 
abſolute courtier; and the firm fixture of thy foot would oy 
give an excellent motion to thy gait, in a ſemi. circled 10 
farthingale F 
The ſpeaker tells his miftreſs, ſhe had a face that would become al } 
the head drefles in faſhion. The ſhip-cire was an open head dreſs, with 4 _ 
kind of ſcarf depending from behind. Its name of fhip- tire was, I pre- | 
ſume, from its giving the wearer ſome reſemblance of a f (as Shakipeare 
fays) in all ber iim: with all her pennants out, and flags and ſtreamers Pag 
Jing. 2nd 
This was an image familiar with the poets of that time. Thus Beau- F 
mont and Fletcher, in their play of Wit <vitbout Money: — She ſpreads 1113 
ſattens as the king's ſhips do canvas every where; ſhe may ſpace her 1 
miſen, &c, This will direct us to reform the following word of te- 4 
valiant, which I ſuſpect to be corrupt, waliant being a very incongruous 
epithet for a woman's head- dreſs: I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare wrote tire-vailants 
As the ſhip-tire was an open head-drefs, ſo the tire-wailant was a c/:/e one 3 
in which the head and breaſt were covered as with a ve. And theſe were Were 1 
in fact, the two different head-dreſſes then in faſhion, as we may ſe M ne 
the pictures of that time. One of which was ſo open, that the whold by M. 
neck, breaſts, and ſhoulders, were opened to view: the other, ſo ſecure!y tal aj 
mcloſed in kerchiefs, &c. that nothing could be feen above the eyes, 0 ca 
below the chin. WAR RUATON. ar up 
i. e. of a faſhion received or admitted from Venice, Dr, Farm? 'þ 
propoſes to read (of Venetian remittance.”” STEEVENS. big 
In how much requeſt the Venetian tyre formerly was held, appears #19 1 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 1624 : „let her have the Spanit Mas. 
gate ¶ gait], the Venetian tire, Italian complements and endo nts — 
ALCNE cl 'n 
May not the tire-waliant be ſo called from the air of beldneſi and © ls, 


Kdence which it might give the wearer? RRITD. 
I. e. to thy own merit. STE5EVENS. 
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farthingale, I ſee what thou wert, if fortune thy foe s 
were not; nature is thy friend: Come, thou canſt not 
ide it. 

10 Ford. Believe me, there's no ſuch thing in me. 

Fal. What made me love thee ? let that perſuade thee, 
there's ſamething extraordinary in thee, Come, I cannot 
cog, and ſxy, thou art this and that, like a many of theſe 
liping haw⸗thorn buds, that come like women in men's ap- 
parel, and ſmell like Bucklers-bury 7 in ſimple- time; I can- 
not: but I love thee ; none but thee ; and thou deſerveſt it. 

Mrs, Ford. Do not betray me, fir ; I fear, you love miſtreſs 
Page, | | 5 

Gol Thou 1 as well ſay, I love to walk by the 
Counter-gate ; which is as hateful to me as the reek of a 
lime-kiln, | | 

Mu. Ford, Well, heaven knows, how I love you; and you 
ſhall one day find it. 

lal. Keep in that mind; I'll deſerve it, 

Mr. Ford. Nay, I muſt tell you, ſo you do; or elſe I 
could not be in that mind. 


Rib, [within] Miſtreſs Ford, miſtreſs Ford! here's miſtreſs 


and would needs ſpeak with you preſently, 


Fal. She ſhall not ſee me; I will enfconce me behind the 
arras, 


Mir. Ferd. Pray you, do ſo; ſhe's a very tattling woman, . 
[FALSTAFF hides himſelf, 


5 —-fortune thy foe—] iwas the beginning of an old ballad, in which 
vero enumerated all the misfortunes that fal upon mankind, through the 
trice of fortune. See note on The cuftom of the Country, AR I. ſc. i. 
by Mr. Theobald. Mr. Ritſon obſerves, that „the tune is the identi- 
fl air now known by the ſong of Death and the Lady, to which the me- 
veal lamentations of extraordinary criminals have been uſually chanted 
or upwards of theſe two hundred years.*”* Rrxxv. 

' Buckler's-Eury, in the time of Shakſpeare, was chiefly inhabited by 
Wrzitz, who fold all kinds of herbs, green as well as dry. STEELVENS. 

The ſpaces left between the walls and the wooden frames on which 
Ws was hung, were not more commodious to our anceftors than to the 
Wihirs of their ancient dramatic pieces. Borachio in Mucb ado about 


Nibing: and Polonius in Hamlet, alſo avail themſelves of this convenient 
els, STERVINS: | 


Euter 


Page at the door, ſweating, and blowing, and looking wildly, 


— — 
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Enter Miſtreſs Pact and RoBi1y, 


What's the matter ? how now ? 

Mir. Page. O miſtreſs Ford, what have you done? Von 
ſhamed, you are overthrown, you are undone for ever, 

* Mrs. Lord. What's the matter, good miſtreſs Page ? 

M. Page. O well-a-day, miſtreſs Ford! having an hon 
man to your huſband, to give him ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion! 

Mr;. Ford. What cauſe of ſuſpicion ? 

M. Page. What cauſe of fofpicion ?—Out upon you! 
how am I miſtook in you ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas! what's the matter? 

Mrs. Page. Your huſband's coming hither, woman, with 
all the officers in Windſor, to ſearch for a gentleman, that, he 
ſays, is here now in the houſe, by your conſent, to take an il 
advantage of his abſence : You are undone, | 

Mrs, Ford. _ Sarma} any A not ſo, I hope, 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not ſo, that you have ſucha 
man here ; but 'tis moſt certain your huſband's coming with 
half Windſor at his heels, to ſearch for ſuch a one. 1 come 
before to tell you: If you know yourſelf clear, why Ian 
plac of it: but if you have a friend here, convey, convey 

im out. Be not amazed; call all your ſenſes to you ; de- 

fend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good life for 
over. - © - 
Mrs. Ford, What ſhall I do ?—There is a gentleman, my 
dear friend; and I fear not mine own ſhame, ſo much as his 
peril : I had rather than a thouſand pound, he were out of 
the houſe, 

Mrs. Page. For Thame, never ſtand you had rather, and ym 
bat rather ; your huſband's here at hand, bethin you of ſome 
conveyance : in the houſe you cannot hide him —(), how 
have you deceived me !—Look, here is a baſket ; it he be 
of any reaſonable ſtature, he may creep in here; and throw 
foul linen upon him, as if it were going to bucking : Ur, it 
is whiting-tune,* ſend him by your two men to Datchet 
mead, | 1 


ys d. e. that Falſtaff who is retired may hear. STEEVENS. 


2 Bleaching time; ſpring. The ſeaſon when ( maidegs bleach then 
ſummer ſmocks.” HotlT WuaiTE, 
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1 do? 
Re-enter FALSTAFF, 


+ Fal. Let me ſee't, let me ſee't! O let me ſee't! I'll in, 
Il in follow your friend's counſel ;—T'll in, 

Mr:. Page. What ! fir John Falſtaff! Are theſe your let- 
ters knight ? | | 

Fal. | love thee, and none but thee ; help me away : let 
me creep in here ; I'll never— 

He goes into the baſket ; they cover him with foul linen.] 

Mr:. Page. Help to cover your maſter, wy Call your 
men, miſtreſs Ford: You diſſembling knight | 

Mrs. Ford, What, NN » Robert, John! [Exit Robin, 
Re-enter Servants. ] Go take up theſe clothes here, quickly; 
Where's the cowl-ſtaff ? 3 look, how you drumble; 4 carry 
them to the laundreſs in Datchet mead ; quickly, come. 


Euter Fox D, Pace, Carts, ard Sir Huck Evaxs. 


Ford, Pray you, come near: if I ſuſpect without cauſe, 
why then make ſport at me, then let me be your jeſt ; I de- 
ſetre it, How now ? whither bear you this? 

Serv, To the laundreſs, forſooth. 


Is a ſtaff uſed for carrying a large tub or baſket with two handles. In 
Efex the word coxul is yet uſed for a tub. MALON K. 
* The reverend Mr. Lambe, the editor of the ancient metrical hiſtory 
{ the Battle of Floddon, obſerves, that —loot bow you drumble, means 
wv cenfuſed you are; and that in the North, drumbled ale is muddy, diſ- 
bed ale. STEEVENS» 
To dramble, in Devonſhire, fignifies to mutter in a ſullen and inarticu- 
ſe voice. No other ſenſe of the word will either explain this interroga- 
dun, or the paſſages adduced in Mr. Steevens's note. To drumb'e and 
"ire ate often uſed in connection. HENLEY. | 
A drumble drone, in the weſtern dialect, ſignifies a drone or humble- bee. 
pi, Page may therefore mean How lazy and ſtupid you are! be more 
MatoxNs. 
' Mr. Dennis objects, with ſome degree of reaſon, to the probability of 
d circumſtance of Falftaff*s being carried to Datchet mead, and thrown 
d the Thames. 4 It is not likely (he obſerves) that Falſtaff would ſuf. 
g himſelf to be carried in the baſket as far as Datchet mead, which is 
4 mile from Windſor, and it is plain that they could not carry him, if 
me any reſiſtance,” MALoNE, 
Vor. ; M Mrs, 


Mt. Ford, He's too big to go in there: What ſhall | 


FY 8 On „ „ * jw 
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Mer. Ford, Why, what have you to do whither th 
it? You were beſt meddle with inck-wathing, TOY Is 
Ford. Buck? I would I could waſh myſelf of the buck! 
Buck, buck, buck ? Ay, buck ; I warrant you, buck ; and 
of the ſeaſon too, it ſhall appear.“ ¶ Exerme Servants with 
the baſket.) Gentlemen, I have dream'd to-night ; I'll tell 
you my dream. Here, here, here be my keys ; aſcend my 
chambers, ſearch, ſeek, find out: I'll warrant, we'll unkennel 
the fox: Let me ſtop this way firſt ;—So, now uncape.” 
Page. Good maſter Ford, be contented ; you wrong your. 
{elf too much. 
Ford. True, maſter Page. Up, gentlemen ; you ſhall ſee 
ſport anon : follow me, gentlemen, [ Exit, 
Eva, This is fery fantaſtical humours, and jealouſies. 
+ Caius. By gar, tis no de faſhion of France: it is not 
jealous in France, 
Page, Nay, follow him, gentlemen ; ſee the iſſue of his 
ſearch. ; [ Exeunt EVANS, Pace, and Calvs, 
Mrs, Page, Is there rot a double excellency in this? 
Mei. Ford. I know not which pleaſes me better, that my 
huſband is deceived, or fir John, 
Me.. 


6 Ford ſeems to allude to the cuckold's horns. So afterwards : and 
ſo buftets himſelf on the forehead, crying, peer out, pcer out.“ Of the 
Faſen is a phraſe of the foreſt. MarLone. 

A term in fox-hunting, which ſignifies to dig out the fox when 
Exrth'd. And here is as much as to ſay, take out the foul linen under 
which the adulterer lies hid. The Oxford editor reads wncoup/e, out of 
pure love to an emendation, WARBURTON. 

Dr. Warburton ſeems to have forgot that the linen was already carried 
away. The allufion in the foregoing ſentence is to the ſtopping every 
hole at which a fox could enter, before they wncape or turn him out of the 


bag in which he was brought. I ſuppoſe every one has heard of a bg: fas. 
ST EEVENS, ber 
Warburton, in his note on this paſſage, not only forgets that the foul eue 
linen had been carried away, but he alſo forgets that Ford did not at that as 
time know that Falſtaff had been hid under it; and Steevens forgets that C 
they had not Falſtaff in their poſſeſſion, as hunters have a bag-fox, but F 
were to find out where he was hid. They were not to chaſe him, but to fir 
rouſe him. I therefore believe that Hanmer's amendment is right, and 
that we ought to read—uncouple,-—Ford, like a good ſportſman, firſt top 
the earths, and then uncouples the hounds. M. Mason. 1 
Mr. M. Maſon alſo ſeems to forget that Ford at leaſt thought he had aked 


Falſtaff ſecure in his houſe, as in a bag, and therefore ſpeaks of him in 
te: ms applicable to a bag fox, STEEVENS 
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Mrs. Tage. What a taking was he in, when your huſband 
ad who was in the baſket ' 8 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have need of waſhing ; 
ſo throwing him into the water will do him a benefit. | 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, diſhoneſt raſcal! I would, all of 
the ſame ſtrain were in the ſame diſtreſs. 

Mrs, Ford. I think, my huſband hath ſome ſpecial ſuf. 
picion of Falſtaff's being here; for I never ſaw him ſo groſs 
in his jealouſy till now, 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that : And we will yet 
have more tricks with Falſtaff; his diſſolute diſeaſe will ſcarce 
obey this medicine, | 

Mrs, Ford. Shall we fend that fooliſh carrion, miſtreſs 
Quickly, to him, and excuſe his throwing into the water ; 
and give him another hope, to betray him to another puniſh. 
ment ? 

Mrs. Page. We'll do it ; let him be ſent for to-morrow 
eight o'clock, to have amends. 


Re. enter Fox D, Pacr, Carvs, ard Sir Hucn Evans. 


Ford, J cannot find him: may be the knave bragg'd of 
that he could not compaſs. 

Mir. Page. Heard you that? 

Mir. Ford, Ay, ay, peace :—You uſe me well, maſter 
Ford, do you ? 

Ford. Ay, I do ſo. 

Mrs. Ferd. Heaven make you better than your thoughts! 

Ford. Amen, 

Mrs, Page. You do yourſelf mighty wrong, maſter Ford, 
Ferd. Ay, ay; I muſt bear it. 
Eva, If there be any-pody in the houſe, and in the cham- 
bers, and in the coffers, and in the preſſes, heaven forgive my 
fins at the day of judgement ! 

Caius, By gar, nor I too ; dere is no bodies, 

Page, Fie, fie, maſter Ford! are you not aſhamed ? What 
ſpirit, what devil ſuggeſts this imagination? I would not 


* We ſhould read, wvhat was in the baſket: for though in fact Ford h 8 
alked no ſuch queſtion, he could never ſuſpect there was either man ur 
man in it. The propriety of this emendation is manifett from a ſubſ:- 
quent paſſage, where Falſtaff tells Matter Brook 0 the jealous k nave 
Meg them once or twice wvbat they had in their baſket,” R1TS0N, 


M 2 | have 


. N 
— FIEFIELLIGECE . adds 
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— 
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8 your diſtemper in this kind, for the wealth of Windſor 
-aftle, 

Ford. Tis my fault, maſter Page: I ſuffer for it. 

Eva. You ſuffer for a pad conſcience: your wife is 2; 
honeſt a omans, as I will defires among five thouſand, and 
five hundred too, 

Caius. By gar, I ſee 'tis an honeſt woman. 

Ford. Well ;—1 promiſed you a dinner: Come, come 
walk in the park: I pray you, pardon me; I will hereafter 
make known to you, why I have done this,—Come, wife; — 
come, miſtreſs Page ; I pray you pardon me ; pray heartily, 
pardon me, 

Page. Let's go in, gentlemen ; but, truſt me, we'll mock 
him, I do invite you to-morrow morning to my houſe to 
breakfaſt ; after, we'll a birding together; I have a fine hawk 
for the buſh : Shall it be ſo? 

Ford. Any thing. 

Ewa. If there 1s one, I ſhall make two in the company, 

Caius, If there be one or two, I ſhall make-a de turd, 

Eva. In your teeth : 9 for ſhame, | 

Ford. Pray you go, maſter Page. 

Ewa. I pray you now, remembrance to-morrow on the 

louſy knave, mine hoſt, | 
Caius. Dat is good; by gar, vit all my heart. 
Ea. A louſy knave; to have his gibes, and his mocke- 


ries. | Exeunt, 
SCENE IV. 


A Room in Page's Houſe, 
Enter FENTON, and Miſtreſs ANNE PAGE. 


Fent, J ſee, I cannot get thy father's love; 
Therefore, no more turn me to him, ſweet Nan, 
Anne. Alas ! how then? 
Fent. Why, thou muſt be thyſelf. 
He doth object, I am too great of birth; 
And that, my ſtate being gall'd with my expence, yo 
; | een 


9 This dirty reſtoration was made by Mr. Theobald, Evans's appli» 
cation of the doctor's words is not in the folio. STEEVENS. 
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1 ſeek to heal it only by his wealth: 

Beſides theſe, other bars he lays before me. 

My riots paſt, my wild ſocieties ; 

And tells me, tis a thing impoſſible 1 

I ſhould love thee, but as a property. 1 
Anne, May be, he tells you true. h 
Fent. No, heaven fo ſpeed me in my time to come! th 

Albeit, I will confeſs, thy father's wealth * \ 

Was the firſt motive that I woo'd thee, Anne: | 10 

| 
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Yet, wooing thee, 1 found thee of more value 
Than ſtamps in gold, or ſums in ſealed bags 
And 'tis the very riches of thyſelf | | 
That now I aim at. | 
Anne, Gentle maſter Fenton, 1 
Yet ſeek my father's love; ill ſeek it, ſir: ; | 
If opportunity and humbleſt ſuit 
Cannot attain it, why then, — Hark you hither. 


[ T hey conuv'erſe apart. 
Enter SHALLOW, SLENDER, d Mis. QUICKLY, 


Shal, Break their talk, miureſs Quickly; my Kinſman 
ſhall ſpeak for himſelf, 


Slen, 1'll make a ſhaft or a bolt on't: 3 flid, tis but ven- 1 
turing. 


Shal, Be not diſmay'd. 


Heu. No, ſhe ſhall not diſmay me; I care not for that, 
but that I am afeard. 


+ — 8 
as * 23 — = 2 


— 
a > 


3 
— 


M 3 Quicꝶ. 4 

. 2 Some light may be given to thoſe who ſhall endeayour to calculate the 
ncreaſ? of Engliſh wealth, by obſerving, that Latymer, in the time of | 
Edward VI. mentions it as a proof of his father's proſperity, That thougb \ 
but a y-oman, be gave bis daughters five pounds each for ber portim, At the 1 
latter end of Elizabeth, ſeven hundred pounds were ſuch a temptation to 1 
1 


—_—— — —— 
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Courtſhip, as made all other motives ſuſpeted. Congreve makes twelve 7 
thouſand pounds more than a counterbalance to the alk: ation of Belinda. . 
No poet will now fly his favourite character at leſs than fi ty thouſand. 


a JonN so. 
1 To mate a bolt or a aft of a thing is enumerated by Ray, amongſt 
* * in his collection of proverbial phraſes. RE RD. 
c 


. Haft was ſuch an arrow as ſkilful archers employed, The belt in 
(his proverb means, I think, the foo/'s bolt. MALORNE. 
4 Shaft was a general term Tor an arrow. A bolt was a thick ſhort 


me, with a knob at the end of it. It was only employed to ſhoot birds 
WM, and was commonly called a ( bird-bolt.”” STRVENS. 


eK 
pli- 
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: Nuick, Hark ye; maſter Slender would ſpeak a word with 
you, 
Anne. I come to him. — This is my father's choice, 
O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handſome in three hundred pounds a year! [Ad. 


Quiek, And how does good maſter Fenton ? Pray you, 
word with you. 
Shal, She's coming; to her, coz. O boy, thou hadii x 
father ! | 
Slen. J had a father, miſtreſs Anne z—my uncle can tell 
you good jeſts of him: Pray you, uncle, tell miſtreſs Anne 
the jeſt, how my father ſtole two geeſe out of a pen, good 
uncle, 
 Shal, Miſtreſs Anne, my couſin loves you. 
Slen, Ay, that I do; as well as J love any woman in Glo. 
ccſterſhire, 
Shal. He will maintain you like a gentlewoman, 
Slen, Ay, that I will, come cut and long-tail,4 under the 
degree of a ſquire. a 
Sha!, 


* i. e. come foor, or rich, to offer himſelf as my rival. The following 
is faid to be the origin of the phraſe. According to the foreſt laws, the 
dog of a man, who had no right to the privilege of chacc, was obliged to 
cut, or /awv his dog among other modes of diſabling him, by depriving him 
of his tail. A dog ſo cut was called @ cut, or curt-tail, and by contraction 
cur. Cut and long-tail therefore ſignified the dog of a clown, and the dog 
of a gentle man. STEEVENS. .J(̃ͥ : 

I can fee no meaning in this phraſe. Slender promiſes to make his 
miſtreſs a gentle woman, and probably means to ſay, he will deck her in a 
gown of the court-cut, and with a long train or tail. SIR J. HAWKINS» 

This phraſe is often found in old plays, and ſeldom, if ever, with ar 
variation. The change therefore propoſed by Sir John Hawkins cannot 
be received, without great violence to the text. henever the words 
occur, they always bear th: ſame meaning, and that meaning is obvious 
enough without any explanation. The origin of the phraſe may however 
admit of ſome diſpute, and it is by no means certain that the account 0! 
it, here adopted by Mr. Steevens from Dr. Johnſon, is well-foundes: 
That there ever exiſted fuch a mode of diſqualifying dogs by the laws of 
the. foreſt, as is here aſſerted, cannot be acknowledged without evidence, 
and no authority is quoted to prove that ſuch a cuſtom at any time pfe- 
vailed. The writers on this ſubject are totally ſilent, as far as they babe 
eome to my knowledge, Manwood, who wrote on the Foreſt Laws be · 
fore they were entirely diſuſed, mentions expeditation or cutting off three 


claws of the fore-foot, as the only manner of lawing dogs; and ad" 
| account, 


jointu re. 
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bal. He will make you a hundred and fifty pounds 


me, Good maſter Shallow, let him woo for himſelf. 
Sal. Marry, I thank you for it; thank you for that good 


comfort, She calls you, coz : Ill leave you, 


Are, Now, maſter Slender, 

Shen. Now, good miſtreſs Anne, 

Anne, What 1s your will ? 

Au. My will? od's heartlings, that's a pretty jeſt, indeed 
| ne'er made my will yet, I thank heaven; I am not ſuch a 
ickly creature, I give heaven 3 

/ne, I mean, matter Slender, what would ycu with me ? 

$, Truly, for mine own part, I would little or nothing 
with you: Your father, and my uncle, have made motions ; 
if it be my lack, ſo; if not, happy man be his dole ! 5 They 


| can tell you how things go, better than I can ; You may alx 


your father; here he comes. 


Enter Pace, and Miſftre/s Pace, 
Page. Now, maſter Slender: — Love him, daughter 


Anne, 
M 4+ Why » 


count, the Charter of the Fer ſeems to agree, Were I to offer a con- 
ure, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the phraſe originally referred to horſes, 
which might be denominated cut and long tail, as they were curtailed of 
this part of their bodies, or allowed to enjoy its full growth; and this 
might be practiſed according to the difference of their value, or the uſes 
t which they were put, In this view, cut and lang tail would inc'ude the 
Whole ſpecies of horſes good and bad. In ſupport of this opinion it may 
be added, that formerly a cut was a word of reproach in vulgar coll»quial 
uſe, and I believe is never to be found applied to horſes, except to thoſe 
of the worſt kind. After all, if any authority can be produced to counte- 


nance Dr. Johnſon's explanation, I ſhall be very ready to retract every 


wing that is here ſaid. REG. 
The laſt converfacion I had th» honour to enjoy with Sir William Black- 
%% was on this ſubject; and by a ſeries of accurate references to the 
Whole collection of ancient Foreſt Laws, he convinced me of our repeated 
ar, expeditation and genuſc{ſion, being the only eſtabliſhed and technical 
*5 ever uſ-d for diſabling the canine ſpecies. Part of the tails of 


paniels indeed are generally cut off ornamenti gratia) while they are pup- 


ples, ſo that (admitting a loſe deicription) every kind of dog is compre- 


ended in the phraſe of cut and long-tail, and every rank of people in che 


Le expreſſion, if metaphorically uſed. SrETVIXS. 
proverbial expreſſion, STELVENS. . 
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Why, how now ! what does maſter Fenton here ? 
You wrong me, fir, thus ſtill to haunt my houſe: 
I told you, fir, my daughter is diſpos'd of. 

ent. Nay, maſter Page, be not impatient, 

Mrs. Page. Good maſter Fenton, come not to my child. 

Page, She 15 no match for you, 

Fent. Sir, will you hear me? | 

Page. No, good maſter Fenton, 
Come, maſter Shallow; come, ſon Slender; in ;— 
Knowing my mind, you wrong me, maſter Fenton. 

[ Exeunt PAGE, SHALLOW, ard SLENDER, 

Duick, Speak to miltreſs Page. 

Fent. Good miſtreſs Page, Bede I love your daughter 
In ſuch a righteous faſhion as I do, 

Perforce, againſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I muſt advance the colours of my love, 
And not retire ; Let me have your good will, 

Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to 'yon fool. 

Mrs. Page. I mean it not; I ſeek you a better huſband. 

Quick. That's my maſter, maſter doctor. 

Anne. Alas, I had rather be ſet quick i the earth, 

And bowl'd to death with turnips, 

Mrs. Page, Come, trouble not yourſelf ; Good maker 

Fenton, 
I will not be your friend, nor enemy: 
My daughter will I queſtion how ſhe loves you, 
And as 1 find her, ſo am I affected; 
„Till then, farewell, fir ;—She mult needs go in; 
Her father will be angry. [ Exeunt Mrs. Pact and ANNE, 

Fent, Farewell, gentle miſtreſs ; farewell, Nan. 

Quick, This is my doing now ;—Nay, ſaid I, will you caſt 
away your child on a fool, and a phyſician ?7 Look on ma- 
ter Fenton: this is my doing, Pe 
| CA. 


6 This is a common proverb in the ſouthern counties. COLLINS. 
7 J ſhould read col or a phyſician, meaning Slender and 8 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads according to Dr. Johnſon's conjectures 
This may be right. Or my Dame Quickly may allude to the proverts 
a man of forty is either a fol or a phyſician 3 but the alerts ner maſter t9 
be both, FARMER. 


Mr, Dennis, 


_— 


= 23S at As JO r 


Fent, I thank thee; and I pray thee, once to-night ® 
Give my ſweet Nan this ring: There's for thy pains. [ Ex. 

Quick, Now heaven ſend thee good fortune! A kind heart 
he hath : a woman would run through fire and water for 
ſach a kind heart, But yet, I would my maſter had miſtreſs 
Anne; or I would maſter Slender had her; or, in ſooth, I 
would maſter Fenton had her: I will do what I can for them 
all three ; for ſo I have promiſed, and 1'Il be as good as my 
word; but ſpeciouſly 9 for maſter Fenton, Well, I muſt of 
another errand to fir John Falſtaff from my two miſtreſſes; 
What a beaſt am I to ſlack it? ? [Exit, 


SCENE V. 


A Reom in the Garter Inu. 
Enter FalLSTAFF and BARDOLPH, 


Fal. Bardolph, I fay, — 
Bard, Here, far. 
Fal. Go fetch me a quart of ſack ; put a toaſt in't. ¶ Ex/t 


row of butcher's offal ; and to be thrown into the Thames? 
well; if I be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my brains 
ta en out, and butter'd, and give them to a dog for a new 
year's gift, The rogues flighted me into the river with as 
little remorſe as they would have drown'd a bitch's blind 


M 5 puppies, 


Mr, Dennis, of iraſcible memory, who altered this play, and brought 


proverb at which Mrs. Quickly's alluſion appears to be pointed. 


| believe the old copy is right, and that Mrs. Quickly means to inſinu- 
ve that ſhe had addre ſfe d at the fame time both Mr. and Mrs. Page on the 
ladet of their daughter's marriage, one of whom favoured Slender, and 
the other Caius; on a fool er a phyſician,” would be more accurate; 
wt and is ſufficiently ſuitable to dame Quickly, referends ſingula ſingulis. 
Thus ; «© You two are going to throw away your daughter on a fool 
ind a phyſician 3 you, fir, on the former, and you, madam, on the latter.“ 
7 5 i MaLoxs, 
1.e, ſometime to- night. STEEVENS. 
" She means to ſay ſpecially, STEEV3 NS» 
"ke negleck. STEEVENS; 
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Baxb.] Have I lived to be carried in a baſket, like a bar- 


it on the ſtage, in the year 1702, under the title of The Comical Gallant, 
(when, thanks to the alterer, it was fairly damn'd,) has introduced the 


f ITrYnvEns. 
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puppies,“ fifteen i“ the litter: and you may know by my ſize, 
that I have a kind of alacrity in ſinking ; if the bottom were 
as deep as hell, I ſhould down. I had been drown'd, but that 
the ſhore was ſhelvy and ſhallow ; a death that I abhor; for 
the water ſwells a man; and what a thing ſhould I have been, 
when I had been ſwell'd ! I ſhould have been a mountain of 
mummy. 


Re-enter BARDOLPH, with the awine. 


Bard. Here's Miſtreſs Quickly, fir, to ſpeak with you, 

Fal. Come, let me pour in ſome ſack to the Thames wa. 
ter; for my belly's as cold, as if I had ſwallow'd fnow-bal!; 
for pills to cool the reins, Call her in, 

Bard, Come in, woman. 


Enter Mrs, QuickLy. 


Ouick, By your leave; I cry you mercy : Give your wor- 
ip good- morrow. 
Fal. Take away theſe chalices: Go brew me a pottle of 
ſack finely. 
Bar. With eggs, ſir? þ 
Fal. Simple of itſelf; I'N no pullet-ſperm in my brewage, 
[Exit BAR Dor en, |—How now? i 
2 Quick, Marry, fir, I come to your worſhip from miſtrels 
ord. 
Fal. Miſtreſs Ford! I have had ford enough: I ws 
thrown into the ford ; I have my belly full of ford. 
Quick, Alas the day! good heart, that was not her fault: 
ſhe does ſo take on with her men; they miſtook their crec- 


uon: l . N 
Fal, So did I mine, to build upon a fooliſh womans 
promiſe. | : 
Quick. Well, ſhe laments, fir, for it, that it would year 
your heart to ſee it. Her huſband goes this morning a bitt. 


ing ; ſhe defires you once more to come to her between gh 
| an 


The old copy reads“ a blind bitch's puppies. STLEVENS. , 

| I have 4h: 6 to tranſpoſe the adjective here, againſt the 2 
of the printed copies. I know, in horſes, a colt from a dlind ſtallion lose! 

much of the value it might otheswiſe have; but are puppies ever n 

the ſooner, for coming from a blind birch ? The author certainly wrote) © 


they would have dretun d a bit x lind puppiers TRE 084k), 
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| and nine: I muſt carry her word quickly: ſhe'll make you 
| amends, I warrant you. he? 
Fal. Well, I will viſit her: Tell her ſo; and bid her think, 


| what a man is: let her conſider his frailty, and then judge of 


| my merit. 

| 9rick, I will tell her, 

Fal. Do ſo. Between nine and ten, ſay'ſt thou? 

Quick, Eight and nine, fir, 

Fal. Well, be gone : I will not miſs her, 

Quick, Peace be with you, fir, Exit. 

Fial. I marvel, I hear not of maſter Brook ; he ſent me 

| word to ſtay within: I like his money well. O, here he 

comes. 1 | 

Euter FokD. 

Ford. Bleſs you, fir! 

Fal. Now, maſter Brook ? you come to know what hath 

d between me and Ford's wife? 

Ford. That, indeed, fir John, is my buſineſs, 

Fial. Maſter Brook, I will not lie to you; I was at ber 

| houſe the hour ſhe appointed me. 

| Ford. And how {ed you, fir ? 

Fal. Very ill-favour'dly, maſter Brook. 

Ford. How ſo, fir ? Did ſhe change her determination? 

Fal. No, maſter Brook: but the peaking cornuto her 

| huſband, maſter Brook, dwelling in a continual *larum of 

| jealouſy, comes me in the inſtant of our encounter, after we 

had embrac'd, kiſs'd, proteſted, and, as it were, ſpoke the 

prologue of our comedy ; and at his heels a rabble of his com- 

panions, thither provoked and inſti gated by his diſtemper, and, 

| forſooth, to ſearch his houſe for his wife's love. | 

Ns Ford, What, while you were there ? ; 
Fal. While I was * | 

4 Ford, And did he ſearch for you, and could not find yon ? 

* Fal. Vou ſhall hear. As good luck would have it, comes 

n one miſtreſs Page; gives intelligence of Ford's approach; 


5 convey' d me into a buck-baſket. 4 
rity M 6 Ford. 


N As it does not appear that his being convey'd into the buck-baſk-c 
me | 433 Owing to the ſuppoſed diraction of Mrs. Ford, I have no doubt but we 
de; bould tead—4% and Ford's wife's direction „ which was the fact. 

Fl. MAsoR. 


nd, by her invention, and Ford's wife's diſtraction, they 
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Ford, A buck-baſket! 

Fal. By the Lord, a buck-baſkets 5 ramm'd me in wich 
foul ſhirts and ſmocks, ſocks, foul ſtockings, and greaſy nap- 
kins; that, maſter Brook, there was the rankeſt compound of 
villainous ſmell, that ever offended noſtril. 

Ford. And how long lay you there? 

Fal. Nay, you ſhall hear, maſter Brook, what J have ſuf. 
fer'd to bring this woman to evil for your good. Feing thus 
cramm'd in the baſket, a couple of Ford's 3 his hinds, 
were call d forth by their miſtreſs, to carry me in the name of 
foul clothes to Datchet- lane: they took me on their ſhoul- 
ders; met the jealous knave their maſter in the door; who 
aſk d them once or twice, what they had in their baſket: “ I 
quaked for fear leſt the lunatic knave would have ſearch'd it; 
but fate, ordaining he ſhould be a cuckold, held his hand, 
Well; on went he for a ſcarch, and away went I for foul 
clothes. But mark the ſequel, maſter Brook: I ſuffer'd the 
pangs of three ſeveraldeaths : firſt, an intolerable fright, to be 
detected with a jealous rotten bell-weather ; next, to be com. 
paſs'd, like a good bilbo, in the circumference of a 4 

t 

5 By the Lord, a b:ck-baſket:} Thus the old quarto. The editor of 
the firſt folio, to avoid the penalty of the ſtatute of King James J. reads— 
Yes, &c. and the editor of the ſecond, which has been followed by the 


moderns, has made Falſtaff deſert his own character, and aſſume the lan-. 
guage of a Puritan, MALONE. 

The ſecond folio reads - yea; and I cannot diſcover wby this affirmative 
ſhould be conſidered as a mark of puritaniſm. Yea, at the time our 
comedy appeared, was in as frequent uſe as—yes z and is certainly put by 
Shakipeare into the mouths of many of his characters whoſe manners are 
widely difterent from thoſe of canting puriſts. STEEVENS-» 

6 So, before: „What a taking was he in, when your huſband alk d 
who was in the baſket!” but Ford had aſked no ſuch queſtion. Our au- 
thor ſeems ſeldom to have reviſed his plays. MALONE. 

Falltaff, in the preſent inſtance, may purpoſely exaggerate his alarms, 
that he may thereby enhance his merit with Fore, at whoſe purſe nis 
deſigns are ultimately levelled. STEEVENS. 

7 A Bilbo is a Spaniſh blade, of which the excellence is flexibleneſs and 
elaſticity, JoHNSON., 

Ziibs, from Bilbca, a city of Biſcay, where the beſt blades ate made. 

ES: STEEVENS 

s Thus the folio. The old quarto reads—of a pack; and pe raps 


* - i F. * 
rightly. Pedlar's packs are ſometimes of ſuch a ſize as to admit : y yi 
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ile to point, heel to head; and then, to be ſtopp'd in, like a 
ſtrong diſtillation, with ſtinking clothes that fretted in their 
own greaſe : think of that, —a man of my kidney, —think 
of that; that am as ſubjeR to heat, as butter; a man of con- 
tinual diſſolution and thaw ; it was a miracle, to ſcape ſuffo- 
cation, And in the height of this bath, when I was more 
than half ſtew'd in greaſe, like a Dutch diſh, to be thrown 
into the Thames, and cool'd, glowing hot, in that ſurge, like 
: horſe-ſhoe ; think of that, —hiſſing hot,—think of that, 
maſter Brook. 

Ford, In good ſadneſs, fir, J am ſorry that for my ſake you 
have ſuffer'd all this. My ſuit then is deſperate ; you'll un- 
lertake her no more. 

Fal. Maſter Brook, I will be thrown into Etna, as I have 
been into Thames, ere I will leave her thus. Her huſband is 
this morning gone a birding : I have received from her ano- 
ther embaſſy of meeting; 'twixt eight and nine is the hour, 
maſter Brook, 

Ford, *Tis paſt eight atready, fir. 

Fal. Is it? 1 will then addreſs me* to my appointment, 


boy I ſpeed ; and the conclugon ſhall be crown'd with your 
enjoying her: Adieu. You ſhall have her, maſter Brook; 
maſter Brook, you ſhall cuckold Ford. | [ Exit, 

Ford, Hum! ha! is this a viſion? is this a dream? do I 
lep? Maſter Ford, awake; awake, maſter Ford; there's a 
vole made in your beſt coat, maſter Ford, This tis to be 
by married ! 


ulf's deſcription 3 but who but a Lilliputian could be compaſſed in a 
pt?” MALoxx. 


Men he tells us, that formerly he was not an eagle's talon in the 
Kat, and could have crept through an alderman's thumb-ring,”” are we 
b ſuppoſe he has a literal meaning ?—and may not ſome future critick en- 
ure of us whether we ever ſaw any Pedlar's pack of ſuch a ſize as would 
"nan a perſon of Falſtaff's bulk?“ 
i Beides; — to try the flexibility of ſwords, it might have been uſual to 
Murvate them within a wooden circuit like that of a peck meaſure ; but 
Wo would have thought of making the ſame experiment within a ped/ar*s 
jab? STERVENS. 

Kidney in this phraſe now ſigniſies kind or qualities, but Falftaff means, 
ro whoſe kidnies are as fat as mine, Jounson, 

e. make myſelfready. STEEVENS» 


Come to me at your convenient leiſure, and you ſhall know 


Faſtaff deſignedly exaggerates the inconveniences of his ſituation, 
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married! this tis to have linen, and buck-baſkets — Well,! 
will proclaim myſelf what I am: I will now take the lecher; 
he is at my houſe : he cannot ſcape me; tis impoflible he 
ſhould ; he cannot creep into a half-penny purſe, nor into x 
Ex : but, leſt the devil that guides him ſhould aid 

im, I will ſearch impoſſible places. Though what I am! 
cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not, ſhall not make me 
tame : if I have horns to make one mad, let the proveth go 
with me, I'll be horn mad. [ Exit, 


ACT IV. SCENE I.“ 
T he Street, 
Enter Mr. Pact, Mrs, QUickLY, and WILLIAX. 


Mrs. Page. Is he at maſter Ford's already, think'ſt thou? 
Dick, Sure, he is by this; or will be preſently : but truly, 
he is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the water, 
Miſtreſs Furd deſires you to come ſuddenly, 
Mrs, Page. I'll be with her by and by; I'll but bring my 
young man here to ſchool: Look, where his maſter comes; 
*tis a playing-day, I ſee, 


3 There is no image which our author appears ſo fond of, as that of 
cuckold's horns. Scarcely a light character is introduced that does not 
endeavour to produce merriment by ſome alluſion to horned huſbands, 
As be wrote his plays for the ſtage rather than the preſs, he perhaps te- 
viewed them ſeldom, and did not obſerve this repetition ; or finding the 
zeſt, however frequent, till ſucceſsful, did not think Rs 

OHNSON, 

4 This is a very trifling ſcene, of no uſe to the plot, and I ſhould think 

of no great delight to the audience; but Shakſpeare beſt knew what 


We may ſuppoſe this ſcene to have been a very entertaining one to the 
audience * which it was written. Many of the old plays exhibit pedands 


of T<velfth Night. What you Will appeared in 1607. Tue Night ws 
firſt printed in 1623. STELVERS, 
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Enter Si, Hucn Evaxs, 


How now, fir Hugh ? no ſchool to-day ? 

Eva. No; maſter Slender is let the boys leave to play, 

Quick, Bleſſing of his heart! 

Mr:. Page, Sir Hugh, my huſband ſays, my ſon profits 
nothing in the world at his book; I pray you, aſk him ſome 
queſtions in his aceidence. 

Eva, Come hither, William ; hold up your head ; come. 

Mir. Page. Come on, firrah ; hold up your head; anſwer 
your maſter, be not afraid. 

Eva. William, how many numbers is in nouns ? 

Wil, Two. 


becauſe they ſay, od's nouns. 

Eva, Peace your tatlings. What is fair, William? 

Will. Pulcher, 

Quick, Poulcats! there are fairer things than poulcats, 
ſure, 

Eva, You are a very ſimplicity 'oman ; I pray you, peace. 
What is Lapis, William ? 
| Will, A ſtone. 

Eva. And what is a ſtone, William ? 

Wil, A pebble. 

Eve. No, it is Lapis; I pray you remember in your prain, 

Will. Lapis. | 

Eva, That is a good William, What is he, William, that 
goes lend articles ? 

Will, Articles are borrowed of the pronoun; and be thus 
declined, & ingulariter, nominativo, Hic, hæc, hoc. 

Eva, Nominativo, hig, hag, hog ;—pray you, mark: gent. 
tivo, bujus : Well, what is your accuſative caſe ? 

Will. Accuſativo, hinc, | 

va, I pray you, have your remembrance, child; Accuſa- 

| tro, hing, hang, hog. 


Wick, Hang hog is Latin for bacon, I warrant you. 


Gale, William 
Will, Oocative, O. 
Eva, Remember, William; focatiye is, carer, 
6 


Duick, 


Quick, Truly I thought there had been one number more; 


Eva, Leave your prabbles, oman. What is the focative 
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Duick, And that's a good root. 


Eva. Oman, forbear, 

Mrs. Page. Peace. 

Eva. What is your genitive caſe plural, William? 

Will. Genitive caſe ? 

Ewa. Ay. 

Will. Genitive,—horum, harum, horum.s 

Quick. Vengeance of Jenny's caſe! fie on her !—neyer 
name her, child, if ſhe be a whore, 

Eva. For ſhame, oman. 

Pick, You do ill to teach the child ſuch words: he 
teaches him to hick and to hack,“ which they'll do faſt 
enough of themſelves; and to call horum: — ſie upon you! 

Ewa, Oman, art thou lunatics? haſt thou no underſtand: 
ings for thy caſes, and the numbers of the genders? Thou 

art as fooliſh chriſtian creatures, as I would deſires, 

Mrs. Page, Pr'ythee, hold thy peace. 

Eva. Shew me now, William, ſome declenſions of your 
pronouns, 

Will. Forſooth, I have forgot. 

Ewa. It is ki, ke, cod; if you forget your kies, your d, 
and your cods, you muſt be preeches.s Go your ways, and 
play, go. 

Mrs. Page. He is a better ſcholar than I thought he was. 

Ewa. He is a good ſprag 9 memory, Farewell, miſtreſs 


Page. 
9 Mr, 


S Taylor, the water-poet, has borrowed this jeſt, ſuck as it is, in his 
character of a trumpet : 

« And come to borum, barum, whirum, then 

| « She proves a great proficient among men.” STEEVENS» 

6 Sir William Blackſtone thought that this, in Dame Quick!y's !an- 
guage, ſignifies „ to ſtammer or heſitate, as boys do in faying their leſ- 
ſons ;”* but Mr. Steevens, with more probability, ſuppoſes that it ſignifies, 2 
in her dialect, to do miſchief. Ma LOME. 

7 All this ribaldry is likewiſe found in Taylor the water- poet. 


STEEVENS» 7. 

8 Sir Hugh means to ſay—you muſt be breech'd, i. e, flog d. To whic] 
breech is to flog. T-. 
STEEVENS, 4 c 

9 Iam told that this word is ſtill uſed by the common people in the wtho 
neighbourhood of Bath, where it ſignifies ready, alert, ſprighty, and 8 * 


pronounced as if it was written——ſprack., STEEVENS. | 
A ſpackt lad or wench, ſays Ray, is apt to learn, ingenious. LED. 


$ 
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u. Page. Adieu, good fir Hugh. [Exit Sir Hucn,] 
Get you home, boy. — Come, we ſtay too long. [ Excunt, 


SCENE II. 


A Room in FokD's Houſe, 
Enter FALSTAFEF and Mrs, FoRD, 


Fal. Miſtreſs Ford, your ſorrow hath eaten up my ſuffer- 
ance : I ſee, you are obſequious in your love,* and | profeſs 
requital to a hair's breadth; not only, miſtreſs Ford, in the 
imple office of love, but in all the accoutrement, comple- 
ment, and ceremony of it, But are you ſure of your huſband 
now ? 

Mrs. Ford, He's a birding, ſweet fir John, 

Mrs. Page. | Within.) What hoa, goſſip Ford! what hoa! 

Mu. Ford, Step into the chamber, fir John. 

[Exit FALSTAPPFs 


Enter Mrs. PAGE. 


Mei. Page. How now, ſweetheart ? who's at home be- 
ides yourſelf ? | 
Mrs, Ford, Why, none but mine own people. 
Mrs, Page, Indeed ? 
Mr:. Ford. No, certainly :—Speak louder, [ Hides 
Mrs, Page, Truly, I am ſo glad you have nobody here. 
Mrs, Ford, Why ? | 
Mrs, Page. Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes“ 
Again he ſo takes on! yonder with my huſband ; ſo rails 
againſt all married mankind ; ſo curſes all Eve's' daughters, 
of what complexion ſoever ; and ſo buffets himſelf on the 
brehead, crying, Peer-out, peer-out { 5 that any madneſs, I ever 
et 
* $9, in Hamlet: i 
cc for ſome term 
© To do ob ſeguious ſorrow.” 
The epithet obſequious reters, in both inſtances, to the ſeriouſneſs with 
ck ob/equies, or funeral ceremonies, are performed. STEEVENS» 
7 — lune J i. e. lunacy, frenzy. STEEVENS, 
19 take on, which is now uſed for to grieve, ſeems to be uſed by our 
wthor for to rage. Perhaps it was applied to any pallion, Jon RSO. 
lat is, appear Lern. Shakſpeare is at his old lunes. JonNnSHN 
| Shakſpeare 
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yet beheld, ſeem'd but tameneſs, civility, and patience, 9 
— diſtemper he is in now: I am glad the fat knight is no! 
ere, 

Mrs. Ford, Why, does he talk of him ? 

Mrs. Page. Of none but him; and ſwears, he was carried 
out, the lait time he ſearch'd for him, in a baſket : protefs 0 
my huſband, he is now here; and hath drawn him ard the 
reſt of their company from their ſport, to make another ey. 
2 of his ſuſpicion ; but I am glad the knight is not 

ere; now he ſhall fee his own foolery. 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he, miſtreſs Page? 

Mrs. Page. Hard by; at ſtreet end; he will be here ann, 
Mrs. Ford, I am undone !—the knight is here, 

Ars. Page. Why, then you are utterly ſhamed, and he'; 
but a dead man. What a woman are you ?—Away ith 
him, away with him ; better ſhame than murder, 

Mrs. Ford, Which way ſhould he go? how ſhould I be. 
Row him ? Shall I put him into the baſket again ? 


Re-enter FALSTAFE, 


Fal. No, I'll come no more i' the baſket : May I not go 
out, ere he come ? 

Mrs, Page, Alas, three of maſter Ford's brothers watch 
the door with piſtols,® that none ſhall iſſue out; otherwiſe 
E might flip away ere he came. But what make you 

ere 7 7 

Fal. What ſhall I do ?—T'll creep up into the chimney. 

Mrs. Ford. There they always oh to diſcharge their bird. 
ing-pieces : Creep into the kiln-hole,® - 

at, 


Shakſpeare here refers to the practice of children, when they call on 3 
ſnail to puſh forth his horns : 
% Peer out, peer out, peer out of your hole, 
6 Or elſe I'll beat you black as a coal.“ HExNLgEY. 
6 This is one of Shakſpeare's anachroniſms. Dovex. 
Thus, in Pericles, Prince 7 Tyre, Thaliard ſays, 
1 — i ] 
6 Can get him once within my piſtol's length,“ &c. : 
and Thaliard was one of the courtiers of Antiochus the third, who reigned 


200 years before Chriſt; a period rather too early for the uſe of pH. 
STEEVENG: 


7 i, e. what do you bere. MATLONE. 
I ſuſpect, theſe words belong to Mrs, Page See Mis, Ford's nect 


ſoec rb. 
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Fal. Where is it? | h 

Mrs. Ford, He will ſeek there on my word. Neither 
eſs, coffer, cheſt, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an ab- 
&r2& 9 for the remembrance of ſuch places, and goes to them 
hy his note: There is no hiding you in the houſe, 

Fal. I'll go out then. 

Mrs, Page. If you go out in your own ſemblance, you die, 
ir ohn. Unleſs you go out diſguis'd,— 

Mr. Ford. How might we diſguiſe him? 

Mi. Page. Alas the day, I know not. There is no 
woman's gown. big enough for him; otherwiſe, he might 
put on 2 hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and ſo eſcape. 

fal. Good hearts, deviſe ſomething; any extremity, 
vther than a miſchief, 

ri, Fird, My maid's aunt, the fat woman of Brentford, 
bs a gown above. 

U. Page. On my word, it will ſerve him; ſhe's as big as 
de is: and there's her thrum'd hat, and her muffler too: * 
Run up, fir John. | 
Mer. Ford, Go, go, ſweet fir John: miſtreſs Page, and I, 


0 vill look ſome linen for your head. 

Mr:, Page. Quick, quick; we'll come dreſs you ſtraight : 
h put on the gown the while. [Exit FALSTAFF» 
ſe Mr:, Ford. I would, my huſband would meet him in this 


ſhape ; he cannot abide the old woman of Brentford ; he 
(wears, ſhe's a witch; forbade her my houſe, and hath 
fireatn'd to beat her. 
Mr:, Page, Heaven guide him to thy huſband's cudgel ; 
nd the devil guide his cudgel afterwards ! 
irs, Ford. But is my huſband coming? 1 
2 


ech. That, however, may be a ſecond thought; a correction of her 


* i.e, a liſt, an inventory. SrERVE NS. 
Rather, a ſhort note or deſcription, MAaLont. 


* The thrum js the end of a weaver's warp, and we may ſuppoſe, was 


bels that covered the face. STEEVENS. 

= muffler was a part of female attire, which only covered the lower 
ul of the face. Doucx. | 

A bum d hat was made of very coarſe woollen cloth. Thrum'd is, 
med of thrumt. MALONE, 


mer propoſal ; but the other ſuppoſition is more probable, MA TONE. 


led for the purpoſe of making coarſe hats. A muffler was ſome part of 
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Mrs. Page. Ay, in you ſadneſs, is he; and talks of f. 
baſket too, kowſoever he hath had intelligence. | 
Mrs. Ford, We'll try that; for I'll appoint my men 
carry the baſket again, to meet him at the door with it, 23 
they did laſt time. 
Mrs. Page. Nay, but he'll be here preſently: lets gg 
dreſs him like the witch of Brentford, 
Mrs. Ford. I'll firſt direct my men, what they ſhall do 
with the baſket, Go up, I'll bring linen for him Rraig]t, 
Exit, 
Mrs. Page. Hang him, diſhoneſt varlet? we * mil. 
uſe him enough. 
We'll leave a proof, by that which we will do, 
Wives may be merry, and yet honeſt too: 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh; 
Tis old but true, Still favine eat all the draft. ¶ Exit 


Re-enter Mrs. FoRD, with tavo Servants, 


Mrs. Ford. Go, firs, take the baſket again on your ſhoul- 
ders; your maſter is hard at door; if he bid you ſet it down, 
obey him : quickly, deſpatch, [Exit 

1. Serv, Come, come, take it up, 

2. Serv, Pray heaven, it be not full of the knight again, 

1. Serv, J hope not; I had as lief bear ſo much lead. 


Enter Foxy, Pace, SHALLow, Carvs, and Sir Hron 
EVANS. 


Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, maſter Page, have you any 
way then tounfool me again? Set down the baſket, villain = 
Somebody call my wile: You, youth in a baſket, coms 
out here —O, you panderly raſcals ! there's a knot, a ging, 
a pack, a conſpiracy, againſt me: Now ſhall the devil bs 
ſhamed. What! wife, I ſay! come, come forth; bebol 
what honeſt clothes you ſend forth to bleaching. 

Page. Why, this paſſes !5 Maſter Ford, you are not to; 
looſe any longer ; you muſt be pinion'd, p 

va 


3 This is a proverbial ſentence, Marone. 
4 Ging was anciently uſed for gang. MALONE. 
5 The force of the phraſe I did not underſtand, when 3 ferent 


0 


9 
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zva. Why, this is lunatics! this is mad as a mad dog 
Sal. Indeed, maſter Ford, this is not well; indeed, 


Enter Mrs, ForD. 


Fond. So fay I too, ſir.— Come hither, miſtreſs Ford; 
ſtreſs Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife, the vir- 
10us creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband l—. 
I ſaſpe&t without cauſe, miſtreſs, do I ? | 

Mr. Ford. Heaven be my witneſs, you do, if you ſuſpe& 


's me in any diſhoneſty. 
. Fird, Well ſaid, brazen- face; hold it out. Come forth, 
inh. [ Pulls the clothes ont of the baſket, 


Page, This paſſes ! 

Mrs. Ford, Are you not aſhamed ? let the clothes alone, 
Fird, T ſhall find you anon. 

Eva, Tis unreaſonable! Will you take up your wife's 
othes ? Come away. | 
F;rd, Empty the baſket, I ſay. 

Mrs, Ford, Why, man, why,— 

lord. Maſter Page, as I am a man, there was one convey'd 
ut of my houſe yeſterday in this haſket : Why may not he 
ethere again? In my houſe I am ſure he is: my intelligence 
$true; my jealouſy is reaſonable : Pluck me out all the 


bs. | 
| * Ford. If you find a man there, he ſhall die a flea's 
Kath, 

Page, Here's no man. 

dal, By my fidelity, this is not well, maſter Ford: this 
wongs you. | 

Ea. Maſter Ford, you muſt pray, and not follow the 
Wpinations of your own heart: this is jealouſies. 

Herd. Well, he's not here I ſeek for 

Page. No, nor no where elſe, but in your brain. 

ford, Help to ſearch my houſe this one time: if I find 
u what I ſeek, ſhow no colour for my extremity, let me 
for 


ion of Shakſpeare was prepared and therefore gave theſe two words 
Fart of an imperfe& ſentence. One of the obſolete ſenſes of the verb, 
10 1s to go beyond bounds, STEVENS. 

' This is below your character, unworthy of your underſtanding, in- 
n to your honour, Jon xSsO. : 
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for ever be your table-ſport ; let them ſay of me, As jealgy; 10 
as Ford, that ſearch'd a hollow walnut for his wife's lemag. 
Satisfy me once more; once more ſearch with me. 1 

Mrs, Ford. What koa, miſtreſs Page! come you, and the ill 
old woman down ; my huſband will come into the chamber, A 
Ford. Old woman! What old woman's that ? bo. 


Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of Brentford, 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ! Hare! F 
not forbid her my houſe? She comes of errands, does ſhe? dee 
We are ſimple men; we do not know what's brought to paſs 
under the profeſſion of fortune-telling. She works by 
charms,* by ſpells, by the figure, and ſuch daubery ? as thi ſos | 
is; beyond our element: we know nothing. Come down, WW tra 


you witch, you hag you; come down, I ſay. 5 
Mer. Ford. Nay, good, ſweet huſband ;—good gentlemen, . gem 
let him not ſtrike the old woman. V 
| U 


Euter FALSTAFP in women's clothes, led by Mi. Pac ;. 
Mr. Page, Come, mother Prat, come, give me your 
hand, $ 


Ford. I'll prat her; — Out of my door, you * = 
71) ww 


7 Leman, i, e. lover, is derived from leef, Dutch, beloved, 7 man, fame: 

TEEVENS, Fre 

® Concerning ſome old 2-9man of Brentford, there are ſeveral ballads; + ( 

among the reſt, Julian of Brentford's laſt Will and Teſtament, 1 275 5 So, 
| TERYENS. 


This without doubt is the perſon here alluded to; for in the eu 
quarto. Mrs, Ford ſays—* my maid's aunt, Gillian of Breniford, ha: 
gown above.” So alſo, in Weſtward Hoe, a comedy, 1607 : © I dou» 
that old hag, Gillian of Brentford, Las bexwitch'd me,” Maroxs. 

Mr. Stcevens, perhaps, has been miſled by the vague expreſſionof the 
Stationers' book. Jy! of Breymford's Teftament, to which he ſeems i 
allude, was written by Robert, and printed by William Copland, og 
before 1599- But this, the only publication, it is believed, concerning 
the above lady, at preſent known, is certainly no ballad, RI TS. 

Julian of Brainford's Teftament is mentioned by Laneham in his _ 
from Killingevorth Caſtle, 1575, amongſt many other works of eſtabiiint 
Notoriety. HENLEY» 

9 Dauberies are counterfeits ; diſguiſes. STEEVENS» "we 

Perhaps rather—ſuch groſs Falſbood, and impoſition. In our au” 1 
time a dauber and a plaſterer were ſynonymous. To lay it on vt 


trotvel was a phraſe of that time, applied to one who uttered a L 0 
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Lats him.] you rag, you baggage, you polecat, you 
ronyon !3 out! out! I'll conjure you, I'll fortune-tell you. 
[Exit FALSTAPF, 
M. Page. Are you not aſhamed? I think, you have 
kill's the poor woman. X 
Mr:, Ford, Nay, he will do it; —'Tis a goodly credit 
for you. | : 
Ford, Hang her, witch! | 
Eva. By yea and no, I think, the 'oman is a witch in- 
deed: I like not when a 'oman has a great peard ; I ſpy a 
great peard under her muffler, 4 
Ford, Will you follow, gentlemen ? I beſeech you, follow; 
ſz but the iſſue of my jealouſy : if I cry out thus upon no 
trail, never truſt me when I open again. 
Page. Let's obey his humour a little further: Come, gen- 
tlemen, [Exennt Pact, Fox, SHALLOw, and EVANS, 
Mrr. Page. Truſt me, he beat him moſt pitifully. 
Mrs, Ford. Nay, by the maſs, that he did not; he beat 
him moſt unpitifully, methought, 3 
N. 


father, that poor rag. Ms. Rowe unneceſſarily diſmiſſed this word, 
and introduced bag in its place. Marton. 

3 Ronyon, applied to a woman, means, as far as can be traced, much the 
lame with ſea!l or ſcab ſpoken of a man. Jonx$0N, 

From Ropneux, Fr. STEEVENS. 

+ One of the marks of a ſuppoſed witch was a beard. 

So, in The Duke's Miſtreſs, 1638 : 

« ——— a chin, without all controverſy, good 
« To goa fiſhing with; a witches beard on't.“ 

See alſo Macbeth, Act I. ſc. iii. 

The muffler (as I have learnt fince our laſt ſheet was worked off) was a 
din piece of linen that covered the lips and chin. See the figures of two 
market-women, at the bottom of G. Hoefnagle's curious plate of Nonſuch, 
n Braunii Civitates Orbis Terrarum ; Part V. Plate I. See likewiſe the 
tom of the view of Shrewſbury, &c. ibid. Part VI. Plate II. where the 
ſemale peaſant ſeems to wear the ſame article of dreſs. See alſo a 
duntry. woman at the corner of Speed's map of England. Srrrvxxs. 

As the ſecond ftratagem, by which Falſtaff eſcapes, is much the groſſer 
if the two, I wiſh it had been practiſed firſt. It is very unlikely that 


ived, would ſuffer him to eſcape in ſo flight a diſguiſe, Jounson. 


the paſſage of the game, Tc ery ent, is to open or bark. 


1 This opprobrious term is again uſed in Timon of Athens + © thy 


ford, having been ſo deceived before, and knowing that he had been de - 
5 The exprefſion is taken from the hunters. Trail is the ſcent left 


Jonxsex. 
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Mrs. Page. I'll have the cudgel hallow'd, and hung g. 
the altar ; it hath done meritorious ſervice, 8 

Mrs. Ford. What think you? May we, with the warrary 
of woman-hood, and the witneſs of a good conſcience, pur. 
ſue him with any further revenge? 

Mrs. Page. The ſpirit of wantonneſs is, ſure, ſcared out 
of him, it the devil have him not in fee-ſimple, with fins 
and recovery, he will never, I think, in the way of waſte 
attempt us again,” | 
i * Ford. Shall we tell our huſbands how we have ferred 

im 
Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means; if it be but to ſcrape the 


figures out of your huſband's brains. If they can find in 


their hearts, the poor unvirtuous fat knight ſhall be any fur. 
ther afflicted, we two will ftill be the miniſters. 

Mrs. Ford. I'll warrant, they'll have him publickly 
ſhamed : and, methinks, there would be no period 5to the 
jeſt, ſhould he not be publickly ſhamed, 

Mrs. Page. Come, to the forge with it then, ſhape it; 


I would not have things cool, | [ Exeunt, 
SCENE III. 
A. Room in the Garter Inn, 


Enter Hos r and BarDoLen, 


Bard. Sir, the Germans deſire to have three of your hor- 
ſes: the duke himſelf will be to-morrow at court, and they 
are going to meet him, 
He. What duke ſhould that be, comes ſo ſecretly ? I hear 
not of him in the court: Let me ſpeak with the gentlemen; 
they ſpeak Engliſh ? Pap 

art, 


6 Our author had been long enough in an attorney's office to learn that 
fee ſimple is the largeſt eftate, and fine and recovery the ffrongeſt ajjurany 
known to Engliſh law. RITSON. 

7 i. e. he will not make further attempts to ruin us, by corrupting our 
virtue, and deftroying our reputation. STEEVENS. 

s Shakſpeare ſeems, by no period, to mean, no proper cataſtrophe. ot 
this Hanmer was ſo well perſuaded, that he thinks it neceſſary to rea- 
no right period. STEEVENS. 

Our author often uſes period, for end or concluſion, Mal ox x- 
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Nerd. Ay, fir; I'll call them to you. 

Ha. They ſhall have my horſes; but I'll make them pay, 
I'll ſauce them: they have had my houſes a week at com- 
mand; I have turn'd away wy other gueſts : they muſt come 


of;9 I'll ſauce them: Come. [ Exeunt, 
SCENE IV. 
Room in Ford's Hor ſe, 


[xr Pace, FoxD, Mrs. Pace. Me. For, and Si 
Hucn Eva xs, 


vo, Tis one of the peſt diſcretions of a oman as ever I 
did look upon. 
Page. And did he ſend you both theſe letters at an inſtant ? 
Mrs. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 
Ford. Pardon me, wife: Henceforth do what thou wilt; 
[ :ather will ſuſpe& the ſun with cold,“ 


Je come off, is, fo pay. STEEVENS, 

« They muſt come off, (fays mine hoſt,) I'll ſauce them,” This paſ- 
fage has exerciſed the criticks, It is altered by Dr. Warburton ;z but there 
1s no corruption, and Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted it. The quo- 
tation, however, from Maſſinger, which is referred to likewiſe by Mr. 
Edwards in his Canons of Criticiſm, ſcarcely ſatisfied Mr. Heath, and 
Tal leſs Mr, Capell, who gives us, „ They muſt net come off.“ It is 
ſtrange that any one, converſant in old language, ſhould hcfitate at this 
phraſe, Take another quotation or two, that the difficulty may be effect- 
ually removed for the future, In John Hey wood's play of The Fur P*';, 
the tedlar ſays s 

If yon be willing to buy, 
% Lay down money, come off quickly.“ 

la The Widow, by Jonſon, Fletcher, and Middleton, —“ if Le will 
nz off roundly, he'll ſet him free too. And again, in Fenner's Cænfgte 
nnnevealth : except I would come F roundly, I mould be bar'd of 
Vat priviledge,”” & c. FARMER, 

The phraſe is uſed by Chaucer, Friar's Tale, 238. edit, Urry : 

Come off, and let me riden haſtily, 
« Give me twelve pence; I may no longer tarie.”” 

: TyYRWHITT., 

* Thus the modern editions. The old ones read—with geld, Which 
de mean, I rather will ſuſpect the ſun can be a thict, or be couprod by 
8 bribe, than thy honour can be betrayed to wantonneſs, Mr. Rowe 
ently made the change, which ſucceeding editors have as ſilently adopted. 
# '109ght of a fimilar kind occurs in Henry IV, P. I: 
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Than thee with wantonneſs : now doth thy honour fland, T 
In him that was of late an heretick, R 
As firm as faith, J. 
Page. Tis well, 'tis well; no more, 
Be not as Extreme in ſubmiſſion, In 
As in offence; By 
But let our plot go forward: let our wives | 
Yet once again, to make us publick ſport, Th 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat Klo, Di 
Where we may take him, and diſgrace him for it, ] 
Ford. There is no better way than that they ſpoke of. An 
Page. How! to ſend him word they'll meet him in the Wh 
park at midnight! fie, fie ; he Il never come. J 
Ewa, You ſay, he bas been thrown in the rivers; and 
has been grievouſly peaten, as an old oman: methinks, WW Nar 


there ſhould be terrors in him, that he ſhould not come; 
methinks, his fleſh is puniſh'd, he ſhall have no deſires, 
Page. So think I too. 
Mrs, Ford. Deviſe but how you'll uſe him when he comes, 
And let us two deviſe to bring him thither. 
Mrs. Page. There is an old tale goes, that Herne the 
hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor foreſt, 
Doth all the winter time, at ſtill midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd horns ; 
And there he blaſts the tree, and takes the cattle ;3 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and ſhakes a chain 
In a moſt hideous and dreadful manner : | 
You have heard of ſuch a ſpirit ; and well you know, 


The T rat! 
« Shall the bleſſed ſen of heaven prove a micher *” * Th 
1 have not, however, diſplaced Mr. Rowe's emendation; as 2 z 
preſerve old readings, without diſtinction, may ſometimes prove as injuris ruf 
eus to our author's reputation, as a defrre to introduce new ones, witheu 
attention to the quaintne is of phraſeology then in uſe. S ETVYXS. 944 
So, in V. icrard fer Smelts, a pamphlet which Shakſpcare certainly an 
read: J aniwrre in the behalte of one, who is as free from diſtoyaitic 4 
us tbe ſunre frem darkneſs, or the fire from col D. A huſband is ſpeakinge Diffuſe 
his wite. MALOSE. | — —_— 
3 To tate, in Shakſpeare, ſignfics d ſeize or ſtrike with a 6iſcale, thy if 
dlaſt. So, in Lear : 5 
66 Strike her young bones, 7. 


„eta airs, with lameneis. Joxxten. 
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The ſuperſtirious idle-headed eld4 
Receiv'd, and did deliver to our age, 
]his tale of Herne the hunter for a truth, 
Page, Why, yet there want not many, that do fear 
jn deep of night to walk by this Herne's oak: 
But what of this ? 
Mrs. Ford. Marry, this is our device; 
That Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us, 
Diſguis'd like Herne, with huge horns on his head, 
Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he'll come, 
And in this ſhape ; When you have brought him thither, 
What ſhall be done with him? what is your plot? 
Mr. Page. That likewiſe have we thought upon, and 
thus: 
Nan Page my daughter, and my little ſon, 
And three or four more of their growth, we'll dreſs 
like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands; upon a ſudden, 
As Falſtaff, ſhe and I, are newly met, 
let them from forth a ſaw-pit ruſh at once 
With ſome diffuſed ſong ;* upon their ſight, 
Ne to in great amazedneſs will fly: 
Then let them all encircle him about, 


And, 
* Fidſcems to be uſed here, for what our poet calls in Macbeth the 
ler 8 It is employed in Meaſure for Meaſuce, to expreſs age and 
repituge 2 

«© ——doth beg the alme 

„Of palſied eld.“ STEFVENS. | 
I rather imagine it is uſed here for ad perſons. Marton. 
Ine primitive ſignification of urchin is a hedge-hog. In this ſenſe it 
uſed in The Tempeſt, Hence it comes to figniſy any thing little and 
Kult, Oupb is the Teutonick word for a fairy or goblin. | 
STEEVENS. 
ond the bounds of nature, ſuch as thoſe whole ſubject is fairy land. 

WarBURkTON, 
Vifuſed may mean confuſed. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 553: Rice 
MN ne, (I. e. Cardinal Wolſey,) peak you Welch to him: I doubt not 
thy (peech ſhall be more fue to him, than his French ſhall be to 
e Torrzr. 
by diffaſed ſ/ng, Shakſpeare may mean ſuch unconnected ditties as mad 
N 


: pe: ple 


da d N ſed ſong ſigniſies a ſong that ſtrikes out into wild ſentiments 
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And, fai ry-like, to-pinch the unclean knight; 
And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread, 
In ſhape prophane. 
Mrs. Ford. And till he tell the truth, 
Let the ſuppoſed faicies pinch him ſound, 
And burn him with their tapers, 
Mrs, Page. The truth being known, 
We'll all preſent ourſelves ; diſ-horn the ſpirit, 
And mock him home to Windſor, 


Ford. 4 
people ſing. Kent, in X. Lear, when he has determined to aſſume an 1 
appearance foreign to his own, declares his re ſolution to diffuſe his ſpect, 
ij. e. to give it a wild and irregular turn, STgtvans. A 


With ſome diffuſed feng 3] i. e. wild, irregulaf, diſcordant. That this 
was the meaning of the word, I have ſhown in a note on another play by a 
pailage from one of Greene's pamphlets, in which he calls adreſs of which Fo 
rhe different parts were made after the faſhions of different countries, 
«« a diffuſed attire.” MaALons. 

7 This uſe of to in compoſition with verbs, is very common in Gower 
and Chaucer, but muſt have been rather antiquated in the time of Shak« 
ſpeare. See, Gower, De Confeſſione Amanti, B. IV. fol. 7: 

« All ter tore is myn arale,” 
And Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1169: 
44 mouth and noſe to-breke,"? 

The conſtruction will otherwiſe be very hard. TyzwatrTry, 

I add a few more inſtances, to ſhow that this uſe of the prepoſition ts 
was not entirely antiquated in the time of our author, So, in Spenſer's 
Faery Queen, B. IV. e. 79: 


«« With briers and buſhes all fo-rent and ſcratched,” 1 

Again, B. V. c. 8: | part 

c With locks all looſe, and raiment all ta- tere.“ Ll; 

Again, B. V. c. 9: | * 

, % Made of ſtrange ſtuffe, but all to-<vorne and ragged, Vet 

| « And underneath the breech was all to- torre and jagged,” ce 

Again, in The Three Lords of Lordon, 1590: VB. 
% The poſt at which he runs, and all ro. burns it.“ 

Again, in Arden of Fewucyſbam, 1 592: | #1 

« Watchet ſattin doublet, all to-te/ n.» STEFVENS. _ !tto x 

The editor of Gawin Douglas's Tranſlation of the /Eneid, fol. Eds a tc 

1710, obſerves in his General Rules for the Underſtanding the Languegt, « v 

that to prefixed, in antient wiiters, has little or no fignificancys, but wit * 

put before it, ſigniſies alicgeti er. Since, Milton has ““ were ali te. tui· » F 

fled. See Comm, v. 380. Warton's edit. It is not likely that this Fenes 

practice was become antiquated in the time of Shakſpeare, as Mr. Tyr. x 


whitt ſuppoſes, HouT WIr x. 
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Ford. The children muſt 
Be pratis'd well to this, or they'll ne'er do't. 

Eva, I will teach the children their behaviours ; and T will 
be like a jack-an-apes alſo, to burn the knight with my 
taber, 

Ford. That will be excellent. T'll go buy them vizards, 

Mrs. Page. My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Page, That filk will I go buy ;—and in that time? 


Shall maſter Slender teal my Nan away, [ 4jide. 
| And marry her at Eton, — Go, ſend to Falſtaff ſtraight, 
Fed. Nay, I'll to him again in name of Brook: 

1 He'll tell me all his purpoſe ; - Sure, he'll come. 

5 Mrs. Page. Fear not you that: Go, get us properties, 

| And tricking for our fairies.? 

2 Eva, Let us about it: It is admirable pleaſures, and fery 
þ honeſt knaveries, Exenat Pa, bop, aud KNant, 
85 Mu. Page. Go, miſtreſa Ford, 

dea! Quickly to fir John, to know His mind, 

. & eit M4, Fox d. 


Ii to the doctor; he hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an Idee; 
And he my huſband beſt of all affectz: 

3 the doctor is well money d, and his friends 


* N 3 Totent 
The idea of this ſtratagem, &. m'ght have been adapted from 
part of the entertainment pr pred by Thomas Churchyard for Queen 
LIizabeth at Norwich: And theſe boys, &c. were to play by a deu'ſe 
degrees the Phayries, and to daunce (as neere as could be ymagined) 
xe the Phayries. Their attire, and comming ſo ſtrangely out, I know 
male the Queenes highneſſe ſmyle and laugh withali, &c. 1 7edde the 
) Fool ſbe Pbayries a daunce, &c and as I heard ſaid, it was well taken.“ 
STEEVENS. 
9 Mr, Theobald, referring that time to the time of buying the ſilk, alters 
tie, But ther» is no need of any change; that tine evidently relat- 
% to the tim of the maſk with which Falltaff was to be entertained, 
ad which makes the whole ſubject of this dialogue, Therefore the 
tommon reading is right. WARBURLIOR. 
1 are little incident al neceſſaries to a theatre, excluſive of 
"nes and dreſſes. So, in The Taming of a retro: © a ſhoulder of 
autton for a property.” STEEVENS. 
To rrich, is to dreſs out. STEEVBNS. 
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Potent at court ; he, none but he, ſhall have her, 


Though twenty thouſand worthier come to crave her. , 
| 
SCENE V. 

A Room in the Garter Inn, ; 
Enter Hoſt and S1MyLe, f 

Het. What would'ſt thou have, boor? what, thich- Hu! 
ſpcak, breathe, diſcuſs; brief, ſhort, quick, ſnap. , 

Sim, Marry, fir, I come to ſpeak with fir John Falſaf 
from maſter Slender. h 


Haſti. There's his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his fland- y 
ing- bed, and truckle-bed ; 5 tis painted about with the ſtory 
of the prodigal, freſh and new: Go, knock and call; bell 
ſpeak like an Azthropophaginian © unto thee : Knock, I ſay, 

Simp. There's an old woman, a fat woman, gone up into 8 
his chamber; I'll be ſo bold as ſtay, fir, till ſhe come down ; 


1 come to ſpeak with her, indeed. | x 
He. Ha! a fat woman! the knight may be robbed : Il a 
call. —Bully knight! Bully fir John! ſpeak from thy lungs 
military: Art thou there ? it is thine hoſt, thine Ephctian,! 
calls, | 
Fal. [abœve.] How now, mine hoit ? | 
H. g 
* 
4 I mect with this term of abuſe in Warner's A bien's Erg/and, 1002, e 
Book VI. chap. 30; Hy 
66 That he, ſo foul a tick - Min, ould ſo fair a lady catch.“ Sim 
STIEVENT, If 
. a . % SN ; f | 
S The uſual furniture of chambers in that time was a ſtandig as, 3 
under which was a frechle, rruckle, cr run ing bed. In the ſtanding-bed bh 
lay the maſter, and inthe truckle bed the ſervant. So, in Hau's 4799 i 
of a Scræile Tutor: we 
| SE” ere 
« He lieth in the truclle-Bed, 1 
« While his young maſter lieth o'er his head. JonNSOR. ora 
6 j. e. a cannibal. S-e Orbe/lp, Act I. ſc. iii. It is here ules 33 
ſounding word to aſtonich Simp/e, Epbeſian, which follows, has no 01 2 
meaning. STEVENS. TS open. 
7 This was a cant term of the time. So, in X. Henry IF. V. * * 
Act II. ſc. ii. P. Hen y. What company? Page. ie My a | 
| Mer 


or the old church.” Maiouxsg. 
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Hiſt, Here's a Bohemian. Tartar * tarries the coming down 


of thy fat woman: Let her deſcend, bully, let her deſcend ; 


my chambers are honourable ; Fie! privacy ? fie! 


Euter FALSTAFF, 

Fal. There was, mine hoft, an old fat woman even now 
with me; but ſhe's gone, 
Sinp. Pray you, fc, was't not the wiſe woman of Brent- 

ford ? 9 

Fal. Ay, marry was it, muſcle-ſhell; * What would you 
with her? 

Simp. My maſter, fir, my maſter Slender, ſent to her, ſeeing 
her go thorough the ſtreets, to know, fir, Whether one Nym, 
ür, that bzguiled him of a chain, had the chain, or no. 

Fal. I ſpake with the old woman about it. 

Limp. And what ſays ſhe, [ pray fir ; 

Fal. Marry, the ſays, that the very ſame man, that be- 
guled maſter Slender of his chain, cozen d him ot it. 

Simp, I would, I could have ſpoken with the woman her- 
ſelf; 1 had other things to have ſpoxen with her too, from 
hun, 

Fal, What are they ? let us know, 

Hit, Ay, come; quick. 

Simp, I may not conceal them, fir. 

Fal. Conceal them, or thou dieft, 3 

Simp, Why, fir, they were nothing but about miſtreſs Anne 

N 4 Page; 

The French call a Belemian what we call a Gypſey ; but I believe the 
Hoſt means nothing more than, by a wild appellation, to inſinuate that 
Simple makes a ſtrange appearance, JOHN$ON« 

In Germany there were ſeveral companies of vagabonds, &c. called Tar- 
bart and Zigens, „ Theſe were the ſame in my opinion,” ſays Mezerayy 
* as thoſe the French call Bobemians, and the Engliſh Gypfies,*? 

ToLLETs 

? In our author's time female dealers in paimiſtry and fortune-telling 
were uſually denominated 2viſe women, REED. 

This appellation occurs in Hur Verſion of the Bible. Her ꝛoiſe ladies 
ue ed her, yea the returned anſwer to herſelf.” Judges v. 29. 

STEEVENS: 


He calls poor Simple muſecle-ſhell, becauſe he ſtands with his mouth 
open. Jonngsov. 


Simp. I may not conceal them, fire 
Fal. Conceal them, or thou dieſt.] In both theſe inſtances, Dr. Far- 
wer thinks we ſhould read reveal. STEEVENS, 
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Page; to know, if it were my maſter's fortune to have he- 
Or no, 


Fal. Tis, *tis his fortune, 


Simp. What, fir ? | 
Fal. To have her,—or no: Go; ſay, the woman told f 
me ſo. a 
>" May I be ſo bold to ſay fo, fir? 
Fal. Ay, fir Tike ; who more bold ? 4 
Limp. I thank your worſhip ; I ſhall make my maſter glad 
with theſe tidings. [ Exi! SIMPLY, 
Heft. "Thou art clerkly,s thou art clerkly, fir 10hs ; Way 
there a wiſe woman with thee ? d 
Fal. Ay, that there was, mine hoſt ; one, that hath tavslt 
me more wit than ever I learn'd before in my !ife: and] ye 
paid nothing for it ncither, but was paid for my learning, tr 
Huter PARDOLPH, + 
Bard. Out, alas, fir ! cozenage! meer cozenage ! _ 
Hf. Where be my horſes ? ſpeak well of them, varlctta, | 
Bard. Run away with the cozeners : for ſo ſoon as I came 
beyond Eton, they threw me off, from behind one of them, | be 
ina ſlough of mire ; and ſet ſpurs, and away, like three Ger- WW 
man devils, three Doctor Fauſtuſes.? tra. 
Heft. They are gone but to meet the duke, villain: do not we. 
ſay, they be fled; Germans are honeſt men. — 
ne 
Enter Sir Huch EvAxs. pro! 
Eva. Where is mine hoſt ? 
Heft. What is the matter, fir ? 7M x 
Ea. fears, 
4 In the firſt edition, it ſtands: em, 
4% 1 Tik-, who more bolde.” And ſhould plainly be read here, 4 
fir Tike, &c. FARMER. . 
The folio reads — Ay, fir, lite, &c. M ALONE. 1 Pr. 
S i. e. ſcholar-like. STEEVENS. aore 
6 He alludes to the beating which he had juft received. The ſame p 2 Pri 
on words occurs in Cymbeline, Act V: ſorry you have raid to Pex 
much, and ſorry that you are paid too much? STEEVENS. "7 
To pay, in our author's time, often ſignified to beat, So, in N he 
Henry IV. P. J. — ſeven of the eleven I paid.” MALORN E. im, 


7 Fobn Fauſt, commonly called Doctor Funſtus, was 4 Germans 2 
lowe's Play on this ſubject had ſufficiently familiarized Bardoſph's h In t 
to our author's audience. STEEVENS, | 
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og. Have a care of your entertainments: there is a 
friend of mine come to town, tells me, there is three couzin 
germans, that has cozen'd all the hoſts of Readings, of Maiden- 
head, of Colebrook, of horſes and money. ß tell you for 

vod-will, look you : you are wiſe, and full of gibes and 
vouting- ſtogs; and *tis not convenient you ſhould be cozen'd: 


Fare you well, [ Exit, 
| Enter Carvs, 
! 
1 Caius, Vere is mine Hf? de Farterre. 
3 Hit. Here, maſter doctor, in perplexity, and doubtful 
dilemma, 
t Caius, T cannot tell vat is dat : But it is tell-a me, dat 


vo make grand preparation for a duke de Farmary : by my 

trot, dere is do duke, dat the court is know to come: I tell 

you for good vill: adieu. [ Exit. 

Ht, Hue and cry, villain, go: —aſſiſt me, knight; I am 
undone:— fly, run, hue and cry, villain! I am undone ! 


* [ Exeunt Holt and BAR bobrx. 
* Fal. I would, all the world might be cozen'd ; for I have 
m, deen cozen'd, and beaten too. It it ſhould come to the ear 
col the court, how I have been transform'd, and how my 

transformation hath been waſh'd and cudgel'd, they would 
01: welt me out of my fat, drop by drop, and liquor fiſhermen's 


boots with me ; I warrant, they would whip me with their 
ne wits, till I were as creſt fallen as a dried pear.5 I never 
proſper'd ſince I foreſwore myſelf at Primero.“ Well, if my 


N 5 wind 

I Jo aſcertain the propriety of this fimilitude, it may be obſ-ryed that 

e frars, when they are dried, Become flat, and loſe the erect and oblong 
ö torm, that, in their natural ſtate, diſtinguiſhes them from apples. N 
AY STEEVENS. 


A game at cards. Jouxsox. - 
Primero was in Shakſpeare's time the faſhionable game. In the Earl of 
Northumberland's letters about the powder plot, Joſc. Percy was playing 
e pe Primero on Sunday, when his uncle, the conſpirator, called on him at 
tex Houſe, This game is again mentioned in our author's Henry VIII. 
N PERCY. 
Pririers and Primaviſia, two games of cards, Primum et Primum 
tifum, that is, firſt, and firſt ſeene, becauſe he that can ſhow ſuch an order 
in cardes, wins the game,” RED. - 
In the Sydney Papers, Vol. II. p. 83, is the following account of an 


Alter Catioa 
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wind were but long enough to ſay my prayers,® 1 would re, 


pent.— 
Euter Mrs, Qu lex. 

Now ! whence come you? 

Drick, From the two parties, forſooth, 

Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam the other, and 
ſo they ſhall be both beſtow'd ! I have ſuffer d more for their 
fakes, more, than the villainous inconſtancy of man's diſpo. 
$tion is able to bear, ; 

Quick, And have not they ſuffer'd ? Yes, I warrant ; ſpe. 
ciouſly one of them; miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten 
black and blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her, 

Fal. What tell'ſt thou me of black and blue? I was beaten 
my ſelf into all the colours of the rainbow; and 1 was like to 
be apprehended for the witch of Brentford ; but that my ad. 
mirable dexterity of wit, my counterfeiting the action of an 
old woman, deliver'd me, the knave conſtable had ſet me 1 
the ſtocks, i' the common ſtocks, for a witch, 


| Quick, 


altercation that happened between our poet's generous patron, and one Wil. 
loughby, at this game: „ The quarrel of my lord Southampton to Am- 
broſe Willoughby grew upon this: That he, with Sir Walter Rawley and 
Mr. Parker, be ing at Primero in the preſence-chamber, the queen was 
gone to bed; and he being there, as ſquire of the body, deſired him to 
give over. Soon after he ſpoke to them againe, that if they would not 
leave, he would call in the guard to pull down the bord; which Sir Walter 
Rawley ſeeing, put up his money, and went his waves ; but my lord 
Soutbampton took exceptions at hym, and told hym he would remember 
yt: and ſo finding hym between the Tennis-Court wall and the garden, 
ftrooke hym; and Willoughby pull'd of ſome of his lockes. This hap- 
pe ned in the beginning of 1598. MALoNE, 

The manner of playing at this game may be ſeen in an Epigram qucted 
in Dc dſley's Collection of od Plays, Vol. V. p. 168, edit. 1780. Rexv. 

9 'Theſe words were re{t>red from the xarly quarto by Mr. Pope. 
They were probably omitted in the folio on account of the Stat. 3 Jac. J. 
ch 21. Marors. N 

2 What! was it any dexterity of wit in Sir John Falſtaff to counteriet 
the action of an cd wom in, in order to eſcape being apprehended for a 
witch F Surcly, one would imagine, this was the readieſt means to bring 
him into ſuch a ſcrape : for none but cd women have ever been ſuſpected 
of being witches, The text muſt certainly be re ſtor'd 2 2vcod woman, a 
crazy, frantick woman; one two wild, and filly, and unmeaning, to have 
either the mice, or miſchie vous ſubtlety of a witsb in her. 


3 T RLQBALD: 
7] 194 
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nick, Sir, let me ſpeak with you in your chamber : you 
ſhall hear how things go ; and I warrant, to your content, 
Here is a letter will lay ſumewhat. Good hearts, what ado- 
here is to bring you together ! Sure, one of you does not 
ſerve heaven well,3 that you are fo crols'd, 

Fal, Come up into my chamber, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE: I. 
Another Room in the Garter Inn. 


| Enter FEN TON and Hoſt, 


I. Maſter Fenton, talk not to me; my mind is heavy, I 
will give over all, 
Fent, Yet hear me ſpeak : Aſſiſt me in my purpoſe, 
And, as I am a gentleman, III give thee 
Ahundred pound in gold, more than your loſs, | 
Het. 1 will hear you, maſter. Fenton; and I will, at the 
leaſt, keep your counſel, 
Fent, From time to time I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page ; 
Who, mutually, hath anſwer'd my affection 
(0 ſar forth as herſelf might be her chooſer,) 
Even to my wiſh: I have a letter from her 
Ut ſuch contents as you will wonder at; 
ha The mirth whereof + ſo larded with my matter, 
That neither, ſingly, can be manifeſted, 
N 6 Without: 
This emendation is received by Sir Thomas Hanmer, but rejected by 
Dr. Warburton, To me it appears reaſonable enough. jouNns0N-. 
lam not certain that this change is neceſlary. Falſtati, by counterfeit- 
ng uch weakneſs and infirmity, as would naturally be pitied in an old 


Woman, averted the puniſhment to which he would otherwiſe have been 
ludjected, on the ſuppoſition that he was a witch. STEEVENS. 


werds to Ford: I. went to her, Maſter Brook, as you ſee, like a poor 
dd man; but I came from her, Maſter Brook, like a poor oi omann.“ 


* The great fault of this play is the frequency of expreſſions fo profane, 
that no neceſſity of preſerving character can juſtify them, There are 
laws of higher authority than thoſe of criticiſm. Joix$0N. ; 

* Wecreof was formerly uſed as we now uſe theresf ; 4 — the mirth 
* 6 being lo larded, &c, MaLone. 


The reading of the old copy is fully ſupported by what Falſtaff lays after- 
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Without the ſhow of both ;—wherein fat Falſtaff 
Hath a great ſcene ; the image of the jeſt 5 
| [ Showing the letur 
III ſhow you here at large. Hark, good mine hot ; 
To- night at Herne's oak, juſt *twixt twelve and one, 
Muſt my ſweet Nan preſent the fairy queen ; 
The purpoſe why, is here; 5 in which diſguiſe, 
While ve jeſts are ſomething rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to ſlip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Immediately to marry ; ſhe hath conſented : 
Now, fir, 
Her mother, even ſtrong againſt that match,?* 
And firm for Doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he ſhall likewiſe ſhuffle her away, 
While other ſports are taſking of their minds, 
And at the deanery, where a prieſt attends, 
Straight marry her : to this her mother's plot 
She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath | 
Made promiſe to the doctor, Now, thus it reſts ; 
Her father means fhe ſhall be all in white ; 
And in that habit, when Slender ſees his time 
To take her by the hand, and bid her go, 
She ſhall go with him :—her mother hath intended, 
The better to denote 9 her to the doctor, 
(For they muſt all be maſk'd and vizarded,) EH 


5 Image is repreſentation. STEVENS. ; 

Theſe words allude to a cuſtom till in uſe, of hanging out painted re- 
preſentations of ſhows. HENLEY. 

G is here;] i. e. in the letter. STEEVENS» 

7 i. e. while they are hotly purſuing other merriment of their own» 

STEEVENt) 

8 Thus the old copies. The modern editors read—ever, but perhaps 
without neceſſity. Even ſtrong, is as ftreng, with a ſimilar degree of erg.. 
So, in Hamlet, even chriſtian” is fel/5ww chriſtian. STE EVI XS. 

9 In the Mſs. of our author's age » and # were formed fo very much 
alike, that they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. Hence it was, that in the 
IId copies of theſe plays one of theſe letters is frequently put for th. other, 
From the cauſe aſſigned, or from an accidental inverſion of the letter at 
the preſs, the firſt folio in the preſent inſtance reads—deucte, u being chi. 
tantly employed in that copy inſtead of . The ſame mſtak: has bes- 
pened in ſeveral other places. MAL ONE. 
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That, quaint in green,* ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 

With ribbands pendant, flaring *bout her head; 

and when the doctor ſpies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand, and, on that token, 

The maid hath given conſent to go with him. 
Fi. Which means ſhe to deceive ? father or mother? 
F:ut, Both, my good hoſt, to go alon with me: 

| And here it reſts, — that you'll procure the vicar 

| To tay for me at church, twixt twelve and one, 

| And, in the lawful name of marrying, 

Io ęire our hearts united ceremony. 

| Heiſt, Well, huſband your device ; I'll to the vicar: 

| Bring you the maid, you ſhall not lack a prieſt, 

| F-it, So ſhall I evermore be bound to thee ; 

| Befides, I'll make a preſent recompence. | Exennt, 


Ar V. SCENE I. 
A Room in the Garter Inn, 
Euter FALSTAFF and Mrs, QUICKLY, 


Bal. Pr'ythee, no more prattling ;—go, I'll hold : 3 
This is the third time; I hope, good luck lies in odd num. 
bers, Away, go; they ſay, there is divinity in odd num- 
bers, either in nativity, chance, or death, —Away. 

Quick, I'll provide you a chain; and I'll do what I can to 
get you a pair of horns, 

Fal., Away, I ſay ; time wears: hold up your head, and 
nince,s [ Exit Mrs, Quicxty, 


may mean fantaſtically dreſt in green. 2 howe ver, 
ug anciently uſed to ſignify gracefulneſs. In The Two entlemen of Verona, 
AQ Ul. fe. i. guaintly is uſed for ingeniouſly. STEEvENSs. 

In Daniel's — 1594, it is uſed for fantaſtick. MALON E. 
I ſuppoſe he means — I'll keep the appointment. SrEEVENS. 
* Alluding to the Roman adage 
ere deus impare gaudet. Virgil, Ecl. viii. SrgV ERS. 


To mince is to walk with affected delicacy. STEZVENS, 


Enter 
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Enter ForD, 


How now, maſter Brook? Maſter Brook, the matter will e 
known to-night, or never. Be you in the Park about mid. 
night, at Herne's oak, and you ſhall ſee wonders. 

Ford, Went you not to her yeſterday, fir, as you told me 
you had appointed? 

Fal. I went to her, maſter Brook, as you ſee, like 7 poor 
old man: but I came from her, maſter Brook, like a poor c14 
woman. That ſame knave, Ford her huſband, hath the 
fineſt mad devil of jealouſy in him, maſter Brook, that ever 

overn'd frenzy. 1 will tell you. —He beat me grievoufy, 
in the ſhape of a woman; for in the ſhape of man, maſter 
Brook, I fear not Goliath with a weaver's beam; becauſe ] 
know alſo, life is a ſhuttle.® I am in haſte; go along with 
me; [I'll tell you all, maſter Brook. Since I] plucked geeſe, 

layed truant, and whipped top, I knew not what it was to 
be beaten, till lately. Follow me: T'!l tell you ſtrange things 
of this knave Ford; on whom to-night I will be reveaged, 
and I will deliver his wife into your hand, —Follow : Strange 
things in hand, maiter Brook ! follow, [ Excunt, 


SCENE. H. 
Windſor Park, 
Enter PAGER, SHALLOW, aud SLENDER, 


Page. Come, come; we'll couch i' the caſtle-diteh, til 
we ſee the light of our fairies. -- Remember, ſon Slender, i) 
daughter, 

Sl, Ay, forſooth ; I have ſpoke with her, and we have 
nay-word,® how to know one another, I come to her 1f 
white, and cry, mum; the cries, budget ; 9 and by that! 

know one another, . 
71 


5 An alluſion to Job, vii. 6. % My days are ſwiſter than a Waves 
utt e, ccc. STEEVENS. P 
No ſtrip a living gooſe of his feathers, was formerly an act of Het 


barbarity. STEEVENS. 


vj. e. a watch- word. Mrs. Quickly has already fed it i this * 
T £1 VEN 


9 Theſe words appear to have been in cemmon uſe tefo te 
our author, RED. 
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Kal. That's good too: But what needs either your um, 
or her bndget ? the white will decipher her well enough. 
It hath truck ten o'clock. 

Page. "The night is dark; light and fpirits will become 1t 
well, Heaven proſper our iport ! No man means evil but 
thedevil,* and we fhall know him by his horns, Let's away; 
follow me. [ Exenits 


SCENE III. 
The Street in Windſor. 
Enter Mr. Pact, Mis. Ford, ard Dr. Carvs, 


Mrs. Page. Maſter doctor, my daughter is in green: when 
you ſee your time, take her by the hand, away with her to 
the deanery, and deſpatch it quickly: Go before into the 
park; we two muſt go together. 

Caius, I know vat I have to do: Adieu. 

Mrs. Page, Fare you well, fir. [Exit Carvs.] My huſ- 
band will not rejoice ſo much at the abuſe of Falſtaff, as he 
will chafe at the doctor's marrying my daughter: but 'tis no 
— better a little chiding, than a great deal of heart- 

reak, 

Mi. Ford. Where is Nan now, and her troop of fairies ? 
ad the Welch devil, Hugh ? 3 

Mrs, Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne's 


men. We ſhould read then, No oNE meant. WARBURTON. 

There is no blunder. In the ancient interludes and moralities, the 
kings of ſupreme power, excellence, or depravity, are occaſionally ſty led 
kev, So, in Much ado about Nothing, Dogberry ſays : God's a good 
in” Again, in Feronimo, or The Firſt Part of the Sg aniſb Tragedy; 1605: 
«You're the laſt man I thought on, ſave the dewil.” STEEvVens. 

I The former impreſſions read—the Welch devil Herne? But Falſtaff 
= 0 repreſent Herne, and he was no Welchman, Where was the at- 


I for [Sir Hugh] Evans by the name of the Welch devil? Dr. Thirlby 
Eviſe diſcover'd the blunder of this paſſage. THEOBALD. 

| ſuppoſe only the letter H. was ſet down in the MS. and therefore, in- 
"al of Hugb (which ſeems to be the true reading,) the editors ſubſtituted- 
re. STEEVENS. 


V afterwards 3 4 Vell faid, fairy Hugh.“ MALONI, 


oak, 
This is a double blunder; for ſome, of whom this was ſpoke, were 


udn or ſagacity of our editors, not to obſerve that Mrs. Ford is enquir- 
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oak, (with obſcured lights; which, at the very inſtant of Fa. 
ſtaff's and our meeting, they will at once diſplay to the 
night. i 
Mrs. Ford. That cannot chooſe but amaze him. 
% Mrs, Page. If he be not amazed, he will be mock'd; if ke 
be amazed, he will every way be mock'd. 


Mrs. Ford. We'll betray him finely, - . 
Mrs. Page. Againſt ſuch lewdſters, and their lechery, ö 
Thoſe that betray them do no treachery, | FT 

Mrs, Ford, The hour draws on; To the oak, to the 2 WW + 
[ Exeur., WA © 

SCENE IV. f 
Windſor Park, F 

Enter Sir Huch Evans, and Fairies, ! 
Eva. Trib, trib, fairies ; come; and remember your parts; FF 
be pold, I pray you; follow me into the pit; and when! 
give the watch-'ords, do as I pid you; Come, come; tr, th 
trib. | [ Exeuut, . | 
Another part of the Park, in 
e tim 
Enter FaLs TA FFH diſeuiſed, with a bucks head on, $77 
Fal. The Windſor bell hath ſtruck twelve: the minute WF to 6 
draws on: Now, the hot-blooded gods aſſiſt me !—Remen- on} 
ber, Jove, thou watt a bull for thy Europa; love ſet on thy - 
horns.—0 powerful love! that, in ſome reſpects, makes 1 1 
beaſt a man; in ſome other, a man a beaſt.— You were al, S 
E a ſwan, for the love of Leda; O, omnĩpotent lot: WW thu 
ow near the god drew to the complexion of a gooſe -A 
fault done firſt in the form of a beaſt ;—O love, a beat 8 
fault! and then another fault in the ſemblance of a tl; WW ;.z. 
think on't, Jove ; a foul fault. When gods have hot bach Bl :.,, 
what ſhall poor men do? For me, I am here a Windſor ag; . 
and the fatteſt, I think, i' the foreſt : Send me a coo! ut 4 
time, 3 
lieure 


4 An cat, which may be that alluded to by Shak ſpeare, is ſtill Randing 


cloſe to a it in Windſor foreſt, It is yet ſhown as the oat of 755 Ws 
2 TE E 3, 
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ume, Jove, or who can blame me to piſs my tallow? 5 Who 
comes here? my doe ? 


Enter Mrs, FokDp and Mrs, PAGE. 


Mit. Ford. Sir John? art thou there, my deer? my male 
deer? 7 
Fal. My doe with the black ſcut?—Let the ſky rain 
potatoes; let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves ; hail 
Kifing comfits, and ſnow eringoes; let there come a tempeſt 
of provocation, I will ſhelter me here, [ Embracing her. 
Mrs. Ford. Miſtreſs Page is come with me ſweetheart. 
Fal. Divide me like a bribe-buck,” each a haunch: I will 
© leep my ſides to myſelf, my ſhoulders for the fellow of = 
walk, 


5 This, I find, is technical. In Turberville's Boote of Hunting, 1575: 
During the time of their rut, the harts live with ſmall ſuſtenance.— 
$ The red muſhroome helpeth well te make them pyſ/s their greace, they are 
chen in ſo vehement heate,”” &. FARMER. 

I Ray's Collection of Proverbs, the phraſe is yet further explained: 
e bas giſid bis tallanxu. This is ſpoken of bucks who grow lean after 
mitiag-time, and may be applied to men.“ 

| The phraſe, however, is of French extraction. Jacques de Fouilloux 
in his quarto volume entitled La Venerie, alſo tells us that ſtags in rutting 
| time live chiefly on large red muſhrooms, „qui aident fort A leur faire 
Fa ie ſuif.”” STELVENS. 


| to be ſtrong provocatives, See Troilus and Creſſida, Act V. ſc. ii. Xing; 
h- e were ſugar-plums, perfum'd to make the breath ſweet, For eating 
thy | 3 Mab may be ſaid, in Rymeo and Juliet, to plague their lips 
du berg. 
| Eringoes, like potatoes, were eft-emed the beſt ſtimulatives. But 
| Shakſpeare, very probably, had the following artificial tempeſt in his 
| thoughts, when he put the words on which this note js found d, into the 
mouth of Falſtaff, Holinſhed informs us, that in the year 1583, for the 
entertainment of prince Aiafſco, was performed «<< a verie ſtatelie tragedie 
named Dido, wherein the queen's banket (with /AZneas* narration of the 
deſtruction of Troje) was lively deſcribed in a marchpaine patterne,—the 
lenpef Tberein it bailed ſma'l comfects, rained r.ſewater, and ſnew an artificiat 
"1d of ſnow, all ſtrange, mary-llous and abundant.” 
| brantome alſo, deſcribing an earlier feaſt given by the Vidam of Char- 
tres, [ay Snob Au deſſert, 11 y eutun orage 47 tificiel qui, pendant une demie 
leute entiere, fit tomber une Pluie d' eaux odorantes, & un grele de dragees. 
= STEEVENS. 
a (a3 Mr. Theobald obſerves) a buck ſent for a bribe. He adds, 
46 i012 old copies, miſtakingly, read=-brib'd-buck, STEESVENS. 


— 


Fotatees, when they were firſt introduced in England, were ſuppoſed 


— — e R644 
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walk,” and my horns I bequeath your huſbands, Am 7 - 
woodman f* ha! Speak I like Herne the hunter? — hu. 
now is Cupid a child of confcience ; he makes reflitution, : 
As I ama true ſpirit, welcome! [ Neife within, Þ 
Mrs. Page, Alas! what noiſe ? 
Mr.. Ford, Heaven forgive our ſins! 
Fal. What ſhould this be? 
Ars. Ford. | 
Mir. Page. Away, away. LT Peg run off 
Fel. | think, the devil will not have me damn'd, leſt the! 
oil that is in me ſhould ſet hell on fire : he would never elfe! 
croſs me thus, | 


Enter Sir Hucn Evaxs, [ikea ſatyr; Mrs. QuickLy, 97 1 
PisTOL 5 ANNE PAGE s Qs the Fairy Queen, alleudea by l 
her brother and ethers, dreſſed like fairies, with waxen tapers | 
614 {1 heir heads. F 


Drick, Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
7e moon-ſhine revellers, and ſhades of night, | 
Youl 

7 Who the fellow is, or why he keeps his ſbculders for him, I do no 
underſtand, JorxsON. | 

A wall is that diſtrict in a foreſt, to which the juriſdiction of a particular 
keeper extends. So, in Lodge's Reſalynde, 1592: Tell me, foreſtery 
uader whom maintaineſt thou thy walke?” MaALoNE. 

To the keeper the ſhoulders and bumbles belong as a perquifite, Gary 

& The keeper, by a cuſtom ——hath the ſkin, head, zes, chine and 
forulders, STEEVENS, 

s A wodman (lays Mr. Reed in a note on Meaſure for Meaſure ) w 
an attendant on the officer, called Ferrer. It is here, however, uted 1 
a wanton ſenſe, for one who chooſes female game as the object of hi 

urſuit. 
g In its primitive ſenſe I find it employed in an ancient MS, entit!-d 7. 
beke of buntyng, that is cleped Mayſt r f Game: = And wondre ye n 
though | ſey widemanly, for it is a poynt of a wodemannys crafte. An 
though it be we le fittyng to an hunter to kun do it, yet natheles it longet 
more to a wodemannys crafte,”” &c. A woodman's calling is nct ve 
accurately defined, by any author I have met with, STZEVENS. 

9 This Rage-direCtion I have formed on that of the old guarto, correct 
by ſuch circumſtances as the poet introduced when he new- modelice 3 
play. In the folio there is no direction whatſoever, Mrs. Quick 
Piſtol ſeem to have been but ill ſuited to the delivery of the ſpeeches het 
attributed to them; nor are either of thoſe perſonages named by F fd! 
a former ſcene, where the intended plot again Falſtaff is mentions: 
is highly probable, (as a modern editor has obſerved,) that the 1 


*T 
Mecog! 
tas fin; 
Nati! 
ng th 
F& 4 
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You orphan-heirs of fixed deſtiny ,? 
attend your office, and your quality. 
Cner Hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes, 
pig. Elves, lift your names; filence, you airy toys.“ 

(riciet, to Windſor chimneys ſhalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 

There 
#30 had repreſented Piſtol, was afterwards, from neceſſity, employed 
150g the tairies 3 and that his name thus crept into the copies. He 
tete repreſents Puck, a part which in the old quarto is given to fir Hugh, 
The introduction of Mrs. Quickly, however, cannot be accounted for in 
the lame manner; for in the firſt itketcn in quarto, ſhe is particularly 
tſcribed as the Queen of the Fairies; a part which our author atterwards 


Wotted to Anne Page, MALONE. 
"I 1 But why or ban-beirs? Deſtiny, whom they ſucceeded, was yet iu 
by} being. Doubtleis the poet wrote: 


& You ouphen beirs of fixed deſtiny,” 

|, 2, you elves, who miniſter, and ſucceed in ſome of the works of deſtiny, 
They ace called, in this play, both before and afterwards, owpbes z here 
nthn; en being the plural tet minacion of Saxan nouns For ue Werd! 
ſtom the Saxon Alpenne, lamiæ, dæmones. Or it may be underſtood to be 
n a<):tive, as 2099den, ben, golden, & c. WARBURTON, 

Dr Warburton corrects or ban to augen; and not without plauſibility, 
u the word ouphes occurs both before and afterwards, But, I fancy, in 
Keuieſcence to the vulgar doQtrine, the addreſs in this line is to a part of 
the rep, as mortals by birth, but adopted by the fairies : crphans in re ſpect 
a their real parents, and now only dependent on deſtiny herſelf, A few 
laes from Spenſer will ſufficiently illuſtrate this paſſage: 
© The man whom beavers have erdaynd to bee 

% The ſpouſe of Britomart is Arttegall. 
He wonneth in the land of Fay: ree, 

Vet is no Fa borne, ne ſib at all 
“ To elfes but ſprong of ſeed terreſtriall, 

«© And whilom by falſ: Faries ſtolen away, 
% Whiles yet in infant cradle he did crall,”” &c, 
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vel n Edit. 1500. B. III. ſt. 26. FARM TI. 
„ An Dr. Warburton objects to their being Heis to Deſtiny, who was ſtill in 
; onge W's But Shakſpcare, I believe, uſes bers, with his uſual laxity, for 
act ve Aden. So, to inberit is uſed in the ſ:nfe of to p;eſs. MaLoNy. 


23 
) # 


1. e. fell: w/hir, See The Tempc/l 2 „„ Ariel, and alt his quaiity.*? 


correct SIEEVENS. 
delled h , Theſe two lines were certainly intended to rhyme together, as the 
ekly u Mong and ſubſequent couplets do; and accordingly, in the old editions, 
ches hel I anal words of each lin: are printed, oyes and tozes. This, therefore, 
y Fool iP * filing inftance of the incon venience, which has ariſen from modern- 
oned, bY theorthography of Shak ſpearce, ITRVITI. 

erte e, uninade up, by covering them w:th fuel, fo that they may be 
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There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry : 5 b 
Our radiant queen hates ſluts, and ſluttery. '$, 


Fal. They are fairies ; he, that ſpeaks to them, ſhall die: 


I'll wink and couch: No man their works muſt eye. 8 

[ Lies Arun Upon hit fate, 8 

Eva, Where's Bede? Go you, and where you find ; 1 

maid, I; 

That, ere ſhe ſleep, has thrice her prayers ſaid, U 

Raiſe up the organs of her fantaſy,” 1 

Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy ; V 

| Bet E. 

found alight in the morning. This phraſe is ſtill current iu ſeveral of vs: W 

midland counties. STEEVENS. A 

5 The bilberry is the wvbort/eberry. Fair es were always ſuppoſed to haz L 

a ftrong averſion to ſluttery. STEEVENS. | 
© 'Thus the firt folio. The quartos — Pead. It is remarkable that, 
throughout this metrical bufineſs, Sir Hugh appears to drop his Welch pro 

nunciation, though hereſumes it as ſoon as he ſpeaks in his chatte, pe 

As Falſtaff, however, ſuppuſes him to be a Welch Fairy, his p-calha ity of pit 

utterance maſt have been preſerved on the Rage, though it be not diſtin» ſou 

guiſhed in the printed copies. STEEVENS, of | 

7 The ſ:nſe of this ſpeech is that ſhe, who had performed her ref 5 

duties, ſhould be ſecure againſt the illuſion of fancy; and have her ſirep, am 

ke that of infancy, undiſturbed by difordered dreams, 1 his was tn A, 
the popular opinion, that evil ſpirits had a power over the fancy ; and, by 
that means, could inſpire wicked dreams into thoſe who, on their gg 
ſizep, had not recommended themſelves to the protection ci heaven, 09 

Shakipeare makes Imogen, on her lying down, ſ:y [ 

« From fairies, and the tempicrs of the nigot, piſſ 

«© Guard me, beſeech ye !" . . too 

And this is the ſenſe; let us ſee how the common reading expret:cs it; nl * 

4 Raiſe up the organs of ber faniaſy ;" | © pref 

i. e. inflame her i-agination with ſenſual ideas; which is jolt the $01 5 

trary to what the poet would have the ſpeaker fay, We cannot eres 9 

but conclude he wrote: | his c 
REIN up the organs of ber fantaſy ;” oh 

i. e. curb them, that ſhe be no more diſturbed by irregular me Fi 

nations, than children in their ſleep. For he adds immediately athj 

| « Sleep ſpe as found as careleſs infancy War BURTON, 3 the 1 

This is highly plauſible z and yet, raiſe up the organs of ber faba . Sy 

mean, elevate ber ideas alove ſenſuality, exalt them to the n contony et — * 

Mr. Malone ſuppoſes the ſenſe of the paſſage, collectivcij taken en, | diz. 

as follows. Go you, and wherever you find a maid aſleep, that * 112 ber f 

prayed to the deity, though, in conſequence of her innocence, ſhe ** err 

ſoundly as an infant, ele vate her fancy, and amuſe her tranquil we b 0 

ſome delightful viſion; but thoſe whom you find aſleep, Without 00 Tom: 

i previoun Way 


* 
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zut thoſe as ſleep, and think not on their fins, | 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, ſhoulders, ſides, and ſhins. 
Quick. About, ahout ; 

Ca:ch Windſor caſtle, el. es, within and out: 

Strew 202d luck, ouphes, on every ſacre4 room; 

That it may ſtand till the perpetual doom, 

In fate as wholſome, 5 as in ſtate 'tis fit; 

Worthy the owner, and the owner it.“ 

The ſereral chairs of order look you ſcour 

Wich juice of balm,* and every precious flower: 

Fach fair inſtalment, coat, and ſeveral creſt, 

With loyal blazon, evermore be bleſt! ; 

And nightly, meadow-fairies, look, you ſing, 

Like to the Garter's compaſs, in a ring: 


The 


previouſly thought on their fins, and praycd to heaven for ſorgiveneſs, 
pinch, &c. It ſhould be remembered that thoſe perſons who fleep very 
ſcundly, ſeldom dream. Hence the 1njunGion to “ raiſe up the organs 
ol her fantaſy, Sleep ſhe”? &c. i. e. rh-ugb ſhe fleep as ſound, &c, 
Ihe fantaſies with which the mind of the virtuous maiden is to be 
| amuſed, are the reverſe of thoſe with which Oberon diſturbs Titania in 
© A Midfummer- Night's Dream: 

«© There ſleeps 'Titaniaz— 

„ With the juice of this I'll ftreak her eyes, 

« And make her full of batefu/ . one 

Dr. Warburton, who appears to me to have totally miſunderſtood this 

© paſſage, reads Rein up, &c. in which he has been followed, in my opinion 

too haſtily, by the ſubſequent editors. MA LON E. 
'; WE © /Prolfm here Genifics integer, He wiſhes the caſtle may ſtand in its 

© preſent flate of perfection, which the following words plainly ſhow; 
; i fate "tis fit.” WARBURTON. 
Aud cannot be the true reading. The context will not allow it; and 
dis court to queen Elizabeth directs us to another: 
-- s the OWN it.” 

| For, ſure, he had more addreſs than to be content himſelf with wiſhing 
thing tobe, which his complaiſance muſt ſuppoſe actually was, namely, 
de worth of the owner. WARBURTON. 
| Surely this change is unneceſſary. The fairy wiſhes that the caſtle and 
owner, tul the day of doom, may he worthy of each other. Queen 
| Elizabeth's worth was not deyolvable, as we have ſeen by the conduct of 
ber fooliſh ſueceſfor. The prayer of the fairy is therefore ſufficiently 
reiſonable and intelligible without alteration. STEEvENS. 
| * It was an article of our ancient luxury, to rub tables, &c. with 


| romUtic herbs, Pliny informs us, that the Romans did the ſame, to drive 
Way evil ſpirits. STAELVENS, | 
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The expreſſure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile. freſn than all the field to ſce ; 
And, Hony Sci Qui Mal y Penſe, write, 
In emerald tuſts, flowers purple, blue, and white; 
Like ſaphire, pearl, and rich embroidery,? 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee : 
Fairies uſe flowers for their charaRery.4 
Away; diſperſe: But, till 'tis one o' clock, 
Our dance of cuſtom, round about the oak 
Of Herne the hunter, let u; not forget. 

Ewa, Pray you, lock hand in hand; yourſelves in order ſet; 


And 


3 Theſe lines are moſt miſerably corrupted, In the worde Fe 
furple, blue, and wwhite—the purple is left uncompared. To remedy this, 
the editors, Who ſeem to have been ſenſible of the imperfection of the 
compariſon, read—AND rich embroidery ; that is, according to them, 2: the 
blue and white flowers are compared to ſaphire and pearl, the purple is com- 
pared to rich embroidery, Thus, inſtead of mending one falſe ftep, they 
have made two, by bringing ſafbire, pearl, and rich embradcry undct one 
predicament. Theſe lines were wrote thus by the poet: 

« Jnemerald tufts, fiewwers purfled, blue, and white; 
& Lite japhire, pearl, in rich embroidery.” 

I. e. let there be blue and white flowers <or4eq on the greenſward, like 
ſaphire and pearl in rich embroidery, To purfie, is to over-lay-with tin- 
ſel, gold thread, &c. ſo our anceſtors called a certain lace of this kind of 
work a purfling-la.c. *Tis from the French pourfiler. So Spenier; 

40 ſhe was yclad, 

« All in a filken camus, lilly white, 


— p 
— , . ets 
Rs 
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&« Purfled upon, with many a folded plight.” ; : 
The change ot and into in in the ſecond verſe, is neceſſary, For flow- Pi, 
ers worked, or furſled in the graſs, were not like ſaphire and pearl imp, T; 
but ſaphire and pearl in embroidery. How the corrupt reading «rd Was 
introduced into the text, we have ſhown above, WARBURTON. 6g 
Whoever is convinced by Dr. Warburton's note, will ſhow he has ver! A . 
I'ttled ſtudied the manner of his author, whoſe ſplendid inco:reQuels The 
this inſtance, as in ſome others, is ſurely preferable to the inſipid reguiainty ae lf 
propoſed in its room. STEEVENS. at mide, 
+ For the matter with which they make letters. JonN SON. lte 0 
Bullokar, in his Engliſh Expeſitor improved by R. Bretwne, 1210. le, 7 Th 
that ebaraci ey is © a writing by characters in firange marks.“ In 1888 the old 4 
was printed Charafery, an arte of ſhorte, ſwift, and ſecrete writing by 11 
character. Invented by Timothie Brighte, Doctor of Phifke.“ 9 Th 
ſcems to have been the firſt book upon ſhort-hand writing primes tne, | 
England, Doucx. ' * 


5 The metre requires us to read“ Jock hands.” STIZTVINI. * Ab, 


And twenty glow-worms ſhall our lanterns be, 
To guide our meaſure round about the tree. 
But, ſtay; I ſmell a man of middle earth.“ 
Fal. Heavens defend me from that Welch fairy! leſt he 
transform me to a piece of cheeſe! 
Piſ. Vile worm," thou waſt o'er-look'd even in thy birth. 
Juick, With trial-fire touch me his finger- end: 
ne be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain ;? but if he ſtart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. 
Pit, A trial, come. 
Eva, Come, will this wood take fire? 


© [ They burn him with their tapers, 
Fal. Oh, oh, oh! 


9ick. Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in deſire! 
About him, fairies; ſing a ſcornful rhime: 
And, as you trip, ſtill pinch him to your time. 
Eva, It is right; indeed he is full of lecheries and iniquity, 


Sox. Fie an finful fantaſy ! 
Fie on luſt aud luxury 2 
Luft is but a bloody re,; 
Kindled with unchaſte deſi re, 
Fed in heart; whoſe flames aſpire, 
As thoughts do blow them, higher aud higher, 
Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 
: Pinch him for bis wvillainy ; 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 


Till candles, and ftar-light, and moon-/hine be out. 


Daring 

5 Spirits are ſuppoſed to inhabit the ethereal regions, and fairies to dwell 
under ground; men therefore are in a middle ſtation. Jon x son. 

The author of TME REMAREs ſays, the phraſe fignifies neither more 

dor leſs, than the earth or world, from its imaginary ſituation in che midſt 


0 Hddle of the Ptole maic ſyſtem, and has not the leaſt reference to either 
Z buits or fairies. REE D. 


* A The old copy reads—wvild, which was not an error of the preſs, but 

b ie old ſpelling and the pronunciation of the time. MALONE. | 

55 R e. ſ:2hted as ſoon as born. STEEvEns. 

n s appears to have been the common phraſeology of our author's 
de. MarLox x. | 


; Luxiry is here uſed for incontinence. STEEVENS., 
A bleady fire, means a fire in the bloods STEEVENSs 
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During this ſong, the fairies pinch Falſtaff, Dor Cain 


comes one way, and fleals away a fairy in green; Slender 
another away, and takes off a fairy in white; and Fenty 
comes, and fleals away Mrs. Anne Page, A miſe of hunting 


is made within, All the fairies run away, Falſtaff fall; Ko 
off his buck's head, and riſcs, wil 
Enter Pacz, Ford, Mrs. Pact, and M.,. Forn, They 
lay hold on him. : 

Page. Nay, do not fly: I think, we have watch'd you in t. 
now; of r 

Will none but Herne the hunter ſerve your turn? gro 


Ars. Page. I pray you, come; hold up the jeſt no higher ;— the 
Now, good fir John, how like you Windſor wives ? See 1 
See you theſe, huſband ? do not theſe fair yokes upon 
Become the foreſt better than the town ?4 

Ford. Now, fir, who's a cuckold now ?— Maſter Brook, 


Falſtaff 's a knave, a cuckoldly knave ; here are his horns, 2 
Maſter Brook: And, maſter Brook, he hath enjoyed nothing Fe 
N of For 
x ; able t. 
+ Mrs. Page's meaning was this. Seeing the horns (the types of cuck- Pal 
6\dom) in Falſtaff 's hand, ſhe aſks her huſband, Whether thole yokes 3 
are not more proper in the foreſt than in the toson; i, e. than in his own Wan 
family. TxEoBALD. ride 
The editor of the ſecond folio changed ycaks to call. MALONE. frize ? 
Perhaps only the printer cf the ſecond folio is to blame, for the omiſſion cbeeſe. 
of the letter y. STEEVINS. 0 
I am confident that ca, is the right reading. I agree with Theobas | a 
that the words, 44 See you tbeſe huſbands ?“ relate to the buck's horns; — Wl utter. 
dut what reſemblance is there between the horns of a buck and a yoik? 5 Wo 
What conneQion is there between a yoak and a foreſt? Why, none} dmafter 
whereas on the other hand, the connection between a foreſt and an oak 1 his ſpeec 
evident; nor is the reſemblance leſs evident between a tree and w es . 
branches of a buck's horns; they are indeed called branches trom t of be | 
very reſemblance; and the horns of a deer are called in French bat tht; fo 
Though horns are types of cuckoldom, yoaks are not; and ſurely the type 
of cuckoldom, whatever they may be, are more proper for a towa than 2 ba 7 
a foreſt, I am ſurpriſed that the ſubſequent editors ſhould have adopt Len. 
an amendment, which makes the paſſage nonſenſe, M. Mason. Ee. 
I have inſerted Mr. M. Maſon's note, becauſe he appears to think! Ir this el. 
brings conviction with it. Perhaps, however, (as Dr. Farmer obſerves + ACN 
me) he was not aware that the extremities of yokes for cattle, 25 ſt11] ale " Enter « 
in ſeveral counties of England, bend upwards, and riſing v hieb, Bintle of 
ape reſemble Forms, STEEVE NS. Vor, 


of Ford's but his buck-baſket, his cudgel, and twenty pounds 

of money; which muſt be paid to maſter Brook ; his horſes 

are arreſted for it, maſter Brook. | 
Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck; we could 

never meet, I will never take you for my love again, but I | 

will always count you my deer, " 
Fal. I do begin to perceive, that I am made an aſs. J 
Ford. Ay, and an ox too; both the proofs are extant. 


Fal. And theſe are not fairies? I was three or four times » 
in the thought, they were not fairies; and yet the guiltineſs 4 
of my mind, the {udden ſurprize of my powers, drove the | | 
groſſneſs of the foppery into a receiv'd belief, in deſpite of 


the teeth of all rhyme and reaſon, that they were fairies. Sn. 
de now, how wit may be made a Jack-a-lent,® when tis 4 
upon ill employment! |. 

Eva, Sir John Falſtaff, ſerve Got, and leave your deſires, | 
and fairies will not pinſe you, \: 1, 
i Fird. Well ſaid, fairy Hugh. | 

Eva, And leave you your jealouſies too, I pray you. 
| Ferd. I will never miſtruſt my wife again, till thou art 
able to woo her in good Engliſh, 

Fal. Have I lay'd my brain in the ſun, and dried it, that 
it wants matter to preven: ſo groſs o'er reaching as this? Am 
Iridden with a Welch goat too? Shall I have a coxcomb of 
frize 1 tis time I were choked with a piece of toaſted 
10n ckeeſe. 


e Secſe is not good to give putter; your pelly is all 


VE utter. f 

+ 

ak ? We ought rather to read with the old quarto.— “ which muſt be paid 
one] 0 maſter Ford ;** for as Ford, to mortify Falſtaff, addreſſes him throughout 
ak 1 ps ſpeech by the name of Brozk, the deſcribing himſelf by the ſame name 
| ths eates a confuſion. A modern editor plauſibly enough reads —** which 


bat act be paid too, Maſter Brook;“ but the firſt ſketch ſhovrs that to i; 


; babe cht; for the ſentence „ As it ſtands in the quarto, will not admit 705. 

type . | MALON E. 
jan 10 ' A Jack Lent appears to have been ſome puppet which was thrown 
dop't en Lent, like Shrove-tide cocks, STEEVENS- 

« . e. a fool's cap made out of Welch materials, Wales was famous 
nin» 


- It this cloth. So, in X. Edward I. 1599 ; Enter Lluellin, alias prince 
mes 8 ies, Kc. with ſwords and bucklers, and feige jerkins.“ Again : 
Enter Suſſex, &c. with a mantle of freie. „my boy ſhall weare a 
ny of 7 country's weaving, to keep him wem.“ S7EEVENS. 
Di. I. | 
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Fal. Seeſe and putter! Have ] lived to ſand at the tau. 
of one that makes fritters of Engliſh ? This is enough to be 


the decay of luſt and late-walking, through the realm, - 
Mrs. Page. Why, fir John, do you think, though ve ſy 
ſhould have thruſt virtue out of our hearts by the head and of 
ſhoulders, and have given ourſelves without ſcruple to hell, 
that ever the devilcould have made you our delight ? Fe 
Ford. What, a hodge- pudding? a bag of flax ? 
Mrs. Page. A puff d man ? | 
Page. Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable entrail; ? nip 
Ford. And one that is as flanderous as Satan? * 
Page. And as poor as Job? * 
Ford. And as wicked as his wife? F 
Eva. And given to fornications, and to taverns, and ſack, dau 
and wine, and metheglins, and to drinkings, and ſwearings, 
and ſtarings, pribbles and prabbles ? 
Fal. Well, I am your theme; you have the ſtart of me; F 
I am dejected; ] am not able to anſwer the Welch flannel; P 
Ignorance itlelf is a plummet o'er ine :9 uſe me as you will. ſat 
; Ford. 87 
B The very word is derived from a JVelch one, ſo that it is a moſt unne Eon 
ceſſary to add that flar.nel was originally the manufacture of Wales, In P; 
the old play of X. Fdward TI. 1599 : „Enter Hugh ap David, Guenthia N 
his wench in flannel and Jack his novice.” STEVENS. 
9 Though this be perhaps not unintelligible, yet it is an odd way 0 
confeſſing his dejection. I ſhould wiſh to read: | Pert 
«6 ignorance itſelf has a plume o' me.“ Ii me 
That is, I am ſo depreſſed, that ignorance itſelf plucks me, and deck length 
itſelf with the ſpoils of my weakneſs. Of the preſent reading, which Eau! 
probably right, the meaning may be, I am ſo enfeebled, that 1gn:74" lquities 
itſelf weighs me down and oppreſſes me. JoHNs0N, lon is t 
« Ignorance itſelf, ſays Falſtaff, is a plummet o'er me,” If any alter j of y 
tion be neceſſary, 1 think, „ Ignorance itſelf is a planet o'er me, Wu lam 
have a chance to be right. Thus Bobadil excuſes his cowardiſe : * Su Whic 
I was ſtruck with a p/arer, for I had no power to touch my _— — fo 
dunder, 
As Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, there is a paſſage in this vety play wh 2 Thi, 
tends to ſupport Dr. Farmer's amendment. * The retr, 
« I will awe him with my cudgel; it ſhall hang /ike a meteor o et! ficient 


cuckold's horns: Maſter Brook, thou ſhalt know, I will redeminate Men of 1 
the peaſant.“ a 1 
Dr. Farmer might alſo have countenanced his conje&ure by à fe 
in X. H:nry VI. where queen Margaret ſays, that Suffolk's face: * | 
« ——rul'd like a wandring planet over me.” S751) io. 

I 


Per! 
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Ford. Marry, fir, we'll bring you to Windſor, to one maſ- 
ter Brook, that you have cozened of money, to whom you 
ſhould have been a pandar ; over and above that you have 
ſuffered, I think, to repay that money will be a biting 
MiRion. a N 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, huſband,* let that go to make amends : 
Forgive that ſum, and ſo we'll all be friends. 

Ford. Well, here's my hand; all's forgiven at laſt, 

Page, Yet be cheerful, knight: thou ſhalt eat a poſſet to- 
night at my houſe ; where I will deſire thee to laugh at m 
wife, that now laughs at thee ; Tell her, maſter Slender hath 
married her daughter, 

Mrs. Page. Doctors doubt that: If Anne Page be my 
daughter, ſhe is, by this, doctor Caius' wife. Aide. 


Enter SLENDER, 


Leu. Whoo, ho! ho! father Page! 

Page. Son! how now ? how now, ſon? have you de- 
ſpatch'd ? 

Shs. Deſpatch*'d — I'll make the beſt in Gloceſterſhire 
know on't ; would I were hanged, la, elſe. 

Page, Of what, fon ? 

Sn, I came yonder at Eton to marry miſtreſs Anne Page, 

2 an 


Perhaps Falſtaff's meaning may be this: «© Ignorance itſelf is a plummet 
erm; i, e. above mez” ignorance itſelf is not ſo low as I am, by the 
length of a plummet line. TvRWHITT. 
 Iznorance itſelf is @ plummet o'er me i. e. ſerves to point out my ob- 
lquities, This is ſaid in conſequence of Evans's laſt ſpeech. The allu- 
lon is to the examination of a carpenter's work by the plummet held over 
it; of which line Sir Hugh is here repreſented as the lead. HENLEY. 

lam ſatisfied with the old reading. MALONE. 

Which Dr, Johnſon's note renders perfectly intelligible 3 al! thoſe 
wich follow it ſerving only to ſhew how agreeably. learned critics can 
under. Nichols. 

This and the following little ſpeech have inſerted from the old quartos, 

be retrenchment, I preſume, was by the players. Sir John Falſtaff is 
ſuficientiy puniſhed, in being diſappointed and expoſed. The expecta- 
don of his being proſecuted for the twenty pounds, gives the concluſion 
bo tragical a turn. Beſides, it is poetical juſtice that Ford ſhould ſuſtain 
Wis loſs, ae a fine for his unreaſonable jealouſy. TugOBAL p. | 

The two plots are excellently connected, and the tranſition very art- 


ug made in this ſpeech, Jon xsox. 
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and ſhe's a great lubberly boy: If it had not been i“ the 


church, I would have ſwinged him, or he ſhould have ſwinged T 
me. If I did not think it had been Anne Page, would! Ar 
might never ſtir, and 'tis a poſt-maſter's boy, Ot 
Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong. dir 
Slen. What need you tell me that? I think fo, when! 4 
took a boy for a girl: If I had been married to him, for all FW 


he was in woman's apparel, I would not have had him. 


Page. Why, this 1s your own folly, Did not I tell you, in 
how you ſhould know my daughter by her garments ? | Mo 
Slen, J went to her in white, and cry'd, num, and ſe WW |} 
cry'd budget, as Anne and 1 had appointed; and yet it wa WW fri; 
not Anne, but a poſt-maſter's boy, |, 
Eva. Jeſhu! Maſter Slender, cannot you ſee but marry WW 
boys? | Wh 
Page. O, Tam vex'd at heart: What ſhall I do? | 7 
Mrs. Page. Good George, be not angry: I knew of your E 
purpoſe ; turned my daughter into green; and, indeed, ſhe is 
now with the doctor at the deanery, and there married, 4 
Enter Carvus, = 
Caius, Vere is miſtreſs Page? By gar, Tam cozened ; I hi my 
married un gargon, a boy; un paiſar, by gar, a boy; it isnot Wi +7; 
Anne Page: by gar, I am cozened. Mr 
Mrs. Page. Why, did you take her in green ? Te J. 
Caius, Ay, be gar, and tis a boy: be gar, I'll raiſe all * 
Wicdſor. [Exit Cars, Bil +. 
Ford. This is ftrange : Who hath got the right Anne? * 
Page, My heart miſgives me: Here comes maſter Fenton, 2 5 
Enter FE x ro N and AN NE PAGE. AS 
How now, maſter Fenton ? V. 
Anne. Pardon, good father! good my mother, pardon! this lin 
Page. Now, miſtreſs? how chance you went not with mal- WW in after 
ter Slender ? hs 
Mrs. Page. Why went you not with maſter doctor, maid? be 4 
Fent. You do amaze her ; 3 Hear the truth of it, * 
You would have married her moſt ſhamefully, Fol 
van 


Where there was no proportion held in love. The 


3 i. e. confound her by your queſtions. SFEEVENS- 
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The truth is, She and I, long ſince contracted, 

Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us. 

The offence is holy, that ſhe hath committed: 

And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 

Of diſobedience, or unduteous title ; 

Since therein ſhe doth evitate and ſhun 

| A thouſand irrel1gious curſed hours, 

| Which forced marriage would have brought upon her, 

| Ford, Stand not amaz'd : here is no remedy : 

la love, the heavens themſelves do guide the ſtate; 

| Morey buys lands, and wives are ſold by fate. 

| Fal. I am glad, though you have ta'en a ſpecial ſtand to 

| firike at me, that your arrow hath glanced, : 

| Page. Well, what remedy? Fenton,“ heaven give thee 

| joy! 

| What cannot be eſchew'd, muſt be embrac'd, | 

Fal. When night - dogs run, all ſorts of deer are chas'd,s 

Eva, Iwill dance and eat plums at your wedding.“ pp 
Tis 


4 In the firſt ſketch of this play, which, as Mr. Pope obſerves, is much 
| inferior to the latter performance, the only ſentiment of which I regret 
| the omiſſion, occurs at this critical time. When Fenton brings in his 

wife, there is this dialogue, | 

Mrs, Ford. Come, Mrs. Page, I muſt be bold with you, 
Ju pity to part love that fo true. 

Mrs. Page. [Aftde, ] Although that I have miſi'd in my intent, 
Ye I am glad my huſband*s match is croſs'd, 
exe Fenton, take ber.. 

Eva, Come, maſter Page, you mut needs agree. 

Ford, I faith, fir, come, you ſee your wife is pleas'd, 

Page, I cannot tell, and yet my heart is cad; 
Ard yet it doth me good the dacd or miſe'd, 
Cme bitber, Fenton, and come hit ber daughter, 2 
FVoung and old, does as well as bucks. He alludes to Fenton's hav 
ing juſt un dun Anne Page. Marone. 

I will dance and eat plums at your wedding.) I have no doubt but 
dus line, ſyppoſed to be ſpoken by Evans, is miſplaced, and ſhould come 
in after that ſpoken by Falſtaff, which being intended to rhime with the 
ſt line of Page's ſpeech, ſhould immediately follow itz and then the 
paſſage will run thus ; 

Page, Well, what remedy ? Fenton, Heaven give thee joy! 

What cannot be eſchew'd, muſt be embrac'd. 
Tal, When night-dogs run, all forts of deer are chac'd, 
Evan, I will dance and eat plums, &c. M. MasON. 
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Mrs, Page, Well, I will muſe no further ;—— Maſt vil 
Fenton, wr 

Heaven give you many, many merry days! : 
Good huſband, let as every one go home, 7 
And laugh this ſport o'er by a country fire obſe 
Sir John and all. prin 
Ford. Let it be ſo:— Sir John, the! 
To maſter Brook you yet ſhall hold your word; | It 
For he, to night, ſhall lie with miſtreſs Ford.” [ Excur,, 177 
I have availed myſelf of Mr. M. Maſon's very judicicus remark, uch 15 by 
had alſo been made by Mr, Malone, who obſerves that Evans's ipecch- 0 
% will dance,“ &c. was reſtored from the firſt quarto by Mr. Pose, drug 
STEIVIV. houſ, 
7 Of this play there is a tradition preſerved by Mr. Rowe, that it un lady 
written at the command of queen Elizabeth, who was ſo delighted with "Ik 
the character of Falſtaff, that ſhe wiſhed it to be diffuſed through more was k 
plays; but ſuſpe ting that it might pall by continued uniformity, directed | | there 

the poet to diverſify his manner, by ſhewing him in love. No tak is 

harder than that of writing to the ideas of another. Shak ſpeare knew 8. 
what the queen, if the ſtory be true, ſeems not to have known, that by Th 
any real paſſion of tenderneſs, the ſelfiſh craft, the careleſs jollity, and their 
the lazy luxury of Falſtaff muſt have ſuffered ſo much abatement, that the { 
little of his former caſt would have remained, Falſtaff could not love, 77 0 
dut by eeafing to be Falſtaff, He could only counterfeit love; and his Gn 7 
profe ſſions could be prompted, not by the hope of pleaſure, but of money, rg 
Thus the poet approached as near as he could to the work enjoined him; "ho 
yet having perhaps in the former plays completed his own idea, ſeems not 3 
to have been able to give Falſtaff all his former power of entertainment, bnioke: 
This comedy is remarkable for the variety and number of the perſun- Alber 
ages, who exhibit more characters appropriated and diſcriminated, than judges 
perhaps can be found in any other play. . 
Whether Shakſpeare was the firſt that produced upon the Engliſh Rage hem 
the effect of language diſtorted and depraved by provincial or foreign pf. hy. 
nunciation, I cannot certainly decide“ This mode of forming ridiculous . 
characters can confer praife only on him who originally diſcovered it, i'r hes. 
it requires not much of either wit or judgement : its ſucceſs muſt be " 274 
rived almoſt wholly from the player, but its power in a fkilful moud, 4 95 ö 
even he that de ſpiſes it, is unable to reſiſt. : que! 0p 
The conduct of this drama is deficient ; the action begins and enci & me 
often, before the concluſion, and the different parts might change plac dg 
. without finding 
o In The Tbree Ladies of London, 1584, is the charafter of en Naliar meren The 
very ſtrong y marked by foreign Pronunciation, Dr. Dodypul, in the comedy wi : haye by 
bears his name, is, like Caius, a French phyſician. This piece appeared at * granted 

year before The Merry Wives of Wind/or. The hero of it ſpeaks fuch a other Janet s 
as the entagoniſt of Sir Hugh, and hike bin is cheated of bis miſtteis, In _ | Juſtice | 


cther pieces, more ancient then the earlieſt of >hakſpeare's, provinci.l chara&s! 
introduced. Sſeewvens. . 
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without inconvenience z but its general power, that power by which all 

works of genius ſhall finally be tried, is ſuch, that perhaps it never yet 

had reader or ſpectator who did not think it too toon at the end. 
Jon Ns ON. 


The ſtory of The Tos Lowers of Piſa, from which (as Dr. Farmer has 
obſerved) Falſtaff's adventures in this play ſeem to have been taken, is 


printed in Turleton's Nees out of Purgatorie, bl. |. no date. [Entered in 


the Stationers* Books, June 16, 1590. 
I? is obſervable, however, that in this novel (which, I believe, Shak- 
ſpeare had read,) there is no trace of the buck - baſket. In the firſt tale 
| of The Fortunate, the Deceived, and Unfortunate Lovers, (of which I have 
| an edition printed in 1684, but the novels it contains had probably appeared 
in Engliſh in our author's time, ) a young ſtudent of Bologne is taught by 
zn old doctor how to make love; and his firſt eflay is practiſed on his in- 
© fruftor's wife. The jealous huſband having tracked his pupil to his 
E houſe, enters unexpectedly, fully perſuaded that he ſhould detect the 
hay and her lover together; but the gallant is concealed under a heap of 
| liver balf-dried; and afterwards informs him, (not knowing that his tutor 
was likewiſe his miſtreſs's huſband,) what a lucky eſcape he had. It is, 
therefore, I think, highly probable that Shakſpeare had read both ſtories, 
MALONE. 


Sir Ilugh Evans.) See p. 171 and 172. 

The queſtion whether prieſts were formerly knights in conſequence of 
| their being called Sir, ft')11 remains to be decided, Examples that thoſe of 
| the lower claſs were ſo called are very numerous; and hence it may be 
| fairly inferred that ebe; at leaſt were not knights, nor is there pethaps a 
| hngle inſtance of the order of knighthood being conferred upon eccleſiaſ- 
dies of any degree. 

Having caſually, however, met with a note in Dyer's Reports, which 
ſeems at firſt view not only to contain ſome authority for the cuſtom of 
| bnigbting priefls by Abbots, in conſequence of a charter granted to the 
| Abbot of Reading for that purpoſe, but likewiſe the opinion of two learned, 
| Judges, founded thereupon, that prieſts were anciently lnigbts, I have been 
| induced to enter a little more fully upon this diſculfion, and to examine 

tae validity of thoſe opinions. The extract from Dyer is a marginal note 
np 216. B. in the following words: Trin. 3 Jac. Banc le Roy Hol- 
craft and Gibbons, cas Popham dit gue il ad view un ancient charter grant al 
Abbot de Reading fer Rey d' Angliterre, a fair knight, fur que fon corceit fuit 
due Abbot fait, eccleſiaſtical perſons, knights, d"illonque come a luy ke noſmes 
de Sir John and Sir Will. gue eft done al aſcun Cierks a ceft jour fuit derive 

fe 9mmin Coke Attorney-General applaud diſont gue fueront milites cœleſtes 
N milites terreſtres. It is proper to mention here that all the reports have 
| deen diligently ſearched for this caſe of Holcraft and Gibbons, in hopes of 
ding ſome further illuſtration, but without ſucceſs, 

The charter then above-mentioned appears upon further enquiry to 
tare been the foundation charter of Reading Abbey, and to have been 
banted by Henry I. in 1125. The words of it referred to by Chief 
Juſtice Popham, and upon which he founded his opinion, are as follow: 
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«« Nec faciat milites nifi in ſacra weſte Chriſti, in qua par wilo fuſcigere m, 
defte caveats Maturos autem ſeu diſcretos tem clericos quam laic's provid 
ſuſcipiat.”” This paſſage is likewiſe cited by Selden in his notes upon 
Eadmer, p. 206, and to illuſtrate the word © clericos ** he refers to Maths 
Paris for an account of a prieſt called John Gateſdene, who was created! 
knight by Henry III. but not until after he had reſigned all his bene. 
fices, „as he ought to have done,” ſays the hiſtorian, who in anotl; 
place relating the diſgrace of Peter de Rivallis, Treaſurer to Henry 111, 
(See p. 405, edit. 1640,) has clearly ſhown how incompatible it was thi 
the clergy thould bear arms, as the profetiion of a knight required; 0 
as a further proof may be added the well known ſtory, related by the fade 
hiſtorian, of Richard I. and the warlike Biſhop of Beauvais. I conc:i 
then that the word 6 clericas refers to ſuch of the clergy who thou!d 13. 
ply for the order of knighthood under the uſual reſtriction of quitting ther 
former profeſſion z and from Selden's note upon the paſſage it mas be 
collected that this was his own opinion; or it may poſſibly ailude to thu 
prticular knights who Were conſidered as religious or ecclefiufiical, {ch 
as the knights of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, &c. concerning 
whom ſ:e Aſhmole's Order of the Garter, p. 49. 61. 


With reſpect to the cuſtom of ecclefiaſtics conferring the order of knight. 
hood, it ceitainly prevailed in this country before the conqueſt, as apptan 
from Ingulphus, and was extremely diſliked by the Normans ; and theze- 
fore at a Council held at Weſtminiter in the third year of Henry I. it wa 
ordained, ** Ne Abbates faciant milites.” See Eadmeri Hiſt, 68. and Sl. 
den's note, p. 207. However it appears that notwithſtanding this prohi- 
dition, which may at the ſame time ſerve to ſhow the great improbability 
that the order of knighthood was conferred upon ecclefiaſtics, ſome of the 
ceremonies at the creation of knights ſtil] continued to be performed by Ab- 
bots, as the taking the ſword from the altar, &c. which may be ſeen at lag: 
in Selden's Titles of Honour, Part II. chap. v. and Dugd. Warw. 531,94 
accordingly this charter, which is dated twenty-three years after the 
Council at Weſtminſter, amongſt other things directs the Abbot, “ Nec 
faciat milites n in ſacra wefte Cbriſti, &c, Lord Coke's acquieſcence ! 
Popham's opinion is founded upon a ſimilar miſconception, and his quail 
remark ** que fueront milites calefles & milites terreſtres,” can only excite 1 
ſinile. The marginal quotation from Fuller's Church Hiſtory, B. VI. 
p. 352+ Moe Sirs than knights“ referred to in a former note by Si |: 
Hawkins, certainly means—** that theſe Sirs were not knights,” 4 
Fuller accounts for the title by ſuppoſing them ungraduated Prieits, 


Before I diſmiſs this comment upon the opinions of the learned Jud?” 
J am bound to obſerve that Popham's opinion is alſo referred to, ut! 
very careleſs manner, in Godbolt's Reports, p. 399, in theſe wire: : 
« Popham once Chief Juſtice of this court ſaid that he had ſeen a com. 
miſſion directed unto a biſhop to knight all the parſons within his diocele, 
and that was the cauſe that they were called Sir John, Sir Thomas, and | / 
they continued to be called until the reign of Elizabeth.” The idea 
knighting a/l the parſins in a dioceſe is too ludicrous to need a ſerious ret 
tation; and the inaccuracy ot the aſſertion, that the title of & laſted © 
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| the reign of Elizabeth, thereby implying that it then ceaſed, is ſufficiently 
” obvious, not only from the words of Popham in the other quotation „ que 


eſt done al aſcuns clerks ceft jour,” but from the proof given by Sir John 


Hawkins of its exiſtence at a muck later period. 

Having thus, I truſt, refuted the opinion that the title of Sir was given 
to priefts in conſequence of their being knights,. I ſhall venture to account 
for it in another manner, 


This cuſtom then was moſt probably borrowed from the French, amongſt. 


whom the title Demnus is often appropriated to eccleſiaſtics, more particu- 
arly to the Benedictines, Carthuſians, and Ciſtercians, It appears to have 
deen originally a title of honour and reſpect, and was perhaps at firſt, in 


this kingdom as in France, applied to particular orders, and became after- 


© wards general as well among the fecular as the regular clergy. The 

reaſon of preferring Domnus, to Dominus was, that the latter belonged to 
the ſupreme Being, and the other was conſidered as a ſubordinate title, ac- 
cording to an old verſe : | 


© Cæliſtem Dominum, terreſtrem dicito Domnum,” 


Hence, Dom, Damp, Dan, Sire, and, laſtly Sir; for authorities are not 
wanting to ſhow that all theſe titles were given to eccleſiaſtics: but I ſhall 


forbear to produce them, having, I fear, already tre ſpaſſed too far upon 


© the reader's patience with this long note, Doucx. 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT 
OR, 
WHAT YOU WILL. 


a — 
— — —— — — — — —— — — 
— — — — — 


„%% Turtrru-Nicur.] There is great reaſon to belie ve, that the 
ſerious part ot this Comedy is founded on ſome old tranſlation of the 
ſeventh hiſtory in the fourth volume of Bellefore 


eſis Hiſtoires Trag quis, 
Belle ſoreſt took the ſtory, as uſual, from Bandello. The comic ſcenes 
appear to have been entirely the production of Shakſpeare. It is not im. 


potſible, however, that the circumſtances of the Duke ſending his Page 
to plead his cauſe with the Lady, and of the Lady's falling in love with the 
Page, &c. might be borrowed from the Fifth Eglog of Barnaby Googe, 
publiſhed with his other original Poems in 1563: 


« A worthy Xnygbt dyd love herlonge, 
« And tor her ſake dyd feale 
«« The panges of love, that happen Ry1 
«© By trowning fortune's wheale. 
1% He had a Page, Valerius named, 
« Whom ſo mucke he dyd truſte, 
1% That all the ſecrets of his hart 
« To hym declare he muſte. 
« And made hym all the onely meancs 
« To ſue for his redreſſe, 
« And toentreate for grace to her 
« That cauſed his d-ſtreile, 
% She wohan as firſt ſhe ſaw bis page 
« Was firaight with bym in leve, 
« Toat neth.nge coulde Valerius face 
« From Claudia's mynde remove. 
« By hyin was Fauſtus often harde, 
« By kym his ſutes toke place, 
« Þy hym he often dyd aſpyre 
« 'To ſe his Ladyes face. 
This paſſed well, tyll at the length 
« Valerius ſore dd ſcwe, 
« With many tears beſechynge her 
« Hs mayſter's gryefe to rewe- 
4% And tolde her that yf ſhe wolde not 
« Releaſe his maſtcr's payne, 
% te newer wolde attempte ber more 
4% Ner ſe ber ones ogayne,”” &e. 


I dus alfo conctudes the firſt ſcene of the third act of the Play desert! 


« And fo adieu, good madam; never more 
«& Will I my maſter's tears to you deplore, &. 


I offer no apology for the length of the foregoing extract, the boot 
from which it is taken, being fo uncommon, that only one copy, exc*Pt 
that in my own poſſeſhon, has hitherto oecurred. Even Dr. Farmer, i 
late Rev. T. Warton, Mr. Recd, and Mr. Malone, were unacquainted 
with this Colle &ion of Cooge's Poetry. 1 


Auguſt 6, 1607, a Comedy called Wat you Will (which is the ſecond; 
title of this play), was entered at Stationefs Hall by Tho. Thorpe. I. 
believe, however, it was Marſton's play with that name. Ben Jonſon, 
who takes every opportunity to find fault with Shakſpeare, ſeems to ridi- 
cule the conduct of T4oelftb N gbr in his Every man out of bir Humour, 


at the end of Act III. fc. vi. Where he makes Alilis ſay, „ That the 
ugument of his comedy might have been of ſome other nature, as of a 


duke to be in love with a counteſs, and that counteſs to be in love with the 
duke's ſon, and the ſon in love w.th the lady's waiting ma'd :; ſome ſuch 
criſs doing, with a cloton to their ſerving man, better than be thus near 
and familiarly allied to the time.” STEEVENSV. 

| ſuppoſe this comedy to have been written in 1614. If however the 


foregoing patſage was Jev-lled at Twelfth Night, my ſpeculation falls to 
the 


ground, See An Arempr ts aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare*s plays, 
MALON ER, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


Orſino, duke of Illyria. 

Sebaſtian, a young gentleman, brother to Viola, 
Antonio, a ſca captain, friend to Sebaſtian, 

A ſea-captain, friend to Viola. 

8 Gentlemen attending on the duke, 
Sir Toby Belch, aucle to Olivia. 

Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Malvolio, fewward to Olivia, 

2 ſervants to Olivia, 


Olivia, @ rich counteſ+, 
Vivla, zu love with the duke. 
Maria, Olivia's avwoman. 


Lords, Priefts, Sailors, Officers, Muficians, and other Aitendant 
SCENE, a city in Illyria ; and the ſea-coaft near .. 


TWELFT H- NIGHT: 


o R, 


WHAT T OU WILI. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


An apartment in the Duke's palace, 


Euter Duxe, Cuxio, Lords; Muficians attending, 


Duke, If mufick be the food of love, play on, 4 
Give me exceſs of it; that, ſurfeiting, 
The appetite may ſicken, and ſo die. 
That ſtrain again ;—it had a dying fall: 1 
O, it came o'er my ear like the ſweet ſouth, M1 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving 8 ; no more; 
"Tis not ſo fweet now, as it was before. 154 
O ſpirit of love, how quick and freſh art thou! "Mm | 
That, notwithſtanding thy capacity 1 
Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoever,3 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute! ſo full of ſhapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high-fantaſtical.4 
Cur, Will you go hunt, my lord ? | 
Dake, What, Curio ? 
Cur, 'The hart, 
| Duke, Why, ſo I do, the nobleſt that I have: 
O, when mine eyes did ſee Olivia firſt, 
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Methought, 
> ——the feet ſouth,] The old copy reads ——ſweet found, which 
| Mr. Rowe changed into wind, and Mr, Pope into ſouth, STEFVENS, 

I ſee no reaſon for diſturbing the text of the old copy, which reads— 
Song. The wind, from whatever quarter, would produce a found in 
| breathing on the violets, or elſe the fGimile is falſe. Beſides, ſound is a 
| detter relative to the antecedent, rain. Dove. 
| Valid iy is here uſed for value. MALoNe. 

High-fantaſtical, means fantaſtical to the height, STETVIEXS. 


- 
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Methought, ſhe purg'd the air of peſtilence; 


That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart; A 
And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, L 
E'er ſince purſue me.5—How now ? what news from her ? 
Enter VALENTINE, 
Val. So pleaſe my lord, I might not be admitted, 
But from her hand-maid do-return this anfwer ; 
The element itſelf, till ſeven years heat, 
Shall not behold her face at ample view; : 
But, like a cloiftreſs, ſhe will veiled walk, : \ 
And water once a day her chamber round N. 
With eye-offending brine : all this, to ſeaſon x 
A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep freſh, | 
And laſting, in her ſad re membrance. | IF 
Duke, O, ſhe, that hath A heart of that fine frame, f Aq 
To pay this debt of love but to a-brother, W 
How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft, * 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affections 7 elſe | Mo 
That live in her! when liver, brain, and heart, | (Co 
"Theſe ſovereign thrones;® are all ſupply' d, and fill'd, 0 
(Her ſweet petfections,)ꝰ wich one {elf king !—* 5 Whi 
* 
5 This image evidently alludes to the ſtory of Acteon, by ny 6 - 
Shakſpeare ſeems to think men cautioned againſt too great familiarity 
with forbidden beauty. Acteon, who ſaw Diana naked, and was torn t. 4 
pieces by his hounds, repreſents a man, who indulging his eyes, or his Min 
imagination, with the view. of a woman that he cannot gain, has his heart Whe 
torn with inceſſant longing An interpretation far more elegant and na- The 
tural than that of Sir Francis Bacon, who, in his Miſdom of the Ancients 0 
fuppoſes this ſtory to warn us againſt enquiring into the ſecrets of princes N 
dy thewing, that thoſe who know that which for reaſons of Rate is to be ot | 
; Concealed, will be detected and.deſtroyed by their on ſervants. 4 { 
OHN50N, 2 
Heat for Beated. The air, till it ſhall have been warmed by {even | 
re volutions of the ſun, ſhall not, e. MaLons. [0 
7 —theflock of all affeftians——] So, in Sidney's Arcadia: bs delign 
the fleck of unſpeakable. virtues.” STzEvVENSs. . : 8. 
s We ſhould read—three 2 thrones. This is exactiy in 4b! 37 
manner of Shak ſpeare. So, afterwards, in this play, Thy tongue, thy fac 
thy limbs, actions, and ſprit, do give thee fivefold blazon, WARAUAToA, 4 
9 Liver, brain, and heart, are admitted in ppetry as the refhdenc of The (ai 


Paſſions, judgment, and ſentiments. ' Theſe, are. what Shakſpearc * 
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Away before me to ſweet beds of flowers; 
Lore-thoughts lie rich, when canopy'd with bowers, 


Exeunt. 
SCENE II. 
The Sen- coat. 
Enter Viola, Captain, and Sailors. 
Vn, What country, friends, is this? 
Illy ria, lady. 


Caps 
2 And what ſhould I do in Illyria ? 
My brother he is in Elyſium.3 
Perchance, he is not drown'd :— What think you, ſailors ? 
Cap. It is perchance, that you yourſelf were fav'd, 
Vi. O my poor brother! and fo, perchance, may he be. 
Cap, True, madam ; and, to comfort you with chance, 
Aſſure yourſelf, after our ſhip did ſplit, 


When you, and that poor number ſav'd with you,“ 


Hung on our driving boat, I ſaw your brother, 
Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 


| (Courage and hope both teaching him the practice) 
Jo a ſtrong maſt, that liv'd upon the ſea; 


Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 
I ſaw him hold acquaintance with the waves, 


| & long as I could fee, 


Vio. For ſaying ſo, there's gold: 
Mine own eſcape unfoldeth to my hope, | 
Whereto thy ſpeech ſerves for authority, 

The like of him. Know'ft thou this country ? 

Cap. Ay, madam, well; for I was bred and born, 
Not three e travel from this very place. 

Vio. Who governs here ? 

Cap.” A noble duke in nature, as in name. A 

: Fs. 
ſo-et perfeFions, though he has not very clearly expreſſed what he mizht 
deügn to have ſaid. STEEVENS, 

* A king means ſe , ſame king 3 one and the ſame king. MLR. 

3 There is ſeemingly a play upon the words—1/lyria and Eæyſium. 

Dovcr. 

We ſhould rather read this poor number. The old copy has 20 fſe. 

be ſailors who were ſaved, enter with the captain, Maroxe, : 


5 1 know not whether the nobility of the name is compriſed in duke, or 


la 01 fine, which is „think, the name of a great Italian family. Joux so. 
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Via. What is his name? 
Cap. Orſino. 
Vio. Orſino! I have heard my father name him: 
He was a bachelor then, 
Cap. And ſo is now, 
Or was ſo very late: for but a month 
Ago I went from hence : and then 'twas freſh 
In murmur, (as, you know, what great ones do, 
The lefs will prattle of,) that he did ſeek 
The love of fair livia, 
Vio. What's ſhe ? 
Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 
That dy'd ſome twelve-month fince ; then leaving her 
In the protection of his ſon, her brother, 
Who ſhortly alſo dy'd : for whoſe dear love, 
They ſay, the hath abjur'd the company 
And fight of men. 
Vio. | O, that I ſerv'd that lady; 
And might not be deliver'd to the world,“ 
Till I had made mine own occaſion mellow, 
What my eſtate is! 
Cap. That were hard to compals ; 
Becauſe ſhe will admit no kind of ſuit, 
No, not the duke's. 
Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain; 
And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft cloſe in pollution, yet of thee 
] will believe, thou halt a mind that ſuits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 
I pray thee, and I'll pay thee bounteoully, 
Conceal me what I am; and be my aid 
For ſuch diſguiſe as, haply, ſhall become , 
The form of my intent. I'll ſerve this duke; 6 
| 10a 


6 I wiſh I might not be made public to the world, with regard t the /at 
of my birth and fortune, till J have gained a ripe opportunity for my de, 

Viola ſeems to have formed a very deep defign with very little premec 1 
tion: ſhe is thrown by ſhipwreck on an unknown coaſt, hears that tis 
prince is a bachelor, and reſolves to ſupplant the lady whom he courts! 


JK NSON 


7 Viola is an excellent ſchemer, never at a loſs ; if (hz cannot ſerve ths 
lady, ſhe will ſerve the duke. Jon xSsOR. 
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Thou ſhalt preſent me as an eunuch to him,“ 
It may be worth thy pains; for I can fing, 
And ſpeak to him in many ſorts of muſick, 
That will allow me very worth his ſervice.“ 
hat elſe may hap, to time Iwill commit; 
Only ſhape thou thy filence to my wit! | 
Cap, Be you his eunuch, and yout mute III be: 
hen my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſec! 
, I thank thee : Lead me on. | Exezunt, 


SECENS IH, 
A room in Olivia's houſe, 


Enter SIR ToBy BtL CH, ard MARIA. 


Sir To, What a plague means my niece, to take the death 
of her brother thus? I am ſure, care's an enemy to life. 

Mar. By my troth, Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier 
E o'nights ; your couſin, my lady, takes great exceptions to your 
ill hours. 
Sir To» Why, let her except before excepted.“ 
Mar. Ay, but you muſt confine yourſelf within the mo- 
deſt limits of order. 
E Sir To, Confine? I'll confine myſelf no finer than I am: 
E theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and ſo be theſe 
j boots 


| * This plan of Viola's was not purſued, as it would have been incon- 
ent with the plot of the play. She was preſented to the duke as a page, 
but not as aeunuch, M. MasoN. 
| The uſe of Evirati, in the ſame manner as at preſent, ſeems to have 
deen well known at the time this play was wr.tten, about 2600. 
q BURNEY. 
| When the practice of caſtration (which originated certainly in the eaſt) 
vas firſt adopted, ſolely for the purpoſe of improving the voice, I have not 
been able to learn. The firſt regular opera, as Dr. Burney obſerves to 
me, wis p*rformed at Florence in 1600: „ till about 1645, muſical dramas 
ere only performed occaſionally in the palaces of princes, and conſe. 
gently before that time eunuchs could not abound. The firſt eunuch 
tit was ſuffered to fing in the Pope's chapel, was in the year 1600.“ 

S5)euly, however, as 1694, eunuchs are mentioned by Marſton, one 
it our poets contemporaries, as excelling in ſinging. MALoNE. 

To allow is to approve. STEZVENS. ' 

* A ludicrous uſe of the form il law phraſe, FARMER. 


* 
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boots too; an they be not, let them hang themſelves in their 
own ſtraps. my 
Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you: I heart Wh: 
my lady talk of it yeſterday ; and of a fooliſh knight, thy And 
you brought in one night here, to be her wover, 
Sir To, Who? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 
Mar. Ay, he, $; 
Sir Jo. He's as tall a man as any's in I!lyria. 45 
Mar. What's that to the purpoſe ? 955 
Fir To, Why, he has three thouſand ducats a year, N. 
Mar. Ay, but he'll have but a year in all theſe ducats, 5 
he's a very fool, and a prodigal. Sis 
Sir Te, Fie, that you'll ſay ſo! he plays on the vidl.de. vir 
gambo, “ and ſpeaks three or four languages word for yorl Sir 
without book, and hath all the good gifts of nature. ance, 
Mar. He hath, indeed,—almoſt natural: 5 for, beſides Ma 
that he's a fool, he's a great quarreller ; and, but that he 
hath the gift of a coward to allay the guſt he hath in quarte. 1 
ing, tis thought among the prudent, he would quickly hae bet in 
the gift of a grave. might k 
Sir To. By this hand, they are ſcoundrels, and ſubſttacton, work. 
that ſay ſo of him. Who are they ? . 
Mar, They that add moreover, he's drunk nightly in Wi Was 
your company. Ln, 
Sir To. With deinking healths to my niece ; I'll drink to With is, 
her, as long as there's a paſſage in my throat, and drink in WP Capi: 
Illyria: He's a coward, and a coyſtril, “ that will not drin b 3 2 
; 10 ame 2 
3 Tall means ſtout, couragerus. STEEVENS. 8 8 ; 
+ The viol- de gambe ſeems, in our author's time, to have been a Mr.“ 
faſhionable inſtrument. CoLr1ns. | 77 e: 
In the old dramatic writers, frequent mention is made of a caſe of «0% WF: found 
conſiſting of a viel de gambo, the tenor and the treble. g. Sit 
See Sir John Hawkins's Hiſt. of Mic, Vol. IV. p. 32, n. che! 
wherein is adeſcription of a caſ more properly termed a che of vl Pink in 
STEE MINI, Pater, ( 
5 Mr. Upton propoſes to regulate this paſſage differently: eech! 
He hath indeed, all, mt natural. MAL ox E. Y throa, 
6 j, e. a coward cock. It may however be a keyſtril, or a baſtard hawk; N * Tos 
a kind of ftone hawk. STEevexs. to ha 
A coyſtril is a paltry groom, one only fit to carry arms, but not te uk 655, in 
them. For its etymology, ſee Conſſille and Couſtiilier in Coigraie | eech,“ 
Difiiorary, ToLLET. To are; 
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my niece, till his brains turn o'the toe like a pariſh-top.“ 
What, wench ? Caſtiliano vulgo; for here comes Sir 
Andrew Ague-face, 


Euter SIX ANDREW] AGUE-CHEEK., 


Sir And. Sir Toby Belch! how now, Sir Toby Belch ? 
Sir To. Sweet fir Andrew! | 

Sir Aud. Blefs you, fair ſhrew, 

Mar. And you too, fir. | 

Sir To, Accoſt, fir Andrew, accofſt,9 

Sir And, What's that ? 

Hir To. My niece's chamber-maid, 

Sir And, Good miltreſs Accoſt, I defire better acquaint- 


Mar, My name is Mary, fir, 
Sir And, 


7 This is one of the cuſtoms now laid afid-, A large top was formerly 


kept in every village, to be whipped in froſty weather, that the peaſants 
might be kept warm by exerciſe, and out of miſchief while they could not. 
work. STEEVENS. 

= © To ſleep like a t-70netop,"” is a proverbial expreflion. A top is ſaid 


to ſleep, when it turns round with great velocity, and makes a ſmooth 


humming noiſe, BLacxsToNE. 


We ſhould read 9/fo, In Engliſh, put on your Caſfilian countenance ; 


bat is, your grave, ſolemn looks. WAR BUN ToN. 


þ Caftilians vulgo J I meet with the word Caſtilian and Caſſilians in ſe ve- 
ies. It is difficult to afſign any pecultar propriety to 
, unleſs it was adopted immediately after the defeat of the Armada, and 
became a cant term capriciouſly expreſſive of jollity or contempt. 
1 STEEVENS, 
© Mr, Steevens has not attempted to explain vulgo, nor perhaps can the 
Ne explanation be given, unleſs ſor» incidental application of it may 
e found in connection with Caſtiliano, where the context defines its mean - 
g. Sir Toby here, having juſt declared that he wauld perſiſt in drink- 
ug the health of his niece, as long as there was a paſſage in bis threat, and 
Wrink in Illyria, at the fight of Sir Andrew, demands of Maria, with a 
Pater, Caftilians wiclgy. What this was, may be probably inferred from 
ſpeech in the Shoemaker” Holiday, 4, 1610: — Away, firke, ſcowwes 
Y tbr0a7, thou ſhalt waſh it with Gaſtilian licurr,” HENLEY. 
To arc, had a figniication in our author? s time that the word ſeems 
to have loft, In the ſecond part of The Engliſh Dictionary, by H. C. 
b55, in which the reader who is de ſirous of a more refined and elegant 
peech,” is furniſhed wich bard words, 4 70 draw near,” is explained thus: 
To acct, appropriate, appropinquate. S-e alſo Cotgrave's Dit in 
Nerd. accifler, MALONE. 2 
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Sir Aud. Good Miſtreſs Mary Accoſt, 

Sir Jo. You miſtake, knight: accoſt, is, front her, board 
her,* woo her, aſſail her, 

Sir 4nd. By my troth, I would not undertake her in this 
company. Is that the meaning of accolt ? 

Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Sir To, An thou let part ſo, fir Andrew, Would thou 
might'ſt never draw fond again. 

Sir And. An you part ſo, miſtreſs, I would I might never 
draw ſword again. Fair lady, do you think you have fol 


. nat 
in hand ? | 
Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 
Sir And, Marry, but you ſhall have ; and here's my hand, Ki 
Mar, Now, fir, thought is free: 3 I pray you, bring your 3. | 
hand to the buttery-bar, and let it drink. * 
Sir And. Wherefore, ſweet heart? what's your metaphor? 8 
Mar. It's dry, ſir.“ cot 
Sir And. Why, I think ſo; I am not ſuch an aſs, but] can 0 
keep my hand dry. But what's your jeſt ? "Bag 
Mar. A dry jeſt, fir. ſwez 
Sir And. Are you full of them ? 55 
Mar. Ay, fir; I have them at my finger's ends: marry, "Aut 
now I let go your hand, I am barren, [Exit Marta, "avs 
Sir To. 8 knight, thou lack'ſt a cup of canary ; When did 95 
I ſee thee ſo put down? 95 
Sir And. Mover in your life, I think; unleſs you ſce carary ne 4 
put me down: Methinks, ſometimes J have no more wit tin old . 
a Chriſtian, or an ordinary man has: but I am a great ext! 95 
of beef, and, I believe, that does harm to my wit. 955 
Sir To. No queſtion. . 975 
vil , 
or 
2 Probably board ber may mean ſalute her, ſpeak to ber, &c. RTE“, | ſirong 
To beard is certainly to acceſt, or addreſs. R1iTSON. | 
3 There is the ſame pleaſantry in Lylies Eupbues, 158 1: None (quota 5 T 
ſhe) can judge of wit but they that have it; why then (quoth he, 2% for: 
thou think me a fool F Thought is free, my Lord, quoth ſhe.” Ws 
Hor T Walt This 
+ What is the jeſt of dry band, I know not any better than Sir Andrew, oll 
It may poſſibly mean, a hand with no money in it; or, according de the ſuch ex 
rules of phyfiognomy, ſhe may intend to inſinuate, that it is not a lover“ — 


hand, a moiſt hand being vulgarly accounted a ſign of an amorov» colt 
ſtitution. JouNs0N, | 
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dir Aud. An I thought that, I'd forſwear it. I'll ride 


home to-morrow, fir Toby. 
Sir To. Paurpuay, my dear knight? 
Sir And. What is pourgugy! do, or not do? I would Thad 
peſtowedl that time in the tongues, that J have in fencing, 
dancing, and bear-baiting : O, had T but follow'd the arts! 
Fir Je. Then hadſt thou had an excellent kcad of hair. 
Sir Ind Why, would that have mended my hair? 

| Sir To, Paſt queſtion; for thou ſeeſt, it will not curl by 
nature. 
Sir Aud. But it becomes me well enough, does't not? 
| Sir Jo. Excellent; it hangs like flax on a diſtaff; and I 
bope to ſee a houſewife take thee between her legs, and ſpin 
d off, 
| Sir And. Faith, I'll home to-morrow, Sir Toby: your 
© niece will not be ſeen; or, if ſhe be, it's four to one ſhe'll 
none of me: the count himſelf, here hard by, wooes her. 
| SirTo, She'll none o'the count; ſhe'll not match above 
ber degree, neither in eſtate, years, nor wit; I have heard her 
ſwear it. Tut, there's life in't, man. 
Sir Aud. I'll ſtay a month longer. I am a fellow o' the 
ſtrangeſt mind 1'the world; I delight in maſques and revels 
ſometimes altogether. | 
Sir To. Art thou good at theſe kick-ſhaws, knight ? 
Sir And. As any man in Illyria, whatſoever he be, under 
| — degree of my betters; and yet Iwill not compare with an 
old man, 5 
Sir To, What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? 
vir And. Faith, I can cut a caper. | 
Sir To, And I can cut the mutton to't. 
Sir And. And, I think, I have the back-trick, fimply as 
ſrong as any man in IIlyria. 


Sir 


This is intended as a ſatire on that common vanity of old men, in 
preferrjng their own times, and the paſt generation, to the preſent, 
| WARBURTON» 
This ſtroke of pretended ſatire but ill accords with the character of the 
fooliſh knight, Ague-cheek, though willing enough to arrogate to himſelf 
loch experience as is commonly the acquiſition of age, is yet careful to 
exempt his perſon from being compared with its bodily weakneſs, In 
bart, he would ſay with Falſtaff ;——*« I am old in nothing but my under- 
ndng. “ STEEVENS. 
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Sir To, Wherefore are theſe things hid? wherefore hart ſh 


t ſe gifts a curtain before them? are they like to take du? a 
Like miſtreſs Mall's picture? * why doſt thou not go to church vi 
in a galliard, and come home in a coranto ? My very walk le 


ſhould 
6 The real name of the woman whom I ſuppoſe to have been mea fl 
by Sir Toby, was Mary Frith, The appellation by which ſhe was gene. 
rally known, was Mall Carpurſe. - She was at once an bermaphrodite, pro 7. 
ſtitute, a bawd, a bully, a thief, a receiver of ſtoler# goods, &c. &c, 0: 
the books of the Stationers* Company, Auguſt 1610, is entered—« 4 
Booke called the Madde Prancks of Merry Mall of the Bankſide, with 
her walks in man's apparel, and to what purpoſe, Written by John Day,” W 
Middleton and Decker wrote a comedy, of which ſhe is the heroine, in 
this, they have given a very flattering repreſentation of her, as they od. 
ſerve in their preface, that „ it is excellency of a writer, to leave 
things better than he finds them.“ 

The title of this piece is-—Tbe Roaring Girl, or Moll Cut-purſe; at it hath 
Been lately acted on the Fortune Stage, by the Prince his Players, 1611, The 
frontiſpiece to it contains a full length of her in man's clothes, ſmoaking 
tobacco. A life of this woman was likewiſe publiſhed, 12mo. in 1662, with 
her portrait before it in a male habit; an ape, a lion, and an cagle by her, 
As this extraordinary perſonage appears to have partook of both ſexes, fart 
the curtain which Sir Toby mentions, would not have been unneceflarly but 
drawn before ſuch a picture of her as might have been exhibitcd in an J 
age, of which neither too much delicacy or decency was the charaQerif- 
tick. STEEVENS. An 

In our author's time, I believe, curtains were frequently hung befor: ” 
pictures of any value, MALONE. / 

See a further account of this woman in Dodſiey's Collection of Old 
Plays, edition, 1780, Vol. VI. p. 1. Vol. XII. p. 398. Rxzv. 

Mary Frith was born in 1584, and died in 16 59. In a MS. Jetter in P, 
the Britiſh Muſeum, from John Chamberlain to Mr. Carleton, dated D 
Feb. 11, 1611-12, the following, account is given of this woman's doing 
penance : „ This laſt Sunday Mol Cutpurſe, a notorious baggage that uſed not A. 
to go in man's -apparel, and challenged the field of diverſe galants, was dance 
brought to the ſame place St. Paul's Croſs], where ſhe wept bitterly, and 
ſeemed very penitent; but it is fince doubted the was maudlin drunk, beg 
diſcovered to have tippel'd of three quarts of ſack, before ſhe came to det | 
p-rance. She had the daintieſt preacher or ghoſtly father that ever I fav The 1; 
ia the pulpit, one Radcliffe of Brazen-Noſe College in Oxford, 2 likcliir ; 
man to have led the revels in ſome inn of court, than to be where he wii 1 
But the beſt is, he did extreme badly, and ſo wearied the audience that * 
the beſt part went away, and the ret tarried rather to hear Moll Cutputte wor, 
than him.” MALONE. : * A 

It is for the fake of correcting a miſtike'of Dr. Grey, that I obſer? „ 4 

. 


this is the character alluded to in the ſ:cond of the following 11965 3 and 


rot 
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ould be a jig; I would not ſo much as make water, but in 
1 Gnkk-a-pace.? What doſt thou mean? is it a world to hide 
virtues in? I did think, by the excellent conſtitution of thy 
leg, it was form'd under the ſtar of a galliard. : 

Sir And, Ay, tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well in a 
:me-colour'd ſtock. Shall we ſet about ſome revels ? 

Sir To. What ſhall we do elſe? were we not born under 
Taurus ? 

Sir And, Taurus; that's fides and heart.* 

Sir To. No, fir; it is legs and thighs. Let me ſee thee 
caper : ha! higher: ha, ha!—cxcellent ! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV; 
A Rozm in the Duke's Palace, : 


Enter VALENTINE, and VIOLA in man's attire, 


* 


Val. If the duke continue theſe favours towards you, Ce- 
ſario, you are like to be much advanced; he hath known you 
but three days, and already you are no ſtranger, | 


Vis, You either fear his humour, or my negligence, that 


you call in queſtion the continuance of his love: Is he incon- 
fant, fir, in his favours ? : 


J al, No, believe me. 


Enter Du kx, Cur1o, and Altendunts. 


J. I thank you. Here comes the count. 
Due. Who ſaw Ceſario, ho? 


ot Mary Carleton, the German Princeſs, as he has very erroneouſly and 
v22ccountably imagined : 

« A bold virago ſtout and tall, 

6 As Joan of France, or Exgliſß Mall,” 

5 | Hudibras, P. I. ciii. 

The latter of theſe lines is borrowed by Swift in his Baucis and Philemon. 

R1TsSoN, 
* e. a cingue-pace; the name of a dance, the meaſures whereof are 
hat tezulated by the number five. The word occurs elſewhere in our au- 
rie tor, Six J. HAWKINS. 

Alluding to the medical aſtrology ſtill preſerves in Almanacks, which 
refers the aflections of particular parts of the body, to the predominance 
Jen conflliations Jon xsox. | 
OL, 


ec 
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Fio, On your attendance, my lord; here, 
Duke, Stand you awhile aloof, —Cefario, 
Thou know'ft no lefs but all ; I have unclaſp'd 
Jo thee the book even of my ſecret ſoul : 
Therefore, good youth, addreſs thy gait unto her; 
Be not deny d acceſs, ſtand at her doors, 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot ſhall grow, 
Till thou have audience. 
Fia. Sure, my noble lord, 
If ſhe be ſo abandon'd to her ſorrow 
As it is ſpoke, ſhe ne er will admit me. 
Dube. Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 
Rather than make unprofited return, 
io. Say, I do ſpeak with her, my lord; What then? 
Dake. O, then unfold the paſſton of my love, 
Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith ; 
It ſhall become thee well to act my woes; 
She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Than in a nuncio of more grave aſpeR, 
Vio. 1 think not ſo, my lord, 
Duke. Dear lad, believe it; 
For they ſhall yet belie thy happy years, 
That ſay, thou art a man: Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth, and rubious; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill, and found, 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part,9 
I know, thy conſtellation is right apt 
For this affair: Some four, or five, attend him; 
All, if you will; for I myſelf am beſt, 
When leaſt in company :— Proſper well in this, 
And thou ſhalt live as freely as thy lord, 
To call his fortunes thine, 
Vio. I'll do my beſt, 
To woo your lady: yet, [ 4/ide.] a barrful ſtrife!? 
W hoe'er I woo, myſelf would be his wife, Exel 


9 That is, thy proper part in a play would be a woman's. Women 
were then prſonated by boys. Jo¹hNSON. 
2 i. e. a conteſt full of impediments, STEEVENS, 
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SCENE V. 
A Room in Olivia's Houſe, 
Enter MARIA, and CLOWN, 7? 


Mar, Nay, either tell me where thou haſt been, or I will 
| rot open my lips, ſo wide as a briſtle may enter, in way of 

thy excuſe ; my lady will hang thee for thy abſence. 

Ch. Let her hang me: he, that is well hang'd in this 
world, needs to fear no colours, + 

Mar, Make that good. 

Ch. He ſhall ſee none to fear. 
| Mar, A good lenten anſwer: 5 I can tell thee where that 
fying was born, of, I fear no colours. 

Clo, Where, good miſtreſs Mary ? 

Mar, In the wars; and that may you be bold to ſay in 
your foolery. 

Ch. Well, God give them wiſdom, that have it; and thoſe 
tat are fools, let them uſe their talents. 

Mar, Yet you will be hang'd, for being ſo long abſent : or, 
to be turn'd away; is not that as good as a hanging to you? 

Cl. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage; and, 
for turning away, let ſummer bear it out.“ 

FP 3 Mar. 

3 As this is the firſt c'ewn who makes his appearance in the plays of 
Our author, it may not be amiſs, from a paſſage in Tarle'on's News out of 
Purgatory, to point out one of the ancient dreſſes appropriated to the cha- 
Fitter: ©... TI ſaw one attired in ruſtet, with a button'd cap on his head, 
dag by his fide, and a ſtrong bat in his hand; fo artifcially attired for a 
"we, as I began to call Tarlcton's woonted ſhape to remembrance,” 


STEEVENS. 
Such perhaps was the dreſs of the Clown in this Comedy, in Allis avell 


Ps! nd; cue], Kc. The Clown, however, in Meaſure for Meaſure, (as an 
0021 mous writer has obſerved) is only the tapſter of a brothel, and pro- 
% #25 not ſo apparelled. MALONE. 
: Tris expreſſion frequently occurs in the old plays. STEEVENS, 
'A ran, or as we now call it, a dry anſwer. JoHNSON. 
vure'y a lenten anſwer, rather means a ſbort and ſpare one, like the 
Amons in Lent, So, in Hamlet: «What leuten entertainment 
ayers ſhall receive from you.” STEEVENS. 

This ſeems to be a pun from the n2arneſs in the pronunclatio 
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Mar. You are reſolute then? 

C/;, Not ſo neither; but I am reſolv'd on two points, 

Mar, That, if one break,” the other will hold ; or, if 
both break, your gaſkins fall, 

Ch. Apt, in good faith ; very apt! Well, go thy way ; if 
Sir Toby would leave drinking, thou wert as witty a piece 
of Eve's fleſh as any in Illy ria. 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o'that; here comes my 
lady: make your excuſe wiſely, you were beſt. [ Exit, 


ws All . uo cs; ain. 


Enter Or1v1a, and MaLvoL10, 


Clo. Wit, and't be thy will, put me into good fooling ! WM. 
Thoſe wits, that think they have thee, do very oft prove 1 
fools; and J, that am ſure I lack thee, may paſs for a wiſe 
man : For what ſays Quinapalus ? Better a witty fool, than 
a fooliſh wit.“ God blefs thee, lady ! | 

Oli. Take the fool away. 


Co. Do you not hear, fellows ? Take away the lady. * 
Oli. Go to, you're a dry fool; I'll no more of you: be- 
ſides, you grow diſhoneſt. | pri 
Cl,, Two faults, Madonna, that drink and good counſcl | 
will amend : for give the dry fool drink, then is the fool not 
dry ; ( 
I found this obſervation among ſome papers of the late Dr, Letherland, { 
for the peruſal of which, I am happy to have an opportunity ct returning 
my particular thanks to Mr. Glover, the author of Medea and Leonidas, bro! 
by whom, before, 1 had been obliged only in common with the reſt of the gen. 
world. 7 
I am yet of opinion that this note, however ſpecious, is wrong, the nen 
literal meaning being eaſy and appoſite. For turning away, let ſuns b:ar 4 
it out. It is common for unſettled and vagrant ſerving-men, to grow geg: 454 
ligent of their buſineſs towards ſummer; and the ſenſe of the paſſage 157 Infir 
4% If I am turned away, the advantages of the approaching ſumm er wi bear fool, 
out, or ſupport all the incenveniencies of d'ſmiſſion ; for I ſpall find empih me 0 
in every fieid, and ledging under every bedge.” STEEVENS. f encre 
7 Piints were metal hooks, faſtened to the hoſe or breeches (which an "Wh 
then no opening or buttons,) and going into ſtraps or eyes fixed to tn: N 
doublet, and thereby keeping the hoſe from falling down. ae ne 
BrAcxks TNT 0, 
3 Hall, in his Chror:icle, ſpeaking of the death of Sir Thomas More, M. 
ſays, „ that he knows not whether to call him a foo! ſþ wiſe man, 9 2%) 
fooliſh man.” Jouns0N, ; : * 
Ital. miſtieſs, dame. So, La Maddona, by way of pre- mnence, . 4 


Bled Virgin, SrEEVENS. 
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dry; bid the diſhoneſt man mend himſelf ; if he mend, he is 
no longer diſhoneſt ; if he cannot, let the botcher mend him: 
Any thing, that's mended, is but patch'd ; 2 virtue, that 
tranſyreſſes, is but patch'd with fin ; and fin, that amends, is 
but patch'd with virtue: If that this fimple ſyllogiſm will 
ſerve, ſo; if it will not, What remedy ? As there is no true 
cuckold but calamity, ſo beauty's a flower: the lady bade 
take away the fool; therefore, I ſay again, take her away, 

Oli. Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Ch, Miſpriſion in the higheſt degree ! — Lady, Cacullus non 
facit monachum ; that's as much as to ſay, I wear not motley 
in my brain, Good Madonna, vive me leave to prove you a 
fool, 

Oli. Can von do it? 

Ch, Dexteriouſly, good Madonna, 

Oli. Make your proof. 

Ch. 1 muſt catechize you for it, Madonna; Good my 
mouſe of virtue, anſwer me. 

OA. Well, fir, for want of other idleneſs, I'll bide your 
roof, 

Clo. Good Madonna, why mourn'ft thou? 

04, Good fool, for my brother's death. 

C, I think, his ſoul is in hell Madonna. 

077, I know his foul is in heaven, fool. 

Cle. The more foo! you, Madonna, to mourn for your 
brother's ſoul being in heaven. Take away the fool, 
gentlemen. 


-1 What think you of this fool, Malvolio? doth he not 
mend ? 


Mal. Yes; and ſhall do, till the pangs of death ſhake him: 


fool. 
Cle. God fend you, fir, a ſpeedy infirmity, for the better 


encreaſing your folly ! Sir Toby will be ſworn, that I am no 


fox; but he will not paſs his word for two-pence that you 
are no fool, 


O. How ſay you to that, Malvolio ? 

bal, I marvel your ladyſhip takes delight in ſuch a barren 
3 raical ; 

* Alluding to the parch'd or particoloured garment of the fool. 


MaLoNR. 


Inirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever make the better 


PPP 
9 * Y 
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raſcal ; I ſaw him put down the other day with an ordingg 
fool, that has no more brain than a ſtone : Look you now, ke; 
out of his guard already; unleſs you laugh and miniſter gcc. 


fion to him, he is gagg'd. I proteſt, I take theſe wiſe me, 
that crow ſo at theſe ſet kind of fools, no better than i; 
fools' zanies.? 

Oli. O, you are fick of ſelf-love, Malvolio, and tate with 
a diſtemper'd appetite. 'To be generous, guiltleſs, and 
free diſpoſition, is to take thoſe things for bird-bolts, thi 0 
you deem cannon-bullets : There 1s no ſlander in an alloy' 
fool, though he do nothing but rail; nor no railiag in: 
known diſcreet man, though he do nothing but reprove, 

Clo. Now Mercury. indue thee with leaſing, for they he 
ſpeak'ſt well of fools ! 4 

Re-enter MARIA. let 

Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a young gentlemia, 5 
much deſires to ſpeak with you. $a 

Oli. From the count Orfino, is it? | 

Mar. I know not, madam ; 'tis a fair young man, and . 
well attended. wy 

Oli. Who of my people hold him in delay ? _ 

Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinſman. FH 

Oli. Fetch him off, I pray you; he ſpeaks nothing ba: 1 a 
mad man: Fie on him! [Exi: Marta, ] Go you, Ma ” 
volio : if it be a ſuit from the count, I am ſick, or not ze 
home; what you will, to diſmiſs it. | Exit MaLVollo, 1 

Now man:? 
| e 
3 1. e. fools baubles, which had upon the top of them the Lead fa den. 
i ; Cel. 

4 This is a ſtupid blunder. We ſhould read, with pleaſing, i. e. . 4 e. 
eloquence, make thee a gracious and powerful ſpeaker, for Mercury * _ 
the god of orators as well as ch-ats, But the firſt editors, who 00 em 
underſtand the phraſe”, indue thee 20.1h Fleaſrg, made this fooliſh correction e 
more excuſable, however, than the laſt editor's, who, when this emen; woula 
tion was pointed out to him, would m2Ke one 01 his on; and 105 y y nt 
Oxford edition, reads, with lea ming; without troudling himicif to 1 SY ag 
the reader how the firſt editor ſhould blunder in a word ſv ealy to bed * 

derſtood as /earnirg, though they well might in the word PH, BY: | ew, 
uſed in this place. WARBURTON, 1 Woman. 

I think the preſent reading more humourous : May ere (et Ty 


7 tie, fince thou liefl in favcur of fails! Jon NsOox. 
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Now you ſee, fir, how your fooling grows old, and people 
diſlike it. 

Chi. Thou haſt ſpoke for us, Madonna, as if tx eldeſt ſon 
mould be a fool: whoſe ſcull Jove cram with brains, for 
here he comes, one of thy kin, ha: a moſt weak pra mater. 


Enter SIR ToBy BELCœn. 


Ol. By mine honour, half drunk. — What is he at the gate 
coulin ? 

Sir To. A gentleman, 

Oli, A gentleman ? What gentleman ? | 

Sir To. Tis a gentleman here -A plagne o'theſe pictde- 
herrings How now, fot ? 

Ch. Good Sir Toby, 

Oli. Couſin, couſin, how have you come ſo early 
lethargy ? 

Sir Te. Lechery! I defy lechery ; There's one at the 
gate. 

Oli, Ay, marry; what is he? 

Sir To. Let him be the devil, an he will, I care not: give 
me faith, ſay I. Well, it's all one. Exit. 

Oli. What's a drunken man like, fool ? 

Clo, Like a drown'd man, a fool, and a madman : one 
þ draught above heat“ makes him a fool; the ſecond mads 
bim; and a third drowns him. 
; P-'4 Oli. 


0. He had before ſaid it was a gentleman, He was aſked, what gentle- 
nan? and he makes this reply; which, it is plain, is corrupt, and ſhou!d 
| de sad thus: 

| "Tis a gentleman- heir. 


ie. ſome lady's eldeſt ſon juſt come out of the nurſery ; for this was the 
E appearance Viola made in men's clothes. See the character Malvolio 
ws of him preſently after, WAR RU To. 

| Can any thing be plainer than that Sir Toby was going to deſcribe the 
gentleman, but was interrupted by the effects of his pick/e-terring ? I 
| vou'd print it as an imperfect ſentence, Mr. Edwards has the ſame ob- 
letration. SrEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation may be right : yet Dr. Warburton's read- 
e not ſo ſtrange, as it hath been repreſented, In Broome's Fow!ial 
| Crew, Seentwell ſays to the gypſies: “ We mutt find a young gent/ce 
veman- heir among you.“ FARMER. 


6 * . 2 'Þ 
e. above the ſtate of being warm in a proper degree, STE EVINSI. 
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Oli. Go thou and ſeek the coroner, and let him fit o“ n 


coz; for he's in the third degree of drink, he's drown'd : go, h 

look after him, 

Ch. He is but mad yet, Madonna; and the foo! hall loo; ; 

to the madman, Exit CLowx, | 
Re-enter MarvoLlio. 

Mal. Madam, yond young fellow ſwears he will ſpe: 
with you. I told him you were fick; he takes on bim to 
underſtand ſo much, and therefore comes to ſpeak with you: 

I told him you were aſleep; he ſeems to have a fore-know. V 
ledge of that too, and therefore comes to ſpeak with you, 

What is to be ſaid to him, lady? he's fortified agaiuſt any 

denial, | 

Oli. Tell him, he ſhall not ſpeak with me. 

Mal. He has been told fo ; and he ſays, he'lt ſtand at your 
docrlike a ſheriff's poſt,” and be the ſupporter to a bench, 1 
but he'll ſpeak with you. ne 

Oli. What kind of man is he ? bel 

Mal. Why, of mankind. a1 

Oli. What manner of man? am 

Mal. Of very ill manner; he'll ſpeak with you, will you, ( 
or no. | 

Oli. Of what perſcnage, and years, is he? 0 

Mal. Not yet old encugh for a man, nor young enough alu 
for a boy; as a ſquaſh is before tis a peaſcod, or a coding 41 

| when 7 

7 It was the cuſtom for that officer to have large s ſet up at his door, / 

as an indication of his office. The original of which was, that the King's | of x 
proclamations, and other public acts, might be affixed thereon, by Wi! ot of tt 
public ation. Sc, Jonſon's Every Man out of bis Humour : 0 
66 — — put off 
c To the lord Chancellor's tomb, or the Shrives f „H.“ 
So again, in the old play called Lirgua: ; 3 
% Knows he how to become a ſcarlet gown ? hath he a pair 0 fr Aﬀen 
PAs at his door? WARBURTONe : ; "I 
Dr. Letherland was of opinion, that & by this poſt is meant 3 5g 
mount a horſe from, a horſeblock, which, by the cuſtom of the ci!“ The 
Kill placed at the ſheriff's door,” | 1 1 01 
Thus, in A Mman never wex*d, Com. by Rowley, 1632: 5 
lol 
c If e'er I live to ſee thee ſheriff of London, BE With fe, 
« I'll gi!d thy painted pots cum privilegio. STEEVEXNS: Wong 
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when 'tis almoſt an apple: 8 tis with him eien ſtanding 
water, between boy and man. He is very well-tavour'd, 
and he ſpeaks very ſhrewiſhly ; one would think, his mother's 
milk were ſcarce out of him. 

Oli, Let him approach : Call in my gentlewoman. 

Mal. Gentlewoman, my lady calls, [ Exit, 


Re-enter MARIA. 


Oli. Give me my veil: come, throw it o'er my face; 


- 


We'll once more hear Orſino's embaſſy. 


Enter V1iOL a, 


Vis. The honourable lady of the houſe, which is ſhe ? 

Oli, Speak to me, I ſhall anſwer for her; Your will ? 

io. Moſt radiant, exquiſite, and unmatchable beauty, 
I pray you, tell me, if this be the lady of the houſe, for I 
never ſaw her: 1 would. be loth to cait away my ſpeech ; for, 
beſides that it is excellently well penn'd, I have taken great 
pains to con it. Good beauties, let me ſuſtain no ſcorn ; [ 
am very comptible, ) even to the leaſt {inifter uſage, 

Oli. Whence came you, fir ? 

Vis, T can fay little more than J have ſtudied, and that 
queſtion's out of my part. Good gentle one, give me modeſt 
allurance, if you be the lady of the houſe, that 1 may proceed 
in my ſpeech, 

Cli. Are you a comedian? 

Jie. No, my profound heart: and yet, by the very fangs 
| of malice, I wear, J am not that I play, Are you the lady 
| of the houſe ? | 

Oli. If I do not uſurp myſelf, I am, 

P 5 Vila. 

8 


|  Acidling anciently meant an immature apple. So, in Ben Jonſon's 
Aemiſt: 


„ What is it, Dol? 
A fine young guodling.” 
be fruit at preſent ſtyled a cedling, was unknown to our gardens in the 
| Une of Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. 
9 Can puble for ready to call to account. WAR BURTON. 
lola ſeems to mean juſt the contrary. She begs ſhe may not be treated 


Wie . * . . - . 
oh (corn, becauſe ſhe js very ſubmiſſive, even to lighter marks of repre» 
Walon, SrEEVENS. 
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Viol. Moſt certain, if you are ſhe, you do oP yourſelf, 


for what is yours to beſtow, is not yours to relerre, Py: 
this is from my commuiiſion : I will on with my ſpeech in 


your praiſe, and then ſhew you the heart of my meſſage. ; 
O. Come to what is important in't: I forgive you the 
raiſe ? | f 
Vis. Alas, I took great pains to ſtudy it, and 'tis poetical, a 
Oli. It is the more like to be feign'd ; I pray you, keep it 0 


in. LIheard, you were ſaucy at my gates; and allow'd your 
approach, rather to wonder at you than to hear you. If you 
be not mad, be gone; if you have reaſon, be brief: tis not 
that time of moon with me, to make one in ſo {kipping 3: 


dialogue, WV 
Mar, Will you hoift ſail, fir ? here hes your way. 
Vio. No, good ſwabber ; I am to hull here 4a little longer, | 
Some mollification for your giant, 5 ſweet lady, | 
Oli. Tell me your mind, ( 
Vio. Tam a meſſenger.“ to { 
Oli. Sure, you have ſome hideous matter to deliver, when / 
the courteſy of it 1s ſo fearful, Speak your office. 0 
Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring no overture « with 
wat, ray 
ſuch 
2 The ſenſe evidently requires that we ſhould read, 
If y u be mad, be gon”, &c. | 
For the wo ds be mad, in ©: n it part of the ſentence, are oppoſed i 
reaſon in the ſec d. M. Masovw, 
3 bing] Wid, rock, mad. Jon x son. 77 
4 To Full m ans o drive to and tro upon the water, without fails at 0 ol 
rudder. STEEVENS. ES. 
5 Ladies, in romance, ire guarded by giants, who repel all improper d «Ian 
troubleſ me atvances. Vola, ſecing the waiting maid fo cegrr to op- * an 
her meſſage, intreats Olivia to pacify her giant. JohN. aher, 
Viola iik: Wie «liud:s to the diminutive ſize of Maria, wits |s calich "px 
on ſubſequent occaſions, /i:zle villain, youngeſt wren of nine, &c. 145 8! 
| Sers al 1 
6 Theſe words (which in the old copy are part of Viola's lai {pe * 
muſt be divided between the two ſpeakers. = C Le 
Viola growing troubleſcme, Olivia would diſmiſs her, and tiere , 1 


cuts her ſhort with this command, Tell me your mind, The other, 5" 
advantage of the ambiguity of the word mind, which ſigniſies "8 
bufincfs or inclination, „ plies as if ſhe bad uſed it in the latter ſents, J 
meſſengers WARBURTON» ; 1 

As a meſſinger, the was not to ſpeak her own mind, but that of let ca 
ployer. M. MAsox. 
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war, no taxation of homage ; I hold the olive in my hand: 
my words are as full of peace as matter, | 

Ou. Yet you began rudely. What are you? what would 
ou ? 
Fo. The rudeneſs, that hath appear'd in me, have I learn'd 
from my entertainment, What I am, and what I would, are 
as ſccret as maidenhead ; to your ears, divinity; to any 
other's, prophanation. ou 

O. Give us the place alone: we will hear this divinity. 
[Exit Mas IA. ] Now, fir, what is your text? 

Vio. Moſt ſweet lady, 

Oli. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be ſaid of it. 
Where lies your text ? 

Vis. In Orſino's boſom. 

Oli. In his buſom ? In what chapter of his boſom ? 

Vio. To anſwer by the method, in the firſt of his heart. 

Oli. O, I have read it; it is hereſy. Have you no more 
to ſay ? 

Jin. Good madam, let me ſee your face. 
Ol. Have you any commiſſion from your lord to negotiate 
ich my face? you are now out of your text: but we will 
draw the curtain, and ſhew you the picture. Look you, ir, 
ſuch a one I was this preſent: Is't not well done?) 
N [ Unveiling, 


p66 2 


| 7 This is nonſenſe. The change of zvas to wear, I think, clears all up, 
d gives the expreſſion an air of gallantry. Viola pretles to ſve Olivia's 
dee: The other at length pulls oft her veil, and ſays: Me wil drew te 
C «urtain, and ſlew you the picture, 1 wear this complexion to-day, I may 
ear another to-morrow z jocularly intimating, that ſhe painted. Ihe 
N ther, vext at the jeſt, ſays, “ Excellently dine, if God did all.“ Perhaps, 
ani be true, what you ſay in jeſt; ocherwiſe 'tis an excellent face. 
Tui gran, &c. replies Olivia WARBURTON 
. lam not ſitisficd with this emendation. We may read, „ Such a one 
$1 was. This pref nce, is't not well done?“ i. e. this mien, is it not hap- 
I repreſented? Similar phraſeology occurs in Ochelic: “ This fortifi- 
ion, ſhall we ſee it?“ SrEEVENS. 
This paſſage is nonſenſe as it ſtands, and neceffarily requires ſome 
PaRniment, That propoſed by Warburton would make ſenſe of it 5 but 
pan the alluſion to a picture would be dropped, which began in the pre» 
feeding part of the ſpeech, and is carried on through thoſe that follow. 
It we read preſents, inſtead of reſent, this alluſion will be preſerved, and the 
| meaning 
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Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 


Oli. Tis in grain, fir; 'twill endure wind and weather, 


Vi, Tis beauty truly blent,* whoſe red and white | W 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand laid on: | 
Lady, you are the cruei*ſt ſhe alive, | 1 
If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, | Ot 
And leaie the world no copy. | a 

Oli. O, fir, I will not be ſo hard-hearted ; I will give out Ar 
divers ſchedules of my beauty: It ſhall be inventoried ; and A, 
every particle, and utenſil, label'd to my wilt : as, item, tuo Bri: 
lips indifferent red ; item, two grey eyes, with lids to them; 5 
item, one neck, one chin, and ſo forth. Were you ſent i 
hither to 'praiſe me 23 h. 

Vis. I ſce you what you are: you are too proud; I 
But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 1 
My lord and mafter loves you; O, ſuch love } 
Could be but recompens'd, though you were crown'd Ane 
The non-pareil of beauty! Wi 

Oli, Ane 

meaning wi!l be clear. I have no doubt but the line ſhould run thus; Hol 

„% Look you, Sir, ſuch as once I was, this preſerts.” | | And 

Preſents means repreſents. So Hamlet calls the pictures he ſhews lu: : Cry 
mother: | Bety 
ce The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. hut 

She had ſaid before“ But we will draw the curtain, and ſhew you the | | 

fictare;” and concludes with aſking him, if it was well dene. Ihe lame ö 
on occurs in Trails and Creſſida, where Pandarus, taking off her veih : . : 
ays? * 
. « Come draw this curtain, and let us ſee your _ Chap 
159N, 

I ſuſpect, the author intended that Olivia ſhould again cover het face : V 
with her veil, before ſhe ſpeaks theſe words. MATLONE. | 8 

9 j. e. blended, mixed together. Blent is the ancient participle of the deen e 
verb to Herd. SrEEVENS. 2 Haw 

2 j. e. to appraiſe, or appretiate me. The foregoing words, Lcd author 
and inventcried, ſhew, I think, that this is the meaning. So again, '! £? 
Cymbeline : I could then have looked on him without the help cf ad- Mr. 
miration 3 though the cataligue of his endowments had been tabled by his fate, 
fide, and 1 to peruſe him by items.” MALONE. : | | 

Malone's conjecture is ingenious, and 1 ſhould have thought it cone 2 
reading, if the foregoing words, ſcbedule and inventoried, had been wy OY 
by Viola: but as it is Olivia herfelf who makes uſe of them, I beſiere hows t 


the old reading is right, though Steevens has adopted that of an 
Viola has extolled her beauty ſo highly, that Olivia aſks, whether tne Ws 
ſent there on purpoſe to praiſe her, M. Maso. | 
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NN; How does he love me ? 
Viz, With adorations, with fertile tears, 

With groans that thunder love, with ſighs of fire. 4 
Oli. Your lord does know my mind, I cannot love him: 

Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great eſtate, of freſh and ſtainleſs youth; 

ja voices well divulg'd,5 free, learn'd, and valiant, 

And, in dimenſion, and the ſhape of nature, 

A gracious perſon : but yet I cannot love him; 

He might have took his anſwer long ago. 
Vis, If I did love you in my maſter's flame, 

With ſuch a ſuffering, ſuch a deadly life, 

In your denial I would find no ſenſe, 

| would not underſtand it. 
Oli, Why, what would you ? 
ie, Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 

And call upon my ſoul within the houſe ; 

Write loyal cantons of contemned love,® 


| And fing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills,” 
And make the babbling goſſip of the air *© 


Cry out, Olivia! O, you ſhould not reſt 


| Between the elements of air and earth, 
| But you ſhould pity me. 


Oli. 
* This line is worthy of Dryden's Amangor, and, if not aid in mock- 
ry of amorous hy perboles, might be regarded as a ridicule on a paſlage in 
.npman's tranſlation of the firſt book of Homer, 1598 : 
« Jove thunder'd cut a figb;,”” STEEVENS» 
Well ſpoken of by the world. MALON E. 


7 I have corrected, reverberant. TREORAI U. 
Mr. Upton well obſerves, that Shakſpeare frequently uſes the adjective 


| Pallive, aFively. Theobald's emendation is therefore unneceſſary. 


| STEEVENS, 
| Ichaſon, in his Dictionary, adopted Theobald's correction. But the 
following une from F. Heyword's Troja B itanmca, 1609, canto 11. it ix. 
nos that the original text thould be preſerved: 
% Give farill reverberat echocs and rebounds,” 
: HotT WRITE. 
3 molt beautiful expre ſſion for an eco, Dou cx. 


* WS ED — ————— N 
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| * The old copy has cantons 3 which Mr. Capell, who appears to have 
deen entirely unacquainted with our ancient language, has changed into 
xen. — The re is no need of alteration. Canton was uſed for canto in our 
| author's time, MALON k. 
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Oli. You might do much: What is your parentage? 
Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my ſtate is well: 

I am a gentleman, 
Oli. Get you to your lord; 


I cannot love him: let him ſend no more; E 
Unleſs, perchance, you come to me again, 10 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well: Min 
I thank you for your pains : ſpend this for me. Fate 
Vio. I am no fee'd poſt,9 lady; keep your purſe; EW 
My maſter, not myſelf, lacks recompenſe, 
Love makes his heart of flint, that you ſhall love ; | 
And let your fervour, like my maſter's, be 
Plac'd in contempt! Farewel, fair cruelty, [ Ext, 
Oli. What is your parentage ? 
Above my fortunes, yet my flate is «vell : 
T am a gentleman, I'll be ſworn thou art ; [ 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and ſpirit, : 
Do give thee five- fold blazon ;—Not too faſt : —1o!t! ſoſt 41. 
Unleſs the maſter were the man. — How now? 0 WI 
Even ſo quickly may one catch the plague? . 
Methinks, I feel this youth's perfections, pre; t 
With an inviſible and ſubtle ſtealth, ; 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be, — pO Th 
What, ho, Malvolio !— lung . 
Ide 
Re-enter MaLvoL1O, raid th 
: With Gif 
Mal. Here, madam, at your ſervice, et 
Oli. Run after that ſame peeviſh meſienger, 33 
The county's man : 3 he left this ring behind him, © love 
Would I, or not; tell him, I'll none of it. | werd 
Dee ie true 
24, 
9 Pot, in our author's time, fignified a meſſenger. Ma TORE. cient | 
2 Unleſs the dignity of the maſter were added to the merit of the ſer⸗ 
vant, I ſhall go too far, and diſgrace my ſelf. Let me ſtop 9 
Perhaps ſhe means to check herſelf by obſerving,— This is unbecem! 3 11 
forwardneſs on my part, uniejs I were as mich in love With the maſicr di Is "= tha 
with the man. STEEVENS, ho 


3 County and cont in old language were ſynonymous, The old opy K 


A k * e. 
countes, which may be right; the Saxon genitive caſe, MATORI, 
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EF Nefre him not to flatter with his lord,“ 
Nor hold him up with hopes; I am not for him: 
It that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
Il give him reaſons for't, Hie thee, Malvolto, 
Mal. Madam, I will, [ Exits 
E 0, I do Iknow not what; and fear to find 
line eyes too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate, ſhew thy force: Ourſelves we do not owe:“ 


EWiat is decreed, muſt be: and be this ſo! [Exits 
ACT H. SCENE: L 
The Sea-coaſ}, 


Enter ANTONIO SEBASTIAN. 


Ait. Will you ſtay no longer? nor will you not, that I 

eo with you? 

bb. By your patience, no: my ſtars ſhine darkly over 

Ime; the malignancy of my fate might, perhaps, diſtemper 

„ N yours ; 

his was the phraſeology of the time. So, in King Nicbard II. 

4 „„ Shall dying men flatter zoith thoſe that live.“ 

Many more inſtances might be add d. MATLON x. 

| * [believe the meaning is; I am not miſtreſs of my own actions; I am 

fraid that my eyes betray me, and flatter the youth without my conſent, 

Dich diſcoveries of love. Jon NsS0N. 

Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is ev'dently wrong. It would be 

Wange indeed if Olivia ſhould fay, that ſhe feared her eyes would betray 

* pation, and flatter the youth, without her conſent, with a diſcovery of 

er love, after ſhe had actually ſent him a ring, which muſt have diſ- 

ivered her paſſion more ſtrongly, and was ſent for that very purpoſe, 

pie true meaning appears to me to be thus: —Sbe fears that ber eyes bad 

med ſo flattering an idea of Ceſario, that ſhe ſhou!d not have ſtrengtb of mind 

ficient to ref:f# the im preſſion. She had juſt before ſaid: 

„% Methinks, I feel this youth's perfe ctions, 
« With an inviſible and ſubtle ſtealth, 

„ Tocreep in at mine eyes.“ 

uch confirms my explanation of this paſſage. M. Mason. 

| think the meaning is, I fear that my eyes will ſeduce my underſtand. 

TE; that J am indulging a paſſion for this beautiful youth, which my rea- 

" cannot approve, MALONE. | 

ve. we are not our own maſters, We cannet govern ourſelves, 
STEEVENS, 
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ours; therefore I ſhall crave of you your leave, that I my , 
ear my evils alone: It were a bad recompenſe for von 4 
love, to lay any of them on you. * 
Ant, Let me yet know of you, whither you are bound. | 8 
Seb, No, ſooth, ſir; my determinate voyage is nen hl 
extravagancy. But I perceive in you fo excellent a touch? * 
modeſty, that you will not extort from me what I am W 1 
to keep in; therefore it charges me in manners the rather ty hon 
expreſs myſelf.7 You muſt know of me then, Antonio, wr the 
name 1s Sebaſtian, which I call'd Rodorigo ; my father us 's 
that Sebaſtian, of Meſſaline, whom I know, vou have hear 775 
of: he left behind him, myſelf, and a ſiſter, both born in ar 3 
hour; if the heavens had been pleas'd, would we had ſoecndel ' MK = 
but, you, tir, alter'd that; for, ſome hour before you tock 8 
me from the breach of the ſea, was my filter drown'd, 
Aut. Alas, the day! 
Seb. A lady, fir, though it was ſaid ſhe much reſembled 
me, was yet of many accounted beautiful: but, though | * 
could not, with ſuch eſtimable wonder, 2 over-far bel 7 
that, yet thus far I will bo'dly publiſh her, ſhe bore a mind Arive 
that envy could not but call fair: ſhe is drown'd already, M 
fir, with ſalt water, though I ſeem to drown her remen» ſived 
brance again with more, 10d; 
Ant. Pardon me, fir, your bad entertainment, - perat 
Sed that y 
7 That is, to reveal myſelf. Jonnson. : It be { 
5 Sir Thomas Hanmer very judiciouſly offers to read Meteln, an iſland 7 
in the Archipelago; but Shak ſpzare knew little of geography, and was not F 
at all ſolicitous about orthographical nicety. STEEVENS. | 8 
i. e. What we now call the breaking of the ſea. In Pericles it 18 vill is 
ſtyled “ the rufture of the ſea,” STEEVENS. there 1 
2 Theſe words Dr. Warburton calls an interpolation of the layer bat "in, 
what did the players gain by it? they may be ſometimes guilty ef 20k Fortur 
without the concurrence of the poet, but they never lengthen a ſpeech * 
only to make it longer. Shak ſpeare often confounds the active and die m; 
patlive adje ctives. Eſimable ⁊vander is efteeming ꝛuender, or wonder anc fers, That, 
The meaning is, that he could not venture to think ſo highly as others c 
his ſiſter. Jon x SON. 4 W, 
Thus Milton uſes wnexpreſſive notes, ſor unexpreſſible, in bis kymn © Uther, 
the Nativity. Marone. luke, a 
3 —ſhe is drown'd already, fir, with falt water, ] There is a 1 ſem It rat 
blance between this and another falſe thought in Hamlet: Prverte, 
« Too much of water haſt thou, poor Opbelia, Cafry 


« And therefore I forbid my tears.“ STEEVENS» 
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deb. O, good Antonio, forgive me your trouble, 

Ant. If you will not murder me for my love, let me be 

| your ſervant. 

EF $44, If you will not undo what you have done, that is, 

kill him whom you have recover'd, defire it not, Fare ye 
well at once: my boſom is full of kindneſs; and I am yet 

ſo near the manners of my mother, that upon the leaſt ocea- 

fon more, mine eyes will tell tales of me, I am bound to 

the count Orſino's court: farewel, [ Exits 
Aut. The gentlenefs of all the gods go with thee! 

[ have many enemies in Orſino's court, 

Elſe would I very ſhortly ſee thee there : 

But, come what may, I do adore thee ſo, 

E That danger ſhall ſeem ſport, and 1 will go, [ Exit, 


SCENS II. 
- A Street, 


Enter VIOLA; MALVOLIO fellwwing, 

Mal. Were not you even now with the counteſs Olivia? 

Ji. Even now, fir; on a moderate pace I have fince 
arrived but hither, 

Mal. She returns this ring to you, fir; you might have 
ſaved me my pains, to have taken it away yourſelf, She 
adds mcreover, that you ſhould put your lord into a deſ- 
perate aſſurance ſhe will none of him: And one thing more; 
that you be never ſo hardy to come again in his affairs, unleſs 
i be to report your lord's taking of this. Receive it fo. 

Vi. She took the ring of me; I'll none of it. 

Mal, Come, fir, yon peeviſhly- threw it to her; and her 
will is, it ſhould be fo return'd: if it he worth ſtooping for, 
there it lies in your eye; if not, be it his that finds it. | Ex, 

J. 1 left no ring with her: What means this lady? 
kerune torbid, my outfide have not charm'd her! 

Me made good view of me ; indeed, ſo much, 
That, ſure, methought, her eyes had loſt her tongue,“ 


For 


* We fay a man loſes his company when they go one way and he goes 
under. So Olivia's tongue loſt her eyes; her tongue was talking of the 
We, and her eyes gazing on his meflenger. Jon N so. 

ER rather means that the very fixed and eager view the took of Viola, 
Rrverted the uſe of her tongue, and made her talk diſtractedly. This 
KntryGtion of the verb, is alſo much in Shakſpeare's manner, DovcEs 
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For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts diſtractedly. 


; A 
She loves me, ſure; the cunning of her paſſion fn 
Invites me in this churliſh meſſenger. v 
' 1 , 2 ! 1 &S : Vi 
None of my lord's ring! why, he ſent her none, BY 
Jam the man ;—If it be ſo, (as tis) . 
Por lady, ſhe were better love a dream. . 
Diſguiſe, I fee, thou art a wickedneſs 10 
7 . ; * 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much, IK 
How ealy is it, for the proper. falſe 
In women's waxen hearts to ſet their forms!“ 
Alus, our frailty is the cauſe, not we; 
For, ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we be. | 
How will this fadge?“ My maiter loves her dear!; ; e 
Arc 4 
5 Is, I believe, the dexterous fiend, or enemy of mankind. Jox::4x, WA h 
P: egnant is certainiy dexterous, or ready. So, in Hamict : L * 
% How pregnant ſome times his replies are! STZEVENS, : | : 
© This is obſcure. The meaning is, Bo eaſy is diſguiſe to ꝛu]T han * 
eaſily does their own fu ſpied, contained in their avax:n changeable 4c:r:, hi d, 
enable them tv» aſſume deceitful apyearances! The two next lines art | be u 
perhaps tranſpoſed, and ſhould be r-ad thus: WF! 
& For ſuch as wwe are made, if ſuc' awe be, E To | 
% Alas, our frailty is thc cauſe, no: be. Jon xsOoN. iar 
Jam not certain that this explanation is juſt, Viola has been core D ; 
demning thoſe who diſguiſe them ſelves, becauſe Oliv a had fa'len in love 6, 
with a ſpecious appearance. How eaſy is it, ſhe adds, for th»ſ? who at Oi 
at once rep (i. e. fair in th-ir app-arance) and fa!ſ (i. e. deceitful) t las o 
make an impreſſion on the eaſy hearts of women? — The prop.r-fal i $i 
certainly a leſs elegant exprefiion than the fair d cciver, but ſeems! wM 
mean the ſame thing. A prefer mar, was the ancient phraſe for a 40% | 
ſeme man: 
«© This Ludovico is a proper man.“ Othel's. DEN 
To ſet th-ir forms, means. to plant their images, i. e. to make an 1mpre 57 
Gon on their eaſy minds. Mr. Tyrwhitt concurs with me in ts 8 
terpretation STEEVENS. X 
This paſſage, according to Johnſon's explanation of it, is ſo fee? 4 
ſatire upon women, that it is unnatural to ſuppoſe that Sbakſpeare ſhou 0 Con 
put it in the mouth of one of the ſex, eſpecially a young one. Nor © ine bur 
think that the words can poſſibly expres the ſenſe which he contend-' 9A 
Ste-vens's explanation appears to be the true one. The word fr In Hex 
tainly means bandſme; and Viola's reflection, how caſy it was for 199 Une 2. 
who are handſome and dece'tfu!, to make an impre ſſion on u = more th 
hearts of women, is a natural ſentiment for a girl to utter who N 0 Hal at! 
| in love, M. Mason, bini 
ll 7 To. fadye, is to ſuit, fo fit, STEEVESG. 
| | 
| 
4 
5 
' 
' 
| | | 
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And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 
And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to dote on me: 
What will become of this? As I am man, 
Mu ſtate is deſperate for my maſter's love; 
am woman, now alas the day! 
What thriftleſs Go hs ſhall poor Olivia breathe ? 
ume, thou muſt untangle this, not I; 
|: is too hard a Knot for me to untie, [ Exit, 


SCENE III. 


1 Roon in Olivia's Houſe. 


Eier SIX ToBY BELCH, ard SiR ANDREW AGUE- 
CHEEK, | 


| Gr 75. Approach, fir *ndrew : not to be a-bed after 
| midnight, is to be up betimes ; and dilucrlo ſurgere, thou 
KNOW ft nonnmne 
dir And. Nay, by my troth, 1 know not: but I know, to 
de up late, is to be up late. 
Hr 1%. A falſe concluſion; I hate it as an unfill'd can: 
Jo be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is early; ſo 
that, to go to bed after midnight, is to go to bed betimes, 
Do not our lives conſiſt of the four elements? 
* vir Aud. Faith, ſo they ſay ; but, I think, it rather con. 
\ of £:i5 of eating and drinking.® 

dir To. I hou art a ſcholar; let us therefore eat and drink. 
—Varian, 1 ſay Va ſtoop 9 of wine! 


Ae 
** 


Enter Clown, 


dir Aud. Here comes the fool, i faith. 
Clo. 


A ridicule on the medical theory of that time, which ſappoſed nealth 
0 conuſt in the juſt temperament and balauce ot the four elements in 
r by ine human frame. WARBURTON. 

, A ecp, cadus, à *TOPPA, Belgis, op. Ray's Proverbs, p. 111, 
IN Hexham's Low Dutch Dictionary, 1660, a gallon is explained by een 
Lee gan toce ftoopen, A ftorp, however, ſeems to have been ſomething 
| e nan half a gallon, In a Catalogue of the rarities in the Anatomy 
Ren Ha at Leyden, printed there, 4to. 1701, is Ihe bladder of a man con- 

übe tour % (which is ſomething above Two Engliſh gallons) of 
"iter 


aw 
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Ch, How now, my hearts? Did you never ſce the picur C 
of we three? ? i n 
Sir To. Welcome, aſs, Now let's have a catch. dons 
Sir Aud. By my troth, the fool has an excellent breaſt. $; 
I had rather than forty ſhillings I had ſuch a leg; and ſo is d( 
{weet a breath to ſing, as the fool has, In ſooth, thou wat 8 
in very gracious fooling laſt night, when thou ſpokeſt of Pi. pong 
Programs, of the Vaplans pailing the equinoctial of Quey, $i 
us ; *twas very good, i'ſaith. I ſent thee fix-pence for thy "WA 
leman ; Hadſt it 24 C 
Ct; lite | 
2 An alluſion to an old print, ſometimes paſted on the wall of a county 
ale-houſe, repreſenting Two, but under which the ſpectator lead. 
« We three are alles.” HEerLEy. Th 
I deltieve Shakſpeare hid in his thoughts a common ſign, in which two | fill 
wooden heads are exhibired with this infcription under it:“ eth gratu! 
loggerheads be.“ The ſpectator or reader is ſuppoſed to make the third, Win 
The clown means to infi;.uate, that Sir Toby end Sir Andrew had as good bis fe 
a title to the name of V as himſelf. MALONE. | bat a 
3 Breeft, wiice, Breath has been here propoſed: but many inſtances mir 
may be brought to juſtify the vid reading beyond a doubt. I. the ſtatutes Places 
of Stoke College, tounded by Aichbithop Parker, 1535, Strype $ Parker, of thi 
p. 9: © Which ſaid queriſters, after their brea”s are chang d, &c that round 
is, after their voices are broken. In Fiddes' Life of Ms jey, ppend. te c 
p 128: © Singi-g-men well-breafted,” In Tuiller's Hiſbanarie, p. 155, oy 
edit. P. Short: i He is 
«© The better bref}, the leſſer reſt, The t 
e To ſerve the queer now there now heere.“ 1 
Tuſſer, in this piece, called The Author's Life, tels us, that he was 8 Fig 
choic- boy in the collegiate chapel of Wallingi»rd-catle ; and that, en . . . 
account of the excellence of his wzice, he was ſucceſſively remov2d to Vis of foo, 
rious choirs, T. WAATON. offer, 
E. Jonſon uſes the word breaſt in the ſame manner. I ſuppoſe this : It | 
cant term to have been current among the muſicians of the 8 A like ar 
profeſſions have in ſome degree their jargon 3 and the remo'2r ney at let, 
from liberal ſcience, and the 1-ſs conſ:quential to the genera) :nterefts 0 with t 
life, the more they ſtrive to hide themſelves behind affected terms 9 tat E 
barbarous phraſeology. STEEVENS. de has 
4 The old copy reads—/emon. But the Clown was neither pantler Lon to 
nor butler. The poet's word was certainly miſtaken by the ignorance 0 The 
the printer. I have reſtored l/eman, i. e. 1 ſent thee fix-pence to eh Ithinl 
on thy miſtreſs. TxroBALD. 22 
I receive Theobald's emendation, becauſe it throws a light on the obs bp lar 
rity of the following ſpeech. 8 
Leman is frequently ufed by the ancient writers, and Spenſer in } . 10 
4 N 
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Ch. I did impeticos thy gratillity ; 5 for Malvolio's noſe 
b no whipſtock : My lady has a white hand, and the Myrmi- 
dons are no bottle-ale houſes, 

Sir And. Excellent! Why, this is the beſt fooling, when all 
is done, Now, a ſong. 

Sir To, Come on; there is ſix-pence for you: let's have a 
ſong, | 

dir And, There's a teſtril of me too: if one knight gave 
1 
Ch. Would you have a love-ſong, or a ſong of good 
life ? © 


Sir 

The money was given him for his leman, i. e. his miſtreſs, We have 
fill © Leman-ſtreet,”” in Goodman's-fields. He ſays he did impeticoat the 
WS cnotvity, i. e. he gave it to his petticoat companion; for (fays he) Malvo- 
| lis neſe is ns vhipſt:ch, i, e. Malvolio may {nell out our connection, but 
his ſuſpicion will not prove the inſtrument of our puniſkment. My miſtreſs 
| bat a bite band, and the Myrmidons are no buttle-ale houſes, i. e. my 
miſtreſs is handſome, but the houſ-s kept by officers of juſtice are no 
places to make merry and entertain her at. Such may be the meaning 
of this whimfical ſpeech. A wwbipftock is, I believe, the handle of a whip, 
round which a ſtrap of leather is uſually twiſted, and is ſometimes put for 
the ob p itſelf. STEEVENS. 

* This, Sir T. Hanmer tells us, is the ſame with inpocket thy gratuity, 
He is undoubtedly right; but we muſt read did impeticoat thy gratuity, 
The fools were kept in long coats, to which the allufion is made. There 
5 yet much in this dialogue which I do not underſtand. JonxsoN. 

Figure 12 in the plate of the Morris-dancers, at the end of X. Henry IT. 
: P. I. ſufficiently proves that fetticaats were not always a part of the dreſs 
vs of foals or jeſters, though they were of ideots, for a reaſon which I avoid to 
offer, STEEVENS, 

It is a very groſs miſtake to imagine that this character was habited 
like an ideot, Neither he nor Touchſtone, though they wear a particoloured 
treſs, has either coxcomb or bauble, nor is by any means to be confounded 
vith the Foo! in King Lear, nor even, I think, with the one in Als Well 
that Ends Well. A Dijjertation on the Fals of Shakſpeare, a character 
he has moſt judiciouſly varied and diſcriminated, would be a valuable addi- 
ton to the notes on his plays. RiTsSON. 

The old copy reads “ I did impeticos thy gratillity.” The meaning, 
| think, is, 1 did impeticoat or impocket thy gratuity z but the reading of the 
09 copy ſhou!d not, in my opinion, be here diſturbed. The clown uſes 
oO bi: fame kind of fantaſtick language elſewhere in this ſcene. Neither 
Peropromitus, nor the Vapians would object to it. MALONE. 

I do not ſuppoſe that by a ſong of good life, the Clown means a ſong 
U a moral turn; though Sir Andrew anſwers to it in that 8 
0 


r r 
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Sir To, A love-ſong, a love-ſong. 
Sir And. Ay, Ay; I care not for good life, 


SONG. 


Clo, O miſtie/s mine, where are you roaming! 
O, lay and hear; your true love's coming, 
q hat can ſing beth high and low : 
Trip #0 further, pretty ſwweeting * 
Fourneys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wiſe man's ſon doth know, 


Sir And. Excellent good, 1'faith ! 
Sir To, Good, good. 


Clo, What is love? it not hereafter; 
Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter ; 
What's to come, is ftill unſure : 
In delay there lies no plenty; 
Then come kiſs me, ſauect and twenty,* 
Youth's a ffuff will not endure. 


Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight, 

Sir To. A contagious breath, 

Sir And. Very ſweet and contagious, i'faith. 

Sir To, To hear by the noſe, it is dulcet in contagion, 
But ſhall we make the welkin dance indeed? Shall we rouf 
the night-owl in a catch, that will draw three ſouls out of one 
weaver ? 9 ſhall we do that ? 

Sir 

Coed life, I believe, is barmleſs mirth and jollity. It may be a Galliciſm: 
we call a jolly fellow a bon vivant. STEEVENS. | 

From the oppoſition of the words in the C!own's queſtion, I incline t9 

think that god life is here uſed in its uſual acceptation, In 1% Meg 

Wives of Windſor, theſe words are uſed for a virtuous para 

| ALONE 

7 No man will ever be worth much, who delays the advantages oftered 
by the preſent hour, in hopes that the future will offer * 4 

TEEVENS: 

This line is obſcure 3 we might read: | 

Come, a kiſs then, ſeoeet and twenty, 
Yet I know not whether the preſent reading be not right, for in {oe 
counties ſweet and twenty, whatever be the meaning, is a phrale ot © 
dearment. JOHNSON. | == 

Our author repreſents weayers as much given to harmony in " u_ 
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| Sr Aud. An you love me, let's do't : I am dog at a catch, 
Ch. By'r lady, fir, and ſome dogs will catch well. 

dir And, Moſt certain: let our catch be, T hou &nave, 

ch. Hd thy peace, thou knave, knight? I ſhall be con- 


ain'd in't to call thee knave, knight. 


Jr Aud. Tis not the firſt time I have conſtrain'd one to 
ll me knave, Begin, fool; it begins, Hold thy peace. 

Ch. I ſhall never begin, if I hold my peace, 

| Sir Aud. Good, i falth! Come, begin. 


[ They fing a Catch,* 


Enter 


have ſhewn the cauſe of it elſewhere. This expreſſion of the power of 
Neck is familiar with our author. Auch ado about Not bing: Now is 
k ſoul raviſped. Ts it net ſtrange that ſheep"s-guts ſhould bale fouls out of 
f bodies ? Why, he ſays, three ſouls, is becauſe he is ſpeaking of a 
ch of three parts 3 and the peripatetic philoſophy, then in vogue, very 
erally gave every man three fouls, The vegetative or plaſtic, the animal, 
d the rational. To this, too, Jonſon alludes, in his Poeraſter : © What, 
urn ſhark upon my friends! or my friends' friends? T ſcorn it with my 
ree ule,” By the mention of theſe: three, therefore, we may ſuppoſe 
was Shakſpeare's purpoſe, to hint to us thoſe ſurprizing effects of 
ulick, which the ancients ſpeak of, when they tell us of Amphion, who 
ved fares and trecs; Orpheus and Arion, who tamed ſavage beaſts; and 
mtheus, who governed, as he pleaſed, the paſſions of his buman auditors, 
d noble an obſervation has our author conveyed in the ribaldry of this 
ſoon character. WARBURTON. 

[1 2 popular book of the time, Carew's tranſlation of Huarte's Trial cf 
n 1594, there is a curious chapter concerning the three ſouls, ©* woge- 
we, ſenſit we, and reaſcnable.”” FARMER. 

| doubt whether our author intended any alluſion to this diviſion of 
is, Dr. Warburton's ſuppoſition that there is an alluſion to the catch 
"g in three parts, appears to me one of his unfounded refinements. 


MALOoN E. 


* They fing a catcb.] This catch is loſt. JIouNSsOx. 

Acatch is a ſpecies of vocal harmony to be fung by three or more per- 
5; and is ſocontrived, that though cach ſings preciſely the ſame notes 
bis flows, yet by b-gianing at ſtated periods of time from each other, 
kr? reſults from the performance a harmony of as many parts as there 
e lingers, Compoſi:inns of this kind are, in ſtrictneſs, called Canons in 
ien; and as properly, Catches, when the words in the difterent parts 
Made to cateb or anſwer each other. One of the moſt remarkable 
ples of a true catch is that of Purcel, Let's live good boneft lives, in 
dich, immediately after one perſon has uttered theſe words, „ What 
0 we fear the Pope?“ another in the courſe of his finging fills up a 
vᷣhich the firſt makes, with the words, „ The devil.“ | 


Tie 


— 
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Enter Max 1A. 


Mar. What a catterwauling do you keep here! If my a 
have not call'd up her ſteward, Malvolio, and bid him tum 
you out of doors, never truſt me. 

Sir To. My lady's a Cataian,3 we are politicians; Malo. 
lio's a Peg-a-Ramſey,+ and Three merry men be abe. Am tet 

I con. 


The catch above-mentioned to be ſung by fir Toby, fir Andrew, ar 
the Clown, from the hints given of it, appears to be ſo contrived as that 
each of the ſingers calls the other knawe in turn; and for this the clown 
means to apologize to the knight, when he ſays, that he ſhall be con- 
ſtrained to call him tnave. I have here ſubjoined the very catch, with 
the muſical notes to which it was ſung in the time of Shakipeare, and u 
the original performance of this Comedy: 


A 3 voc. 


11 1 


— — 


cot D 


Hold thy peace and I pree thee hold thy peace 


? 


EY 1 12 


* mo » T1 


: . N 


Ie 34 d 5 
Thou knave, thou knave: hold thy peace thou knave: 


The evidence of its authenticity is as follows, There 5 extant a ben 
entitled, PAMMELIA, Mufickes Miſcellanie, or mixed Varieti: if fleaja 
Roundelays and delightful catches of 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10 parts in , 
Of this book there are at leaſt two editions, the ſecond printed in 1913 
In 1609, a ſecond part of this book was publiſhed with the title of DLL 

TEROMELIA, and in this book is contained the catch above gen. 
SIR J. Hawxrls 

3 It is in vain to ſcek the preciſe meaning of this term ot reproach. 
have already attempted to explain it in a note on The Merry H 
Windſer. I find it uſed again in Love and Honour, by Sir W. D'Avyeral 


1649 
« Hang him, bold Cataian. STEEVENS. 

+ In Durfey's Pills to purge Melancholy is a very obſcene 014 ſong) © 
titled Peg-a-Ramſey. See alſo Ward's Lives of the Profeſſirs & 6.00 
College, p. 207, PERCY» x 

1 


— 


22 
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| f conſanguineous ? am I not of her blood ? Tilly-valley 
lady! o There dauolt a man in Babylon, lady, lady 
; : (Singinge 
Naſh mentions Peg of Ramſey among ſeveral other ballads, viz. Rog 
Baſlinos, Turkelony, All the flowers of the Broom, Pepper is Black, Green 
Sleeves, Peggie Ramſie. It appears from the ſame author, that it was 
likewiſ: a dance performed to the muſic of a ſong ct that name. 
| STEEVENS., 
Peggy Ramſey, is the name of ſome old ſong; che following is the tune 
td it: | | 
Peggy Ramſ-y, 


—þ — - Tr we 
7 EL 
EMCI ICE CLICK: 
— — 2 
r ee en 1: 0 eee ere dee 17 1 
Ken + 
* IL 


Sis J. HawK2N%. 
$ Three merry men be 42, is likewiſe a fragment of ſome old ſong. 
STEEVENS. 
This is a concluſion common ta many old ſongs. One of the moſt hu 
morbus that I can recolleR, is the following: 
« The wiſe men were but ſeaven, nor more ſhall be for me; 
« The muſes were but nine, the worthies three times three; 
« And three merry boyes, and three meny boyes, and three 
merry boycs are wee, . 
© The vertues they were ſeven, and three the greater bee; 
© The Cœſars they were twelve, and the fatal Hſters three. 
% And three merry girles, and three merry gitles, and three 
merry girles are wee," 
There are a!e-houſes in ſome of the villages in this kingdom, that have 
tie fign of The Three Merry Bay-; there was one at Highgate in my 
memory, Sin J. HAW&1NS, | 
Three merry men be wwe, may, perhaps, have been taken originally from? 
de long of Robin Hd and the Tanner, TAW IA To : 
8 Tilly.walley was an interjection of contempt, which Sir Thomas 
"me lady is recorded to have had very often in her mouth, Jonxzon. 
2 ly-valley is uſed as an interjection of contempt in the o!d play of 
vr Jobn O/dcaſile z and is likewiſe a character in a comedy intituled Lady 
Wye Tillie valle ma; be a corruption of the Roman word (without 4 


7 


* 


* OI, I, | 2 ' pProc!le 
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Clo, Beſhrew me, the knight's in admirable fooling. 

Sir And. Ay, he does well enough, if he be diſpos'd, an! 
ſo do I too; he does it with a better grace, but 1 do it more 
natural, 

Sir To, O, the twelfth Day of December,—— 

Mar. For the love 0'God, peace. 


Enter MALvoL1o. 


Mal. My maſters, are you mad? or what are you? Haze 
you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to gabble like tinkers 
at this time of night? Do ye make an alehouſe of my lady's 
houſe, that ye ſqueak out your coziers' catches © without any 
mitigation ot remorſe of voice ? Is there no reſpect of place, 
perſons, nor time, in you ? 

Sir To, We did keep time, fir, in our catches, Sneck 
W 5 


[$ Inging, 


Mal, 


preciſe meaning, but indicative of contempt) Titivilitium. See the Caſe 
of Plautus, 2. 5. 39. S1 EEVENS. | 

Tilly -walley is a hunting phraſe borrowed from the French. In the 
Pencrie de Facques Fovilloux, 1585, 4to. fo. 12. the following cry is men- 
tioned : Ty a hitlaut & vallecy;“ and is ſet to muſic in pp. 49 and 5% 

Douct, 

7 The ballad of Suſanna, whence this line is taken, was licenſed by 
T. Colwell, in 1562, under the title of The goud!y and cenſlaut wyfe Suſanna, 
There is likewiſe a play on this ſubjet. F. Warror. 

Maria's uſe of the word /ady brings the ballad to ar Toby's remem- 
brance: Lady, lady, is the burthen, and ſhould be printed as ſuch. My 
very ingenious friend, Dr. Percy, has given a ſtanza of it in his Relquz g 
Ancient Poetry, Vol. I. p. 204. Jutt the ſame may be ſaid, where Mercu- 
tio applies it, in Ræmes and Juliet, Act Il. ſc. ive FARMER. 

This ſong, or, at leaſt, one with the ſame burthen, is alluded to in B. 
Jonſon's Magnetic Lady, Vol. IV. p 449. TVyIWIAITT. 

The oldeſt ſong thar I have ſeen with this burthen is in the old Mona- 
lity, entitled The Trial of Treaſure, 4to. 35679. MATLONE. 

5 A cozier is a tailor, from coudre to ſew, part. couſu, Fr. Joux son. 

Our author has again alluded to their love of vocal harmony in R 
Henry IV, P. I. A coxier, it appears from Minſhicu, ſignified a berchery 
or mender of old clothes, and alſo a cobler. Here it means the e 

: AL s 

Minſhiew tells us, that cowier is a cobler or ſowter : and, in Northam: 
tonſhire, the waxed thread which a cobler uſes in mending ſhoes, We cal 
a codger's end, WHALLEY- 

A comics) end is (till uſed in Devonſhire for a cobler's end. HExNLET 


9 Mr, Malone and others obſerve, that from the mans in which _ 


* 
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Fi. Sir Toby, | muſt be round wich you. My lady bade 
I me tell you, that, though ſhe harbours you as her kinſman, 
© he's nothing allied to your diſorders, If you can ſeparate 
© yourſelf and your miſdemeanors, you are welcome to the 
bouſe; if not, an it would pleaſe you to take leave of her, 
: he is very willing to bid you farewel. 
| Sir To. Farewel, dear heart, ſince 1 muſt needs be gone. 
Mal. Nay, good ſir Toby. 
Clo, His eyes do fhew his days are almgſt done. 
Mal. Is't even ſo? 
Sir To. But I will never die. 
Ch. Sir Toby, there you lie. 
Mal, This is much credit to you. 
Sir To. Shall I bid him ge? [Singing, 
Clo. What an if you do? 
Sir To. Shall bid him go, and ſpare not ? 
Clo. O mo, uo, uo, no, you dare not. 
Sir To, Out o'time ? fir, ye lie. — Art any more than a 
feward ? Doſt thou think, becauſe thou art virtuous, there 
ſhall be no more cakes and ale ? 4 
Clo, Yes, by Saint Anne; and ginger ſhall be hot i'the 
mouth too. 

Sir To, Thou'rt i'the right. —Go, fir, reb your chain with 
crums: 5—A Koop of wine, Maria! EN, 
Q 2 Mat. 


gant phraſe is employed in our ancient comedies, it ſeems to have been 
ynonymous to the modern expre ſſion — Go bang yourſelf. STEEVINs. 
Farewel, dear heart, &c.] This entire tong, with ſome variations, 
> publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firk volume of his Religues of Ancient 
2% Poetry, STEEVENS, 

' The old copy has“ out one. We ſhould read, „out of time; 
lis ſpeech evidently refers to what Malvolio faid before. 

ln the Mſs. of our author's age, tune and time are often quite undiſtin- 
uihable ; the ſecond ſtroke of the u ſeeming to be the firſt ſtroke of the 


We © This time, goes manly,” inſtead of This tune goes manly.” 

| MALON x. 
* It was the cuſtom on holidays and faints' days to make cakes in ho- 
wur at the day. The Puritans called this, ſuperſtition; and in the next 
Be Maria ſays, that Malwolio is ſometimes a kind of Puritan, See, Quar- 
bus > Account of Rabbi Buſy, Act I. ſc. iii. in Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew 
ur. LETHERLAND. 
That ſtewards anGently wore a chain „ as a mark of ſupetio:ity over 


other 


r vice verd. Hence, in Macbeth, Act IV. ſc. ult. edit. 1623, Wau 
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Mal. Miſtreſs Mary, if you priz'd my lady's favour at any 


thing more than contempt, you would not give means for this 
uncivil rule; “ ſhe ſhall know of it, by this hand, [ Exit, 
Mar. Go ſhake your ears, 


Sir Aud. 'Twereas good a deed, as to drink when a man's d 

a hungry, to challenge him to the field ; and then to break 
promiſe with him, and make a fool of him, 3 

Str To. Do't, knight; I'll write thee a challenge: or I! 
deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth, ſt: 
Mar. Sweet fir Toby, be 3 for to-night; ſince the Wi 
youth of the count's was to-day with my lady, ſhe is much WM 
out of quiet. For monſieur Malvolio, let me alone with th 
him: if I do not gull him into a nay-word, and make him Wi tit 
a common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lic Wi ci: 
itraight in my bed: I know, I can do it. 0 
Sir To. Poſſeſs us, poſſeſs us; tell us ſomething of him. 
Mar. wh 
other ſervants, may be proved from the following paſſage in The Martial lhe 
Maid of Beaumont and Fletcher : 2nd 
©« Doſt thou think I ſhall become the Pexvard's chair? Will not theſe ſon 
ſlender haunches ſhew well in a chains got 
Ihe beſt method of cleaning any gilt plate, is by rubbing it with cum, h 
Nath, in his piece entitled, Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, taxes h 
Gabriel Harvey with «© bawing ſtolen a nobieman's ſteward's chain, at tu 0 
lerd's irflalling at Windſcr, 
To conclude with the moſt appoſite inſtance of all. See, Webſter's that 
Dutch. fs of Ma, 1623: him, 
«« Yea, and the chippings of the buttery fly after him, to ſcner his g M 
chain. STEEVENS. : 8; 
6 Rule is method of life; ſo miſrule is tumult and riot. Jon x sox, 1 M 
Rule, on this occaſion, is ſomething leſs than common method of 1 95 
It occaſionally means the arrangement or conduct of a feſtival or mer!) * 
making, as well as behaviour in general. M, 
There was formerly an officer belonging to the court, called 7:4 WU | 

Miſrule, So, in Decker's Satiromaſhx : © have ſome coulins-germ? 

at court ſhall beget you the reverſion of the maſter of the king's reve . 
or elſe be lord of his Miſcule now at Chriſtmas.” Again, in 7 be * 0 A 
from Parnaſſus, 1606; „We are fully bent to be lords of Miſrule in 0 Ai 
world's wild heath.” In the country, at all periods of feſtivity, and in 1 af 
inns of court at their Rewe/s, an officer of the ſame kind was _— e 
| TxRVE 


7 A nayword is what has been ſince called a byezvord, a kind of pr 
verbial reproach. STEEVENS, | 


That is, inform ur, tell vs, make us maſters of the wm * 
0 ON d 
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Mar. Marry, fir, ſometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 

Sir Aud. O, if I thought that, I'd beat him like a dog. 

Sir To, What, for being a Puritan? thy exquiſite rcaſon, 
tear knight? 

Sir And. J have no exquiſite reaſon for't, but I have reaſon 
gory, 9 . | 
Mar. The devil a Puritan that he is, or any thing con- 
ſantly but a time-pleaſer ; an affection'd aſs,” that cons ſtate 
without book, 254 utters it by great ſwarths : à che beit per- 
ſuaded of himſelf, fo cramm'd, as he thinks, with excellencics, 
that it is his ground of faith, that all, that look on him, love 
him; and on that vice in him will my revenge find notable 
cauſe to work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do? 

Mar. I will drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of love; 
wherein, by the colour of his beard, the thape of his leg, 
the manner of his gait, the expreſſure of his eye, forchead, 
and complexion, he ſhall find himſelf moſt feelingly per- 
ſonated: I can write very like my 1:dy, your niece ; on a for- 
gotten matter we can hardly make diſtinction of our hands. 


== cv 


1e. dir To, Excellent! ] ſmell a device, 
oy” dir Aud. Jhave't in my noſe too. 
7 


Sir To, He ſhall think, by the letters that thou wilt drop, 


that they come from my niece, and that ſhe is in love with 
lim, 


Mar. My purpoſe is, indeed, a horſe of that colour. 

dir Aud. And your horſe now would make him an a8. 
Mar, Aſs, I doubt not. 

dir And. O, *twill be admirable. 

Mar, Sport royal, I warrant you: I know, my phyſick 
Il work with him. I will plant you two, and let the fool 


3 make 


9 : © . * . * 
, Aﬀe&ion'd means affected. In this fenſe, I believe, it is uſed in 
1.4. no matter in it that could indite the author of affection,” 
Lt, affectation. SrEEVERNS. 


L : g : 
I A ſrwarth is as much grats as a mower cuts down at one ſtroke of his 
Me, STEEVENS. 


This conceit, though bad enough, ſhews too quick an apprehenſion 
"or Andrew. It ſhould be given, I believe, to Sir Teby ; as well as the 
" ſhort ſpeech: O, bi be admirable. Sir Andrew does not ulually 
us oun judgment on any thing, till he has heard that of ſome other 
a. TrawurtT. 
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make a third, where he ſhall find the letter: obſerve his cy. 
ſtruction of it. For this night, to bed, and dream on the 
event, Farewel. [ Exit, 

Sir To, Good night, Pentheſfilea.* 

Sir And. Before me, ſhe's a good wench. 

Sir To. She's a beagle, true-bed, and one that adores me; 
What o'that ? 

Sir And, I was adored once too, 

Sir Jo. Let's to bed, knight. —Thou hadſt need ſend for 
more money, | 

Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul way 


Vis 


Out. Th. 
Sir To. Send for money, knight ;3 if thou haſt her not itte } 
end, call me Cut.4 Wh 
Sir And. If I do not, never truſt me, take it how you will, J 
Sir To. Come, come; I'll go burn ſome ſack, tis 100 late My 
to go to bed now: come, knight; come, knight, (Ext, WE Hat 
Har 
SCENE IV. V 
A room in the Duke's palace. Þ 
Enter Duxe, Viola, CuR10, and Other:. D 
Duke. Give me ſome muſick :—Now, good morron, 7 
friends; D, 
Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, An e 
That old and antique ſong we heard laſt night; e fo 
Methought, it did relieve my paſſion much; For, 
More than light airs, and recollected terms, Our f 
Of theſe molt briſk and giddy-paced times: lore 
Come, but one verſe, | han 

Cur, 
2 j. e. Amazon. STxXEVENS. „ 

3 Sir Toby, in this inſtance, exhibits a trait of Iago:—“ Put mone 
in thy purſe.“ STEEVENS. | The 
4 This term of contempt, perhaps, ſignifies only—call me geldig. he eme 
N STEEVENS. ' Th 
Curtal, which occurs in another of our author's plays, (I. e. 2 horſe, Fave: 
whoſe tail has been docked,) and Cut, were probably ſynonymous. . Tn 
Marexs, Ing, | 
5 —reclefted—)] Studied. Wan BURTON. NEE Mer, 
I rather think, that recsllected ſigniſies, more nearly to its prmb! Wa Sir 


ſenſe, recalled, repcated, and alludes to the practice of compoſers, 1.9 c 
prolong the ſong by repetitions, fenx sox,. 


WHAT YOU WILL. 24% 


Cyr, He ĩs not here, ſo pleaſe your lordſhip, that ſhould ſing it, 
Duke, Who was it ? ; 
Cur. Feſte, the jeſter, my lord; a fool, that the lady Oli- 

via's father took much delight in: he is about the houſe, 
Duke, Seek him out, and play the tune the while. 

Exit CURIO.—DMufch, 

Come hither, boy ; If ever thou ſhalt love, 

n the ſweet pangs of it, remember me: 

For, ſuch as I am, all true lovers are; 

Unitaid and {kittiſh in all motions elſe, 

dare, in the conſtant image of the creature 

That is belov'd.— How Tot thou like this tune? 
Vis. It gives a very echo to the ſeat 

Where Love is thron'd.“ 
Date. Thou doſt ſpeak maſterly : 

My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 

Hath ſtay d upon ſome ſavour that it loves 

Hath it not, boy? 


Vee, A little, by your favour,” 
Date. What kind of woman 1s't ? 
Vs, Of your complexion. 


Dule. She is not worth thee then, What years, 1'faith ? 
Viz About your years, my lord. 
Dube. Joo old, by heaven; Let ſtill the woman take 

An elder than herſelf; ſo wears ſhe to him, 

do ſways ſhe level in her huſband's heart. 

For, boy, however we do praiſe ourſelves, 

Vur fancies are more giddy and unſirm, 

plore longing, wavering, ſooner loſt and worn,® 

han women's are. 


W, 


6 . —7— 
le, to the heart. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

%% My boſ-m's lord [i. e. Love] fits lightly on his rhrone. 
| The meaning is, (as Mr. Heath has obſerved,) © It is ſo conſonant to 
de emotions of the heart, that rh+-y echo it back again.“ MaLone. 

The word favour ambiguouſly uſd Jon xsON. 
ru, in the preceding ſpeech, fignifiescountenance. SrrEVENS. 
Though % and worn may mean loft and worn out, yet loft and wor 
18 think, better, theſe two words coming uſually and naturally to- 
1 der, ind the alteration being very flight, I would ſo read in this place 
„Sir T. Hmnmer, JounsoN. 

Ide text is vndoubtedly right, and worn Gignifics, cum d, auorn out. 


Fi, 


MALOKE. 


— 
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Vis. I think it well, my lord, 
Date, Then let thy love be younger than thy ſcli 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent: | 
For women are as roſes; whoſe fair flower, 
Being once diſplay'd, doth fall that very hour, 
Vio. And ſo they are: alas, that they are ſo; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow ! 


Re-enter CuR1o, and CLlowx. 


Die. O fellow, come, the ſono we had laſt night: 
Mark it, Ceſario; it is old, and plain: 
The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And the free 9 maids, that weave their thread with bones, 


Do uſe to chaunt it; it is filly ſooth, C1 
And dallies with the innocence of love,? FF 
Like the old age.“ | 1 
Clo. Are you ready, fir ? Ex 
Duke, Ay; pr'ythee, ſing. Mick. FY 
[ 
SONG. f 
Cr o. Come away, come away, death, lor 
And in ſad cypreſs let me be laid ;5 a ve 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 1 
Tam ſlain by a fair cruel maid, erer 
5 of n 
9 Perhaps, wacant, urengaged, eaſy in mind, JouNnsoN. | 

I rather think, that free means here — not having: yet ſurrendered their P 
liberty to man z—unmarried, Matrox x. le. 
ls not free, unreſerved, uncontrolled by the reſtraints of female delicacy, 75 
forward, and ſuch as fing lain ſongs? HENLEY, ; IThe. 
The preciſe meaning of this epithet cannot very eaſily be pointed out, lei 
As Mr. Warton obſerves, on another occaſion, —“ fair and fee are wares s | 
often paired together in metrical romances. Chaucer, Drayton, Ben requir 
onſon, and many other poets emplcy the epithet free, with litte cel. fuer 
tainty of meaning. Free, in the inſtance before us, may commodiou Pere 
ſignify, artlcſs, free from art, uninfluenced by artificial manners, #141 6 tag 
by faiſe refirement in their choice of ditties, STEEVENS» rr 
It is plain, ſimple truth. JonxNsoN. 4 
3 To daliy is to play, to trifle. SrEEVTNS. Fe 2 uch n 
4 The eld age is the ages paſt, the times of ſimplicity. un The 
$ i. e. in a ſhroud of cypreſs or cyprus, There was bot black n 3 

white ut, as there is ſtill black and white crapez and ancient ſcouds ' 


were always made of the fatter, STEEVENS. 
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My fe round of white, fluck all with yen, 
O, prepare it; 

My part of death no one ſo true 
Did hare it.0 


Not a flower, not a flower ſweet, 
On my black coffin let there be flrown 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpſe, where my bones ſpall be thrown © 
A thouſand thouſand fighs to ſave, 
Lay me, O where 
Sad true lover ne'er find my grave, 
To weep there, 


Dule. There's for thy pains, 

Ch. No pains, fir ; I take pleaſure in ſinging, fir, 

Dule. T'll pay thy pleaſure then. 

| Ch, Truly, fir, and pleaſure will be paid, one time or 

F another, 

Duke, Give me now leave to leave thee. 

| Cl, Now, the melancholy god protect thee ; and the tai. 

lor make thy doublet of changeable taffata, tor thy mind is 

Fa very opal 17.—T would have men of ſuch conſtancy put to 

ea, that their buſineſs might be every thing, and their intent 

jerery where :® for that's it, that always makes a good voyage 

of nothing, —Farewel, [Exit Clown, 
| Q 5 Dube. 


5 Though death is a fart in which every one aA his fare, yet of ail 
tieſ: actors no one is ſo true as I, JonnsoNn, 

' Aprecious ſtone of almoſt all colours. PoE. 

The opal is a gem which varies its appearance as it is viewed in different 
lights. STEEVENS, 

o Both the preſervation of the antitheſis, and the recovery of the ſenſe, 
require we ſhould read,—and tbeir intent no where, Becauſe a man who 
lufters himſelf to run with every wind, and fo makes his buſineſs every 
ere, cannot be ſaid to have any intent; for that word fignifies a deter- 

mination of the mind to ſomething. Beltides, the concluſion of making 
'$#4 wage of nothing, directs to this emendation. WarByRTtoN, 

© ment every where, is much the ſame as an intent ns <where, as it 
path no one particular place more in view than another, Hearn. 

I 4 preſent reading is preferable to Warburton's amendment. We 
bot aecule a man of inconſtancy who has no intents at all, though we 


May th : ; | 
If the mia whoſe inteats are every where; that js, are cent nunily 
"Jig M. Magon, 


3 —ů— ů — — _ 
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Duke, Let all the reſt give place. 
TExeunt CuR10 ard Aterdiny, 
Once more, Cefario, 
Get thee to yon' ſame ſovereign cruelty : 
"Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands ; 
The parts that fortune hath beſtow'd upon her, 
Tell her, | hold as giddily as fortune; 
But 'tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks her in,” attracts my ſoul, 

Fir, But, if ſhe cannot love you, fir ? 

Duke. I cannot be fo anſwer'd. 

Vio. Sooth, but you muſt, 
Say, that ſome lady, as, perhaps, there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 


You tell her ſo; Muſt ſhe not then be anſwer' d? * 

Duke. There is no woman's ſides, | 1 In 
Can bide the beating of ſo ſtrong a paſſion = 
As love doth give my heart: no woman's heart * 


So big, to hold ſo much; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, — 


: M 

No motion of the liver, but the palate.— * 

That ſuffer ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt ;* mM 2 
: ut 


9 What is that miracle, and queen of gems ? we are not told in this read- 
ing. Beſides, What is meant by nature pranking ber in a miracle -W. 


ſhould read: i» 
But "tis that miracle, and queen of gems, "4 
That nature pranks, her mind,  _ | 

j, e. what attras my ſcul, is not her fortune, but ber mind, that miruc 

ard queen of gems that nature pranks, i. e. ſets out, adorns. 


WARBURTON. arch 

* . | [ 

The miracle and queen of gems is her beauty, which the comment 

might have found without fo emphatical an enquiry. As to her 1 
that ſhould be capt ous would ſay, that though it may be formed by na 

it muſt be prarked by education. : ; 14 * 

Sbaklpesre does not ſay that nature pranks ber in a miracle, but in ar Sh 

miracle of gems, that is, in @ gem miraculouſl beautiful. gone 

To pranł is to deck out, to adorn» See Lye's Etymoſogicon. wy 

2 The Duke has changed his opinion of women very ſudgenly. "x 
but a few minutes before, that he ſaid they had more conmancy 

than men, M. Maro, 
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hut mine is all as at, od as the ſea, 

E And can digeſt as much : make no compare 

E Between that love a woman can bear me, 

And that I owe Olivia. : 
Vin, Ay, but I know,— 
Duke, What doſt thou know? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe ; 4 

In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 

My father had a daughter lov'd a man, 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I hould your lordſhip, | 

| Dake, And what's her. hiſtory? 

Vio. A blank, my lord: She never told her love, 

© But let concealment, like a worm i'the bud, 

Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in thought ;3 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

© She fat like patience on a monument, 

smiling at grief.“ Was not this love, indeed? 

e men may ſay more, ſwear more: but, indeed, 


| | Our 
E 2 Thwg!t formerly ſignified melancholy, MALONE. 
| Mr. Malone ſays, rhengbt means melancholy, But why wreſt from this 
word its plain and uſual acceptation, and make Shakſpeare guilty of tau- Is 
[tolozy? for in the very next line he uſes © Me/ancholy.” Doucx. py 
Mr. Theobald ſuppoſes this might poſſibly be borrowed from Chaucer : 

« And ker beſidis wonder diſcreetlie 

« Dame pacience yfitting there I fonde 

%% With facefale, upon a bill of ſonde.“ | | 
nd adds: 4% f he 2was indebted, hocue der, fer the f. rude draught, how 1 
/ bas be repaid that debt, in heightening the pifture ! How much does the 74 
reen and yellow melancholy — the old bard's pale face; the monu- 
nent bis hill of ſand.” hope this critic does not imagine Shakſpeare 


tant *. give us a picture of the face of patience, by his green and yellow 
Garch. 


70 3 becauſe, he ſays, it tranſcends the pale face of patience, given i} | 
-ntatot dy Chaucer, To throw patience into a fit of melancholy, would be "ml 
nd, de ed very extraordinary. The green and yellow then belonged not to "4 | 
nature lence, but to ber who fo like patience, To give patience a pale face was tt 


Per: and had Shakſpeare deſcribed ber, he had done it as Chaucer did. 
a Shakſpeare is ſpeaking of a marble ſtatue of patience; Chaucer of 1h 
ene herſelf, And the two repreſentations of her, are in quite different 1 
us. Our poet, ſpeaking of a deſpairing lover, judiciouſly compares 
tO Patience exerciſed on the death of friends and relations ; which affurds 
the beautiful picture of patierce on a monument, The old bard, ſpeak. n 
8 of atience herſelf, directly, and not by compariſon, as judiciouſly 71] 
net. in that circumſtance where ſhe is moſt exerciſed, and has .Þ 
6 occaſion \ 
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Our ſhows are more than will ; for {till we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
' Dake, But dy'd thy ſiſter of her love, my boy? 
Fiz, Lam all the daughters of my father's houſe, 
And all the brothers too ;5—and yet I know not: 
Sir, ſhall I to this lady? 


Due 
occafion for all her virtue; that is to ſay, under the les of > prerect 
And now we ſee why ſhe is repreſented as fitting on a bill of ſand, to deſign 
the icene to be the ſea-ſhore. It is finely imagined; and one of the 
noble ſimplicities of that admirable poet. But the critic thought, in gas 
rarneſt, that Chaucer's invention was ſo barren, and his imagination fy 
b-ggarly, that he was not able to be at the charge of a monument for his 
toddeſs, but left her, like a ſtroller, ſunning herſelf upon a heap of ſand, 

WaAKRBUKToN, 
This celebrated image was not improbably firſt ſketched out in the old 
play cf Pericles, I think, Shakſpearc's hand may be ſometimes ſeen in 
dne latter part of it, and there only. 
60 thou [ Marina] doſt look 
« Like Patience, gazing on kings* graves, and ſmiling 
% Excremity out of at.” FARMER. 
So, in our author's Rape ef Lucrece: 
«« So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to ſcorn bis ⁊voct.“ 

In the paſſage in the text, our author perhaps meant to perſonify Can 
as well as PATIENCE; for we can ſcarcely underſtand f griet”” to 
mean ( ia grief,“ as no ſtatuary could, I imagine, form a countenance in 
which ſmiles and grief ſhould be at once expreſſed. Shakfpeare might 
have borrowed his imagery from ſome ancient monument on which theft 


vi 


net 
two figures were repreſented, MALONE. 

I am unwilling to ſuppoſe a monumental image of Patience was ever PL, 
confronted by an emblematical figure of Grief, on purpoſe that one might Ing 
fit and ſmile at the other; becauſe ſuch a repreſ:ntation might be con- bel 
Gdered as a ſatire on human inſenſib ty, When Patierc: imiles, it is t0 for 


expreſs a chriſtian triumph over the common cauſe of iorrow, cauſe, 
of which the ſarcophagus, near her ſtation, ought very ſutficicntly to [7] 
remind her, True Patience, when it is ber cue to ſmile over calamity, 

knows her office 20 / bent a prompter; knows that ſtubbern lamentation . 
diſplays a xvill moſt incorrect to beaven ; and therefore appears content itt anſ'y 
one of its ſe vereſt diſpenſations, the loſs of a relation or a friend. Ancient 


tombs, indeed (if we muſt conſtrue grief into grievarce, and Sbakſpcue " | 

has certainly uſed the former word for the latter,) frequent'y exhibit cum. Tn 

dent figures of the deceaſed, and over theſe an image of Patience, witkou! Ahe 
impropriety, might expreſs a ſmile of complacence: . 
1% Her meck hands folded on her modeſt breaſt, Buy 

« With calm ſubmiſſion lift the adoring eye wy 

«« Even to the torm that wrecks her“ STEEVENS- 3 

5 This was the moſt artful anſwer that could be given. The que * 


was of ſuch a pature, that to have decl ned the appearance of * 
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Duke. Ay, that's the theme. 
o her in haſte; give her this jewel; ſay, 
My love can give no place, bide no denay.“ [ Exeunt, 


SCENE: V. 
Olivia's Garden. 


ker SiR Tony BIC, SIX Anpaew AGUE-CHEek, 
and FaBian. 


Sir To, Come thy ways, ſignior Fabian, 

Fab. Nay, I'll come; if I loſe a ſcruple of this ſport, let 
me be boil'd to death with melancholy. 

Sir To, Would'ſt thoa not be glad to have the niggardly 
n{cally ſheep-biter come by ſome notable ſhame ? 

Fab, I would exult, man: you know, he brought me out 
of fayour with my lady, about a bear-baiting here. 

Sir To. To anger him, we'll have the bear again; and we 
will fool him black and blue :—Shall we not, fir Andrew ? 

Sir And, An we do not, it is pity of our lives, 


gf Enter MARIA. 

en 

ch! Sir To, Here comes the little villain :—How now, my 
iels nettle of India ?7 

ver Mar. Get ye all three into the box- tree: Malvolio's com- 
zent ing down this walk; he has been yonder i the ſun, practiſing 
* beliaviour to his own ſhadow, this half hour ; obſerve him, 
is to for the love of mockery ; for, I know, this letter will make 
= acontemplative ideot of him. Cloſe, in the name of jeſting ! 


[The men hide themſelves.) Lie thou there; [throws down a 


letter. ] 

anſwer, muſt have raiſcd ſuſpicion. This has the appearance of a direct 

niwer, that the fiſter died of ber leve ; the (who paſſed for a man) ſaying 

ſhe was all the daughters of her father's houſe, WAR BURTON. 

Such another equivoque occurs in Lylly's Galathea, 1592 : © — m 
father had but one daughter, and therefore I could have no ſiſter.” 

155 STEEVENS. 

* Denay, is denial, To denay is an antiquated verb ſometimes uſed by 

Holinſhed s ſo, p. 620; «4 the tate of a cardinal which was nailed 

ad deraied him.“ SrEEVENS. | 


nity, 
tation 
with 
\cient 
ſpcare WP 
cum- 


thous 


ve lll! 
1 ditech 


%undipg in the Indian ſeas, ST EEV ENS. 
auſwe 


Ide poet muſt here mean a zoophite, called the Uriica Marina, 
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letter.] for here comes the trout that muſt be caught 10 
tickling,® [Exit Mary, 


Enter MaLvotto, 


Mal. Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once tod 
me, ſhe did affect me: and I have heard herſelf come thi; 
near, that, ſhould ſhe fancy, it ſhould be one of my com. 
plexion. Beſides, ſhe uſes me with a more exalted reſpec, 
than any one clic that follows her. What ſhould I thin 
on't ? | 

Sir Jo. Here's an over-weening rogue! 

Fab. O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey. cock 
of him; how he jets 9 under his advanced plumes ! 

Sir And. *Shght, I could fo beat the rogue: — 

Sir To. Peace, I ſay. 

Mal. To be count Malvolio ;— 

Sir To. Ah, rogue! 

Sir And. Piſtol him, piſtol him, 

Sir To. Peace, peace! 


Mal, There is example for't; the lady of the ſtrachy: 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 
| Hie 
8 Cogan, in his Haven of Hea'th, 159 5, will prove an able commentatir 
en this paſſage : This fith of nature loveth flatterie: for, being in the 
water, it will ſuffer it ſelfe to be rubbed and clawed, and ſo to be taken, 
Whole example I would wiſh no maides to follow, leaſt they repent after. 
claps.“ STEEVENS. 
9 To yet is to ſtrut, to agitate the body by a proud motion. STxEEVENs. 


> We ſhould read Trachy, i. e. Thrace; for ſo the old Engliſh writers 
called it. Mandeville ſays: 4 As Trachve and Macedeigne, of the aubicb 
Al:ſandre was kyng.” It was common to uſe the article the before names 
of places: and this was no improper inſtance, where the ſcene was in 
Wyria, WAABZUR TON. 

What we ſhould read is hard to ſay. Here is an alluſion to ſome old 
Rory which I have not yet d ſcovered. Jounson. 

Straccio (ſee Torriano's and Altieri's diQtionaries) ſignifies clouts and 
tatters; and Torriano in his grammar, at the end of his dictionary, ſay 
that firaccio was pronounced ffratebi. So that it is probable that Shak- 
ſpeare's meaning was this, that the lady of the queen's wardrobe had mar- 
ried a yeoman of the king's, who was vaſtly inferior to her, SM1TH- 

Such is Mr. Smith's note; but it does not appear that frachy was ever 
2 word, nor will the meaning given it by the Italians be of an) 
uſt on the preſent occaſion, | Te 
er 
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Sir Aud. Fie on him, Jezebel! 
Fab. O, peace! now he's deeply in; look, how imagina- 
Mal. Having been three months married to her, fitting in 
| wy ſtate, 8 
Sir To. O, for a ſtore-bow,s to hit him in the eye! 
Mal. Calling my officers about me, in my branch'd velvet 
zown ; having come from a day- bed,“ where [ have left Oli- 
via ſleeping: N 
Sir To, Fire and brimſtone ! 
Fab. O, peace, peace! 
Mal. And then to have the humour of ſtate: and after a 
demure 
perhaps a letter has been miſplaced, and we ought to read—farchy ; 
i.e, the room in which linen underwent the once moſt complicated opera- 
tion of farching. I do not know that ſuch a word exiſts ; and yet it 
would not be unanalogically formed from the ſubſtantive farcb. In 
Harſnet's Declaration, 1603, we meet with „ a yeoman of the ſprucery z** 
je, wardrobe 3 and in the Northumberland Hauſebold Book, nurſ ry is ſpelt 
ur. Starchy, therefore, for ftarchery, may be admitted. In Romeo ard 
h ict, the place where paſie was made, is called the paſtry. l he lady who 
ud the care of the linen may be ſignificantly oppoſed to the yama, i. e. 
an inferior officer of the wardrobe, While the fie different coloured 
flarches were worn, ſuch a term might have been current. In the year 
1564, a Dutch woman profeſſed to teach this art to our fair country« 
women, © Her uſual price (ſays Stowe) was four or five pounds to teach 
them how to flarcb, and twenty ſhillings how to ſeeth farcb.“ The al- 
teration was ſuggeſted to me by a typographical error in The wwrld taſt'd ar 
er Tennis, no date, by Middleton and Rowley; where flraches is printed for 
furches, I canngpt fairly be accuſed of having dealt much in conjectural 
emendation, and there ſore feel the leſs reluctance to hazard a gueſs on this 
keſperate paſſage. STEEVENS» 


a» 


= The place in which candles were kept, was formerly called the cbandryʒ 
a and in B. Jonſon's Bartholomezo Fair, a ginger-bread woman is called /ad | 
nes 8 3 a. 8 y 
n of the baſtet.— The great objection to this emendation is, that from the 
farchy to the wardrobe is not what Shakſpeare calls a very heavy de- 
1 denſion,“ In the old copy the word is printed in Italicks, as the name of 
a place, Strachy. 
and The yeoman of the wardrobe is not an arbitrary term, but was the pro- 
= per deũgnation of the wardrobe-keeper, in Shakſpeare's time, See Flo- 
wr ns Itahan Dictionary, 1598 : © Peftiario, a wardrobe-keeper, or a yeeman 


fa wardrobe,” MALONE., 
i. e. puffs him up. STEEVENS. 
A Pate, in ancient language, ſignifies a chair with a canopy over it. 
; | STEEYENS, 
That is, a eroſs- bow, a bow which ſhoots ones. Ion x so. 
„c, a couch, STELVENS, 
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demure travel of regard, — telling them, I know my place, 
as I would they ſhould do theirs, —to aſk for my kinſn: 
Toby: ä 

Sir To. Bolts and ſhackles! 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 

Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient ſtart, make 
out for him : I frown the while ; and, perchance, wind uy 
my watch, ? or play with ſome rich jewel, Toby approaches; 
court'fies © there to me: 

Sir To. Shall this fellow live ? 

Fab. Though our filence be drawn from us with cars, ret 


peace. 
Mal. 


7 In our author's time watches were very uncommon. When Guy 
Faux was taken, it was urged as a circumſtance of ſuſpicion that a watch 
was found upon him. Jon RN sOoN. 

Pocket watches were brought from Germany into England, about the 
year 1580. MALONE, 


From this paſſage one might ſuſpect that the manner of paying te. 
ſpe, which is now confined to females, was equally uſed by the other 
ſex, It is probable, however, that the word court ſy was employed to ex. 
preſs acts of civility and reverence by either men or women indiſcrimi. 
nately, In an extract from the Black Book of Warwick, Bib/ictbeca Tipi 
graphica Britannica, p. 4, it is ſaid, “ The pulpett being ſett at the nether 
end of the Earl of Warwick's tombe in the ſaid quier, the table was placed 
where the altar had bene, At the coming into the quier my lord made l 
curteſie to the French king's armes.“ Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his 
Life, ſpeaking of dancing, recommends that accompliſhment to youth, 
that he may know how to come in and go out of a room where company 
is, how to make courtefies handſomely, according to the ſeveral degrees d 
perſons he ſhall encounter.” Rrevp. 

9 i. e. though it is the greateſt pain to us to keep ſilence. 

WARBURTON» 

I believe the true reading is: Though our ſilence be drawn from ut with 
carts; yet peace. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, one of the Clowns ſays} 
© T bave a miſtreſs, but who that is, a team of horſes ſhall not pluck from 
me.“ So, in this play: . Oxen and wainropes i'l not bring them n 

OH NSON« 

The old reading is ears, as I have printed it. It is well known that c 
and carts have the ſame meaning. STEEVvENS. ; 

If I were to ſuggeſt a word in the place of n, which I think is A ct 
ruption, it ſhould be cables. It may be worth remarking, perhaps, that 
the leading ideas of Malwolio, in his humour of fate, bear a ſtrong reſem- 
lance to thoſe of Aſnaſchar in The Arabian Night's Entertainments. Some 
of the expreſſions too Oy fimilar, TTARWII Tr. 1 
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| Mal, J extend my hand to him thus, quenching my fami- 
ar {mile with an auſtere regard of control: : 

E Sir To, And does not 'I'oby take you a blow o'the lips 
W then ? 


Mal. Saying, Conſin Toby, my fortunes having caſt me on 
F your niece, give me this prerogative of Speech j_ 
= Sir To. What, what ? , 
Mal. You muſt amend your drunkenneſs. 
Sir To, Out, ſcab! 
Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the ſine ws of our plot, 
| Mal, Befides, you waſte the treaſure of your time with a 
ali knight; 
E Sir Aud. That's me, I warrant you, 
Mal. One Sir Andrew : 
Sir And. I krew, 'twas I; for many do call me fool. 
Mal. What employment have we here? * 
| T aking up the letter, 
Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 
| SirTo, O, peace! and the ſpirit of humours intimate read- 
ing aloud to him! 
Mal. By my life, this is my lady's hand: theſe be her very 
| C's, her U's, and her T's; and thus makes ſhe her great P's.? 
| It is, in contempt of queſtion, her hand. 
| Sir Aud. Her C's, her U's, and her T's: Why that? 
Mal, reads] To the unkniwn beloved, this, and my good 
wies ; her very phraſes !—By your leave, wax.—Soft ! 2 
an 
Many Arabian fictions had found their way into obſcure Latin and 
French books, and thence into Engliſh ones, long before any profeſſed 
rerſion of Tle Arabian Nigbts' Entertainments had appeared. I meet with 
a ſtory ſimilar to that of Alnaſchar, in The Dialoges of Creatures Moralyſed, 
bl, l. no date, but probably printed abroad. STEEvENSs. | 


A phraſe of that time, equivalent to our common ſpeech— What's ts 
© here. WArBURTON. 

ln the direction of the letter which Malvolio reads, there is neither a 
C, nor a of to be found, SrEEVERS. 

From the uſual cuſtom of Shakſpeare's age; we may oaſily ſuppoſe the 
Whole direction to have run thus: “ To the Unknown belov'd, this, 
ind my good wiſhes, with Gare Preſent.” RITSsON. 
| * It was the cuſtom in our poet's time to ſeal letters with ſoft wax, 
which retained its ſoftneſs for a good while, The wax uſed at preſent 
auld have been hardened long before Malvolie picked up this letter. 
MALONE. 
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and the impreſſure her Lucrece, with which ſhe uſes to ſcal, to 


tis my lady: To whom ſhould this be? A 
Fab. This wins him, liver and all, ter 
Mal. [ reads.) Jove knows, I love : 80 

Bat awhe ? 

Lips Ao not move, ſce 

No man. muſt know. 

No man muſt kiow.—What follows? the numbers altered ! rar 


No man muſt know -f this ſhould be thee, Malvolio ? | 
Sir To, Marry, hang thee, brock ! 5 | 


Mal. 7 may command, aubere I adore : cel 
But filence, like a Lucrece knife, | 

With bloodleſs flroke my beart aoth gore; tha 

M, O, A, I, doth ſauay my life. N 

Fab. A fuſtian riddle ! 0 
Sir To. Excellent wench, ſay I. / 
Mal. M, O, A, 1, dath [way my life, = Nay, but firſt, let / 
me ſee, — let me ſee, — let me ſce. mor 
Fab, What a diſh of poiſon has ſhe dreſs'd him! 1 
Sir To. And with what wing the ſtannyel “ checks at it! —2 


Mal. 7 may command æuhere I adore, Why, the may com- ber 
mand me; I ſerve her, ſhe is my lady. Why, this is evident be 


to [on 

1 4o not ſuppoſe that Set / has any reference to the wax; but is — 

merely an exclamation equivalent to S yy i. e. be not in tov much hatte. Wan 
I] may alſo obſerve, that though it was anciently the cuſtom (as it it11l is) 

to ſeal certain legal inſtruments with ſoft and pliable wax, familiar J-tters F 


of which I have ſeen ſpecimens from the time of K,. Henry VI. to K. 
des I.) were ſecured with wax as glolly and firm as that employed in 
the preſent year. STEEVENS. 

5 i.e. badger. He uſes the word as a term of contempt, as if he had 
faid, bang thee, cur! Out filth! to ſtink like a breck being ary 

17508, 

Marry, hang thee, thou vin, -onceited coxcomb, thou overweening rogues 
Brock, which properly ſignifies a badger, was uſed in this ſenſe in Shake 
ſpeare's time, MaALoxt. | .Y 

® The name of a kind of bawk, is very judiciouſly put here for 3 flalitn, 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Jounsox. 

To check, ſays Latham, in his book of Falconry, is, * when cross, 
rooks, pies, or other birds, coming in view of the hawk, the forſik th her 
natural flight, to fly at them.” The fannyel is the common ſtone hawks 
which inhabits old buildings and rocks; in the North called flancbil. 
have this information from Mr. Lambe's notes on the ancient mess 
hiſtory of the battle cf Flodden. STEEVENS. | 
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o any formal capacity. There is no obſtruction in this ;— 
And the end; — What ſhould that alphabetical poſition por- 
tend? if I could make that reſemble ſomething in me, — 
doftly!— M, O, A, 1.— | 3 

Sir To, O, ay! make up that: —he is now at a cold 
ſcent. | | 

Fab, Sowter * will cry upon't, for all this, though it be as 
unk as a fox.“ | | | 

Mal. M,—Malvolio ;=M,—why, that begins my name. 

Fab. Did not I ſay, he would work it out? the cur is ex- 
ccllent at faults, | | 

Mal. M,— But then there is no conſonancy in the ſequel z 
that ſuffers under probation : 4 ſhould follow, but © Joes, 

Fab. And O ſhall end, I hope.* 

Sir To. Av, or I'll cudgel him, and make him cry, O. 

Mal. And then J comes behind, 

Fab, Ay, an you had any eye behind you, you might ſce 
more detraction at your heels, than fortunes before you. 

Mal. M, O, A, I; This fimulation is not as the former: 
-and yet, to cruſh this a little, it would bow to me, for 
every one of theſe letters are in my name, Soft; here fol- 
lows proſe, —{f this fall into thy hand, revolve. In my ſtars 
lom above thee ; but be not afraid of greatneſs : Some are born 
peat, ſome atchieve greatneſs, and ſome have greatneſs thruſt 
ie, n em. Thy fates open their hands ; let thy blood and fpirit 


| is) embrace 
i. e. any one in his ſenſes, any one whoſe copacity is not diſ- arranged, 


2 out of form, STEEVENS. 

6 > S-wter is here, I ſuppoſe, the name of a hound. Sowterly, however, 
= yoten employed as a term of abuſe, A fowter was a cobler. 
Mm | 


| STEEVENS. 
| believe the meaning is—This fellow will, notwithftanding, catch at 
ad be duped by our device, though the cheat is fo groſs that any one elſe 
wald find it out. Our author, as uſual, forgets to make his ſimile anſwer 
an both Gdes; for it is not to be wondered at that a hound ſhould cry or 
dle his tongue, if the ſcent be as rank as a fox. MALonE. 
1 dir Thomas Hanmer reads, „ not as rank.“ The other editions, 
age it be as rank, &c. Jon xsox. 
* ByO is here meant what we now call a bempen collar. Joux oN. 
believe he means only, it ſhall erd iu fighing, in d ſappo'ntments Soy 
N Romeo end Jaliet: | | 


© Why ſhould you fall into ſo Jeep an OF”! 
37 EE\LNSs 
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embrace them. And, te inure thyſelf to what then art like n, 
caſt thy humble ſlough, and appear freſh. Be oppoſite ® with a 
kinſman, ſurly with ſervants : let thy tongue tang argument, f 
fate; put thyſelf into the trick of fingularity : She thus advije 
thee, that fighs for thee. Remember who commended thy hellu 
flackings 5 % and wiſh'd to ſee thee ever creſe-garter'd: I ji, 
remember, Go to; thou art made, if thou deſireſt to be |; if 
not, let me ſee thee a fteward flill, the fellyw of ſervants, ard 
not eworthy to touch fortune's fingers, Farewel, She, that 
would alter ſervices with thee, 


The fortunate-nhupty, 

Day-light and champian diſcovers not more: 5 this is open, 
I will be proud, I will read politic authors, I will bafile Sir 
Toby, I will waſh off groſs acquaintance, I will be point-de- 
vice, the very man.“ I do not now fool myſelf, to let imagi- 
nation jade me; for every reaſon excites to this, that my 
lady loves me. She did commend my yellow ſtockings of 
late, fhe did praiſe my leg being croſs garter'd ; and in 2 
e 

3 That is, be adwer/e, boſtile. An oppoſite in the language of our author's 


age, meant an adverſary. M ALONE. ; 
Before the civil wars, yellow ſtockings were much worn, Pxxcy, 
So, Middleton and Rowley in their maſque entitled The Werid T 
at Tennis, no date, where the five difterent-coloured ſtarches are int:v- 
duced as ſtriving for ſuperiority, Tel/ow ftarch ſays to white: 
40 ſince ſhe cannot 
« Wear her own linen yelleao, yet ſhe ſhows 
« Her love to't, and makes him wear yel/ozo boſe.” 
The yeomen attending the Earl of Arundel, Lord Windſor, and Mr, 
Fulke Greville, who aſſiſted at an entertainment performed before Queen 
Elizabeth, on the Monday and Tueſday in Whitſun-week, 1581, w*!s 
drefled in yellow wwerfled flockings. The book from which gather this 
information was publiſhed by Henry Goldwell, gent, in the mou year. 
TEEVENS 
5 We ſhould read“ The fortunate, and bappy.—Day-light and dun. 
p ian diſcovers not more; i. e. broad day and an open country cannot make 
things plainer. WARBURTON. 
The folio, which is the only ancient copy of this play, reads, the for 
nate unbappy, and ſo I have printed it. The fortunate-anhappy 1» 16 lud- 
ſcription of the letter. SrEEVENS. * 
I will be point-de- vice, the very man.] This phrate 150 
French extraftion—a points-deviſez. Chaucer uſes it in the Nen 
the Roſe : 


6 Her noſe was wrought at oint- device. 
i, e. with the utmoſt poſſible exafineſt. STxEvVENS. 
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i - 
{ie manifeſts herſelf to my love, and, with a kind of injunc. 
tion, drives me to theſe habits of her liking, I thank my ſtars, 
| am happy. I will be ſtrange, ſtout, in yellow ſtockings, 
and croſs-garter'd, even with the ſwiftneſs of putting on, 
bo, and my ſtars be praiſed! —Ifere is yet a poſticript, 
6 Thu canſt not chooſe but know who I am. If thou entertaineſi 
y my love, let it appear in thy ſmiling ; thy ſmiles become thee avell : 
E therefore in my preſence flill ſmile, dear my ſaveet, J prigthee,— 
E fore, I thank thee, —I will ſmile; I will do every thing 
that thou wilt have me. Exit, 
Fab, Iwill not give my part of this ſport for a penſion of 
'» WE thouſands to be paid from the Sophy.“ 
„V, To. 1 could marry this wench for this device : 
” Sir Aud. So could I too. 


Sir To, And aſk no other dowry with her, but ſuch ano- 
> WS ther jolt, 


* Enter MARIA. 
„,d. Nor I neither, 

ns Fab, Here comes my noble gull-catcher, 
be S, 75. Wilt thou ſet thy foot o'my neck ? 
ors Sir Aud. Or o' mine either? 


1 Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray- trip,“ and become 
ae bond-flave ? | 
s- dir Aud. I'faith, or I either ? 

Sir To, Why, thou haſt put him in ſuch a dream, that, 
when the image of it leaves him, he muſt run mad. 

Mar, Nay, but ſay true; does it work upon him? 


Mr, Sir To, Like aqua-vitz 9 with a midwife. © | 
een Mar, If you will then ſee the fruits of the ſport, mark his 


iſt approach before my lady: he will come to her in yellow 
ſtockings, 
| ' Alluding, as Dr. Farmer obſerves, to Sir Robert Sbirley, who was 
uſt returned in the character of embaſſador from the Sopby, He boaſted of 
ine great rewards he had received, and lived in London with the utmoſt 
blendor, STTEVENS. | 
© The follew.ng paſſage might incline one to believe that tray-trip was 
he name of ſome game at tables, or draugbts: © There is great danger of 
being taken fleepers at tray-trip, if the king ſweep ſuddenly.” Ceci/'s 


dane. Achem ſt, Act V. ſc.ive TYVRWII TT. 

he truth of Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture may be eſtabliſhed by a refer- 
ce to Mach, Dogge, a ſatire, 4to. 1617. REE D. 

* The old name of ftrong waters. JOHN $0N, 


b-rreſpondence, Lett, X. p. 136. Ben Jonſon joins tray- trip with mum 
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ſtockings, and tis a colour ſhe abhors ; and croſs garter'd, 2 
faſhion ſhe detelts ; 9 and he will ſmile upon her, which will 
now be ſo unſuitable to her diſpoſition, being addicted to x 
melancholy as ſhe is, that it cannot but turn him into a nota. 
ble contempt : if you will ſee it, follow me. 
Sir To, To the gates of Tartar, thou moſt excellent deyil 
of wit! | 
Sir Aud. I'll make one too, [ Exeunt, 


ACT HL SCENE I; 
Olivia's Garden, 


Emer V1ioLa, and Clown, with a tabor, 


Vio. Save thee, friend, and thy muſick : Doſt thou live by 
thy tabor ? 
Clo. No, fir, I live by the church. 
Vis, Art thou a churchman ? | 
C/o, No ſuch matter, fir; I do live by the church: for! 
do live at my houſe, and my houſe doth ſtand by the church, 
Vio. So thou may'ſt ſay, the king lies by a beggar, if a 
beggar dwell near him : or, the church ſtands by thy tabor, 
if thy tabor ſtand by the church. 
Clo, You have ſaid, fir, —To ſee this age A ſentence i: 
but a cheveril glove + to a good wit; How quickly the wrong 
fide may be turned outward! , 
10. 
9 Sir Thomas Overbury, in his character of a foorman without yard: 01 


his ccat, preſents him as more upright than any creſſe- garter d genileman- 
uſher. FARMER. 

2 The Clown, I ſuppoſe, wilfully miſtakes Viola's meaning, and an- 
ſwers, as if he had been aſked whether he lived by the fgn of 1be tale, 
the ancient defignation of a muſic ſhop. STEEvENs. 

It was likewiſe the fign of an eating houſe kept by Tarleton, the ccle- 
brated clown or fool of the theatre before our author's time; who 1 
exhibited in a print prefixed to his 7%, quarto, 1611, with 2 {abs 
Perhaps in imitation. of him the ſubſequent ſtage- clouns uſually appeared 
with one, M ALONE. 

3 Lies here, as in many other places in old books, fgnifies—dwalty 
Hour. MATLON k. 


* i. e. a glove made of kid leather: chevreau, Fr. STEEVENT: 
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u. Nay, that's certain; they, that dally nicely with 
sords, may quickly make them wanton. 

Ch. 1 would therefore, my ſiſter had had no name, fir, 

lin, Why, man? 

Ch. Why, fir, her name's a word: and to dally with that 
word, might make my ſiſter wanton : But, indeed, words are 
ery raſcals, ſince bonds diſgraced them, 

Vis, Thy reaſon, man? 

Ch. roth, fir, | can yield you none without words; and 
words are grown fo falſe, I am loth to prove reaſon with 
them, 

Fi, I warrant, thou art a merry fellow, and careſt for no. 
ing. 

Ch. Not fo, fir, I do care for ſomething : but in my con- 
ſcience, fir, I do not care for you; if that be to care for no- 
ling, fir, I would it would make you inviſible. 

I. Art thou not the lady Olivia's fool? 

Cl. No, indeed, fir ; the lady Olivia has no folly : ſhe will 
ze) no fool, fir, till ſhe be married; and fools are as like 
bands, as pilchards are to herrings, the huſband's the big- 
xr: | am, indeed, not her fool, but her corrupter of words, 

Vo, 1 ſaw thee late at the count Orſino's. 

Ch, Foolery, fir, does walk about the orb, like the ſun ; 
ſhines every where. I would be ſorry, fir, but the fool 
ould be as oft with your maſter, as with my miſtreſs: I 
ink, I ſaw your wiſdom there. 

ſn, Nay, an thou paſs upon me, I'Il no more with thee, 
fad, there's expences for thee. 

* Jove, in his next commodity of hair, ſend thee 

rd ! 

(in, By my troth, I'Il tell thee ; I am almoſt fick for one; 
apt would not have it grow on my chin. Is thy lady 
hin 

(h. Would not a pair of theſe have bred, fir? 

ln, Yes, being kept together, and put to uſe, 

( I would play lord Pandarus of Phrypia, fir, to bring 
Liefida to this Troilus. | | | 
%, T underſtand you, fir ; tis well begg'd. 

b. The matter, 1 hope, is not vreat, fir, begging but a 
er; Creſſida was a beggar. My lady is within, fir ; Iwill 
conſtrue 
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conſtrue to them whence you come; who you are, and 
ou would, are out of my welkin ; I might fay, element 
ut the word is over-worn, B 

Vio. This fellow's wiſe enough to play the fool; | 

And, to do that well, craves a kind of wit: 

He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jeſts, 

The quality of perſons, and the time; 

And, like the haggard,s check at every feather 

That comes before his eye, This js a practice, 

As full of labour as a wiſe man's art ; 

For folly, that he wiſely ſhows, is fit; 

But wiſe men, folly-fallen,® quite taint their wit, 


Enter Six Tos BEL CH, and SIR ANDREW AGUE-Cuir , 
Sir To, Save you, gentleman. Pres 
Vio. And you, fir. * 
Sir Aud. Dieu vous garde, mon eur. ull t 
Vio. Et wous ani; votre ſerviteur. | 0 
Sir And. I hope, fir, you are; and J am yours an 
Sir To. Will you encounter the houſe ? my nicce is d "A 
rous you ſhould enter, if your trade be to her, n 
ö [ 
Vi 7 

5 The hawk called the haggard, if not well trained and watched, 
fly after every bird without diſtinction. STzEvens. ' 1 
The meaning may be, that he muſt catch every opportunity, 2 bp 
wild hawk ſtrikes every bird. But perhaps it might be read more e, 
perly > is pl: 
Not like the baggard. ” 
He muſt chooſe perſons and times, and obſerve tempers; he muſt f 91 

proper game, like the trained hawk, and not fly at large like the uit 

claimed baggard, to ſeize all that comes in his way. JouN50%+ 2 p, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, folly Spetun. Jonun50x, | 
The firſt folio reads, But qviſe men's folly falne, quite taint tit uc 
Whence 1 ſhould conjecture, that Shak ſpeare poſſibly wrote ; I 7} 
But wiſe men, folly-fallen, quite taint their quit, | read 
i, e. Wiſe men, fallen into folly. TV RWI TT. The. 


The ſenſe is: But viſe men's folly, when it is once fallen inte e119 145 
ewerpowuers their diſcretion. HEATH. 
I explain it thus: The folly which he ſhews with proper adapt 
perſons and times, is fit, has its propriety, and therefore produce» 3% 
ſure ; but the folly of wife men when it fa/ls or bappers, talut it! 
deſtroys the reputation of their judgment. Jouns0N. | 
I have adopted Mr, Tvrwhitt's judicious emendation, $1150 
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7%, J am bound to your niece, fir ; I mean, ſhe is the lift? 
of my voyage. : ; 

Sir To, Taſte your legs, fir, * put them to motion. 

Viz, My legs do better underſtand me, fir, than I underſtand 
what you mean by bidding me taſte my legs. 

Sir To, I mean, to go, fir, to enter. 

Fi, I will anſwer you with gait and entrance: But we are 
prerented. 


Enter Or IVA and MANIA. 


Moſt excellent accompliſh'd lady, the heavens rain odours on 
bu! | 
Sir Ard. That youth's a rare courtier! Rain odours ! well. 
Via, My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your own molt 
pregnant and vouchſafed ear,* 

Sir And, Odours, pregnant, and wouchſafed :;—I'll get em 
il three ready. | 

Olk. Let the garden door be ſhut, and leave me to my 
eing. | Exeunt Six ToBY, SIR ANDREW, ard MARIA. 
ive me your hand, fir, 

Fi, My duty, madam, and moſt humble ſervice, 

OM. What is your name? 

Vi, Ceſario is your ſervant's name, fair princeſs, 


CEL 


? 1s the bound, limit, fartheſt print, Jou x so. 
” Perhaps this expreſſion was employed to ridicule the fantaſtic uſe of @ 
erd, which is many times as quaintly introduced in the old pieces, as in 
bis play, and in The true Traged es of Marius and Scilla, 1594: 
« A climbing tow'r that did not zaft- the wind.“ STEEvENs. 

i. e. our purpoſe is anticipated. So, in the 119th Pſalm; 
. « Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, STEEVENS. 

* Pregnant for ready; as in Meaſure fir Hcaſure, Act I. ſc. i. 


STEEVENS. 
Vouckſafed for vcuchſaing. MALONE.. | 
The old copy has—all three already, Mz. Malone reads (e all three 
ready STEEVENS. 
ac oc tor of the third folio reformed the paſſige by reading only 
But omiſſions ought always to be avoided if poflible, The repe+ 
ot the ward all is not improper in the mouth of Sir Andrew. 
6 We MaALoxxs. 
natur let's brevior, is a well known rule of criticiſm; and ia the 
at nftance J moſt willingly follow it, omitting the uſelets repetition 
 ITEREVIKIS. 


So | N Ok, 
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Oli. My ſervant, fir! *Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment: 

You are ſervant to the count Orſino, youth, 

Vio. And he is yours, and his muſt needs be yours ; 
Your ſervant's ſervant is your ſervant, madam. 

Oli. For him, I think not on him: for his thought; 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with mel © 

J. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts 
On his behalf ;— 

Oli. O, by your leave, I pray you; 
bade you never ſpeak 3 of him; e 
But, would you undertake another ſuit, 

J had rather hear you to ſolicit that, 
"i han muſick from the ſpheres, 
70, Dear lady. 

Oli. Give me leave, I beſeech you: I did ſend 
After the laſt enchantment you did here,4 


2 


=". — 


ps — 


» 


A ting 


5 
4 The old copy reads - beare. STEEVENS. 
Nonſenſe. Read and point it thus: 
| Aſter the laſt enchantment you did here, 
i. e. after the enchantment your preſence worked in my affeQions, 
 WaARBURTON 
The preſent reading is no more nonſenſe than the emendation, 
— JH NON, 
Warburton's amendment, the reading, “ you did here,” though it may 
not perhaps be abſolutely neceflary to make ſenſe of the paſſage, is evi- 
dently right. Olivia could not ſpeak of her ſending him a ring, 351 
matter he did not know except by hearſay; for the ring was abſolutely 
delivered to him. It would, befides, be impoſſible to know what O 
meant by be laſt enckantment, if ſhe had not explained it herſelf, by f- 
ing“ the laſt enchantment yew did here.” There is not, perhaps, 3 
paſſage in Shakſpeare, where ſo great an improvement of the ſenl? 
gained by changing a ſingle letter, M. Maso. 
The two words are very frequently confounded in the old editions d 
our author's plays, and the other books of that 2ge. See the alt line 
K. Richard III. quarto, 1613 : 
«© hat ſhe may long live beare, God ſay amen.” | 
I could add twenty other inftar.ces, were they neceſſary. Throughout th 7 
firſt edition of our author's Rape of Lucrece, 1594, which was probt 5 & 
printed under his own inſpection, the word we now ſpell bere i: conſtant 
written beare. Let me add, that Viola had not ſimply heard that ang 5 
been ſent (if even ſuch an expreſſion as After the laſt enchantmen 
you did heare, were admiſſible;) the had ſeen and rates with the den 
af its MALONZs 
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A ting in chaſe of you; ſo did I abuſe 


| Myſclf, my ſervant, and, I fear me, you: 
Under your hard conſtruction mult I lit, 
o force that on you, in a ſhameful cunning, 
| Which you knew none of yours: What might you think? 
| Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
| That tyrannous heart can think? To one of your receiving, 
Enough is ſhewn ; a cyprus,“ not a boſom, 
| Hides my poor heart: So let me hear you ſpeak, 
u. I pity you. 
Ol. That's a degree of love. 
u. No, not a griſe;” for 'tis a vulgar proof, 
| That very oft we pity enemies. 
Ol. Why, then, methinks, tis time to ſmile again: 
| O world, how apt the poor are to be proud! 
If one ſhould be a prey, how much the better 
Jo fall before the lion, than the wolf: [ Clock ftrikess 
The clock upbraids me with the waſte of time. — 
he not afraid, good youth, I will not have you: 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harveſt, 
Your wife is like to reap a proper man: 
There lies your way, due weſt, 
Ju. Then weſtward-hoe :9 

race, and good diſpoſition 'tend your ladyſhip ! 
You'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me? 

Oli, Stay : | 
| prythee, tell me, what thou think'ſt of me. 
Jiu. That you do think, you are not what you are. 
Oli, If I think ſo, I think the ſame of you. 
Fi, Then think you right; I am not what I am. 

R 2 Oli. 


i. e. to one of your ready ap prebenſion. She conſiders him as an arch 
Ne. WAR BURTON. 


* Tranſparent tuft, Jouns0N, ; 
1 a ſep, ſometimes written greeſe from degres, French. Jounson. 

That is, it is a common proof, The experience of every day ſhews 
bat, We. : Maroxe, 
9 This is the name of a comedy by T. Decker, 1607. He was aſſiſted 
t by Webſter, and it was acted with great ſucceſs by the children of 
a on whom Shakſpeare has beſtowed ſuch notice in Hamlet, that we 
be lure they were rivals to the company patroniged by himſelf, 

| STEEVENS. 
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Oli. TI would, you were as I would have you be! 
Vio. Would it be better, madam, than I am, 

I with it might; for now I am your fool. 
Oli. O, what a deal of ſcorn looks beautiful 

In the contempt and anger of his lip! | 

A murd'rous guilt ſhows not itſelf more ſoon 

Than love that would ſeem hid: love's night is noon, 

Ceſario, by the roſes of the ſpring, 

By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 

1 love thee ſo, that, maugre? all my pride, 

Nor wit, nor reaſon, can my paſſion hide. 

Do not extort thy reaſons from this clauſe, 

For, that I woo, thou therefore haſt no cauſe : 

But, rather, reaſon thus with reaſon fetter: 

Love ſought is good, but given unſought, is better, 
Vio. By innocence I ſwear, and by my youth, 

J have one heart, one boſom, and one truth, 

And that no woman has ; 3 nor never none 

Shall miſtreſs be of it, ſave I alone.“ 

And ſo adien, good madam ; never more 


opin 
Will I my maſter's tears to you deplore. — 
Oli. Vet come again: for thou, perhaps, may'ſt move eithe 
That heart, which now abhors, to like his love, [ Exeurt, 85 
| polic 
SCENE II. H. 
| valou 
A rom in Olivia's houſe, burt 
and a 
Enter Six Tony BeLcn, Six AxDREw AGUVE-CHEES 
and FABIAN, Fo 
R R ntiſt 
Sir And. No, faith, I'Il not ſtay a jot longer. ans 
Sir To. Thy reaſon, dear venom, give thy reaſon, ad can 
Fab. You muſt needs yield your reaſon, fir Andrew. \ This 
Sir And. Marry, I ſaw your niece do more favours to 1 wn 
| | count ; 20 
7 Dil 
2 1. e. in ſpite of. STEEVENS. urn 
3 And that heart and boſom I have never yielded to any Womans Joe, 
Jon Ne Yor | 
t ob 


4 Theſe three words Sir Thomas Hanmer gives to Olivis de 
enough. JounsoNs 


ul, 


44. 
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count's ſerving man, than ever ſhe beſtowed upon me; 1 
ſaw't i'the orchard, : 
Sir Te. Did ſhe fee thee the while, old boy? tell me that. 
Sir Aud. As plain as I fee you now. 


Fab, This was a great argument of love in her toward 


u. 
Sir Aud. Slight! will you make an aſs o'me ? 


Fab. 1 will prove it legitimate, fir, upon the oaths of 
judgement and reaſon, 


Sir To, And they have been grand jury-men, ſince before 
Noah was a ſailor. 

Fab. She did ſhow favour to the youth in your fight, only 
to exaſperate you, to awake your dormuuie valour, to put 
fre in your heart, and brimitone in your liver: You {hould 
then have accoſted her; and with ſome excellent jeſts, fire- 
new from the mint, you ſhould have bang'd the youth into 
dambneſs, This was look'd for at your han and this was 
baulk'd ; the double gilt of this opportunit, you let time 
wah off, and you are now failed into the notti of my lady's 
opinion; where you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's 
beard, unleſs you do redeem it by ſome lauda. 2 attempt, 
either of valoar, or policy, 

Sir And, And't be any way, it muſt be with ve..our ; for 
policy I hate: I had as lief be a Browniſt,5 as a politician, 

dir To, Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the haſis of 
ralour, Challenge me the count's youth to fight with him; 
burt him in eleven places; my niece ſhall ke note of it: 
ad aſſure thyſelf, there is no love- broker in the world can 


R 3 more 


The Bretoniſts were ſo called from Mr. Robert Browre, a noted ſepa- 
mist in Queen Elizabeth's reigr. Strype, in his life of Whitgift, p. 323, 


Informs vs, that Browne, in the year 1589, went off from the ſeparation, 
ad came into the communion of the church.“ 


2 Brawne was deſcended from an ancient and honourable family in 
udandchire; his grandfather Francis, had a charter granted him by 


- Henry VIII. and confirmed by act of parlia nent; giving him leave 
but on bis bat in the preſence of the king, or his beirs, or any lord ſpiritual 
and net to put it off, but for his own eaſe and plea- 

Neal's Hiſtory of New-England, Vol. I. p. 58. GrEY» 


— Browr.ifts ſeem, in the time of our author, to have been the con- 
t object of popular ſatire, 


temporal in the land : 


joe,” 
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znore prevail in man's commendation with woman, than n. ” 
port of valour, beg 
Fab. There is no way but this, fir Andrew, * 
Sir Aud. Will either of you bear me a challenge to him? ar 
Sir To, Go, write it in a martial hand; be curſt“ and brick; 

it is no matter how witty, ſo it be eloquent, and full of in. 
vention: taunt him with the licence of ink: if thou thou)] ] 
him ſome thrice,” it ſhall not be amiſs; and as many lies ag | 
Wil fro! 
6 Martial! hand, ſeems to be a careleſs ſcrawl, ſuch as ſuewed the wilt 5 
to neglect ceremony. Curſt, is petulant, crabbe d. A curſt cur, is a deli 


dog that with little provocation ſnarls and bites. JonNSON. 95 
There is no doubt, I think, but this paſſage is one of thoſe in which our 


author intended to ſhew his re ſpect for Sir Walter Raleigh, and a deteſtation Ao 
of the virulence of his proſecutors, The words quoted, ſeem to me *r 
directly levelled at the Attorney-general Coke, who, in the trial of Sir End! 
Walter, attacked him with all the following indecent expreſſions:— 4/ Ille. 
that le did vs by thy inſtigatien, thou wiper ; for I thou thee, thou trajty !" Fa 
(Here, by the way, are the poet's three thou's.) © You are an adi us ran,” — preat 
40 7; he baſe ? I return it into thy threat, on bis hehalf.” —“ O damratle 

athe t. Thou art a monſter ; thou boaſt an Engliſh face, but a Harb 
Sear t. — “ Thou baſt a Spanijh heart, and thyſelf art a ſpider of bel. — 

4 Go to, I will lay thee on thy back for the cenfident'ſt traytor that ever cant 

at a bar, &c. Is 1.0t here all the licence of tongue, which the poet &, 
ſatirically preſcribes to Sir Andrew's ink? And how mean an opinion Ma 
Shak ſpeare had of theſe petulant invectives, is pretty evident from tas Into « 
eoſe of this ſpeech ; Let there be gall enough in thy ink : thiugh than cent 10 

it with a gooſe-pen, no matter. A keener laſ at the attorney ſor à 22% en, 
than all the contumelies the attorney threw at the priſoner, as a ſuppoſed 

traytor! THxoBALD. ; : 

The reſentment of our author, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, mignt n this 
likewiſe have been excited by the contemptuous manner in which Lois edeceſ 
Coke has ſpoken of players, and the ſeverity he was always wills d d the di 
exert againſt them. Thus, in his Speech and Charge at Neowich, c f their 
diſcowerie of the abuſes and corruption of Fficers. Nath. Butter, 4t0, 1607 Fry o 
«6 Becauſe I muſt haſt unto an end, I will requeſt that you will caretv' "rye \ 
put in execution the ſtatute againſt grants; fince the making whereof 1 ld ſme 
have found fewer theeves, and the gaole leſſe peſtere d than vutore: T ie v bel 
abuſe of ftage-glayers wherewith I find the country much troubled, ay 0% 
eaſily be reformed; they having no commiſſion to play in any place = ous to" 
eut leave: and therefore, if by your willingneſſe they be not entercalucyy 9 The 
you may ſoone be rid of them.“ STEEVENS. | 5 ure, tl 

Though I think it probable Lord Coke might have been in Shakſpeares que a 
mind when he wrote the above paſlage, yet it is by no means certain | I; Vw 
ought to be obſerved, that the conduct of that-great lawyer, bad a5 fv al bite 


(4 
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will lie in thy ſheet of paper, although the ſheet were b. 
| enough for the bed of Ware in England, ſet em down ; ge 
about it. Let theie be gall enough in thy ink; though tungs 
write with a gooſe-pen, no matter: About it. 

Sir And, Where ſhall. I find you? 

Sir To. We'll call thee at the cabicule:? Go. 

[ Exit SIR ANDREW. 

Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, ir Toby. 

Sir To, I have been dear to him, lad; ſome two thouſand 
ſrong, or ſo, 

Fab, We ſhall have a rare letter from him: but you'll not 
deliver it. 

Sir To. Never truſt me then; and by all means ſtir on the 
youth to an anſwer, I think, oxen and wainropes cannot hale 
tiem together. For Andrew, if he were open'd, and you 
fad ſo much blood in his liver as will clog the foot of a flet, 
Il eat the reſt of the anatomy. 

Fab. And his oppoſite,s the youth, bears in his viſage no 
great preſage of cruelty, 


86 UI.% 


Euter MARIA. 


dir To, Look, where the youngeſt wren of nine comes. ꝰ 
| Mar, If you defire the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelves 
Into ſtitches, follow me: yon” gull Malvolio is turned hea- 
ten, a very renegado ; for there is no Chriſtian, that means 
R 4 to 


n this occaſion, rec: ived too much countenance from the practice of his 
edeceſſors, both at the bar and on the bench. The State Trials will thew, 
d the diſgrace of the prof-Nion, that many other criminals were THOU“ 
{their proſecutors and judges, beſides Sir Walter Raleigh, In Knox's 
| fury of the Reformation, are eighteen articles exhibited againſt Maſter 
Orge Wiſcharde » 1546, every one of which begins — T nov falſe bereticky 
id hmetimes with the adition of thief, traitor, runagate, &c. REED. 
"T believe we ſhould read—at thy cubiculo, MAaroxt. 
Oppiite in our author's time was uſed as a ſubſtantive, and ſynony- 
was to adverſary, Ma Lom k. 
* The women's parts were then acted by boys, ſometimes fo low in 
"ure, that there was occaſion to obviate che impropriety by ſuch kind of 
"que apologies, WARBURTON. | 
| The deren generally lays nine or ten eggs at a time, and the laſt hatch'd 
birds are uſually the ſmalleſt and weakeſt of the whole brood. | 
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to be ſav'd by believing rightly, can ever believe ſuch in. 
poſſible paſſages of groſſneſs. He's in yellow ſtockings, 


Fir To, And crots-gaiter*d ? | - 

Mar. Moſt villainoufly ; like a pedant that keeps a ſchool BW = 

i'the church. — I have dogg'd him, like his murderer : He doe; 

ohey every point of the letter that I dropp'd to betray him. You 

He does {mile his face into more lines, than are in the ney WF We 

map, with the augmentation of the Indies: you have no: Th 

feen ſuch a thing as tis; I can hardly forbear hurling WW 

things at him. I know, my lady will ſtrike him; if ſhedo, WF 145 

bel mile, and take't for a great favour, one 

Sir To, Come, bring us, bring us where he is. La. WWF | 6; 

| Tha 

A Street, Alb. 

Mig 

Euter Ax roN 10 and SEBASTIAN, It m 

Seb. I would not, by my will, have troubled you ; | hr 

But, fince you make your pleaſure of your pains, | For 

I will no further chide you. Fr 

Ant. I could not ſtay behind you; my deſire, 5 

More ſharp than filed ſteel, did ſpur me forth; P 

And not all love to ſee you, (though ſo much, In th 

As might have drawn one to a longer voyage,) ou 

But jealovſy what might beſall your travel, W i 

Being ſkilleſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, With 

Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 95 

Rough and unhoſpitable : My willing love, 4 

The rather by theſe arguments of fear, You 

Set forth in your purſuit, : : I thin 

I. Seb. My kind Antonio, 96 

| I can no other anſwer make, but, thanks, An b. 
1 And thanks, and ever thanks: Often good turns 

1 Are ſhuffled off with ſuch incurrent pay: But, 1 

. I 

þ SOT e, that in an age when ladies ſtruck their ſervants, the 1 a. 

vi box NI Queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have given to - _— Va, 

'f Eflex, was not regarded as-a tranſgrefiion againit the rules of cot u the 

| | | behaviour. STETVIXs. if the x 
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| But, were my worth,3 as is my conſcience, firm, 

© You ſhould find better dealing. What's to do? 

Shall we go ſee the reliques of this town? 4 

| Ant, To-morrow, fir; beſt, firſt, go ſee your lodging, 

| Seb, J am not weary, and tis long to night; 

| I pray you, let us ſatisfy our eyes 

Wich the memorials, and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. 

. Would, you'd pardon me; 

Ido not without danger walk theſe ſtreets : 

Once, in a ſea-tight, gainſt the Count his gallies,s 

I did ſome ſervice ; of ſuch note, indeed, | 

That, were I ta'en here, it would ſcarce be anſwer'd. 

| Seb, Belike, you flew great number of his people. * 

| Ant. The offence is not of ſuch a bloody nature; | 

| Albeit the quality of the time, and quarrel, "0 

| Might well have given us bloody argument. 171 

It might have ſince been anſwer' d in repaying Foul 

What we took from them; which, for traffick's ſake, | "1 | 

Moſt of our city did: only myſelf ſtood out: 4 

For which, if I be lapſed in this place, | 

I hall pay dear, {41k 

| Seb, Do not then walk too open, q 

Ant, It doth not fit me, Hold, fir, here's my purſ: ; © 

In the ſouth ſuburbs, at the Elephant, ; 

| Is beſt to lodge: I will beſpeak our diet, | 

| hiles you beguile the time, and feed your knowledge 
With viewing of the town : there ſhall you have me, | 

| Seb, Why I your purſe? ws 
Aut. Haply, your eye ſhall light upon ſome toy 1 

Yon have defire to purchaſe; and your ſtore, mt 

| think, is not for idle markets, fir. | 


| Wit 
deb. I'll be your purſe-bearer, and leave you for 794 
An hour. | 


R 5 Aut, 
dit, tb in this place means aucli or fortune. M. Masox. 


| ſuppoſe, Sebaſtian means, the rel.ques of ſaints, or the remains of | 1 
the "cent fabricks. STEEVIRS. 


I ſuſpect our author wrote—county's gallies, i. the gallies of che 
chunt /, or count; and that the tranſeriber's ear deceived him. 
© the preſent readin 


However, 
"f ih; 


| g is conformable to the miſtaken gramaatical uſage 
eme, I dave not diſturbed the text, Matong, 


1 
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Aut. To the Elephant, 
Sev, I do remember. [ Exeunt, 
SCENTS N. | 
Olivia's Garden, 
Enter OLIVIA, and Marra, 

Oli. J have ſent after him: He ſays, he'll come; s | i 
How ſhall I feaſt him ? what beſtow on him 2? 7 ; 
For youth is bought more oft, than begg'd, or borrow'd, 

I ſpeak too loud. 3 
Where is Mal volio ?—he is ſad, and civil,“ m. 
And ſuits well for a ſervant with my fortunes ;j—= 8-1 
Where is Malvolio ? 1 

Mar. He's coming, madam; X 
But in ftrange manner. He is ſure poſſeſs'd. A 

Oli. Why, what's the matter? does he rave? \ 

Mar, No, madam, 0 
He does nothing but ſmile: your ladyſhip | V 
Were beſt have guard about you, if he come; 0 
For, ſure, the man is tainted in his wits, * 

Oli. Go call him hither.— I'm as mad as he, 2 
If ſad and merry madneſs equal be,— — 

Enter MaLvolio, M. 
How now, Mal volio? Oli 

Mal. Sweet lady, ho, ho, [ Smiles ſuntaſlitalh. Ma 

Oli. Smil' thou? | Ot, 
I ſent for thee upon a ſad occaſion, 57 

Mal. Sad, lady? I could be ſad: This does make ſom Pie 
obſtruction in the blood, this croſs-gartering ; But what of Cage 
that? if it pleaſe the eye of one, it is with me as the very ecches 
true ſonnet is: Pleaſe one, and pleaſe all. 3 4 

6 i, e. I ſuppoſe now, or admit now, he fays, he'll come. ws 

WARBURTON 

7 The old copy reads “ beſtow of him,” a vulgar corruption o. Tis mi 

$7 EEVENT 59, you ; 


Off is very commonly, in the North, till uſed for on. HexLEY- 
v Civil, in this inſtance, and ſome others, means only, grave, d 


ſolemn, STEXVENS, 
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Oli, Why, how doſt thou, man? what is the matter with 
thee ? | 

Mal. Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs: 
It did come to his hands, and commands ſhall be executed, 
| [think, we do know the ſweet Roman hand. 
| Oli, Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio? 
Mal, To bed? ay, ſweet-heart ; and II come to thee, 
| Oli, God comfort thee! Why doit thou ſmile ſo, and kiſs 
| thy hand: ſo oft ? 9 
Mar. How do you, Malvolio ? 
Mal. At your requeſt ? Yes; Nightingales anſwer daws. 
Mar. Why appear you with thi. ridiculous boldneſs before 
| my lad 
Mal. Be not afraid of greatneſs ;—' Twas well writ, 
Oli. What meaneſt thou by that, Malyolio ? 


Mal. Some are born great, — 


Oli, Ha? 1 | 
Mal. Some atchieve greatneſs, —— vo 
0/;, What ſay'ſt thou? « WH 

; Mal. And ſome have greatneſs thruſt upon them, | | 
Oi. Heaven reſtore thee ! | 
Mal. Remember, <uho commended thy yellow flackings g— 


Ou. Thy yellow ſtockings ? 


Mal. And wifh'd to ſee thee croſs-garter'd.. Ki 
0, Croſs-garter'd ? 145 
Mal. Go to : thin art made, if thou deſereſt to be fo. ju 1 
Oli, Am I made ? 14 
1 Mal. IF not, let me fee thee a ſervant ſtill, TW 


OA. Why, this is very midſummer madneſs.? 


This fantaſtical cuſtom is taken notice of by Barnaby Riche, in Faults | 
ad wthing but Faults,. 4to. 1606, p. 6: 4 — and theſe Flowers of 4 
Cartefie, as they are full of affectation, ſo are they no leſs formall in their lay 
heeches, full of fuſtian phraſes, many times delivering ſuch ſentences, as | 
© betray and lay open their maſt-rs* ignorance: and they are ſo fr-quent 14 
with the / on the band, that word ſhall not paſſe their mouthes, till they | 
have Japt their fingers over their lippes. RED. 1 
Hot weather often hurts the brain, which is, I ſuppoſe, alluded to here. * 
OE JoansoNe. 
Tis midſummer moon with you, is a proverb in Ray's collection, ſiguity- 
ou are mad, STERVENS» 
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Enter Servant. 


Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the count Orſino's 
is return'd ; I could hardly entreat him back: he attend; 
your ladyſhip's pleaſure. 

Oli. I'll come to him. [ Exit Servant.) Good Maria, 
let this fellow be look'd to. Where's my couſin Toby? Let 
ſome of my people have a ſpecial care of him; I would not 
have him miſcarry for the half of my dowry. 

[ Excunt OLIVIA and MAIII. 

Mal. Oh, ho! do you come near me now? no worſe man 

than fir Toby to look to me? This concurs directly wich 
the letter: ſhe ſends him on purpoſe, that I may appear ſtub. 
born to him; for ſhe incites me to that in the letter. C= 
thy humble ſlough, ſays ſhe ;—be oppoſite with a kinſman,3 fir 
with ſervants, —let thy tongue tang with arguments of ſlate — 
put thyſelf into the trick of ſingularity ;—and, conſequent]y, 
ſets down the manner how : as, a ſad face, a reverend car- 
riage, a flow tongue, in the habit of ſome fir of note, and 
ſo forth. J have limed her;“ but it is Jove's doing, aud 
Jove make me thankful! And, when ſhe went away now, 
Let this felluau be lad to: Fellow ! 5 not Malvolio, nor after 
my degree, but fellow, Why, every _ adheres together; 
that no d ram of a ſcruple, no ſcruple of a ſcruple, no obſlacle, 
no incredulous or unſafe circumſtance, — What can be ſaid? 
Nothing, that can be, can come between me and the full pro- 
ſpect of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is the doer of tis, 
and he is to be thanked. 


Re-enter MARIA, avith SIX Topy BELCH, and Fal 


Sir To. Which way is he, in the name of ſanctity? If: 
the devils in hell be drawn in little, and Legion himſelf pol- 
ſeſſed him, yet I'll ſpeak to him. ; 

Fab. Here he is, here he is :—How is't with you, fr! 
how is't with you, man ? 1 
dis 


3 Oppoſite, here, asin many other places, means—advcr/e, _ 


4 I have entangled or caught her, as a bird is caught with * 

y a + , 2 0 . 1 OH : 
5 This word, which originally ſignified companion, was not yet „ 
degraded to its preſent meaning; and Malvolio takes it in the fac 
ſenſe, Jon x so. . 
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Mal. Go off; I diſcard you; let me enjoy my private; 

off. 

Nor, Lo, how hollow the fiend 2 within him! did 
not I tell you ?—Sir Toby, my lady prays you to have a 
care of him. 

Mal. Ah, ha! does ſhe ſo ? | 

Sir Jo. Go to, go to; peace, peace, we mult deal gently 
with him ; let me alone. How do you, Malvolio ? how is't 
with you? What, man! defy the devil: conſider, he's an 
enemy to mankind. 

Mal. Do you know what you fay ? 

Mar. La you, an you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he takes 
it at heart ! Pray God, he be not bewitch'd ! 

Fab, Carry his water to the wife woman. 

Mar, Marry, and it ſhall be done to-morrow morning, if 
| ] live. My lady would not loſe him for more than III ſay, 

Mal, How now, miſtreſs ? 
Mar. O lord! 
Sir To, Pr'ythee, hold thy peace; this is not the way: 
Do you not ſee, you move him? let me alone with him. 
| Fab, No way but gentleneſs ; gently, gently : the fiend is 
rough, and will not be roughly uſed, 

Sir To, Why, how now, my bawcock ? how doſt thou, 
chuck ? | 
| Mal. Sir? 

Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, man! 'tis not 
for gravity to play at cherry-pit o with Satan: Hang him, 
foul collier!) 

Mar, Get him to ſay his prayers ; good fir Toby, get him 
to pray, 

Mal. My prayers, minx ? 

Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of godlineſs. 


Mal, 
o Cherry-pit is pitching cherry- ſtones into alittle hole. Naſh, ſpeaking 
of the paint on ladies? faces, ſays; „ You may play at cherry-pit in their 
Cheeks.” STEEVENS. 
' Collier was, in our author's time, a term of the higheſt reproach. So 
Feat were the impoſitions practiſed by the venders of coals, that R. 
| Greene at the concluſion of his Notable Diſcovery of Cozenage, 1592, has 
Publiſhed what he calls » A pleaſant Diſcovery of the Ceſenage of Colliers. 
; | STEEVENS, 


| The devil is called Collier for his blackneſs ; Like will to Ike, quorb the 
Devil to the Collier. JonNsox. 
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Mal. Go, hang yourſelves all! yon are idle ſhallow things: 
I am not of your element; you ſhall know more hereafter, 


| Exit, 7 

Sir To. Is't poſſible? __ ; 

Fab, If this were play'd upon a ſtage now, I could con- 8 
demn it as an improbable fiction. 

Sir To. His very genius hath taken the infection of the de. i; 
vice, man. 7 

Mar. Nay, purſue him now; leſt the device take air, and 8 
taint. : 1 

Fab. Why, we fhall make him mad, indeed. F 

Mar. "The houſe will be the quieter. G 

Sar To, Come, we'll have him in a dark room, and bound, F 

. . . . . [ 

My niece is already in the belief that he is mad ; we may 8 
carry it thus, for our pleaſure, and his penance, till our very = 
paſtime, tired out of breath, prompt us to have mercy on "4 
him: at which time, we will bring the device to the bar, , / 
and crown thee for a finder of madmen, But ſee, but ſce. of 
Enter S1R ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK. gire 

Fab. More matter for a May morning.“ M 

Sir And. Here's the challenge, read it; I warrant, there's | ſome 
vinegar and pepper in't, Si, 

Fab, Is't ſo ſawey? of th 

Sir And. Ay, is it, I warrant him: do but read. him, 

Sir To, Give me. freads.] Youth, whatſcever Iban art, come 
thou art but a ſcurvy fellow, cent 

Tab. than 
8 This is, I think, an alluſion to the tuitcb-finders, who were very bulz- dir 
CNN. 

If there he any doubt whether a culprit is become nor = rant, 1 1 
after indictment, conviction, or judgement, the matter is tried by a qu, Vet th 
and if he be fourd either an ideot or /unatich, the lenity of the Egli ba 
will not permit him, in the firſt caſe, to be tried, in the fecond, to recelv? paſſage 
judgement, or in the third, to be executed. In other caſes allo inquetts |. The 
are held for the finding of madmen. MAaLoNE. ; The m 

Finders of madmen muſt have been thoſe who acted under the writ De that hy 
lunatico inguirendo; in virtue whereof they found the man mac. It does vnhurt 
not appear that a finder of madmen was ever a profe ſſion, which was moi The 
certainly the caſe with witch-finders, RIISON. tount o 

9 It was uſual on the firſt of May to exhibit metrical inter}udes of tte tim no 
comic kind, as well as the morris-dance, of which a plate is given at tts my ſuc 
end of the Firſt Part of King Henry I with Mr. Tollet's obſervations c! VA 
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rab. Good, and valiant, 
Sir To. Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind, why I do 
call thee jo, for I will ſhow thee no reaſon for't, 
Fab, A good note: that keeps you from the blow of the law, 
Sir To. Thou cameſt to the lady Oliv ia, aud in my fight fhe 
ws thee kindly : but thou lioſt in thy throat, that is not the matter 
| [ challenge thee for. 
Fab. Very brief, and exceeding good ſenſe-lefſs, 
Sir To. I will way lay thee going hime ; where if it be thy 
| chance to kill me— 
Fab. Good. 
Sir To. Thou kill? me lite a rogue and a villaiu. 
Fab. Still you keep o'the windy fide of the law: Good. 
Sir To. Fare thee well; And God have mercy upon one of 
| our fouls! He may have mercy upon mine; * but my hope is bet- 
ter, and ſo loo to thyſelf. Thy friend, as thou uſeft him, and 
| thy vorn enemy, ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, 
| Sir To, If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: I'll 
gixe't him. 
Mar. You may have very fit occaſion for't; he is now in 
ſome commerce with my lady, and will by and by depart. 
Sir Te, Go, fir Andrew ; ſcout me for him at the corner 
of the orchard, like a bum-bailiff: ſo ſoon as ever thou ſeeſt 
lim, draw; and, as thou draw'ſt, ſwear horrible: 3 for it 
comes to paſs oft, that a terrible oath, with a ſwaggering ac- 
cent ſharply twang'd off, gives manhood more approbation 
man ever proof itſelf would have earn'd him. Away. 
dir Aud. Nay, let me alone for ſwearing, [ Exit. 
| Sir 
We may read He may have mercy ufon thine, but my bope is better. 
Yet the paſſage may well enough ſtand without alteration, 
It were much to be wiſhed that Shakſpeare, in this, and ſome other 
paſſages, had not ventured ſo near profaneneſs. Jonx$0N. 
The preſentreading is more humourous than that ſuggeſted by Johnſon, 
man on whoſe ſoul he hopes that God will have mercy, is the one 
that he ſuppoſes will fall in the combat : but Sir Andrew hopes to eſcape 
unhurt, and to have no pre ſent occaſion for that bleſſing. 
The lame idea occurs in Henry V. where Mrs. Quickly, giving an ac- 
wunt of poor Falſtaff's diſſolution, ſays: 44 Now I, to comfort him, bid 


vim not think of God; I hoped there was no need to trouble himſelf with 
ny ſuch thoughts yet.” M. Mason. | 


' AdjeQtives are often uſed by our author and his contemporaries, ad- 
Vibally, MALonz, | 


7 
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Sir To, Now will not I deliver his letter: for the het. 
viour of the young gentleman gives him out to be of pod 
capacity and breeding ; his employment between his lord and 
my niece confirms no leſs ; therefore this letter, being ſo ei. 
cellently ignorant, will breed no terror in the youth, he wil 
find it comes from a clodpole. But, fir, I will deliver his 
challenge by word of mouth; ſet upon Ague-cheek a notable 
report of valour ; and drive the gentleman, (as, I know, his 
Jun will = receive it,) into a moſt hideous opinion of 

is rage. ſkill, fury, and impetuoſity. This will {6 fright 
them both, that they will kill one another by the look, like 
cockatrices. 
Enter Olivia and VIOLA. 

Fab. Here he comes with your niece : give them way, til 
he take leave, and preſently after him, 

Sir To. I will meditate the while upon ſome horrid meſſage 
for a challenge. 

[ Exeunt Six ToBy, FABIAN, and Magis, 

Oli. I have ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, 

And laid mine honour too unchary out; 
There's ſomething in me, that reproves my fault; 
But ſuch a headſtrong potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. 
Vio. With the ſame *haviour that your paſſion bears, 
Go on my maſter's griefs. 
Oli. Here, wear this jewel for me, 'tis my picture; 
Refuſe it not, it hath no tongue to vex you ; 
And, I beſeech you, come again to-morrow, 
What ſhall you aſk of me, that I'll deny ; 
That honour, ſav'd, may upon aſking give? 
Vio. Nothing but this, your true love for my maſter, 
Oli. How with mine honour may I give him that 
Which I have given to you ? 
Vio. I will acquit you. 
Oli. Well, come again to-morrow : Fare thee well; 


A fiend, like thee, might bear my ſoul to hell. E 


Re-enter Six ToBy BELCH, and FABIAN, 
Sir To, Gentleman, God fave thee. 


ment or ſuperfluity, JonN SON. 


Vi. 
3 Fervel does not properly ſignify a ſingle gem, but any precios 0 
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75. An !] you, ſir. 
| SirTo, That defence thou haſt, betake thee to't: of what 
| nature the wrongs are thou haſt done him, I know not; but 
| thy intercepter, full of deſpight, bloody as the hunter, attends 
thee at the orchard end : diſmount thy tuck, be yare in thy 
| preparation, for thy aſſailant is quick, ſkilful, and deadly. 
Vio. You miſtake, fir; Iam Lew. no man hath any quarrel 


| to me; my remembrance is very free and clear from any 
image of offence done to any man. 


Sir To, You'll find it otherwiſe, I aſſure you: therefore, if 
vou hold your life at any price, betake you to your guard; 


| for your oppoſite hath in him what youth, ftrength, ſkill, and 
$ wrath, can furniſh man withal. 


Vie. J pray you, fir, what is he? 
| Sir To, He is knight, dubb'd with unhack'd4 rapier, and 
on carpet conſideration ; 5 but he is a devil in private brawl : 


ſouls 
+ The modern editors read—unhack'd, It appears from Cotgrave's 


Dictionary in v. bacher, [to hack, hew, &c.] that to hatch the hiit of a 
| ſword, was a technical term, —— Perhaps we ought to read--with an 
| botch'd rapier, i. e. with a rapier, the hilt of which was richly engraved and 
ernamented, Our author, however, might have uſed unbatch'd in the 
| ſenſe of unback'd 3 and therefore 1 have made no change, MALONE. 
That is, he is no ſoldier by profe ſſion, not a knight banneret, dubbed 
in the field of battle, but, on carpet confederation, at a feſtivity, or on ſome 
| peaceable occaſion, when knights receive their dignity kneeling, not on 
the ground, as in war, but on a carpet. This is, I believe, the original of 
the contemptuous term a carpet knight, who was naturally held in ſcorn by 
due men of war, JOHNSON, 

In Francis Markham'*s Bocke of Honour, fo, 1625, p. 71, we have the 
| 'ollowing account of Carpet Knights, © Next unto theſe, (i. e. thoſe he 
| Giſtinguiſhes by the title of Durghill or Truck Knights) in degree, but not 

in qualitie, (for theſe are truly for the moſt part vertuous and worthie) is 
that rank of Knights which are called Carpet Knights, being men who are 
df the prince's grace and favour made knights at home and in the time of 
peace by the impoſition or laying on of the king's ſword, having by ſome 
ecial ſervice done to the commonwealth, or for ſome other particular 
"ues made known to the ſoveraigne, as alſo for the dignitie of their 
brths, and in recompence of noble and famous actions done by their an- 
— deſerved this great title and dignitie.” He then enumerates the 
* orders of men on whom this honour was uſually conferred ; and 
. i——*< thoſe of the vulgar or common ſort are called Carpet Knights, 
2. (for the moſt part) they receive their honour from the king's and 
, = Court, and upon carpets, and ſuch like ornaments belonging to the 

late and greatneſſe j ꝛbich bowſeever a curious en vie may Tvreft to an 
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ſouls and bodies hath he divorced thee ; and his incenſement 

at this moment is ſo implacable, that ſatisfaction can be none 

but by pangs of death and fepulchre + hob, nob, is his word ; 
ive't, or takeꝰt. 

io. 1 will return again into the houſe, and deſire ſme 
condutt of the lady. I am no fighter. I have heard of ſome 
kind of men, that put quarrels purpofely on others, to tale 
their valour : belike, this is a man of that quirk, 

Sir Jo. Sir, no; his indignation derives itſelf out of 3 
very competent injury; therefore, get you on, and give hin 
his defire. Back you ſhall not to the houſe, unleſs vou un- 
dertake that with me, which with as much ſafety you mizhr 
anſwer him: therefore, on, or ſtrip yourſelf ſtark naked; tor 
meddle * you muſt, that's certain, or forſwear to wear iron 
about you. 

"io, This is as uncivil, as ſtrange. I befeech you, do me 
this courteous office, as to know of the knight what my of. 
tence to him is; it is ſomething of my negligence, nothing of 
my purpoſe. 

Sir Toa, I will do ſo. Signior Fabian, ſtay you by this 
gentleman till my return. [ Exit Six Tour, 

Jo. Pray you, fir, do you know of this matter? 

Fab, I know, the knight is incenſed againf you, even to a 
mortal arbitrement ; but nothing of the circumſtance more, 

Vis, I beſeech you, what manner of man is he? 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promiſe, to read him by 
tis (iin, as you are like to find him in the proof of his ra 
lour. He is, indeed, fir, the moſt ſkilful, bloody, and fatal 

oppoſite 
il, ſenſe, yet queſtionleſſe there is no ſhadow of diſgrace belonging unto it 
for it is an honour as perfect as any honour whatſoever, and the lervices 
and merits for which it is received, as worthy and well deſerving boti d 
the king and country, as that which hath wounds and ſcarres for his wit 
neſſe.” RxERD. 
Greene uſes the term Carfer- knights in contempt of thoſe of whom lie 
is ſpeaking. STEEVENS. ö 

his adverb is corrupted from hap ne hop; as would re v 
we Till ; that is, let it /appen or not; and ſignifies at random, at t. mercy 
of chance. See Johnſon's Dictionary. STEEVENS- 1 

Is not this the origin of our bob nob, or challenge to drink a glals of witk 
at dinner? M. Masox. 


b Is here perhaps uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the French v * 25 
1 TTyINI. 
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wpoſite that you could poſſibly have found in any part of 
lena: Will you walk towards him? I will make your peace 
with him, if I can. 

Viz, I ſhall be much bound to you for't : J am one, that 
had rather go with fir prieſt, than fir knight: I care not who 
„nos fo much of my mettle, [ Exeunte 


Re-enter S1R ToBy, with Sik ANDREW, 


fir To, Why, man, he's a very devil; 9 I have not ſeen 
ſuch a virago.? I had a paſs with him, rapier, ſcabbard, 
and all, and he gives me the ſtuck-in,3 with ſuch a mortal 
motion, that it 1s inevitable; and on the anſwer, he pays 
you 4 as ſurely as your feet hit the ground they ſtep on: "I hey 
lar, he has been fencer to the Sophy. 

Sir And, Pox on't, I'll not meddle with him. 

dir Jo. Ay, but he will not now be paciſied: Fabian can 
ſcarce Fold him yonder, 

Sir Aud. Plague on't; an I thought he had been valiant, 
and ſo cunning in fence, I'd have ſeen him damn'd ere Id 
bare challeng'd him. Let him let the matter flip, and 
Ill give him my horſe, grey Capilet. | 

Sir To. I'll make the motion: Stand here, make a good 
Dow on't; this ſhall end without the perdition of ſouls : 
Marry, I'Il ride your horſe as well as I ride you. [ A/ide. 
Re-enter 


* Shkſpeare might have caught a hint for this ſcene from Ben Jon- 
* Silent Woman, which was printed in 1609. The behaviour of Viola 
i Ague-cheek appears to have been formed on that of Sir John Daw, 
kd Sir Amorous La Foole. STEEVENS. 

* Firag cannot be properly uſed here, unleſs we ſappoſe Sir Toby to 
dean, | never ſaw one that had ſo much the look of a woman with the 
buels of man, Jounson, 

The old copy reads—firago, A wirago always means a female warrior, 


ew Viola to be a woman, though fir Toby did not) has made no blunder, 
. Johnſon has ſupplied the only obvious meaning of the word, Firago 
F; OWever be a ludicrous term of Shakſpeare's coinage. STEEVENSa 
Why may not the meaning be more ſimple, „I have never ſeen the 
 1ur10us woman ſo obſtrepetous and violent as he is?” MATLONE. 
LE fuk is a corrupted abbreviation of the /occata, an Italian term 
eing. STEEVENS. 

*k & kits you, does for you. STEEVENS, 


, 
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in low language, a ſcold, or turbulent woman. It Shakſpeare (who 
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Re-enter FABIAN and VioLA. 


I have his horſe [% Fas.} to take up the quarrel; I hay 
perſuaded him, the youth's a devil, | 

Fab. He is as horribly conceited of him ;5 and pants, ar 
looks pale, as if a bear were at his heels. 

Sir To, There's no remedy, fir ; he will fight with you for 
his oath ſake : marry, he hath better bethought him of his 
quarrel, and he finds that now ſcarce to be worth talking of; 
therefore draw, for the ſupportance of his vow ; he ptoteſi, 
he will not hurt you. 

Vio. Pray God defend me! A little thing would make ne 
tell them how much I lack of a man, Ad. 

Fab. Give ground, if you ſee him furious. 

Sir To, Come, fir Andrew, there's no remedy ; the genile. 
man will for his honour's ſake, have one bout with you: he 
cannot by the duello “ avoid it: but he has promis'd me, a 
he is a gentleman and a ſoldier, he will not hurt you, Come 
on; tot. 

Sir Aud. Pray God, he keep his oath! [ drawt, 


Enter ANTONIO. 


Vio. I do aſſure you, tis againſt my will. aver 
Ant. Put up your ſword ; If this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me ; 

If you offend him, I for him defy you. 
Sir To. You, fir ? why, what are you? 
Ant, One, ſir, that for his love dares yet do more 
Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 


Sir To, Nay, if you be an undettaker, I am for 47 
ul. 
i Jab. 
That is, he has as horrid an idea or conception of him. Maroni. 
6 j. e. by the laws of the ducllo, which, in Shakſpearc's time, 8 
ſettled with the utmoſt nicety. STEEVENS. 1 
7 But why was an under taler ſo offenſive a character? I believe 8 
is a touch upon the times, which may help to determine the date of this 79s 
At the meeting of the parliament in 1614, there appears to have vl 
very general perſuaſion, or jealouſy at leaſt, that the King had bees 
duced to call a parliament at that time, by certain perſons, who bb, 
zaken, through their influence in the Houſe of Common, to ce 15 
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Enter two Officers, 
Fab. O good fir Toby, hold; here come the officers, 
Sir To, I'll be with you anon. [Zo ANTONIO. 
Vis, Pray, fir, put your ſword up, if you pleaſe, 


[To SIR AnDRew, 
Sir And. Marry, will I, fir;—and, for that I promis'd 


| you, I'll be as good as my word: He will bear you eaſily, 
and reins well. , 


1 Of. This is the man; do thy office. 
2 OF. Antonio, I arreſt thee at the ſuit 


Of count Orſino. 


Aut. You do miſtake me, fir. 
1 Of. No, fir, no jot; J know your favour well, 


Though now you have no ſea-cap on Pow head, 


Take him away; he knows, I know him well. 
Aut. I muſt obey. — This comes with ſeeking you; 


| But there's no remedy ; I ſhall anſwer it. 

What will you do? Now my neceſſity 

| Makes me to aſk you for my purſe : It grieves me 
| Much more, for what I cannot do for you, 

| Than what befalls myſelf. You ſtand amaz'd ; 

| But be of comfort. 


2 Of. Come, fir, away, 
Ant, I muſt entreat of you ſome of that money, 
Fiz, What money, fir? 

For the fair kindneſs you have ſhow'd me here, 


And, part, being prompted by your preſent trouble, 


Out of my lean and low ability | 
T'31 

cording to his Majeſty's wiſhes, Theſe perſons were immediately ſtig- 
matized with the invidious name of undertabers; and the idea was ſo un- 
PPpular, that the King thought it neceſſary, in two ſet ſpeeches, to deny 


| politively (how truly is another queſtion) that there had been any ſuch 


«dertaking. Parl. Hiſt. Vol. V. p. 277, and 286. Sir Francis Bacon 
alſo (then Attorney-general) made an artful, apologetical ſpeech in the 
Houſz of Commons upon the ſame ſubject; when the bouſe (according to 
the title of the ſpeech) vas in great beat, and much troubled about the 
nd vtaler s. Bacon's Works, Vol. II. p. 236, 4to. edit. TyYRWAI Tr. 

Undertaker, were perſons employed by the King's purveyors to take up 
proviſions for the royal houſehold, and were no doubt exceedingly odious. 
But Rill, 1 think, the ſpeaker intends a quibble ; the ſimple meaning of 
the word being one who undertakes, or takes up the quarrel or buſineſs of 


| mother. RITSON. 
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I'll lend you ſomething : my having is not much; 
I'll make divifion of my preſent with you : 


Hold, there is half my coffer. Th 
Ant. Will you deny me now! 
Is't poſſible, that my deſerts to you N 
Can lack perſuaſion? Do not tempt my miſery, 3 N 
Leſt that it make me ſo unſound a man, | y 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes p 
That I have done for you, 55 
Vio. I know of none; n 
Nor know I you. by voice, or any feature: Ter 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 0 
Than lying, vainneſs, babbling, drunkennegß, * 
Or any taint of vice, whoſe ſtrong corruption in g 
Inhabits our frail blood. rab 
Ant, O heavens themſelves! 5 
2 OF. Come, ſir, I pray you, go. $; 
Ant, Let me ſpeak a little. This youth that you ſee nere, 95 
T ſnatch'd one half out of the jaws of death; 95 
Reliev'd him with ſuch ſanctity of love, F, 
And to his image, which, methought, did promiſe 95 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion, 
1 Of. What's that to us? The time goes by; away, 
Ant. But, O, how vile an idol proves this god !— 
Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſhame, 
In nature there's no blemiſh, but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflouriſh'd by the devil.“ 
1 Of. The man grows mad; away with him, | 
Come, come, fir, | 
Ant, Lead me on. [ Exennt Officers, with AxT0*10, WW du? 
Vis. Methinks, his words do from ſuch paſſion fly, 9 "ts 
a Let me 
| | Ch, 
® In the time of Shakeſpeare, trunks, which are now depoſited in Jum- am 7 
ber-rooms, or other obſcure places, were part of the furniture of apar- 
ments in which company was received. I have ſeen more than one 0 "Thi 
theſe, as old as the time of our poet, They were richly ornamented on 15 * 


the tops and ſides with ſcroll. work, emblematical devices, &c. and ol 
elevated on feet. Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſſion in Meaſure j 
Meaſures STEEVENS» 3 
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That he believes himſelf; ſo do not 1,9 


Prove true, imagination, O, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you! 
Sir To. Come hither, knight; come hither, Fabian; we'll 
whiſper oer a couplet or two of moſt ſage ſaws, 
Vi. He nam'd Sebaſtian ; I my brother know 
Yet living in my glaſs; * even ſuch, and ſo, 
I favour was my brother; and he went 
Still in this faſhion, colour, ornament, 
| For him I imitate: O, if it prove, 
Tempeſts are kind, and ſalt waves freſh in love! Exit. 
Sir To. A very diſhoneſt paltry boy, and more a coward 
than a hare; his diſhoneſty appears, in leaving his friend here 
in neceſſity, and denying him; and for his cowardſhip, aſk 
Fabian, 
Fab. A coward, a moſt devout coward, religious in it. 
Sir Aud. Slid, I'Il after him again, and beat him. 
Sir To, Do, cuff him ſoundly, but never draw thy ſword, 
Hir And. An IT do not, — | [ Exit, 
Fab. Come, let's ſee the event. 


vir To, I dare lay any money, twill be nothing yet. 


[ Exennt, 


— — 


A601, SCENE:1 
The Street before Olivia's houſe, 


Enter SEBASTIAN and Clown, 


| oy Will you make me believe, that I am not ſent for 
Fou . 

| db, Go to, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow; 

Let me be clear of thee. 


C. Well held out, i'faith! No, I do not know you ; nor 
am not ſent to you by my lady, to bid you come ſpeak 

| with 

bs This, I believe, means, I do not yet believe myſelf, when, from 
- xcident, I gather hope of my brother's life. JonnsoN. 

, | ſuppoſe Viola means— As often as I bebs!d myſelf in my glaſs, I think 

„ brother alive; i. e. I acknowledge that his reſemblance ſurvives 


e reflection of my own figure, STEEVENS» 
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with her; nor your name is not maſter Ceſario; nor this i; 
not my noſe neither. Nothing, that is ſo, is ſo. 

Seb. I pr'ythee, vent thy folly ſomewhere elſe ; 
Thou know'ft not me, 

Clo, Vent my folly! He has heard that word of ſms 
great man, and now applies it to a fool.3 Vent my folly! | the 
am afraid this great lubber 4 the world will prove a cockney, a 


I pr'ythee now, ungird thy ſtrangeneſs, and tell me what ( 
I ſhall vent to my lady; Shall I vent to her, that thou n bon 
coming? | 8 

Seb. I pr'ythee, fooliſh Greek, s depart from me; 8 
There's money for thee; if you tarry longer, wil 
I ſhall give worſe payment, be a 

Clo. By my troth, thou haſt an open hand: — Theſe ic it 

men, that give fools money, get themſelves a good report 8 
after fourteen years? purchaſe,” 95 
Eri youn 

On. 

3 This affe ged word ſæems to have ben in uſe in Shakſpzare's time, K.. 
In Melvil' Memoirs, p. 198, we have « My Lord Lindſay vented himſel If th 
that he was one of the number,“ &c, Reev. g, 

4 That is, affectation and foppery will overſpread the world. ; gp 

Ss YO C 
CHNG0N, 

5 So, in A Knight's Conjuring, by Decker; © —— tis 2 theig 
fault, but our mothers', our cockering mothers, who for their labour ma 
us to be called Cockneys, &c. STEEVENS- 

© Greek, was as much as to ſay bawd or pander. He underſtood th O/; 
Clown to be acting in that office. A bawdy-houſe was called Corinthy 6 
and the frequenters of it Corinthians, which words occur frequent i iq 97 
Shakſpeare, eſpecially in Timon of Athens, and Herry II. Yet be Ur r, 0 : 
ford editor alters it to Geck. WARBURTON, 3 

7 This ſeems to carry a piece of ſatire upon monopolies, the crying gie " bers 
ance of that time. The grants generally were for fourtCen years; ade no 
petitions being referred ro a committee, it was ſuſpected that mone Rudeſſ 
gained favourable reports from thence, WARBURTON. 

Perhaps fourteen years* purchaſe was in Shakſpeare's time, the high th 
price for land. Lord Bacon's ay on Uſury mentions fixteen j ats put et tn 
chaſe. I will not give more than according to fifteen years puch, 
ſaid a dying uſurer to a clergyman, who adviſcd him to ſtudy for p corte 
of the kingdom of heaven.” ToL LIT. e by 


Mr. Heath thinks the meaning is, —purchaſe a goo rept} 
character] at a very extravagant price.” MALONE. | 
Dr. Warburton's conjecture that there is here a reference to mon 
is, I believe, unfounded. Mr. Tollet and Mr. Heath are probeb 72" 
Sir Joſiah Child, - his Diſcourſe on Trade, ſays, * certain y 2412 7 
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Fut SIR Top, Stn AN DbREwW, and FABIAN. 


Sir Aud. Now, fir, have I met you again? there's for you. 
[Striking SEBASTLAN. 
deb. Why, there's for thee, and there, and there: Are all 
the people mad ? [ Beating Six ANDREW. 
Sir To. Hold, fir, or I'll throw your dagger o'cr the houſe, 
Clo, This will 1 tell my lady ſtraight; I would not be in 
ſome of your coats for two-pence, Exit Clown, 
Sir To, Come on, fir; hold. [ Ho/ding SEBASTIAN, 
Sir And, Nay, let him alone, I'll go another way to work 
with him; I'll have an action of battery againit him, if there 
be any law in Illyria ; though I ſtruck him firſt, yet it's no 
matter for that. 
$-b, Let go thy hand, 
tir To, Come, fir, I will not let you go. Come, my 
young ſoldier, put up your iron: you are well fleſh'd ; come 


e 
on. 

* Sb. 1 will be free from thee. What would'ſt thou now ? ö 
e l thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. [ dranv:. 

vir To, What, what? Nay, then I muſt have an ounce or | 
0 0: this malapert blood from you, [ draws, 
ak Enter OLIiYIiA. Rib 
| the Ol. Hold, Toby; on thy life, I charge thee, hold, 0! 


athy Hir To, Madam? 
7. 7120 . 9 

Vi. Will it be erer thus? Ungracious wretch, My 
u for the mountains, and the barbarous caves, 104 
i here manners ne'er were preach'd ! out of ny fight! 0. 
er 2 : * K p Out ot ny ughnt! ls 
e not offended, dear Cefario : 
- ho [ Exeunt Six Tony, Sik ANDREW, and AA. W114 


= et thy fair wiſdom, not thy paſſion, ſway 
-Chal 4 | 
uch reat price of lands in England was tele years purchaſe z and fo 
Aye been aftured by many ancient men whom I have queſtioned par- | 
at{ Fay as to this matter; and I find it fo by purchuſ-s made about that 8 
24 „ my Own relations and acquaintance.“ Sir Themas Culpepper, 
iſe "wr, who pp in 1621, affirms, „ that land was then at iave/we years | 
12300 Diggs KTD. [ 


„ 7 


„E 8 in ö 
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In this uncivil and unjuſt extent 8 
Againſt thy pcace. Go with me to my houſe; 
And hear thou there how many fruitleſs pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up,” that thou thereby 
May ' ſt ſmile at this : thou ſhalt not chooſe but go; 
Do not deny: Beſhrew his ſoul for me, 
He ſtarted one poor heart of mine in thee. 
Seb, What reliſh is in this ?3 how runs the ſtream? 
Or Jam mad, or elſe this is a dream :;— 
Let fancy Rill my ſenſe in Lethe ſteep; 
If it be thus to dream, ſtill let me ſleep ! 
Oli. Nay, come, I pr'ythee; Would, thoud'ſt be il 
by me! 
Seb. Madam, I will, 
Oli. 


O, ſay ſo, and ſo be! ¶ Exam, 


SCENE II. 
A dom in Olivia's Pen. 
Euter Marta and Clown, 


Mar. Nay, I pr'ythee, put on this gown, and this beard! 
make him believe, thou art fir Topas the curate; do it 
quickly: I'll call fir Toby the whilſt, Exit Maxie 

Cl, Well, I'Il put it on, and J will diſſemble myſelf int. 


and I would I were the firſt that ever diſſembled in fſucha 
ONT, 


B Extent is, in law, a writ of execution, whereby goods are ſeized it 
the King. It is therefore taken here for vicſence in general. 

9 A coarſe expreſſion for made 1, as a bad tailor is called a b, 1 
to botch is to make clumſily. Jouxsov. $6. 2 

2 1 know not whether here be not an ambiguity intended between . 
and hart, The ſenſe however is eaſy enough. He that < 7 * 
ertacks one of my hearts; or, as the ancients expreſſed it, ba/f _ 

The equivoque ſ.ggeſted by Dr. Johnſon was, I have no doubt _ 
Heart in our author's time was frequently written bart; and Shakife 
delights in playing on theſe words. MALON E. 


: it? 
3 How does this taſte ? What judgement am I to make of onen, 


4 i. e. diſguiſe myſelf. MAtoN t. = 
Shakſfpeare has ru tumbled on a Latiniſth » Thus Ovid, ſpeakids 


les: 5 
oO % Veſte virum longa diſimulatzs erat. STEEVEN? 
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Bn, I am not tall enough to become the function well ;5 
. lean enough to be thought a good ſtudent: but to be ſaid, 
BR: honeſt man, and a good houſekeeper, goes as fairly, as to 
„ a careful man, and a great ſcholar.“ The competitors 
enter. 
Enter Six ToBy BeLcn, ad Marta, 

Si To, Jove bleſs thee, maſter parſon. 

EF Ch. Bonos dies, fix Toby: for as the old hermit of Prague, 
Wat never ſaw pen and ink, very wittingly ſaid to a niece of 
King Gorboduc, That, that is, is: *{o I, being maſter parſon, 
Bm maſter parſon; For what is that, but that; and is, but is: 
Sir To, To him, fir Topas. 

Ch. What, hoa, I ſay, —Peace in this priſon ! 

E Sir To, The knave counterfeits well; a good knave. 
Mal. ¶ in an inner chamber. | Who calls there? | 
Ch. Sir Topas, the curate, who comes to viſit Malvolio 
te lunatick. 

Mal. Sir Topas, fir Topas, good fir Topas, go to my 
dy. 

q Ch, Out, hyperbolical fiend ! how vexeſt thou this man: 
alkeſt thou nothing but of ladies? 

$ Sir To, Well ſaid, maſter parſon, 


8 2 Mal. 


| * This cannot be right. The word wanted ſhould be part of the de- 
Kription of a careful man. I ſhould have no objection to read—pale, 


| TyYRWHIT Te 
Nt tall enough, perhaps means not of ſufficient beight to overlock a pulpit, 


STEEVENS»s 

6 This refers to what went before: I am not tall enough to become the 
net Toell, nor l:an enough to be thrught a good ſtudent : it is plain then 
ukſpeare wrote tas to ſay a graceful man, i. e. comely. To this the 
bord editor ſays, recte. WARBURTON, 
A careful man, I believe, means a man who has ſuch a regard for his 
baratter, as to intitle him to ordination. STEEvENS. 

That is, the confederates or aſſociates. The word competitor is uſed 
the ſame ſenſe in Richard III. and in the Tv» Gentlemen of Verona, 


' 


3 . Masox, 
This is a very humourous banter of the rules eftabliſhed in the 


"00's, that all reaſonings are ex pracognitis & præcunceſſis, which lay the 
Wundation of every ſcience in theſe maxims, Iwha* ſewer is, is; and it i« 
able for the ſame thing to be and not to be; with much trifling of che 
end. WARBURTON, | 2 | 
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"23 
2 
> 
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Mal. Sir Topas, never was man thus wrong'd : good! 
Topas, do not think I am mad ; they have laid GARE 0 


hideous darkneſs, 2 
Clo, Fye, thou diſhoneſt Sathan! J call thee by the mof * 
modeſt terms; for Jam one of thoſe gentle ones, that wil 1 
uſe the devil himſelf with courteſy ; Say 'ſt thou, that houſe; | 
dark ? | | | p 
Mal, As hell, fir Topas. y 
Cl, Why, it hath bay windows? tranſparent as barric: i 
does, and the clear ſtones towards the ſouth-north are if 5; 
luſtrous as ebony; and yet complaineſt thou of obſtruction e 
Mal. I am not mad, fir Topas; I fay to you, this hour. 
is dark. . . 
Ch. Madman, thou erreſt: I ſay, there is no darkneß ne 
but ignorance ; in which thou art more puzzled, than th an 
Egyptians in their fog. 
Mal. I ſay, this houſe 1s as dark as ignorance, thous! ( 
ignorance were as dark as hell; and I fay, there was nene 
man thus abuſed : I am no more mad than you are; mak 
the trial of it in any conſtant queſtion. 3 T* 
Cle. What is the opinion of Pythagoras, concerning will bunte 
ſow! ? man 01 
Mal. That the ſoul of our grandam might haply inhabit WM; * > 
bird. | abs 
Cl, What think'ſt thou of this opinion? wm 
Mal. I think nobly of the ſoul, and no way approve HA cio; 
Opinion. wane! 
Ci. Fare thee well: Remain thou ſtill in darkneſs ; . 
ſha Glow? 
That manſion, in which you are now confined, The clown gi 
this pompous appel:ation to the ſmall room in which Malvolio, we m he wor 
ſuppoſe, was confined, to exaſperate him. The word it in the clom nds, 
next ſpeech plainly means Malvolio's chamber, and confirms this ine 
pretation. MALONE. , aud 
z A bay-window is the ſame as a bow-wwindow z a window in a rut wt on 
or hay, See A. Mocd's Life, publiſhed by T. Hearne, 1730, p. 54d! ting 
583. STEEVENS. S ar 
See Minſheu's DicT, in v. „ A bay-window,—becauſe it is bull Ws 2 10 
in manner of a baie or rode for ſhippes, that is, round. L. Care fu Hen! 
G. Une feneſtre ſort anthors de la maiſon.” MALON E. > reply 
3 A ſettled, a determinate, a regular queſtion. Jon NSN, 12S we 
Rather, in any regular converſation, for ſo generally Shak ſpeate ui WE” might 


word queſtions, MALONE. lis ſo 
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halt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow of thy 
its; and fear to kill a woodcock,4 leſt thou diſpoſſeſs the 
ful of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 
Mal. Sir Topas, fir Topas,— 
Sr To, My molt exquiſite fir Topas! 
Ch. Nay, I am for all waters.5 
Mar. Thou miglit'ſt have done this without thy beard, and 
wn; he ſees thee not. 
| Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me word 
thou find'ſt him: I would, we were well rid of this 
WMczvery, If he may be conveniently deliver'd, ! would hy 
tre; for] am now ſo far in offence with my niece, that [ 
MW:nnot purſue with any ſafety this ſpurt to the upſhot, Con2 
and by to my chamber, 
[Exennt Str ToBY and MARIA. 
N Clo, Hey Robin, jolly Robin,® 


el Tell me how thy lady does. | Sizfinge 

118 8 3 11 4 4 
The Clown mentions a wwoedcork particularly, becauſe that bird was 

110887 poſed to have very little brains, and tacte fore was a proper anceſtor tor 
man out of his wits, Ma tod x. 

is A phraſe taken from the actor's ability of making the audience cry 


der with mirth or grief. WarrunToON, 
Irather think this expreſſion borrowed from ſportſmen, and relating, ts 
EF 4blifications of a complete ſpaniel. Jonxgon. 
-c cio tor all kinds of knavery ; taken from the Italian proverb, Ts 
rant oda ogni acqua, SMITH 
tha I can turn my hand to any thing; I can aſſume any character I pl-af: ; 
Fu fa fich, car ſwim equally in all waters. The equivoque ſuggeſted in 
blowing note may, however, have been alſo in our author's thoughts, 


n f. i | Marone. 
—_ e word wator, as uſed by jewellers, denotes the colour and luſtre of 
com onds, and from thence is applied, though with lefs propriety, to the 
ic in.” and hue of other precious ftones. I think that Shakſpeare, in this 

„ Wudes to this ſe 2{e of the word water, not to thoſ: adopted either 
40 Janſon or Warburton. The Clown is complimented by fir Toby, for 
54h 1 mating Fr Topas ſo exqufſitely; to which he replies, that he can put 


I colours, alluding to the word Top x, which is the name of a jewel, 
ig bull” 10 that of the Cura e. M. Magon. 
fat I Henley has adopted the ſame idea; and adds, —that “e the Clown 
rep plays upon the name of Topas, and intimates that he could 


2 5 well the character of any other perſon, let him be called by what 
re ulal * might.” STEEVENS. 


| This ſong ſhould certainly begin ; 


% Hey 
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Mal. Fool, — 

Clo. My lady is znkind, perdy, 

Mal. Fool, — 

Clo. Alas, why is fbe ſo? 

Mal. Fool, I fay ;— 

Clo. She loves another Who calls, ha? 
Mal. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deſerve well at my land, 


kelp me to a candle, and pen, ink, and paper; as I am a Yet C 
tleman, I will live to be thankful to thee fort. By 
C/o. Maſter Malvolio ! ani! 
Mal. Ay, good fool. ſhall 
Ch. Alas, fir, how fell you befides your five wits ?? C, 
Mal. Fool, there was never man ſo notoriouſly abuſe; mal 
I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. M 
Clo. But as well? then you are mad, indeed, if you be no Ct 
better in your wits than a fool. I wil 
Mal. They have here property'd me ; 9 keep me in dark- M 
neſs, ſend miniſters to me, aſſes, and do all they can to face be ge 
me out of my wits. | "8 
Ch. Adviſe you what you ſay ; the miniſter is here. I ul, 
Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens reſtore ! eadeavouMycred. 
thyſelf to ſleep, and leave thy vain bibble babble, ＋ 
Mal. Sir Topas, ON 
Ch. Maintain no words with him, * good fellow. . * 
| J, lr nadna, 
«« Hey, jolly Robin, tell to me a man | 
« How does thy lady, do ?— The 
« My lady is unkind, pèrdy.— Mlured 
& Alas, why is the ſlo? FARMER. nnd the 
This ſong ſ-ems to be alluded to in the following paſſage of Th: Mr St yo. 
chandiſes of Popiſh Prieftes, 4to. 1629, Sign. F. 2.——< there 1s noone! lenſes, 
lively and jolly as St. Mathurinz. I can beſt deſcribe you this arch füge Dr. 
by ſuch common phraſe as we uſe of him whom we ſee very liv-ly 7% but, 
plealantly diſpoſed, we ſay this, is bead is full of jolly Robbins,” REI hor, 
Thus the five ſenſes were anciently called. SrEEVENS. | wel 
The His, Dr. Johnſon fome where obſerves, were reckoned for? a ind 
analogy to the five ſenſes. From Stephen Hawes's poem called (74 t ind 
Amvure, ch. xxiv. edit. 1554, it appears that the five wits were—** 09 Wption ; 
mon wit, imagination, fantaſy, eſtimation, and memory.” tn 0 Wrellec 
author's time was the general term for the intelleCtual power. Mato 2 
9 They have taken poſſeſſion of me, as of a man unable to look do hl ring | 
ſelf. JonNs0N. adm 


2 Here the Clowa in the dark acts two perſons, and counterfeit 


yatiaus 
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I, fir? not I, fir, God b'w'you, good fir Topas,—Marry, 


nen —I will, fir, I will. 
Mal. Fool, fool, fool, I ſay.— 
Clo, Alas, fir, be patient. What ſay you, fir ? I am ſhent 3 
for ſpeaking to you. 
Mal. Good fool, help me to ſome light, and ſome paper; 
[tell thee, I am as well in my wits, as any man in IIlyria. 
Ch. Well-a-day,—that you were, fir! 
Mal. By this hand, I am: Good fool, fome ink, paper, 
and light, and convey what I will ſet down to my lady; it 
{hall advantage thee more than ever the bearing of letter did. 
Cl, I will help you to't. But tell me true, are you not 
mal indeed? or do you but counterfeit ? 4 
Mal. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee trne, 
Ch. Nay, UII ne'er believe a madman, till 1 fee his brains, 
I will fetch you light, and paper, and ink. 
Mel. Fool, I'll requite it in the higheſt degree: I pr'ythee, 
de gone. 


. 


nation of voice, a dialogue between himſelf and fir Topas. T will, fir, 
I wil, is ſpoken after a pauſe, as if, in the mean time, fir Topas had whiſ- 
pered, Jon xNSsOR. 

i. e. ſcolded, reproved. Rx xD. 

* If he was not mad, what did he counterfeit by declaring that he was 
not mad? The fool, who meant to inſult him, I think, aſks, are you mad, 
de you but counterfeit ® That is, you look like a madman, yau talk lite a 
maiman : Is your madneſs real, or bave you any ſecret deſign in it? This, to 
a man in poor Malyolio's ſtate, was a ſevere taunt. JoxnsoN. 

The meaning of this paſſage appears to me to be this. Malvolio had 
ailured the Clown that he was as well in his ſenſes as any man in Illyria 
nd the Clown in reply, aſks him this provoking queſtion : Js it true 
at you. are really not mad?“ that is, that you are really in your right 
ſenſes, or do you only pretend to be ſo? M. Mason. 

Dr. Johnſon, in my apprehenſion, mifinterprets the words, . do 
Nu but counterfeit?” They ſurely mean, 4 do you but counterfeit mad- 

ſt, or, in other words, e aſſume the appearance of a madman, though not 
ne.“ Our author ought, I think, to have written, either, © are you 

af indeed, or do you but counterfeit ?“ or elſe, „ are you not not 
kt indzed, and do you but counterfeit ?” But 1 do not ſuſpect any cor- 
pon; tor the laſt I have no doubt was what he meant, though he has not 
wreſled his meaning accurately. He is often careleſs in ſuch minute 
pits, Mr, Maſon's interpretation removes the difficulty ; but, con- 


fring the words that immediately precede; is very harſh, and appears to 
madmiſſible. MALONZ. PE | Y 8 


1 


8 + Clo. 
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Clo, I am gone, fir, 
And anon, fir, 
III be with you.again, 
In a trice, | 
Like to the old wice, 5 
Your need to ſuſtain ; 


Who with dagger of lath, = 
In bis rage and his auratꝶ, This 
Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil : And 
Like a mad lad, yet 
Pare thy nails, dad, EI cou 
Adieu, goodman driwel. b Exit. et: 
Sc * 

5 The vice was the fool of the old moralities. Some traces of this cha. Fut 
racter arc ſtill preſerved in puppet- ſhows, and by country mummets. d 

| Tong That 
xscx. 

This character was always acted in a maſt; it probably had its namt | 
from the old French word 2, for which they now uſe wiſzge, though they FRM 
ſill retain it in vis @ vis, which is literally, face 10 face. STEVENS. 1 * 

© This laſt line has neither rhime nor meaning. I cannot but ſuſped i No, 
that the foo! tranſlates Malrolio's name, and ſays: . Gol 

Adieu, gudman mean-evil. Jouns0N. The 

We have here another old catch; apparently, I think, not of Shate 8Wontem 

ſpeare. I am therefore willing to receive the common reading of eue 
laſt line: | The 
Adieu, g:odman drivel. de De 

The name of Malwvolio ſeems to have been form'd by an accidental tra. dere fol 
poſition in the word, Malivolo. : 2110 

Know not whether a part of the preceding line ſhould not be thront ll eaf 
into a queſtion, „ pare thy nails, dad?“ ure ; 

In Henry FV. we again meet with „this roaring devil th” old play a the 
every one may are bis nails with a wooden dagger. FARMER. 

In the old tranſlation of the Menechmi, 1595, Menzchmus fays ! Credit 
Peniculus: Away, filthie mad arivell, away ! I will talk no longer vw curren 
thee,” As I cannot ſuppoſe the author of this ballad deſigned that dens 
ould be the correſponding rhyme to devil, I read with Dr, F armer, dee, The] 

STEEVEN. duched 

I believe, with Johnſon, that this is an alluſion to Malwzlic's name, vt quot 
not in his reading, which deſtroys the metre, We ſhould read— vl, 

Adieu, goed mean-evil; ye u 
that is, gecd Maiuoie, literally tranflated. M. Mason. 2 reien 

The laſt two lines of this ſong have, I think, been mi ſunderitos 0 % 
They are not addreſſed in the ff inſtance to Malvolio, but are Jen 60 
the Clown, as the words, ab, ba! ate, as the uſual addreſs in the 0.6 M Perha; 


rale! 
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SCENSKE IL, 
Olivia's Garden. 
Euter SEBASTIAN, 


Ses. This is the air; that is the glorious ſun ; 
This pearl ſhe gave me, I do feel't, and ſee't: 
Ind though 'tis wonder that enwraps me thus, 
Vet 'tis not madneſs, Where's Antonio then? 
Icould not find him at the Elephant: 

yet there he was; and there I found this credit, 
That he did range the town to ſeek me out. 

His counſel now might do me golden ſervice : 
For though my ſoul diſputes well with niy ſenſe, 
That this may be ſome error, but no madneſs, 


8 5 | Yet 


Falities to the Devil. -1 do not therefore ſuſpect any corruption in the 
Fords «© goodman Devi! We have in The Merry Wives of Wind/or :— 
No man means evil but the devil;“ and in Mach ado abeut Nothingys 
„ Col's a god man.” 
Ide compound, good. man, is again uſed adje ctively, and as a word of 
Fontempt, in King Lear: — “ Part (ſays Edmund to Kent and the 
Peward.) 4 With you, (replies Kent,) gead- man boy, if you pleaſe.” 
| Thereaſon why the Vice exhorts the Devil to pare his nails, is, becauſe 
de Devil was ſuppoſed from choice to keep his nails always unpared, and 
dere fore to pare them was an affront, Marons. 
| Le, I found it juſtified, credibly vouched. Whether the word c:dit 
ll eafily carry this meaning, I am doubtful. The exprethon ſ-ems ob- 
ure; and though I have not diſturbed the text, I very much ſuſpect 
a the poet wrote: 
— and there I found this credent. TuEORALD. 

| Credit, for account, information. The Oxford editor roundly alters it 
Pen; as he does almoſt every word that Shakſpeare uſes in an ano- 
los ignification, WARBURTON. 
Theobald propoles to read credent, but credent does not ſignify juſtified or 
duched; it means probable only, as appears from the paſtage he himſelt 
un d. Warburton fays, that credit means account or information; 
2 | know no inſtance of the word's being uſed in that acceptation, I 
Ie we thould read, credited inftead of credit. M. Maso. 
—_ creditable, not queſtionable, So, in Meaſu e for Meaſure, An- 

For my authority bears a credent bulk.” STEEVENS. 
Perhags credit is here uſed for credited. So, in the firſt ſcene cf this 
V beat for beated j aud in Hamlet, beit for baiſhed, N Acoxm, 
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Yet doth this accident and flocd of fortune 

So far exceed all inſtance, all diſcourſe,® 

That I am ready to diſtruſt mine eyes, 

And wrangle with my reaſon, that perſuades me 
To any other truſt, but that I am mad, 

Or elſe the lady's mad; yet, if 'twere ſo, 

She could not ſway her houſe, command her followers, 
Take, and give back, affairs, and their diſpatch, 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing, 
As, I perceive, ſhe does: there's ſomething in't, 
That is deceivable. But here comes the lady, 


Enter OLIVIA, and a Prieſt. 


Oli. Blame not this haſte of mine: If you mean well, 
Now go with me, and with this hol, man, 
Into the chantry by : 3 there, before him, 
And underneath that conſecrated roof, 
Plight me the full aſſurance of your faith; 
That my moſt jealous and too doubtful ſoul 
May live at peace: He ſhall conceal it, 
Whiles 4 you are willing it ſhall come to note; 
What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. What do you ſay ? 
Seb, I'll follow this good man, and go with you; 
And, having ſworn truth,“ ever will be true, 


05 
8 Difcourſe, for reaſon. WaR RUR TON. 1 
Inſtance is example. Jon N SON. 
9 To any other belief, ot confidence, to any other fixed opinion. 
Jon $208 


2 Ovr author licentiouſly uſes this word for deceptious. Maroxx, 


3 Chantries (ſays Cowel in his Law Dicticnary) are uſually litt che 


| 


pels, or particular altars, in ſome cathedral or parocnial church; ande 
dowed with revenues for the maintenance of one or mote pricits, . 
office it is to ſing maſſes for the tou's of their founders, &c. STEEVES 
+ Whiles —} is until. This word is ill fo uſed in the northern cad 

* . . * " * 8 * I T2 801 
tries. It is, I think, uſed in this ſenſe in the preface to the Acid 
| Jon! 

Almoſt throughout the old copies of Shakſpeare, v/i/es is given us! 
ſte ad of <vbile, Mr. Rowe, the firt reformer of his ſpelling, mast! 


change. S1EEVENS. 
3 Truth is gaely. JOHBSONs 


Tha 


Fa 
C/ 
Fa 
Cl 
Fa 
my de 


Du 
Cl 
Du 
low ? 
Clo, 
my fri 
Du 
Ch. 
Di 
Cle, 


| NOW m 


foes, . 
friends 
Your fc 
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Oli. Then lead the way, geod father ;—And heavens ſo 


ſhine,® 
That they may fairly note this act of mine! [ Exeu it. 


Aer V. SCENE - Þ 
T he Street before Olivia's Houſe, 


3 ä—UU—ͤ—ä—21 —E— — 


Euter Clown, and FABIAN. 


Fab, Now, as thou loveſt me, let me ſee his letter. a 

Ch. Good maſter Fabian, grant me another requeſt. 

Fab. Any thing. 

Cho. Do not deſire to fee this letter. | 

Fab. That is, to give a dog, and, in recompence, deſire | | 
my dog again, | ,» +1 
Enter Dux, Vion a, and Attendants, 

Dake. Belong you to the lady Olivia, friends? | 


Ch, Ay, fir; we are ſome of her trappings. | | | [ 
Dute. know thee well; How doſt thou, my good fel. Ml | 
ow e 
Ch, Truly, fir, the better for my foes, and the worſe for 11 
my friends. 
Dake. Juſt the contrary ; the better for thy friends. | 

Clo. No, fir, the worſe, 1 4 
Duke, How can that be? 1 1! 
Cz, Marry, fir, *they praiſe me, and make an aſs of me; 1 
now my toes tell me plainly, I am an aſs: fo that by my | 

foes, fir, I profit in the knowledge of myſelf; and by my 
friends I am abuſed : ſo that, concluſions to be as kiſſes, if | 
your four negatives make your two afirmatives,” why, then "2 G8 
ine worſe for my ſriends, and the better ſor my foes. 1 
| 
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a 
Maw, * 
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S 6 Due. 
10 Alluding perhaps to a ſuperſtitious ſuppoſition, the memory of wic 
ul preſerved in a proverbial fiying : “ Happy is the bride upon Sοννν 
be jun ſpines, and bleſſed the cer pi. apon ah oh the rain fa li.? STEVENS. 

Oe cannot but wonder, that thi; patlage ſhould have perplex dethe 


l 
eommentators. In Marlowe's Li: Deminion, the Queen lays to the | 
Moor: * 0 ; : 
{oor ; 1 
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Duke, Why, this is excellent. 
Clo. By my troth, fir, no; though it pleaſe you to be 51; 


of my friends, EF; 
Duke. Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me; there's gold, D. 
C/:. But that it would be double- dealing, fir, I wound Let, 
you could make it another. Asbl 
Duke. O, you give me ill counſel. Aba 
Clo, Put your grace in your pocket, fir, for this once, and For f 
let your fleſh and blood obey it. With 
Duke. Well, I will be ſo much a ſinner to be a dene With 
dealer ; there's another, That 
Clo. Primo, ſecundo, tertio, is a good play; and the ci Ci 
ſaying is, the third pays for all: the zriplex, fir, is a god 
tripping meaſure; or the bells of St. Bennet,“ fir, may u That 
you in mind; One, two, three. And t 
Dake. You can fool no more money out of me at this throw: When 
if you will let your lady know, I am here to ſpeak with ter, Here | 
and bring her along with you, it may awake my bounty In pri 
further, | Vis 
Clo. Marry, fir; lullaby to your bounty, till I come again, But, i 
I go, fir ; but I would not have you to think, that my delir I knoy 
of having is the fin of covetouſneſs : but, as you ſay, fir, a Du 
your bounty take a nap, I will awake it anon. { Exit Clown, — 
Vhom 
ec Come, let's kiſſe.“ Haſt n 
Acor. Away, away.“ Ant. 
Queen, No, no, ſayes, I; and twice away, ſayes f;. . Be ple 
Sir Philip Sidney has enlarged upon this thought in the ſixty third tin k P | 
ef bis Afir:phel ard Stella. FARMER. _ we 
8 Thatis, if the other arguments I have uſed are not ſufficient, ft, Thou 
bells of St. Bennet, &c. MALoONE. Orſino 
We ſhould read“ az the bells of St. Bennet, &c. _ Led 8 That n 
When in this play Shak ſpeare mentioned the bed of Ware, he recoli»Gs o_ F 
ed that the ſcenc was in Illyria, and added, in England; but his ſerſe d l * 
the ſame impropriety could not reſtrain him from the bells cf St. Ben lis lif 
Jenxsc Mr loy 
Shakſpeare's impropriety and anachroniſms are ſurely venial in comfl All his 
riſon with thoſe of contemporary writers. Lodge, in his Tric age 
Marius and Sylla, 1594, has mentioned the razors of Palerms and by 74 bk 
flieple, and has introduced a Frenchman, named Don Pedro, who, n c : 1 
nde ration of recerving forty crowns, undertakes to poiſon Marius. 4 wy 
STEFPR i Dea 
Tul 5 * 
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Enter ANTON 10, and Officers. 
J, Here comes the man, fir, that did reſcue me. 
| Duke, I hat face of his I do remember well; li 
| Yet, when I ſaw it laſt, it was beſmear'd . P 


E Asblack as Vulcan, in the ſmoke of war: 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
| For ſhallow draught, and bulk, unprizable ; | 
E With which ſuch ſcathful 9 grapple did he make 
with the moſt noble bottom of our fleet, 
© That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, 
| Cry'd fame and honour on him.—What's the matter? 
| 1 Of. Orſino, this is that Antonio, 
That took the Phœnix, and her fraught, from Candy; 
And this is he, that did the Tiger board, 
hen your young nephew Titus loſt his leg: 
Here in the ſtreets, deſperate of ſhame, and ſtate,? 
Þ In private brabble did we apprehend him. 
| Vi, He did me kindneſs, fir; drew on my fide; 
| But, inconcluſion, put ſtrange ſpeech upon me, 1 10 
E I know not what 'twas, but diſtraction. | | 
| Duke, Notable pirate! thou ſalt-water thief! 


——U— 2 ene — 


Wpat fooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their mercies, b | 


| Whom thou, in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 
Haſt made thine enemies? 


Aut. Orſino, noble ſir, | { 


he pleas'd that I ſhake off theſe names you give me; 
Antonio never yet was thief, or pirate, 
boogh, I Sa on baſe and ground enough, 
| Urlino's enemy, A witchcraft drew me hither ; 
| [hat moſt ingrateful boy there, by your ſide, 
From the rude ſea's enrag'd and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem ; a wreck paſt hope he was: 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love, without retention, or reſtraint, 
Al his in dedication : for bis ſake, 
Did 
* — ſeatbful ] i. e. miſchievous, deſtructive. STEVENS. 
* Vaattentive to his character or his condition, like a deſperate man. 


| 
Jon x. | 


x! i Dear is immediate, conſequential. So, in Hamlet: 
„Would I had met my deareft foe in heaven, &. STxYEVENS. 
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Did I expoſe myſelf, pure for his love, 
Into the danger of this adverſe town; 
Drew to. defend him, when he was beſet : 
Where being apprehended, his falſe cunning, 
(Not meaning to partake with me in danger,) 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty-years-removed thing, 
While one would wink ; deny'd me mine own purſe, 
Which I had recommended to his uſe 
Not half an hour before. 
Vi. How can this be ? 
Duke. When came he to this town ? 
Ant, To-day, my lord; and for three months before, 
(No interim, not a minute's vacancy, ) 


Both day and night did we keep company, 


Enter OLIVIA and Attendants. 


Duke. Here comes the counteſs; now. heaven walks aa 
earth, 
But for thee, fellow, fellow, thy words are madneſs ; 
Three months this youth hail tended upon me; 
But more of that anon. Take him alide. 

Oli. What would my lord, but that he may not have, 
Wherein Olivia may ſeem ſerviceable ?.— THE 
Ceſario, you do not keep promiſe with me. 

Vio. Muclam? 

Dake, Gracious Olivia, — 

Oli, What do you ſay, Ceſario Good my lord, — 

Via. My lord would ſpeak, my duty huſhes me. 

Oli. It it be aught to the old tune, my lord, 

It is as fat and fulſome + to mine ear, 
As howling after muſick. 

Du be. Still ſo cruel? 

O.. Still fo conſtant, lord. 

Duke. What! to perverſeneſs? you uncival lady, 

To whoſe ingiate and upauſpicious altars 
My ſou! the taithfull'ſt offerings hath breath'd out, 
That cer devotion tender d! What ſhall I do:? 


iz 


Fat means dull; fo we ſay a. fat-headed fellow; fat likewile me 
C, and is lorgetimes uſed for obſcene, JoNSOR. 
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Ol. Even what it pleaſe my lord, that ſhall become him, 
Duke, Why ſhould I not, had I the heart to do it, 
Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of death, 
Nell what J love; 5 a ſavage jealouſy, 
That ſometime ſavours nobly ? But hear me this: 
Since you to non-regardance caſt my faith, 
And that I partly kno the inſtrument 
That ſcrews me from my true place 1n your fayour, 
Live you, the murble-breafted tyrant, ſtill ; 
Bat this, your minion, whom, I know, you love, 
And whom, by heaven I ſwear, I tender dearly, 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 
Where he fits crowned in his maſter's ſpite, — 
Come boy, with me; my thoughts are ripe in miſchief ; 
1'! ſacrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To ſpite a raven's heart within a dove, Ging. 
Vi. And J, mott jocùnd, apt, and willingly, 
To do you reſt, a thouſand deaths would die. Following. 
O1. Where goes Ceſario? 
Fa, After him I love, 
More than I love theſe eyes, more than my life, 
More, by all mores, than e'er 1 ſhall love wife: 
if Ido feign, you witneſſes above, 
punih my Life, for tainting of my love! 
Oli. h me, detefted! how am I beguil'd ! 
in. Who does beguile you ? who does do you wrong? 
Oli. 
* In this Hue, a particular ſtory is pre-ſuppo,'d, which ought to be 
KA t ſrow the juſtacts and propriety of the compariſon. It is taken 
tom Itliodorigs's Afthirtics, to which our author was indebted for the allu- 
lin Th's Egygrian thief was Thyamis, who was a native of Memphis, 
2nd at the head of a band of rabbers. 'Theagenes and Chariclea falling 
Into their hands, Thyamis feli deſperately in love with the lady, and would 
have rmorriea her. Soon after, a ſtronger body of robbers coming down 
upon! hyains's party, he was in ſuch tears for his miſtreſs, that he had 
her (ut into a cave with bes treaſure. It was cuſtomary with thoſe bar- 
ba 5, 221 they deſj aired of their gn ſafety, fit to make awway with thoſe 
Wm they beid dear, and defired for companions in the next life, Thya- 
m3, therefore, benetted round with his enemies, raging with love, jealouſy, 
anger, went to his cave; and culling aloud in tac Egyptian tongue, ſo 
Don as ne heard himſelf anfwer'd toward the cave's mouth by a Grecian, 
mating to the perſon by the dice Rion of her voice, he caught her by the 
mir with his left hand, and (ſuppoſing her to be Chariclea) w.th his right 
hand plaug:d his ſword into her breatt, 'I'igoBALD, 
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Oli, Haſt thou forgot thyſelf ? Is it ſo long ?— 
Call forth the holy father. 

Duke, Come, away. 

Oli. Whither my lord ?—Cefario, huſband, ſtay, 

Duke, Huſband ? h 


Oli. Ay, huſband; Can he that deny? 
Dake, Her huſband, ſirrah ? 
Vio. No, my lord, not I, 


Oli. Alas, it is the baſereſ+ of thy fear, 
That makes thee ſtrangle thy propriety ; & 
Fear not, Ceſario, take thy fortunes up 
Be that thou know 'it thou art, and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear'ſt.— O, welcome, father! 


Re-enter Attendant, and Prieſt. 


Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence, 
Here to unfold (though lately we intended 
To keep in darkneſs, what occaſion now 
Reveals before *tis ripe,) what thou doſt know, 
Hath newly paſt between this youth and me, 
Prieſt, A contract of eternal bor d of love, 
Conſirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 
Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings ;? 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
Seal'd in my function, by my teſtimony : 
Since when, my watch hath told me, toward my grave, 
I have travell'd but two hours. 
Duke, O, thou diſſembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe ? 5 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
1 hat thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? 
Farewel, and take her; but direct thy feet, 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet, 
Vio. My lord, I do proteſt.— 


© $yppreſs, or diſown thy property. Maronz. 


7 In our ancient marriage ceremony, the man received as well 25 8 


a ring. STEEVENS. 


5 Caſe is a word uſed contemptuouſly for Ain. We yet talk of a fa 


_ coſe, meaning the Ruffed ſkin of a fox» Jon x son. 


[ Exit an Attn; 
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LR O, do not ſwear ; 
Hold little faith, though thou haſt too much fear, 


Eiter Stn ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, with his head broke, 


© Sir Aud. For the love of God, a ſurgeon ; ſend one pre- 
ſently to Str Toby. 
O. What's the matter? 

Sir Aud. He has broke my head acroſs, and has given fir 
Toby a bloody coxcombtoo: for the love of God, your help: 
FI had rather than forty pound, I were at home. 

Oli. Who has done this, fir Andrew ? 
Sir Aud. The count's gentleman, one Ceſario: we took 
bim for a coward, but he's the very devil incardinate. 
Date. My gentleman, Ceſario ? 
Sir Aud. Od's lifelings, here he is: You broke my head 
5 _ and that that I did, 1 was ſet on to do't by fir 
Toby. 

Vis. Why do you ſpeak to me? T never hurt you: 
You drew your ſword upon me, without cauſe ; 
but! beſpake you fair, and hurt you not. 
E. Sir And. If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have hurt me; 
PÞttink, you ſet nothing by a bloody coxcomb, 


Enter Six ToBy BELCH, drunk, led by the Clown, 


Here comes fir Toby halting, you ſhall hear more: hut if he 
bad not been in drink, he would have tickled you othergates 
than he did, 

Date, How now, gentleman ? how is't with you? 

Sir To, That's all one; he has hurt me, and there's the 
kad ont. Sot, did'ſt ſee Dick ſurgeon, ſot? | 
C. O he's drunk, fir Toby, an hour agone ; his eyes were 
t at eight i'the morning. 

Le To, Then he's a rogue. After a paſſy-meaſure, or a 
Nin, I.hate a drunken rogue, 


E * Biiley's Dictionary ſays, pavan is the loweſt Ort of inſtrumental 
ui; and when this play was written, the pavin and the gau 
ein vogue only with the vulgar, as with Falſtaff and Doll Tear- 
er and hence fir Toby may mean—he is a rogue, and a mean low _ 
U low, Totrrrr. f 

den Jonſon alſo mentions the pa vix, and calls it a Spaniſh dance, Alche- 


wif, 


— ——Ü— — - 
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Oli. Away with him: Who hath made this havock with 


them ? | 
Sir And, I'll help you, fir Toby, becauſe we'll be dret 
together, 
Sir T6, 
miſt, p. 97; [Whalley's edition] but it ſeems to come originally from 


Padua, and thou'd rather be written pavane as a corruption of paduana, 


the annotatur on Kabelais, B. V. c. 30. 


Paſij meaſures is undoubtedly a corruption, but I know n0t how it fioy't 


be rectified, TyRwhIT Te 

The pavun, from pawvo a peacock, is a grave and majeſtick dame, 
The method of dancing it was anciently by gentiemen dreiled with a ip 
and ſword, by thoſe of the long robe in their gowns, by princes in thei 

mantles, and by ladies in gowns with long trains, the motion wheredf in 
the dance, reſembled that of a peacock's tail, I his dance is ſuppol-d ty 
have been invented by the Spaniards, and its figure is given with the 
characters for the ſtep, in the Orcbeſagraptia of Tboine: Arbeau. Every 
pavin has its galliard, a lighter kind of air, made out of the former, The 
courant, the jig, and the hornpipe are ſufhcient'y known at this day. 

Of the paſſ mexxso little is to be ſaid, except that it was a favourite al 
in the days of Q. Elizabeth. Ligon, in his Hiſtory of Barbadoes, men- 
tions a pa/imezz2 galliard, which in the year 1647, a Padre in that iſland 
played to him on the lute ; the very ſame, he ſays, with an air of that kind 
which in Shakſpeare's play of Henry IV. was originally played to Sir John 
Falſtaff and Doll Tearſheet, by Sneak, the muſician, there named, This 
little anecdote Ligon might have by tradition 3 but his concluſion, that 
becauſe it was played in a dramatic repreſentation of the hiſtory of Hey 
. it muſt be ſo ancient as his time, is very idle and injudicious.— 
Pa - meaſure is theretore undoubtedly a corruption from paſ/amezzs. 

SIX J. Hawx1xs, 

With the help of Sir John Hawkins's explanation of paſſ;-me. ſu, | 
think I now ſce the meaning of this paſſage. The ſecond tolio ed 
after a paſſy meaſ..res fauin. Sh that I ſhould imagine the following reguiz 
tion of the whole ſpeech would not be far from the truth: 

Then he's a regue. After a paſſy-meature or a pavin, I hate a dun 
rogue, i. e. next to a paſſy-meoſure ar a fœwin; &. It is in character, tant 
Sir Toby ſhould exprels a firong diſlike of ferious dances, ſuch as t 
paſſamezzo and the pawan are deſcribed to be. DYRWHITT. 

From what has been ſtatcd, I think, it is manifeſt that Sir 'Toby mean! 
oply by this quaint expreſſion, that the ſurgeon is a rogue, and 2 grate 
ſelemn coxcomb. It is one of Shakſpeare's unrivalled excellencies, that bi 
characters are always conſiſtent. Even in drunkenneſs they prelerve de 
traits which diſtinguiſhed them when ſober, Sir Toby, in the firſt a 
of this play, ſhewed himſelf well acquaintcd with the various kinds d 
the dance. MALONSE. ; 

I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's regulation, which appears to be bel 
founded, STEEVENS, | 
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Sir To, Will you help an afs-head, and a coxcomb, and a 
nave? a thin-faced knave, a gull ?® 
Oli. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look'd to. 
[ Exernt Clown, Sir Ton x, and SIR ANDREW. 


Enter SEBASTIAN, 


deb. Tam forry, madam, I have hurt your kinſman 
But, had it bren the brother of my blood, 
| mult have done no lefs, with wit, and ſafety, 
You throw a ſtrange regard upon me, and 
By that I do perceive it hath offended you; 
Pardon me, ſweet one, even for the vows 
We made cach other but ſo late ago. 
Date. One face, one voice, one habit, and two perſons; 
A natural perſpective,3 that is, and is not. 
Seb. Antonio, © my dear Antonio! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me, 
Since I have Joſt thee ? 
Ant. Sebaſtian are you ? 
Seb. Fear'ſt thou that, Antonio? 
Ant, How have you made divifion of yourſelil ?— 
An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin 
Than thoſe two creatures, Which 1s Sebaſtian ? 
Oli, Moſt wonderful! 


Seb. 
2 J bellere, Sir Toby means to apply all theſe epithets either to the 
ſugeon or Sebaſtian 3 and have pointed the paſſage according'y. It has 
bern hitherto printed, Will you help an aſs-head, &c. but why ſhould 
dit Toby thus unmercifully abuſe himſelf? Maroxe. 
As I cannot help thinking that Sir Toby, out of humour with himſ-If, 
means to diicharge theſe re: proaches on the officious Sir Andrew, who 
h needs the ſurgeon's help, 1 have lefc the paſſage as 1 found it. Mr. 
Malone points it thus: 44 Wall you help ?—Aa aſs-head, &c ! | 
STEEVENSs 
A perſpeFjve ſeems to be taken for ſhows exhibited through a glaſs 
unh ſuch lights as make the pictures appear really protuberant. The 
Duke therefore ſays, that nature has here exhibited ſuch a ſhow, where 
11249 ſeem realities z Where that which is net appears like that which is. 
: Joux sog. 
I believe Shakſpeare meant nothing more by this natural ferſpetive, 
than 1 re]-@ion from a glaſs or mirror. M. Magon. 
Porjpectiove. certainly means a glaſs uſed for optical deluſon, cx a glaſs 
5307 190. Dov CE. 
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Seb. Do I ſtand there? I never had a brother: 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 
Of here and every where, I had a ſiſter, 
Whom the blind waves and ſurges have devour'd:— 
Of charity, what kin are you to me? [To Views, 
What countryman ? what name ? what parentage ? 
Viz, Of Meſſaline: Sebaſtian was my father; 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 
So went he ſuited to his watery tomb: 
If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſait 
You come to fright us. 
Seb, A ſpirit I am, indeed; 
But am in that dimenſion groſsly clad, 
Which from the womb | did participate, 
Were you a woman, as the reſt goes even, 
I ſhould my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
And fay—Thrice welcome, drowned Viola! 
Vio. My father had a male upon his brow, 
Seb, And ſo had mine, 
Vit. And died that day when Viola from her birth 
Had number'd thirteen years. 
Seb, O, that reco'rd is lively in my ſoul! 
He finiſhed, indeed, his mortal act, 
That day that made my filter thirteen years. 
Vio. If nothing lets to make us happy both, 
But this my maſculine uſurp'd attire, 
Do not Fra Ar, me, till each circumſtance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere, and jump, 
That I am Viola: which to confirm, 
I'll bring you to a captain in this town, 
Where lie my maiden weeds ; by whoſe gentle help 
I was preſerv'd, to ſerve this noble count: 
All the occurrence 5 of my fortune fince 
Hath been between this lady, and this lord. 
Seb. So comes it, lady, you have been miſtook : 


But nature to her bias drew in that. a 
You would have been contracted to a maid ; 


+ i. e. out of charity, tell me, &c. STEEVENS» 
5 believe our author wrote—ecccurrents, MALONT.. 
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Nor are you therein, by my life, deceiv'd, 
Vou are betroth'd both to a maid aud man, 
| Dute, Be not amaz'd ; right noble is his blood. 
If this be ſo, as yet the glaſs ſcems true, 
ſhall have ſhare in this moſt happy wreck : 
EBoy, thou haſt ſaid to me a thouſand t. mes, [To VioLa, 
EThou never ſhould'ſt love woman like to me. 
Viz And all thoſe ſayings will I over-ſwear ; 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoul, 
As doth that orbed continent the fire 
bat ſevers day from night. 
Due. Give me thy hand; 
nd let me ſee thee in thy woman's weeds, 
Viz, The captain, that did bring me firſt on ſhore, 
Hath my maid's garments : he, upon ſome action, 
BI: now in durance ; at Malvolio's ſuit, 
A gentleman, and follower of my lady's, 
l. He ſhall enlarge him: Fetch Malvolio hither = 
Ard yet, alas, now I remember me, 
bey ſay, poor gentleman, he's much diſtract. 


Re-enter Clown, with a letter. 


2 extracting frenzy of mine own 

rom my remembrance clearly baniſh'd his. 

Wow does he, firrah ? 

Ch. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at the ſtave's end, 
Pell as a man in his caſe may do: he has here writ a letter 
@ you, | ſhould have given it you to-day morning; but as a 
Waiman's epiſtles are no goſpe!s, ſo it ſkills not much, when 
ey are delivered. 

. Open it, and read it, 

C. Lock then to be well edified, when the fool delivers 
e madman.— By the Lord, madam, — 

% How now! art thou mad? 

Cc, No, madam, I do hut read madneſs ; an your lady- 
up Will have it as it ought to be, you muſt allow vox. ?7 

. Oli. 
ee. a frenzy chat drew me away from every thing but its own object. 


. WARBURTON, 
Im by no means certain that I underſtand this paſſage, — 
| 6 ee 
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Oli. Pr'ythee, read i'thy right wits. | 

Ch. So I do, madonna; but to read his right wits,? is t) {i Yoot 
read thus : therefore perpend, my princeſs, and give ear, 

Oli. Read it you, ſirrah. [To Farrar, mu 

Fab, [ reads. ] By the Lord, madam, you wrong me, 4 0 far 
the avorld ball know it : though you have put me into dar- And fi 
and given your drunken conſin rule over me, yet have J % 
benefit of my ſenſes as well as your ladyſhip, I have you Yourr 
own letter that induced me to the ſemblance I put on; with the Vii, 
ewhich I doubt not but to do myſelf much right, or you much 
ſhame. Think of me as you pleaſes I leave my duty a lil 
uni houg ht of, and ſpeak out of my injury, 


| The madly-uſed Malyolia, Dute 
; i Br , Of, 
Oli. Did he write this? 3 
Clo. Ay, madam. low 0 
Due. This ſavours not much of diſtraction. 2 
Oli. See him deliver d, Fabian; bring him hither, 7 
[Exit FaBIIx, : 
My lord, ſo pleaſe you, theſe things further thought on, _ 
To think me as well a fiſter as a wite, 5 x 15 
One day ſhall crown the alliance on't, ſo pleaſe you,? = 7 
Here at my houſe, and at my proper coſt. ay. : 
Duke, Madam, I am moſt apt to embrace your offer, — ad ory 
| ; Your Why you 
deed, the author of The Reviſal pronounces to have no meaning, I.. ¶ ade me 
poſe the Clown begins reading the letter in ſome fantaſtical manney 0 
on which Olivia aſks him, if be is mad. No, madair, ſays he, I d but ** 
barely deliver (be ſenſe F this madman's epiſtie; if you would bawe it read d pon fir 
it cught to be, that is, with ſuch a frantic accent and geſture as a nude nd, act 
 eveuld read it, you muſt allow vox, i. e. you muſt furniſh the reader «ith a hy hav 
voice, or, in other words, read it ydurſelf. But Mr, Malone's explanation ept in 2 
I think, is preferable to mine. STEEvexs. nd 
The Clown, we may preſume, had begun to read the letter in 2 vt | made 
loud tone, and probably with extravagant geſticulation. Being rep!is at e er 
manded by his miſtreſs, he juſtifies himſc}f by ſaying, If you :, bart 0h, Al 
it read in character, as ſuch a mad epiſftic ought to be read, you h permit m ugh 
to aſſume a frantick tone. MALON E. 85 It es 
To repreſent his preſent ſtate of mind, is to read a madrmaan's 1e!ter Abs 
as I now do, like a madman. Jexns0N. : 
9 The word ent, in this place, is mere nonſenſe, I doubt not tne penn 2 muck 
wrote : ak oo 
72 an't, fo pleaſe you. HrAaTH. fr high Fo 
This is well conjectured; but «x; may relate to the double characters * M 
liter and wife. Jouns0N, | 1 0 


ert 
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Your maſter quits you ; [To VIOLA. ] and, for your ſervice 
done him, 
do much againſt the mettle of your ſcx,? 
$ far beneath your ſoft and tender breeding, 
And fince you call'd me maſter for ſo long, 
Here is my hand ; you ſhall from this time be 
Your maſter's miſtreſs, | 
Oi. A ſiſter you are ſne. 


Re-enter FaB1AN, and MALvoL10, 


Dale. Is this the madman ? 


Ol, | Ay, my lord, this ſame 
How now, Malvolio 

Mal. Madam, you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 

Oli, Have I, Malvolio? no, 


Mal. Lady, you have. Pray you, peruſe that letter ; 

ou muſt not now deny it is your hand, 

Write from it, if you can, in hand, or phraſe; 

Dr ſay, 'tis not your ſeal, nor your invention: 

ſou can ſay none of this: Wel, grant it then, 

1d tell me, in the modeſty of honour, 

Why you have given me ſuch clear lights of favour 

ade me come {miling, and croſs-garter'd to you, 

0 put on yellow ſtockings, and to frown 

pon fir Toby, and the lighter * people: 

nd, acting this in an obedient hope, 

hy have you ſaffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 

ept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, 

nd made the moſt notorious geck,4 and gull, 

at eer invention play*d on? tell my why. 

Vi, Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 

wuph, I confeſs, much like the character: 

It, out of queſtion, tis Maria's hand. 

And 
do much againſt the weak frame and conſtitution of woman. Merrie 
dle by our author in many other places for ſpirit; and as ſpirit may be 


r high or low, mettle ſeems here to ſignify natural timidjty, or deficiency 
irt. Makox x. 


; People of leſ3 dignity or importance. Jon x sox. 
et,] A tool, Joux SUNg 


— — — — 


— _ - _ 
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And now I do bethink me, it was ſhe 
Firſt told me, thou waſt mad ; then cam'ſt in ſmiling," 
And in ſuch forms which here were preſuppos'd® | 


Upon thee in the letter. Pr'ythee, be contents: M. 
This practice hath moſt ſheewdly paſs d upon thee; 0. 
But, when we know the grounds and authors of it, . D. 
Thou ſhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge ie hi 
Of thine own cauſe. When 

Fab. Good madam, hear me ſpeak; A ſole 
And let no quarrel, nor no brawl to come, o on 
Taint the condition of this preſent hour, - . 
Which I have wonder'd at. In hope it ſhall not, | I ſo 
Mot freely I confeſs, myſelf, and Toby, | 77 * 
Set this device againſt Malvolio here, 1 
Upon ſome ſtubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceiv'd againſt him ;7 Maria writ 
The letter, at fir Toby's great importance ;® CL 
In recompence whereof, He hath married her, 

How with a ſportful malice it was follow'd, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge; 
If that the injuries be jultly weigh'd, 
That have on both ſides paſt. 

Oli. Alas, poor fool! how have they baſed thee ? 

Clo. Why, fame are born great, ſome atchiruve greatetl 
and fome have greatneſs thrown upon them, 1 was 01 
fir, in this interlude; one fir Topas, ſir; but tat 
al one :—By the Lord, foil, I am not mad — But do j0 
remember ?9 Madam, why laugh yu at fuch u lam 

S j, e. then, that thu cam'Rt in ſmiling, Maroxr. 

1 believe the lady means only what the had clearly exprofied: © — mber, + 
thou cameſt in ſmiling ;** not tat ſhe lias been informed t e Ngvent 
ſtance by Maria. Maria's account, in ſhort, was juf#iticd by , u 6 
ſequent appearance of Malvolio. STyEvVENS. Mage Ahoy 

6 Preſi pes d, for impoſ;;d. WARBURTONo x | Lel. vou, 
Preſufposd rather ſeems to mean previouſly pointed out for 2"; Perhaps 
tion; or ſuch as it was ſuppoſed thou would' ſt aſtume after thou as l therefor 
the letter. The ſuppoſition was pres icus to the aff, STEEVESS: lr, 82 

7 Surely we ſhould rather read - cerceis id in bim. TYRWAI T7. — 1. 

8 Importance is importuracy, imforſunement. STFEVENT. a Hove Ts 

9 The old copy points this paſiage erroncoufly wtf But 0 zn Yor IL 
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raſeal? an you ſmile not, he's gagg'd: And thus the whirligig 
of time brings in his revenges. 
Mal. T'll be revenged on the whole pack of you, [Exil. 
Oli. He hath been moſt notoriouſly abus'd. 
Duke. Purſue him, and entreat him to a peace : — 
He hath not told us of the captain yet; | 
When that is known, and golden time convents,s | | 
A ſolemn combination ſhall be made 
Ot our dear ſouls — Mean time, {weet ſiſter, 
we will not part from hence, —Ceſario, come; 
For ſo you ſhall be, while you are a man; | 
But, when in other habits you are ſeen, #4 
Orſino's miſtreſs, and his fancy's queen. [ Exeant, 


_ 
— — — ————— —— 


8 0 6. 


Clo. When that I was and a liltle tiny b,“ | | 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 1 


= _ 


A fooliſh thing was but a toy, 7. 


Fax the rain it raineth every day. 


— _ i. 
_ 


But when I came to man's eſtate, | 
With hey, ho, the avind and the rain, ' | 1 
Cainſt knave and thief men {hut their gate, | 
For the rain it raineth ew: ry day. 


But when I came, alas! to mine, | F | 
With hey, ho, the wind ard the raix, 
By ſavaggering could Þ[ never thrive, - 4}, 
Hor the rain it raineth ever; day. Ei 4 1 


{ 4 
But $4. 


Faber adam,“ &c. I have followed the regulation propoſed in th 

Fabent note. STEEVENS. 

C » > 1 . — . * © . . 

| A the Clown is ſpeaking to Malvolio, and not to Olivia, 1 think this 
e Pould be regulated thus do you rem:mber Haun, way 

„ Jou, &. TYRWHITT. 

\ Dok "M 5 : R 

1 Wr: we Mould read -- conſents. To convent, however, is to aſſemble z 

ere, the count may mean, when the Happy 

EC STEEVENS, 


c * 
. — — NC 
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] (ere 7 X nee 7 1 . . - 

. 1 e have an old ſong, ſcarcely worth carreRtion. Gainſt 
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But when I came unto my bed, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
With inſ:-pots ſtill had drunken head, 


Cor the rain it raineth every day. 


| A great while ago the world begun, 

114 With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

"ne But that's all one, our play is done, 

64 And we'll firi ve to pleaſe you every day. Exit. 


ina ves and thieves muſt evidently be, againſt krawve and f. When ! 
was a boy, my folly and miſchievous actions were little regarded; but 
when I came to manhood, men ſhut their gates againſt me, as a age ard 
a thief, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer rightly reduces the ſubſequent words, begs and 
beads, to the fingular number; and a little alteration is ſtill wanting at the 
beginning of ſome of the ſtanzas. 

Mr. Steevens obſerves in a note at the end of Much ado about Netling, 
that the play had formerly paſſed under the name of Benedi7 and Bearr.x, 
It ſeemsto have been the court-faſhion to alter the titles. A very ingeniou; 
lady, with whom I have the honour ro be acquainted, Mrs, Aſkew of 
Queen's-Square, has a fine copy of the ſecond folio edition of Shak{peare, 
which formerly belonged to King Charles I. and was a preſent from kim 
to his Matter of the Revels, Sir Thomas Herbert. Sir Thomas has al- 
rered iſive titles in the liſt of the plays, to Benedick and Beate 
Prramus and Tb y, - Rſalinde, Mr. Paroles, and Maiwalio,” 

It is lamentable to ſee how far party and prejudice will carry the wWiſel 
men, even againſt their own practice and opinions, Milton, in h. 
E:0yonde>rcy cenſures King Charles for reading“ one whom (lays he) 
wa well knew was the cloſet companion of his ſolitudes, William Shas paare, 

. FARMER. 

I have followed the regulations propoſed by Sir T. Hanmer and t. 
Farmer; and conſequently, inſtead of knaves, thieves, beds, and Head, 
have printed “ knave, thief,” &c. g | 

Dr. Farmer might have obſerved, that the alterations of the titles are in 
his Majeſty's own hand-writing, materially differing from Sir Thom 
Herbert's, of which the ſame volume affords more than one ſpecimen. | 
learn from another manuſcript note in it, that Fobn Loxwine acted Arg 
Henry VIII. and Jobn Taylor the part of Hamlet. The book is now in 0) 
poſſeſon. 25 

To the concluding remark of Dr. Farmer, may be added the follos ny 
paſſage from An Appeal to all raticnal men concerning King Charies 25 4 
by Jobn Cocke, 1649 : © Had he but ſtudied ſcripture half fo 2 
Ben Jonſin or Shakſpeare, he might have learnt that when Amazia 2 
ſettled in the kingdom, he ſuddenly did juſtice upon thoſe ſervants G 
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WHAT YOU: WLIEL, 41! 
Lid his father ſoaſh, c. With this quotation I was furniſhed by 
Mr. Malone. : 

A quarto volume of plays attributed to Shakſpeare, with the cypher of 
King C arles II. on the back of it, is preſerved in Mr. Gariick's 
collection. 

| Though we are well convinced that Shakſpeare has written Night ballads 
fr the fake of diſcriminating charaters more ſtrongly, or for othe r neceſ- 
ſry purpoſes, in the courſe of his mixed dr ama; it is ſcarce credible, that 
tet he had cleared his ſtage, he ſhould exhibit his Clown afreſh, and W1! U 
{> door a recommendation as this ſong, which is utterly unconnected with 
the ſubject of the preceding comedy. I do not therefore heſi tate to call the 
Enonſenfical ditty before us, ſome buſfoon actor's compolition, which was 
C accidentally tacked to the Pron ipter's copy of Tft Vigbt, having been 
cosa ſabjoin zcd to it for the dive erſion, or at the call, of the loweſt ordar 
Fol {pet tors. In the N 17606, 1 faw the late tr. Weſton ſummoned 
u and obliged to fing Johnny Pri e and bis F , after the performance 
lot Voltaire's Mabomet, at the 13 atre Royal ian Drury-Lane. 

STEEVENS. 
This play is in the graver part elegant and e: aſy, and in ſome of the 1! ichter 
ſcenes *x qu! iſitely humourous. Ague check is draun with great propriety, 
Wit his character is, in a great mezfare, that of natural fatuity, ard is 
Wherefore not the proper prey of a ſatiriſt. The ſoliloquꝝ of Malvoli. 2 18 
bah comic; he is betrayed to ridicule merely by his pride. The marriage 

f Olivia, and the ſucceeding perplexity, though "en enough contrived to 
Per the ſtage, wants credibility, and f. uls to produce the proper inſtruc- 
Wn required in che dtam, 25 it e&bibits no juſt picture of life. 

Jounsor, 
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* 


„ Mrasuxt ron Mxasury.)] The ftory is taken from Cinthio' 
Newels, Decad. 8, Novel 5. Pork. 

We are ſent to Cinthio for the plot of Meaſure for Meaſure, and Shak. 
ſpeare's judgment hath been attacked for ſome deviations from him in the 
conduct of it, when probably all he knew of the matter was from Madam 
Tſabella, in The Heptameren of Whetſtone, Lond. 4to, 1532, m—She report: 
in the fourth dayes Exerciſe, the rare H. ſtorie of Promos and Caſſandra, A 
marginal note informs us, that Whetſtone was the author of the Crxredi- on 
that ſubject; which likewiſe had probably fallen into the hands of Shik. 
ſpeare, FARMER. 

There is perhaps not one of Shakſpeare's plays more darkened than 
this by the peculiarities of its author, and the unſkilfulneſs of its editors, 
by diſtortions of phraſe, or negligence of tranſcription, Jonnsox, 

Dr. Johnſon's remark is fo juſt reſpecting the corruptions of this play, 
that I ſhall not attempt much rer mation in its metre, which is too often 
rough, redundant, and irregular, Additions and omiſiions (however tri. 
fling) cannot be made without conſtant notice of them; and ſuch notices, 
in the preſent initance, would ſo frequently occur, as to become equal 
tireſome to the commentator and the reader, 

Shakſpeare took the f:bie of this play from the Premes and Caſſandra oi 
George Whetitone, publiſhed in 1578. See Theobald's note at the ene. 

A hint, like a ſeed, is more or leſs prolific, according to the qualitics& 
the ſoil on which it is thrown. This ſtory, which in the hands of Whet. 
ſtone produced little more than barren infipidity, under the culture of Shak. 
ſpeare became fertile of entertainment, The curious reader will find that 
the old play of Promos and Caſſandra exhibits an almoſt complete embryo 
of Meajure for Meaſure; yet the hints on which it is formed are fo ſight, 
that it is nearly as impoſſible to detect them, as it is to point out in the 
acorn the future ramifications of the oak. 


Whetſtone opens his play thus: 
a Act I. Scene i. : 
« Promos, Mayor, Shirife, Sworde bearer : one with a bunche of keyts: 
| Phallax, Premes Man, 
« You officers which now in Julio ſtaye, 
« Know you yourleadge, the King of Hangarie, 
«« Sent me to Promos, to joy ne with you in ſway: 
« That ityll we may to Juſlice have an eye. 
«© And now to ſhow my rule and power at lardge, 
« Attentivelie his letters patents heare: 
« Pbal/ax, reade out my Soveraines chardge. 
PBhal. ( As you commaunde 1 wyll: give heedeful ear. 
Phallax readetb the Kinges Letters Pattents, ao #4 
fayre written in parchment, with ſome great uns 
| zeale, 
Pro. „ Loe, here you ſee what is our Soveraignes wyl, 
« Lye, heare his wiſh, that right, not might, bear? ſwaye : 
« Loe, heare his care, to weede from good the yl, 
4 *j'0 ſcoorge the wights, good lawes that diſobay. 5 


% Such zcale he beares, unto the common weale, 

„% (How ſo he byds, the ignoraunt to ſave) 

« As he commaundes, the lewde doo rigor feele, &c, &c. &C. 
Pri, „„ Both ſwoorde and keies, unto my princes uſe, 

« [ do receyve, and gladlie take my chardge, 

« Tt reſteth now, for to reforme aba, 

« We poynt a tyme of counſell more at lardge, 

« To treate of which, a whyle we wyll depart, 
Al. ſreake. «To worke your wyll, we yeelde a willing hart. Exeunt.“ 


The reader will find the argument of G. Whetitone's Promrs and Caſſan- 
d-a, at the end of this play. It is too bulky to be inferted here, Se 


likewiſe the piece itſelf among Six vid Plays o wwhich Sha ſpeare founded, 
&, pubiiſhed by S. Leacroft, Charing- Crols, STEEVENS, 


Mea}, ure for Meaſure was, | believe, written in 1603, See A. Ate 7 
„Kol, the Order of Shakſpear.'s Pay, Vol. IJ. Mat ox. 


PRRSORS 


PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


Vincentio, Duke of Vienna. 
Angelo, /ord deputy in the duke's abſence, 


Eſcalus, an ancient lord, joined with Angelo in the 


deputation, 
Claudio, a young gentleman, 
Lucio, a fantaftick. 


Tewo other like gentlemen, 


Varrius,* a gentleman, ſervant to the duke, 


Prevoſt, 

Thomas, 1 
peter, tavo iar. 
A uftices 

Elbow, a ſimple conſtable. 


Froth, a fooliſh gentleman, 

Clown, ſervant to Mrs, Over-done, 
Abhorſon, ar ex:cutioner, 
Barnardine, a 4ifſolute priſoner, 


Iſabella, „er to Claudio. 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo, 
33 beloved by Claudio. 


ranciſca, a nu. 


Miſtreſs Over-done, a bawd, 


Lords, Gentlemen, Guards, Officers, and other Aitendant, 


* Varrius might be omitted, for he is only once ſpoken to, and {43 
nothing. Jon xsOR. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


AaCT--4 SCENE: i 
An Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter Du k E, EscaLvs, Lords, and Attendant. 


Dale. Eſcalus.— 

Eſcal, My lord, : 

Duke, Of government the properties to unfold, 
Would ſeem in me to affect ſpeech and diſcourſe ; 
Since [ am put to know, that your own ſcience, 
Exceeds, in that, the liſts 3 of all advice 

My ſtrength can give you: Then no more remains, 
Put that to your ſufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work.“ The nature of our people, 


1 5 Our 


bis may mean, I am compelled to acknsauledge. SrEKVINS. 
3 —— . — | Bounds, limits. Jon uso. 
o the integrity of this reading Mr. Theobald objects, and ſays, bac 
We: Eſcalus to put to bis ſufficiency # why, bis ſcience : But bis ſcience and 

Pran were but one and the ſame thing. On what then does the relative 
dem depend He will have it, therefore, that a line has been accidentally 
Popp a, which he attempts to reſtore thus: 
| But that to your ſi fficiency you add 

Due diligence, as your worth is able, &c. 
Vun in Fire querit, And all for want of knowing, that by ſuficicncy 
h meant authority, the power delegated by the duke to Eſcalus. The plain 
Meaning of the word being this: Put your ſkill in governing (ſays the Duke) 
Wibe power which 1 give you to exerciſe it, and let them ⁊vor& tovethers 
Wan BURTON. 


Thomas Hanmer having caught from Mr. Theobald a hint chat a line 
boost, endeavours to ſupply it thus: 


—— Then no more remains, 

But that to your ſuffciency you join 

| A will to ſerve us, as your rib is able. 

e has, by this bold conjecture, undoubtedly obtained a meaning, but, 
ubs, not even in his own opinion, the meaning of Shak ip:are, 

El hat the paſſage is more or leſs corrupt, 1 believe every reader will 
i the editors, I am not convinced that a line is loſt, as Mr, Theo- 


| bald 


L 
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Our city's inſtitutions, and the terms 5 


For 


bald conjectures, nor that the change of hut to put, which Dr. Watwu:. = Tha 
ton nas admitted after ſome other editor [Nowe ], will amend the fault E Fror 
There was probably ſome original obſcurity in the expreſſion, which gave 4 I fay 
occaſion to miſtake in repetition or tranſcription, I there fore ſuſpeR that ; Wh 
the author wrote thus: 133 
—— Ten no more remains, For 
But that to your ſufficiencies your 206th is abled, Elect 
Ard let them <vork, | & Lent 
Then nothing remains more than to tell vou, that your virtue is new inv tel And 
With porver equal to your kninwledge and wiſdom. Let therefore your ii 1 Of oi 
ledge and your virtue now work teget her. It may eaſily be conceived hoy F- 
ſ:faciencies was, by an inarticulate ſpeaker, or inattentive kearer, con- ; 2 
founded with ſufficiency as, and how ab/ed, a word very unuſual, wa 4 To ui 
changed into at/e, For abled, however, an authority is not wanting, It is ! 
Lear uſes it in the ſame ſenſe, or nearly the ſame with the Duke. A 
for ſ:frciencies, D. Hamilton in his dying ſpeech, prays that Charles I. 
may exceed both the virtues d ſufficiencies of bis father. Joux sex. Du 
The uncommon redund2ncy, as well as obſcurity, of this verſe may be . | 
conſidered as evidence of its corruption. Take away the /4vs f warts, A 
and the ſenſe joins well enough with what went before. The (ſys the 1 I com 
Duke) ns more remains to ſay: | Du 


Tour ſ»fficiency as your 4werth is able, 

And let them work, | 
ie. Your ſkill in government is, in ability to ſerwe me, equal to the n 
your heart, and let them co-oferate in your future miniſiry. 


There 


7 


2 C 


The verſification requires that either ſomething ſhould be adde0, i F them ov: 
ſomething retrenched. The latter is the eaſier, as well as the fafcr tix. Wn 5 7, 
I join in the belief, however, that a line is loſt ; and whoever is acqua c:l|eq I 


with the inaccuracy of the folio, (for of this play there is no other id cv» Wl Shikſpe 
tion,) will find my opinion juſtified, STEEVENS. | = 

Some words ſeem to be loſt here, the ſenſe of which, perhaps, may * E 6 Th 
thus ſupplied : 1 


then no more remains, 


But that to yaus ſufficiency you put F 3nd Dr, 


S; c 


A zeal as willing as ycur worth is able, 
And let them work. L'FRWHITT» = the Duk 
I agree with Warburton in thinking that by ſufficiency the duke . 1 Rh in al 
authority, or power; and, if that be admitted, a very Night altert | oy fe. 
indeed will reſtore this paſſage— the changing the word is into be. It u 4 7 
then run thus, and be clearly intelligible: ] bee 
tony Then ro more remains, | Beru 
But that your ſufficiency, as your worth, be able, ö be, 
Ard let them works . . 15 noch; 8 
That is, you are thoroughly acquainted with your duty, ſo tha „ 
more is neceſſary to be done, but to inveſt you with power equi; 
abilities. M. MAs0N. To do at 
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© For common juſtice, you are as pregnant in,® 

As art and practice hath enriched any 

E That we remember: There is our commiſſion, 

From which we would not have you warp, —Call hither, 

| 1fay, bid come before us Angelo. — [ Exit an Attendant, 
What figure of us think you he will bear ? 

For you muſt know, we have with ſpecial ſoul 

E Elected him our abſence to ſupply ; 7 

E Lent him our terror, dreſt him with our love; 

And given his deputation all the organs 

Of our own power: What think you of it? 

| Eſcal, If any in Vienna be of worth 

Jo undergo ſuch ample grace and honour, 

It is lord Angelo. 

1 


* 


. Euter ANGELO. 


| Dake, Look, where he comes. 
Ang. Always obedient to your grace's will, 
come to know your pleaſure. 

© Dike, Angelo, 

| There is a kind of eharacter in thy life, 


$ffciency is {kill in government; ability to execute his office. And et 
© them vort, a figurative expreſlion; Let them ferment. Na LE 

5 Terms meat. the technical language of the courts. An old bock 
© called Les Termes de la Ley, (written in Henry the Eighth's time) was in 
© Shakipeare's days, and is now, the accidence of young itudents in the law. 
E BLACKSTONE, 
© The later editions all give it, without authority, 


the terms 

Of juftice, ——— 

ud Dr, Warburton makes terms fignify buunds or limits, I rather think 

© the Duke meant to ſay, that Eſcalus was pregnant, that is ready and know- 

Ing in all the forms of the law, and, among other things, in the terms or 

iner it apart for its adminiſtration. Joux son. 

By the words with ſpecial foul elected him, I believe, the poet meant 

n more than that be ⁊uus the immediate ch ice of his heart. STEEvENS. 

| »:cevens has hit upon the true explanation of the paſſage ; and might 

have found a further confirmation of it in Troilus and Creſſida, where, 
Ipeaking of himſelf, Troilus ſays, 

= ne*er did young man fancy 

« With ſo eternal, and ſo fix'd a ſoul.” 


Lo do a thing with all one's ſeal, is a common expreſſion, M. Masow.,. 
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That, to the obſerver,® doth thy hiſtory IT; one 
Fully unfold : Thyſelf and thy belongings 9 Wold t 
Are not thine own ſo proper, as to waſte Th our 
Thyſelf upon thy virtues, them on thee, Mortal 
Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; Woe in 
Not light them for themſelves : for if our virtues Thoug] 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike Take t. 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch d, 
But to fine iſſues: 3 nor nature neyer lends 4 j 
nd cxtr: 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, er 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſne determines in 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 3 
Both thanks and uſe. But I do bend my ſpeech 1 5 3 
To Nan 1 
8 Fither this introduction has more ſolemnity than meaning, or it his =p wh 
a meaning which I cannot diſcover. What is there peculiar in this, tha % 
a man's /if- informs the obſerver of his &ifory / Might it be ſuppoſed that Nele quai 
Shakſpeare wrote this ? # ws 
ich,! 


There is a kind of cbaracter in thy look. 

Hiſtory may be taken in a more diftuſe and licentious meaning, for fit: ers this 

eccurrences, or the part of life yet to come. If this ſenſe be received, the | 
pailage is clear and proper, JoHNS0N. 


: better e 
Shak ſpeare muſt, I believe, be anſwerable for the unneceſſary pomp! WR 


this introduction. He has the ſame thought in Henry IV. P. II. v ] know 

affords ſome comment on this paſſage before us: | ( 
4 There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, We that e 
4 Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd: I aim. 
4% The which obſerv'd, a man may prophecy To adve 
« With a near aim, of the main chance of things WJ Clzpma 


c As yet not come to life, &c. STEEVENS. 5 


On conſidering this paſſage, I am induced to think that the words ch. : A 85 | 
—_— and bifory have been miſplaced, and that it was originally writes 3 
thus: OE 

There is a kind of biſtory in thy life, bh 
T hat to the ob ſerver doth thy charafer 4 That is 
Fully unfold. Þ believe 

This tranſpoſition ſeems to be juſtified by the paſſage quoted by S+covent non ter 
from the Second Part of Henry I M. Mason. rr 

9 i. . endowments, MALONE. a \ Wy 1 

2 J. e. are not fo much thy own property. STEEVENS, 0 hit 

3 To great conſequences; for high purpoſes. Jon x son. ; E e ſen 

+ Two negatives, not employed to make an affirmative, are common ra 
our author. STEVENS. 3 

5 i. e. She (Nature) requires and allet: to ber ſelf the ſame wo ph, 


that creditors uſually enjoy, thanks for the endowments the has beſto 
0 a% 


Þ That ie, 


wn 
3 
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To one that can my part in him advertiſe ; * 
Hold therefore, Angelo; 

d our remove, be thou at full ourſelf; 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart : Old Eſcalus, 
Fhoogh firſt in queſtion, is thy ſecondary : 
Mike thy commiſſion. 


L Ang. 
End extraordinary exertions in thoſe whom ſhe has thus favoured, by way 
inert for what ſhe has lent. ; 

Uſe in the phraſeology of our author's age, ſignified inter gt of money. 
| Maroxz, 
© 6 This is obſcure. The meaning is, I direct my ſpeech to one who 
Wh able to teach me how to govern 3 my part in him, ſignifying my office, 
Which I have delegated to him. My part in bim advertiſe; i. e. who 
Knows what appertains to the character of a deputy or viceroy. Can ad- 
% part in bim; that is, his repreſentation of my perſon. But all 
eie quaintneſſes of expreſſion, the Oxford editor ſ2zems ſworn to extir- 
Wee; that is, to take away one of Shakſpeare's characteriſtic marks; 
Which, if not one of the comelieſt, is yet one of the ſtrongeſt, So he 
Pers this to, 
Ja one that can, in my part me adwertiſe, 
better expreſſion indeed, but, for all that, none of Shakſpeare's. 
| Wan BURTON 
I know not whether we may not better read, — 
| One that can, my part to bim advertiſe, 
We that can inform bimſelf of that which it would be otherwiſe my part to 
im. JokNSON. 
Lo advertiſe is uſed in this ſenſe, and with Shakſpeare's accentuation, 
Chapman, in his verſion of the 11:5 Book of the Odyſſcy ; 
| “ Or, of my father, if thy royal ear 
«© Hath been adwvertis'd * STEEVENS, 


| I believe, the meaning is,-I am talking to one who is himſelf already 
hiciently converſant with the nature and duties of my office z—of that 
ty which baue now delegated to bim. MALONE. 


That is, continue to be Angelo; bold as thou art. Jonngson, 
believe that Hold therefore, Angelo; are the words which the Duke 
on tendering his commiſſion to him, He concludes with — Tate 
commiſſion, STEEVENSV. 
Wt a full point be put after therefore, the Duke may be underſtood to 
* of himſelf. Hold therefore, i. e. Let me therefore hold, or ſtop. 
Þ the ſenſe of the whole paſſage may be this. The Duke, who has 
Jun an exhortation to Angelo, checks himſelf thus: © But I am ſpcak- 
e, that can in bim [in or by himſelf] apprehend my part | all that 
Re to lay]; I will therefore ſay no more [on that ſubject ].“ He 
In merely ſignifies to Angelo his appointment. 'TYRWHITT>» 


@ That ie, firſt called for; firſt appointed. Jon xsOR. 
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Ang. t Now, good my lord, D 
Let there be ſome more teſt made of my metal, E 
Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure Tot 
Be ſtamp'd upon it. Tol 

Duke, No more evaſion : Apo 
We have with a leaven'd and prepared choice 9 lam 
Proceeded to you; therefore take your honours, An 
Our haſte f:om hence is of ſo quick condition, And 
That it prefers itſelf, and leaves unqueſtion'd Tou 
Matters of needful value. We ſhall write to you, E. 
As time and our concernings ſhall importune, 

How it goes with us; and do look to know 
What doth befal you here. So, fare you well: 
To the hopeful execution do I leave you 

Of your commiſſions. 

Ang. Yet, give leave, my lord, 
That we may bring you ſomething on the way, * 

Duke, My haſte may not admit it; Lac 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do Fnolitiot 
With any ſcruple : your ſcope is as mine own ; 3 [tall up 
So to enforce, or qualify the laws, BY 
As to your ſoul ſeems good. Give me your hand ; Hunga 
I'll privily away : I love the people, | 2 Ge 
But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes : Lucis 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well rent to 
Their loud applauſe, and awes vehement; the t. 
Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, | 2 Ge 
That does affect it. Once more, fare you well. Lucia. 

Ang. The heavens give ſafety to your purpoſes! a 

Eſcal. Lead forth, and bring you back in happineſs 1 and 

| 11 

9 Leaven'd cheice is one of Shakſpeare's harſh metaphors, H's 17911 Rf n 
ideas ſeems to be this: I Have proceeded to you Tvith Sboice Mature, ce... 
coed, fermented, leavencd. When bread is leawened it is left to ferment 6 
a leawvened choice is therefore a choice not haſty, but conſiderate; 10 6 et 
clared as ſoon as it fell into the imagination, but ſuffered to work enz! Lucia. 
the mind. Thus explained, it ſuits better with prepared than lex 1 = race ” 

141x801 ** 

2 l. e. accompany you. So, in A Woman kill'd with Kindne/s, by H, Gen, 
wood, 1617 ; © She went very lovingly to bring him on bis way i0 horke Nt 
And the ſame mode of expreſſion is to be found in almeſt every win 
the times. REED. Pu the 


3 That is, your amplitude of power, Jon x sox, Jin Sha 


E/cal, I ſhall deſire you, fir, to give me leave 
To have free ſpeech with you ; and it concerns me 
To look into the bottom of my place : 
A power J have; but of what ſtrength and nature 
[am not yet inſtructed, 
Arg. Tis ſo with me :—Let us withdraw together, 
And we may ſoon our ſatisfaction have 
Touching that point. 
Eſcal. F'll wait upon your honour, [ Excunt. 


SCENE II. 
4 Street, 
Enter Luc lo, and two Gentlemen. 


Lucio. If the duke, with the other dukes, come not to com- 
Ipolition with the king of Hungary, why, then all the dukes 
fall upon the King. 


1 Gent, Heaven grant us its peace, but not the king of 


Hungary's! 

2 Gent, Amen. 

Liz, Thou concludeſt like the ſantimonious pirate, that 
vent to ſea with the ten commandments, but ſcraped one out 
pf the table, 
| 2 Gert, Thou ſhalt not ſteal ? 
| Luci, Ay, that he razed, 

1 Gent, Why, twas a commandment to command the cap- 
al and all the reſt from their functions; they put forth to 
(cal: There's not a ſoldier of us all, that, in the thankſgiving 
1 fore meat, doth reliſh the petition well that prays for 
Keace, 
2 Gent, I never heard any ſoldier diſlike it, 
Lucia. 1 believe thee ; for, I think, thou never waſt where 
tace was ſaid. 
2 Gent, No? a dozen times at leaſt, 
| Gent, What? in metre? 4 


Lucia. 


14 | 
| * Shakſpeare's time. Jon xsox. 
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Duke, I thank you: Fare you well, [Exit, 


n the primers there are metrical graces, ſuch as, I ſuppoſe, were 
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Lucio. In any proportion, or in any language. BY 
1 Gent. I think, or in any religion. BY. 
Lucio, Ay | why not? Grace is grace, deſpite of all c. Mie, 
troverſy: “ As for example; Thou thyſelf art a wicked . 7 
lain, deſpite of all grace, bare 
1 Gent, Well, there went but a pair of ſheers between n: 
Lucio. I grant; as there may between the lifts and 2 0 
velvet: Thou art the liſt, | 1 G, 
1 Gent. And thou the velvet: thou art good velvet; u 2 6. 
art a three-pil'd piece, I warrant thee : I had as lief bea 16, 


of an Engliſh kerſey, as be pil'd, as thou art pil'd, fi; L. 


French velvet.* Do I ſpeak feelingly now ? B | Ge 
Lucin, I think thou doſt ; and, indeed, with moſt pan ar: full 
feeling of thy ſpeech : I will, out of thine own conteſl, Wi Lci 
learn to begin thy health; but, whilſt J live, forget to dig thin; 
aſter thee, Was mad 
1 Gert, a 
5 Preportion ſignifies meaſure z and refers to the queſtion, ut? WW , 0 
metre f WARRUR TON. | ent 
This ſpeech is improperly given to Lucio. It clearly belongs to th: AR und ſe 
ſecond Gentleman, who had heard grace „ a dozen times at leaſt,” Baro 
RTT. rad 
© Satirically inſinuating, that the eontrowerſies about grace were ſo h-. oa 
cate and endleſs, that the diſputants unſettled every thing but this, tht 7» 7 
grace was grace; which, however, in ſpite of controverſy, ſtill remanz 3 05 ö 
certain. WARN UR TON. Þ ent 
I am in doubt whether Shakſpeare's thoughts reached ſo far into eck. asu. 
ſiaſtical diſputes, Every commentator is warped a little by the tract a him 
own profe ſſion. The queſtion is, whether the ſecond gentleman eee day 
heard grace. The firſt gentleman limits the queſtion to grace in nM Uo, 
Lucio enlarges it to grace in any form or language. The firſt genden h iS. 
to go beyond him, ſays, or in any religion, which Lucio allows, b:caul: 18. ou 
nature of things is unalterable z grace is as immutably grace, as his mer wud, 
antagoniſt is a wicked wil/ain. Difference in religion cannot make 2 gk letta w 
not to be grace, a prayer not to be boly ; as nothing can make a N. 
to be a villain. This ſeems to be the meaning, ſuch as it is. Jo: hours 
7 We are both of the ſame piece, . e | G 
The jeſt about the pile of a French velvet, alludes to the loſs of ent, 
in the French diſcaſe, a very frequent topick of our author's voce ch we! 
Lucio finding that the gentleman underſtands the diſtemper ſo we!!, 1p Cent. 
mentions it ſo feelingly, promiſes to remember to drink his Lealtb, b ie. A 
forget to drink after bim. It was the opinion of Shakſpeare's time, ": 
the cup of an infected perſon was contagious, JoxNSON. =- 
The jeſt lies between the ſimilar ſound of the words pd and jus 3 
This I have elſewhere explained, under a paſſage in Henry VIII: N. Juibbl 
« Pi/Pd prieſt thou lieſts”” STEEVINðS. N ame e 
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Gent. 1 think, I have done myſelf wrong; have I not? 
| , Gent. Yes, that thou haſt ; whether thou art tainted, or 
3 Behold, behold, where madam Mitigation comes! 
have purchaſed as many diſeaſes under her roof, as come 
110— 
2 Gent, To what, I pray ? 
I Gent, Judge. 
2 Gent, To three thouſand dollars a year.“ 
I Gent. Ay, and more. 
E [ucio, A French crown more. 
Þ 1 Gent, Thou art always figuring diſeaſes in me: but thou 
Bart full of error; I am ſound. 
E Luciz, Nay, not as one would ſay, healthy; but ſo ſound, 


i things that are hollow: thy bones are hollow; 1mpiety 
Ws made a feaſt of thee, 


Enter Bawd, 


E 1 Cent, How now? Which of your hips has the moſt pro- 

Wund ſciatica ? 

E Bawd, Well, well; there's one yonder arreſted, and 

Wrry'd to priſon, was worth five thouſand of you all, 

I Gert, Who's that, I pray thee ? 

Borod. Marry, fir, that's Claudio, ſignior Claudio. 

I Cent. Claudio to priſon ! 'tis not ſo. 

Baud. Nay, but I know, tis ſo: I ſaw him arreſted ; 
him carried away; and, which is more, within theſe 

ſee days his head's to be chopped off. 

Lucio. But, after all this fooling, I would not have it ſo: 

thou ſure of this ? | 

Wawd, I am too ſure of it: and it is for getting madam 
letta with child. 

Kucio, Believe me, this may be: he promiſed to meet me 

d hours ſince; and he was ever preciſe in promiſe- keeping. 

| Gent, Beſides, you know, it draws ſomething near to the 

ch we had to ſuch a purpoſe. 

Cent. But moſt of all, agreeing with the proclamation. 

Red. Away ; let's go learn the truth of it. | 

| [ Exeunt Lu C10, and Gentlemen, 


iP Bawd, 
quibble intended between dollars and dolours, HAN MER. 


Re lame jeſt occurred before in The 7 empeſt. Jon x so N. 
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Bawd. Thus, what with the war, what with the ſeq, 0 
what with the gellows, and what with poverty, I am cufon- E 
ſhrunk, How now? what's the news with you ? weal 

Enter Clown. 1 * 

Ch. Vonder man is carried to priſon, thou 

Bawwd, Well; what has he done? 7 9 

Clo. A woman. | be . 

BRagud. But what's his offence? * 


Clo, Groping for trouts in a peculiar river.“ 
Bawd, What, is there a maid with child by him? 


C/o, No; but there's a woman with maid by him: Ve 2 
have not heard of the proclamation, have you ? y 
Bawd. What proclamation, man ? 
Clo, All houſes in the ſuburbs 4 of Vienna muſt be pluck 
down. 
Bawd. And what ſhall become of thoſe in the city! 
Clo. They ſhall ſtand for feed : they had gone down tte 
S Y . Enter 
but that a wiſe burgher put in for them. 
Bagud. But ſhall all our houſes of refort in the ſuburbs bs 
puli'd down 75 2 
| | Ci f Bear [ 
2 This may allude to the ſweating ſickneſs, of which the memory vas 7 Pro 
very freſh in the time of Shak ſpeare : but more probably to the mt ut fr 
of cure then uſed for the diſeaſes contracted in brothels. Jon x50%, | Cla 
« You are very moiſt, fir : did you feocat all this, 1 pray ? EMake 
% You have not the diſeaſe, I hope. STEEVENS. FThe w 
3 1. e. a river belonging to an individual; not public property. = 7 
4 This is ſurely too general an expreſſion, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that al 
houſes in the ſuburbs were bazwdy-bouſes. It appears too, from what! 6 Th 
bawd ſays below, But ſhall all our houſes of reſort in the ſuburd be full 
ulled down?“ that the Clown had been particular in his deſcription at d ds 
Cooke which were to be pulled down. I am therefore inclined to bet ent acco 
that we ſhould read here, al! bazwdy-bouſes, or all houſes of reſort 10.5 boy Fm 
ſuburbs. TyRwWHITT. 1 gnify p: 
5 This will be underſtood from the Scotch law of Fame: 5 tm / 
cerning hires (whores) : „ that comoun women be put at the 2 tice « 
of texwnes, queire leaſt perril of fire is.” Hence Urſu/a the pig {ſpe 
in Bartbolemewo- Fair :I, I, gameſters; mock a plain, plump; loft a It may 
of the ſuburbs, do!” FARMER. - * 
See Martial, where ſummaniana and ſubur bana are applied 6 a 
TEEVE 
The licenced houſes of reſort at Vienna are at this time all in it Liberty 


urbs, under the permiſſion of the Committee of Chaſtity, 8. V+ 
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Ch. Tothe ground, miſtreſs, 

Rawd. Why, here's a change, indeed, in the common- 

wealth ! What ſhall become of me ? 

| Cl, Come; fear not you: good counſellors lack no elients: 
thouch you change your place, you need not chan 

| your trade; I'll be your tapſter ſtill. Courage; there will 

be pity taken on you: you that have worn your eyes almoſt 

cut in the ſervice, you will be conſidered, | þ 
Bawd, What's to do here, Thomas Tapſter ? let's with- | 


| draw, 1 
F Ch, Here comes ſignior Claudio, led by the provoſt to | 
| priſon; and there's madam Juliet. [ Exeunts | 
SCENE III. 
1 * 
The ſame. j 
Euter Provoſt, CLAUDIO, Jurte, and Officers 3 Lucio, | 


and tabs Gentlemen. 


Cland, Fellow, why doſt thou ſhow me thus to the world ? 
Dear me to priſon, where I am committed, 

Prov, I do it not in evil diſpoſition, 

But from lord Angelo by ſpecial charge. 

Claud. Thus can the demi-god, Authority, 

Mate us pay down for our offence by weight.— 

Ide words of heaven ;—on whom it will, it will 

On whom it will not, ſo; yet ſtill *tis juft,® 


Lucio. 1 
The ſenſe of the whole is this: The demi gad Authority makes us pay '' 
be full penalty of our offence, and its decrees are as little to he queſtioned as the - a 
urds 1 cad en, Which pronounces its pleaſure thus, I puniſh and remit puniſh- 1 
ent according to my un uncontreulable twill 3 and yet who can ſay, what deft 
E — Make us pay docun for our offence by weight, is a fine expreſſion to 
enify paying the full penalty. The metaphor is taken from paying mo- 
ley by weight, which is always exact; not ſo by tale, on account of the 
attice of diminiſhing the ſpecies. WARBURTON» 

1\ ſpe that a line is loſt, JounsoN, 
It may be read, Me ſword of heaven 
x Thus can the demi-god Authority, 
Make us pay down for aur offence, by weight j—= 
The ſword of beaven : on whom, &c. | 


is then poetically called che ſword of beaver, which will ſpare | 
60 14 


_—— 


Milberg 
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Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whence comes thi, 
reſtraint ? 

Cland. From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty: 
As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 

So every ſcope by the immoderate uſe 

Turns to reſtraint ; Our natures do purſue, 
{Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, )“ 
A thirſty evil; and when we drink, we die, 

Lucie, If I could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an arreſt, I would 
ſend for certain of my creditors: And yet, to fay the truth, 
I had as lief have the foppery of freedom, as the morality 
of impriſonment, What's thy offence, Claudio? 

Claud. What, but to ſpeak of would offend again, 

Lucio. What is it? murder ? 

Claud. No, 

Lucis. Lechery ? 

Claud. Call it fo. 

Prov, Away, fir; you mult go, 

Claud. One word, good friend ;—Lucio, a word with 

ou, 

Lucio. A hundred, if they'll do you any good, — 

Is lechery ſo look'd after ? 
Claud, 


or puniſh, as it is commanded. The alteration is flight, being made only 
by taking a ſingle letter from the end of the word, and placing it at the 
beginning. This very ingenious and elegant emendation was ſuggeſtedto 
me by the Reverend Dr. Roberts, Provoſt of Eaton, STxEvENs. 
Notwithſtanding Dr. Roberts's ingenious conjecture, the text is cet. 
tainly right, 


whom I will have mercy,” &c, 


on whom he will have mercy,” Ke. HexNLEey. 


It ſhould be remembered, however, that the poet is here ſpeaking no! 0 


mercy, but puniſbhment, MALONE. 


Mr. Malone might have ſpared himſelf this remark, had he recoll:0:4 


that the words of St. Paul immediately following, and to which the &. 
referred, are“ and whom he will be bardeneth.”* See alſo the preccdg 
verſe. HEZNLE. 

7 To ravin was formerly uſed for eagerly or voraciouſly devouring 2 
thing: ſo in Wilſon's Epiſtle to the Earl of Leiceſter, prefixed to 2D) 
courſe upon Uſurye, 1572: 6 For theſe bee the greedie cormoraunte ww 
indeed, that ravyn up both beaſte and man,” RETRO. 

Ravin is an ancient word for pr. STEEVENS- 


[ T akes him afide, 


Authority, being abſolute in Angelo, is finely ſtyled by Chu- 
dio, the demi-g'd. To this uncontroulable power, the poet applies a pile 
ſage from St. Paul to the Romans, ch. ix. v. 15, 18, which he properly 
ſtyles, the words of bea ven: * for he ſaith to Moſes, I will have mercy 08 
And again: „ Therefore hath he mercy 
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Claud. Thus ſtands it with me: Upon a true contra, 
got poſſeſſion of Julietta's bed 18 
You know the lady; ſhe 1s faſt my wife, 
dire that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order: this we came not to, 
Only for propagation of a dower 
Remaining in the coffer of her friends :9 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
Till ime had made them for us. But it chances, 
The ſtealth of our moſt mutual entertainment, 
With character too groſs, is writ on Juliet. 

Lucii, With child, perhaps? 

Claud. Unhappily, even ſo. 
And the new deputy now for the duke. — 
Whether it be the fault and glimpſe of newneſs ;* 


Or 
I pot poſſeſſion of Fulietta's bed, &c.]J This ſpeech is ſurely too in- 


eicate to be ſpoken concerning Juliet, before her face; for ſhe appears 
d be brought in with the reſt, though ſhe has nothing to ſay, The 
on points her out as they enter; and yet, from Claudio's telling Lucio, 
bat be knows the lady, 8c. one would think ſhe was not meant to have 
jade her perſonal appearance on the ſcene, STEEVENS. 
The little ſeeming impropriety there is, will be entirely removed, by 
poſing that when Claudio ſtops to ſpeak to Lucio, the Provoſt's officers 
epart with Julietta, R1Ts0N. 
Claudio may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak to Lucio apart. Maron, 
I This fingular mode of expreſſion certainly demands ſome elucidation. 
be ſenſe appears to be this. „Me did not think it proper publickly to 
thrate our marriage; for this reaſon, that there might be no hindrance to the 
ment of Julietta's portion ⁊obich was then in the bands of ber friends; fron 
ben, therefore, wwe judged it expedient to conceal our lowe + 1 wve had gained 
* favour,” Propagation being here uſed to ſignify payment, muſt have 
* in the Italian word pagare, Edinburgh Magazine for November, 
YOU, 
| ſuppoſe the ſpeaker means —for the ſake of getting ſuch a dower as 
friends might hereafter beſtow on her, when time had reconciled them 
ber clandeſtine marriage. STEEVENS. 
Perhaps we ſhould read-only for prorogation. MALoN E. 
e Foult and glimpſe have ſo little relation to each other, that both can 
ace be right: we may read 4% tor fault ; or, perhaps, we may read, 
. Whether it. be the fault or glimpſe 
bat is, whether it be the ſeeming enormity of the action, or the glare 
de authority, Yet the ſame ſenſe follows in the next lines. 
Jonx80x. 
Fan: 
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Or whether that the body public be | Cech 
A horſe whereon the governor doth ride, When 
Who, newly 1n the ſeat, that it may know And w 


He can command, lets it ſtraight feel the ſpur : Luci 
Whether the tyranny be in his place, he lik 
Or in his eminence that fills it up, ; fort 
I ſtagger in: But this new governor pus fo 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties, oo 

eis 


Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by the wall 
So long, that nineteen zodiacks have gone round, | Can 
And none of them been worn; and, for a name, 

Now puts the drowſy and neglected act 

Freſhly on me :—'tis, ſurely, for a name. 

Lucis. I warrant, it is: and thy bead ſtands ſo tickle * or 
thy ſhoulders, that a milk-maid, if ſhe be in love, may fig 
it off. Send after the duke, and appeal to him. ; 

Claud. I have done ſo, but he's not to be found, 

I pr'ythee, Lucio, do me this kind ſervice : 
This day my ſiſter ſhould the cloiſter enter, 
And there receive her approbation :5 

Acquaint her with the danger of my ſtate ; 
Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 
To the ſtrict deputy ; bid herſelf aſſay him; 


Duke, 
Klicve | 
in pier 
theſe int 


not unco 
4d; 


J have great hope in that; for in her youth q 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs diale&,® 5 
duch Or thus: 
Fault, I apprehend, does not refer to any enormous ad done by the 9 7 
deputy, (as Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have thought, ) but to yorvneſs, The a4. 
Fault and glimpſe is the ſame as tbe faulty glimpſe. And the meaning a 
ſeems to be- M biber it be the fault of newneſs, a fault ariſing from be . ] 
mind being dazzled by a novel authority, of which the new governor bot yi n Aſks © 
bad only a glimpſe,—bas yet taken only a baſly ſurvey; or hither, & 6% 
Shakſpeare has many ſimilar expreſſions. MALoNE. Proms 1 
3 The Duke, in the ſcene immediately following, ſays: cle; , 
Which for theſe fourteen years we have let ſlip, Tit0Bal! px 
+ 1. e. tickliſh, This word is frequently uſed by our old draus Fn 
authors. STEEVENS. | WH ; 
S i. e. enter on her probation, or nos ĩciate. So again, in this * "iy 
&« [, in probation of a ſiſterhood,” MaLoNE. Sr 
6 I can ſcarcely tell what ſigniſication to give to the word prove- Ii Ticketack 
primitive and tranſlated ſenſes are well known. The author my BY. e 
prone dialect, mean a dialect which men are prone to regard, or a des 1 link a 


natural and unforced, as thoſe actions ſeem to which we are prone e that com 
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eh as moves men; beſide, ſhe hath proſperous art 
Wren ſhe will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 
and well ſhe can perſuade, 

Lucio, I pray, the may: as well for the encouragement of 
like, which elſe would ſtand unter grievous impoſition 1 
i for the enjoying of thy life, who I would be ſorry ſhould be 
thus fooliſhly loſt at a game of tick-tack,* I'll to her, 
Claud. I thank you, good friend Lucio. 

[1ciz, Within two hours, | 
(Claud. Come, officer, away. [ Excunt, 
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SCENE IV. 
A Monaſtery, 


Enter Doxe, and Friar Thomas. 


Dube. No; holy father; throw away that thought ; 
klicve not that the dribbling dart of love 
a pierce a complete boſom :9 why I deſire thee 


To 


heſe interpretations is ſufficiently ſtrained ; but ſuch diſtortion of words 
ot uncommon in our author. For the ſake of an eaſier ſenſe we may 
10 

wi ber youth 

There is a pow'r, and ſpeechleſs dialect, 

Such as moves men 
Or thus: 

There is a prompt and ſpeechleſs dialect. JonnsoN. 
Fre, perhaps, may ſtand for humble, as a prone poſture is a poſture of 
Fication, Sir V. D' Awenant, in hisalteration of the play changes prone 
ect. J mention ſome of his variations, to ſhew that what appear 
culties to us, were difficulties to him, who, living nearer the time of 
lzare, might be ſuppoſed to have underſtood his language more 
Mately, STEEVENS. 
E mg, | believe, is uſed here for prompt, Significant, expreſſive (though 
<«u21s), as in our author's Rape of Lucrece it means ardent, beadftrong, 
king forward to its object: 
O that prone luſt ſhould tain ſo pure a bed!“ 
lonce thought it ſhould be inguiſition, but the preſent reading is pro- 
sat. The crime would be under grievous penalties impoſed. 
| a Jon NsON. 
Tel. tack is a game at tables. Jouer au ttic - trac,“ is uſed in French . 
anton ſenſe. MALON E. 8 

bink not that a breaſt campleatly armed can be pierced by the dart of 

dat comes flutterirg Without fee . JOHNSON» 


4.32 MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
'To give me ſecret harbour, hath a purpoſe 


More grave and wrinkled than the aims and ends — 
Of burning youth. 1 ; 
Fri. May your grace ſpeak of it? 6 Mi 
Duke. My holy fir, none better knows than you 70 | 
How I have ever lov'd the life remoy'd ;* 1 
And held in idle > we” to haunt aſſemblies, Nos 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery ® keeps.“ ** 
I have deliver'd to lord Angelo The 
(A man of ſtricture, and firm abſtinence, ), Coe 
My abſolute power and place here in Vienna, ' 
And he ſuppoſes me travell'd to Poland; Tor 
For ſo I have ftrew'd it in the common ear, And 
And ſo it is receiv'd: Now, pious fir, Tha: 
You will demand of me, why 1 do this? D 
Fri. Gladly, my lord, sich! 
Duke. We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, Tur 
(The needful bits and curbs for head-ftrong ſteeds, ) "ny 
Which for theſe fourteen years we have let ſleep ; Whe: 
| Nyen And 
> 1. e. a life of retirement, a life remote, or removed, from the buſte ! hay 
the world. STEEVENS. LW! 
3 Bravery, in the preſent inſtance, ſignifies ſorwy dreſs, STP ExEx. A wy 
4 i, e. dwells, refides. In this ſenſe it is ſtill uſed at Cambridge, where nd 
the ſtudents and fellows, referring to their collegiate apartments, uu Jo de 
ſay they keep, i. e. reſide there. Rx D. 
S Strifture makes no ſenſe in this place, We ſhould read: 
A man of ſtrict ure and firm abſtinence. 
i. e. a man of the exateft conduct, and practiſed in the ſubdun! of rote 
paſſions, Ure is an old word for uſe, praQtiſe : fo enur'd, hob tu to, It is th 
V ARBURTON on.; 
Stricture may eaſily be uſed for ſftrictneſ:; ure is indeed an old word, i! Mr. 
T think, always applied to things, never to perſons. Jour 50%, ©Orrefy 
© In the copies, necelFis 
The needful bits and curbs for head-ftrong weeds, bid ft 
There is no manner of analogy or conſonance in the metaphors here : 274 The- 
though the copies agree, I do not think the author would have tg r 
bits and curbs for weeds, On the other hand, nothing can be more prope! 1 76.1 
than to compare perſons of unbridled licentiozſneſs to headitrong /## i 4 Th 
in this view, brid/ing the paſſions has been a phraſe adopted »y u Wd» 
poets. THroBALD. SY 
7 For fourteen I have made no ſcruple to replace nineteen, The te 179 


will be obvious to him who recollects what the Duke [ Claudio) has {2.0 1 


foregoing ſcene. I have altered the odd phraſe f , (44 hh 
6 
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3 
hren like an o'er-grown lion in a cave, 
That goes not out to prey: Now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threat'ning twigs of birch, 
Only to ſtick it in their children's fight, 
For terror, not to uſe; in time the rod 
Becomes more mock'd, than fear'd : ſo our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead; 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe ; 
The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum, 
Fri. It reſted in your grace 
To unlooſe this tied- up juſtice, when you pleas' d: 
And it in you more dreadful would have ſcem'd, 
| Than in Jord Angelo, 
| Duke, J do fear, too dreadful ; 
Sith? 'twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
would be my tyranny to ſtrike, and gall them, 
| For what I bid them do: For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. Therefore, indeed, my father, 
| | have on Angelo impos'd the office; 
| Who may, in the ambuſh of my name, ſtrike home, 
And yet my nature never in the fight, 
Todo it ander: And to behold his ſway, 


I wil', 
ſon that follows, of a lion in his cave 
teing the laws fleep, adds a particular 

ted, and accords too exactly with the ſimile. 
It is the ractaphor too, that our author ſcems fond of uſing v pon this occa- 
Long in ſeveral other parts of this play. Tn EORAL db. 
| Mr, Theobald altered fourteen to nineteen, to make the Duke's account 
| Orrefpond with a ſpeech of Claudio's in a former ſcene, but without 
| | cellity, Claudia zviuld naturally reprcſent the per ud during ⁊ubich the lux 
174 "vt been put in practice, greater than it really was, MALONEs 
Theobald's correction is miſplaced. If any correction is really neceſſory, 
D auld have been made where Claudio, in a foregoing ſcene, ſays nine- 
„rs. Ian ditpoſed to take the Duke's words, WHALLEY-. 

This alluſion was borrowed from an ancient print, entitled The d 
ade dozun, where an infant is thus employed. STE&EvVENS» 
9 be | l. e, ſince, STEEVENS, 

19 47 it flander:] The text ttood x 

So d in flander ; 


F &@ * 


propnety to the thing repre 


81 | r { dQ * . E ! } 
bones Hanmer has very well corrected it thus ? 
| 10 49 IT flanger 8 


I, * Ye 
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Iwill, as 'twere a brother of your order, 


Viſit both prince and people: therefore, I pr'ythee, | u. 
Supply me with the habit, and inſtruct me | 05 


How I may formally in perſon bear me 


Like a true friar. More reaſons for this action, 5 
At our more leiſure ſhall I render you; 0 
Only, this one: — Lord Angelo is preciſe; 10 
Stands at a guard 4 with envy ; ſcarce confeſſes e 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite | 7 
Is more to bread than ſtone : Hence ſhall we ſee, F 
If power change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be, Tau 
SCENE V. 75 
: Proc 
A Numery, b, 
n 
Euter Is ABELLA and FRANCISCA, ru 
Lab. And have you nuns no further privileges? F la 
Fran, Are not theſe large enough ? WT he x 
[/ab. Yes, truly : 1 ſpeak not as deſiring more | I amt 
But rather wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint 87... 
Upon the ſiſter-hood, the votariſts of ſaint Clare. Not to 
Lucio. Ho! Peace be in this place! n V... 
Lab. Who's that which cab £--; 
Fran. It is a man's voice: Gentle Isabella, e cho: 
| ee han 
La. 
Yet pethapꝛ leſs alteration might have produced the true reading: S 7... 
And yet my nature never, in the ſight, 715 
. * would 
So deing ſlandered : ;\ 3 
And yet my nature never ſuffer ſlander, by doing any open acts of , ith ma 
Jon; 3 
The old text ſtood, - Do n. 
in the Ag be Perhaps 
To do in ſlander ; —— WE: mk , 
Hanmer's emendation is ſupported by a paſſage in King ery was * argue, 
& Do me no ſlander, Douglas, I dare fight.” STI EN Mr, Rit{ 
Fight ſeems to be countenanced by the words ambuſþ and ile. $ 
was introduced by Mr, Pope. MaLonse. ; x: 
3 The ſenſe of the paſſage (as Mr. Henl:y obſervcs) is— H. AI 
demean myſcif, ſo as to ſupport the character I have aſſumed. Ss CE 
4 Stands on terms of defiance. JOHNSON, , „ | 
This rather means, to ſtand cautioufly on his defence, than on t Tic 0. 


defiance, M. Maso. 
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Turn you the key, and know his buſineſs of him; 
You may, I may not; you are yet unſworn: 

When you have vow'd, you mult not ſpeak with men, 
But in the preſence of the prioreſs: 

Then, if you ſpeak, you muſt not ſhow your face z 
Or, if you ſhow your face, you muſt not ſpeak, 

He calls again; I pray you, anſwer him. 


[Exit FRANCISCAg 
Jab. Peace and proſperity ! Who is't that calls? 


Enter Lucio. 


Lucio. Hail, virgin, if you be; as thoſe cheek-roſey 


Proclaim you are no leſs! Can yon fo ſtead me, 
As bring me to the ſight of Ifabella, 

EA novice of this place, and the fair ſiſter 

Elo her unhappy brother Claudio? 


lſab. Why her unhappy brother? let me aſt ; 


WThe rather, for I now muſt make you know 
an that Iſabella, and his ſiſter. 


Lacis. Gentle and fair, your brother kindly greets you: 


Nor to be weary with you, he's in priſon, 


ab. Woe me! for what? 

LL. For that, which, if myſ-If might be his judge, 
WH: thould receive his puniſhment in thanks: 

ie hath got his friend with child, 

Lal. Sir, make me not your ſtory,” 


Lnci, It is true. 


WI would not —though 'tis my familiar fin 
Nich maids to ſeem the lapwing,” and to jeſt, 


1q 2 Tongue 
Do rot, by deceiving me, make me a ſukject for a tale. Jou xsox. 
Perhaps only, Do not divert yourſelf ævitb me as you would with a ſtory, do 


We make me the ſubject of your drama. Benedick talks of becoming 
Fo gument of his own ſcorn, STEEVENS. 
I. Ricfon explains this paſſage, „ do not make a 10% of mes"? 


M A RryDy. 


„ ©, Be affured, I would not mock you. So atterwards ; co not 

p '1, e. Do not ſuppoſe that 1 would mock you. MALONE. 

n 2atilaed with the fenſe affordes by the cid punctuation, 

4 W Tic 0195 WP b 25 2 : STEEVENS, 

-"_—_ dor q editor's note on this paſſage is in theſe words; The /ap- 
| * 


eve 1 + * 


. 
Z . — — 


—— — emo 


— * 
— - a 
„ — 
— 


— 


— 


— 
- 
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Tongue far from heart, — play with all virgins ſo : 
J hold you as a thing enſky'd, and ſainted; 
By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit ; 
And to be talk'd with in ſincerity, 
As with a ſaint. 
1/ab, You do blaſpheme the good, in mocking me, 
Lucio, Do not believe it. Fewneſs and truth,® tis thus: 
Your brother and his lover 9 have embrac'd: 
As thoſe that feed grow full; as bloſſoming time, 
That from the ſecdneſs the bare fallow brings 


To 


evirgs Hy, vit h ſceming ſright and anxiety, far from their neſs, to dur 
thoſe who ſerk their young. And do not all other birds do the ſame ? hut 
what has this to do with the infidelity of a general lover, to whom this 
bird is compared? It is another quality of che lapwing that is here add 
to, Viz. its perpetually flying ſo low and ſo near the paſſenget, that he 
thinks he has it, and then is ſuddenly gone again. 'Lhis made it a pro- 
verbial expreſſion to fignify a lover's falſhood: and it ſeems to be a very 
old one; for Chaucer, in his Pl/aoman's Tale, ſays ; 


46 — And arg, that well conith lie.” WARBURTON, 


The modern editors have not taken in the whole ſimilitude here: the 
have taken notice of the lightneſs of a ſpark's behaviour to his miftrel 
and compared it to the /apwwing's hovering and fluttering as it flies, But 
the chief, of which no notice is taken, is, — “ and to jo.“ (5 
Ray's Proverbs) e The lapæbixg cries, tongue far from heart." i. e. not 
fartheſt from the neſt, i. e. She is, as Shakſpeare has it here, — Tang 
far frem beurt. The farther ſhe is from her neſt, where her heat! 
with her young ones, ſhe is the louder, or perhaps all tongue.“ SMik 


und fo 
B j. e. in fetu words, and thoſe true ones. In ferv, is many tine! he 
thus uſed by Shakſpeare, STEEVENS. | alef 
4 . . * . 4 8 ' 
9 i. e. his miſtreſs ; leder, in our author's time, being applied to fi o pott 
female as well as the male ſex. MALoNE. | F 50 ( 
2 As the ſentence now ſtands, it is apparently ungrammatical, I uſt 
At bloſſoming time, &C. Hg 
That is, As they that feed grow full, ſo ber womb now at bloſſoming i 6 
at that time through which the ſeed tine proceeds to the barweſt, her wn | To 3. 
ſhows what has been doing. Lucio ludicrouſly calls pregnancy bfr Pda, 
tine, the time when fruit is promiſed, though not yet ripe. n 15 
Inſtead of that, we may read-—d:th; and, inſtead of bringt, 9 1 ich 
Feixen is plenty. Treming fixen, is abundant produce. STEFV5N% , 9 in 
The paſſage ſeems to me to require no amendment; and the mem 3 
of it is this: As bloſſoming time proves the good tillage of the farms 5 hat 
ſo the fertility of her womb expreſſes Claudio's full tilth and _— es 
8 > ty » are rormes F 
By blefoming time is meant, the time when the cars of corn my e 7 The. 
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To teeming foiſon ; even ſo her plenteous womb 
Expteſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry, 
Hab. Some one with child by him? My cor fin Juli:t 2? 
Lucio, Is ſhe your coufin ? 
l/ab. Adoptedly ; as ſchool-maids change their names, 
By vain though apt affection. 


Lucio. dhe it is. 
Jab. O, let him marry her! 
Lucio. This is the point, 


The duke 1s very ſtrangely gone from hence ; 
Bore many gentlemen, myſelf being one, 

In hand, and hope of action: 3 but we do leara 
By thoſe that know the very nerves of ſtate, 


His givings out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true meant deſign. Upon his place, 


And with full line + of his authority, 
Gorerns lord Angelo; a man, whoſe blog 
s very ſnow-broti ; one who never feet; 
ne wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe; 
But doth rebate aad blunt his natural edge 
(With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt, 
e (to give fear to uſe 5 and liberty, 
Which have, for long, run by the hideous law, 7 
is mice by lions, ) hath pick'd out an act, 
lader whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
alls into forfeit ; he arreſts him on it; 
\nd follows cloſe the rigour of the ſtatute, 
0 make him-an example : all hope is gone, 
/nleſs you have the grace © by your fair prayer 
Lo ſoften Angelo: and that's my pith 


Pf buſineſs ? *twixt you and your poor brother. 
| 3 Lab. 


To bear in band is a common phraſe for to keep in expctation and 
erdance; but we ſhould read ; 

. 8 wich hope of ation, JOHNSON» 

« Vith full extent, with the whole length. Jon x so. 

lo iatimidate «ſe, that is, practices long countenanced by cuſtam. 
113 Jon so. 
ais, the acceptableneſs, the power of gaining favour. So, when 
makes her ſuit, the provoſt ſays : 

| „Heaven give thee moving graces “ JounsoN. 

he inmoſt part, the main of my meſſage. JonNSO&. 
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1/ab, Doth he ſo ſeck his liſe ? 

Licio, Has cenſur'd him“ 
Already; and, as I hear, the provoſt hath 
A warrant for his execution. 

I/ab. Alas! what poor ability's in me 


To do him good ? _ 
Lucio. Aſſay the power you have. 
T/ab. My power! Alas! I doubt, 4, 
Lucio. Our doubts are traitors, Wo 
And make us loſe the good we oft might win, rey 
By fearing to attempt : Go to lord Angelo, Theil 
And let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, Pr 
Men give like gods; bat when they weep and knee!, | Jet u 
All their petitions are as freely theirs 9 Than 
As they themſelves would owe them. 117708 
T/ao, 1'!l fee what I can do. Let bi 
Lucio. But, ſpecdily. ho 
{/ab, Iwill about it ſtraight; 19 
No longer ſtay ing but to give the mother 3 "x 


Notice of my aitlair, I humbly thank you: 

Commend me to my brother: ſoon at night 

I'll ſend him certain word of my ſucceſs, 
Lucio, I take my leave of you. 


Ur tha 
Could 

Vhethi 
I'd 1 


Lab. Good fir, adieu. CN a " 

Ag, 

$ i. e. ſentenced him. STEEVENS» inothe 

We ſhould read, 1 think, He has cenſured bim, &c. In the Ms, of out The jur 

author's time, and tr-quently in the printed copy of theſe plays, % £4 bay: ir 
when intended to be contracted, is written—b'as, Hence probaby tins ail 

miitake here. Maloxx. ; Tultier 

9 All their requeſts are as freely granted to them, are grantee t 

as full and beneficial a manner, as they themſelves could wich. The wy 4A p. 

tor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads as truly theils; whichghas berg kf: ys 

tollowed in all the ſubſequent copies. MALONE. „ A crow: 

2 To erbe, ſigniſies in this place, as in many others, to Re LA pricy: 

Kc mover,” | 

3 The abbeſs, or prioreſs, Jon Ns. The na 

: Called in 

. To fe. 

* 

5 Pig t 

AC 7 d active 


To 2 


ACT MH SUOLENS 1 
A Hall in AN ELO's Houle. 


Tv AxGELO, Escalvus, a Juſtice, Provoſt,“ Officers, aud 
ether Attendants, 


ie. We mult not make a ſcare-crow of the law, 

ting it up to fear the birds of prey, 

Andlet it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it 

Their perch, and not their terror. 

Eleal. Ay, but yet 

Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 

Than fall, and bruiſe to death: “ Alas! this gent!emar: 
Whom I would ſave, had a moſt noble father. 

Let but your honour know,? 

hom] believe to be moſt trait in virtue,) 
bat, in the working of your own adections, | 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiſhing, 
Ur that the reſolute acting of your blood 

Could have attain'd the effect of your own purpoſe, 
\hether you had not ſometime in your life 

rd in this point which now you cenſure him, 
Ind pull'd the law upon you. 
rg. *Tis one thing to be tempted, Eſcalus, 
pnother thing to fall. I not deny, 
Ihe jury, paſſing on the priſoner's life, 

lay, in the ſworn twelve, have a thief or two 
pultier than him they try: What's open made to juſtice, 


4 That 


A Provoſt martial, Muaſpieu explains, © Prevoſt des mareſchaux 
Frfectus rerum capitalium, Prætor rerum capitalium.“ RERED. 
Afueeſ is generally the executioner of an army. STEEVENS. 
£4 prifon for military offenders is at this day, in ſome places, called the 
pt, MaLoNg, 
Le rv here, is not a military F cer, but a kind of ſheriff or gaoler, 
ccd in foreign countries. Douck. 
. To fear is to a rights 0 terrify. STEEVENS. 

| ſhould rather read fell, i. e. ſtrike down, WARBURTON, 
4 13 the old reading, and the true one. Shakſpeare has uſed the ſame 
1 ure in The Comedy of Errors. STEEVENS, 
emo is here to examine, to take cogniſance, Jon x so. 


y 
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That juſtice ſeizes, What know the laws, 

That thieves do paſs on thieves ? ® *Tis very pregnant, 

'The jewel that we find, we ſtoop and take it, 

Becauſe we ſee it; but what we do not ſee, 

We tread upon, and never think of it, 

You may not ſo extenuate his offence, 

For I have had? ſuch faults ; but rather tell me, 

When 1, that cenſure him, do ſo offend, 

Let mine own judgement pattern out my death, 

And nothing come in partial, Sir, he muſt die. 
EJcal, Be it as your wiſdom will. 


— — 


—— — —— ꝗ—— . 
. "= 


” - * A read - . - — — — 
mg _— - — 
— — — — — — — . :?)à½)f; - oo SIG 33 * 


Any. Where 1s the provoſt - 
Prov, Here, if it like your honour. l 
Aug. See that Claudio SM 
Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : SW 
| Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar'd ; the 
| For that's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. Exit Provot, ett 
Ejca!, Well, heaven forgive him! and forgive us all! = 
Some rife by fin. and ſome by virtue fall: Ele: 
Some run from brakes of vice, and anſwer none ; Wor 
And ſome condemned for a fault alone. A 
E Ade! boi 
s How can the adminiſtrators of the laws take cognizance of what! 5 
have juſt mentioned? How can they know, whether the jury men wis 7 
decide on the life or death of thieves be themſelves as criminal as thole | 
whom they try? To paſs on is aforenſck term, MaLoNs. 2 
9 *Tis plain that we muſt act with bad as with gocd 3 we puniſh th? | 
faults, as we take the advantages that lie in our way, and What We de 00; F 
ſce we cannot note, JUN SON. 8 
2 That is, becauſe, by reaſcn that | have had ſuch faults, Joux son. 25 
Same riſe, &c. | I his line is in the firſt folio printed in Italics 4 8 
quotation. All the folios read in the next line: [= 
Same run from brakes of ice, and anſeger none. JOHNSON, = 
The old reading is, perhaps, the true one, and may mean, {me 20 S 
away ſtem danger, and flay to anſwer none of their faults, 406 {# «bers 5% fy 
condemned only on account of a ſingle frailty. a 
If this be the true reading, it ſhould be printed: 
Same run from breaks [i. e. fractures] of icr, &c. 8 I: eonß 
Since I ſuggeſted this, 1 have found reaſon to change my opinion. | Wood w 
brake anciently meant not only a arp bit, a ſnaffle, but ally the enz ond, ;j. 
with which farriers confined the legs of ſuch unruly horſes as wou machin, 
otherwiſe ſubmit themſelves to be ſhod, or to have a cruel operation e ters, , 
f,rmed on them. This, in ſame places, is ſtill called a ſmith's 079%. | Wnnot « 


** * 
U 
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Euter El. now, FRorh, Clown, Officers, &c. 


Eib. Come, bring them away: if theſe be good people in 
zcommon-weal, that do nothing hut uſe their abuſes in com- 


444 


1 . 
mon houſes, I know no law : bring them away, 
Us Ang, | 
this laſt ſenſe, Ben Jonſon uſes the word in his Underzvo:ds. And, for | 


the former ſenſe, ſee The Silent Woman, Act IV. 1 
I likewiſe find from Holinſhed, p. 670, that the brate was an engine of | 
torture. “ The ſaid Hawkins was caſt into the Tower, and at length | 
brought to the brake, called the Duke of Exceſter's daughter, by means of 

which pain he ſhewed many things,“ &c. 

« When the Dukes of Excter and Suffolk (ſays BlackRone, in his 
Ummentaries, Vol. IV. chap. xxv. p. 320, 321,) and other miniſters ot 1 
Hen, VI. had laid a deſign to introduce the civil law into this kingdom 4 
the rule of government, for a beginning thereof they erected a rack for | | 
torture; which was called in derifion the Duke of Exetcr's Daughter, 1 
and till remains in the Tower of London, where it was occahonally ufed | 
25an engine of ſtate, not of law, more than once in the reign of Que £11 | 
Elizabeth.“ See Coke's Inſtit. 35. Barrington, 69, 385. and Fuller's '4 
Worthies, p 317- | 

A part ot this horrid engine till remains in the Tower, and the fol | 
l lowing is the figure of it: | | 
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| |: confifts of a ſtrong iron frame about ix feet long, with three rollers of 
ben it. The middle one of theſe, which has iron teeth at each 
TY Co nes by two ftops of iron, and was, probably, that part of the 
mg whic : uſpended the powers of the reſt, when the unhappy ſut- 

rer was ſufhciently- ſtrained by the cords, &c. to begin conf-fion. I 


K. i inn + . a . * . o o | 
. mot conclude this account of it without confeſſing my obligation to 


Charles Frederick, who politely eonde ſcended to direct my enquiri-s, 


Whit : 
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Ang. How now, fir! What's your name? and what's de 
matter ? | ab 
El6. If it pleaſe your honour, I am the poor duke's cor. oy 
ſable, and my name 1s Elbow ; I do lean upon juſtice, fr, wal 
and do bring in here before your good honour two notorious : 
benefactors. . E 
Ang. Benefactors? Well; what benefactors are they ? a i bone 
they not malefaQors ? E 
EA. If it pleaſe your honour, I know not well what they £ 
are : but preciſe villains they are, that I am ſure of; and bY 
void of all profanation in the world, that good chriſtian x 
ought to have. In 
Eſcal. This comes off well ;4 here's a wiſe officer. g 3h 
Ang. Go to: What quality are they of? Elbow is 50 25 
name ? Why doſt thou not ſpeak, Elbow ? 5 4 
C/o, He cannot, fir ; he's out at elbow, A 
Ang. What are you, fir ? _ 
. 
* » . : 22 
while his high command rendered eveiꝝ part of the Tower atceſide e 7, 
my reſearches. | BD 7 
I have fince obſerved that, in Fox't Martyrs, edit. 1596, p. 183% :n Wa PIt in 
is a repreſentation of the ſame kind. It ſhould not, however, be difen- | Cho, 
bled, that yet a plainer meaning may be deduced from the ſam: wii E/. 
By brakes of vice may be meant a collection, a number, a zLicket of vices. an, p 
ST Ex v1 : 
The words—anſewer none (that is, make no co ion of guil:) ,, 67% 
ſhew that brake of vice here means the engine of torture. The ſame ws 440, 
of gueftion is again referred to in AR V: EY Ou 
« To the rackwith him: we'll touze you joint by joint, ut ta o 
4% But we will know this purpoſe.” Pit we 
The name of brake of vice, appears to have been given this macht 
from its reſemblance to that uſed to ſubdue vicious horſes, HENLEY. TR 
4 This is nimbly ſpoken; this is volubly uttered, JonnsoN. _» his 
The ſame phraſe is employed in Timon of Athens, and elfe 43 
in the preſent inſtance it is uſed ironically, The meaning 9 6 5 1 
ſeriouſly applied to ſpeech, is — This is well delivered, this ta, 5 3 " Hed 
told STFEvVENS. a Merry 
5 Says Angelo to the conſtable, 4% He cannot, fir, (quoth th (= , &c 
he's cut at elb:wy.?? I know not whether this quibble be generay 9 Here 
Rood : he is out at the word e/boxw, and out at the elbow of his 2 * aecuſeg 
Conſtable, in his account of maſter Froth and the Clown, has [Ru Parity of 
the Purithns, who were very zealous againſt the ſtage about tha bg tb. 
«« Preciſe villains they are, that I am ſure of; and void of all prof: Herveg 


i the world, that good Chriſtians ought to have.“ FARME?» 
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EIB. He fir? a tapſter, fir ; parcel-bawd ; © one that ſerves 


| 2 bad woman; whoſe houſe, fir, was, as they ſay, 3 
down in the ſuburbs; and now ſhe profeſſes a hot 
which, I think, is a very ill houſe too, 


ouſe,? 


Eſcal. How know you that ? 
Elb. My wife, fir, whom I deteſt * before heaven and your 


honour, — 


Eſcal, How! thy wife ? 
Elb, Ay, fir; whom, I thank heaven, is an honeſt 


woman; — 


Eſcal. Doſt thou deteſt her therefore? 
Eb. I ſay, fir, I will deteſt myſelf alſo, as well as ſhe, that 


(ili houſe, if it be not a bawd's houſe, it is pity of her lite, 
for it is a naughty houſe. 


Eſcal. How doft thou know that, conſtable ? 
Elb, Marry, fir, by my wife; who, if ſhe had been a wo- 
man cardinally given, might have been accuſed 1n fornica- 


uon, adultery, and all unele anlineſs there. 


Eee! By the woman's means? 

Elb. Ay, fir, by miſtreſs Overdone's means: 9 but as ſhe 
l in his face, ſo ſhe dety'd him. 
C. Sir, if it pleaſe your honour, this is not ſo. 

Eb. Prove i it before theſe varlets here, thou honourable 
Dan, prove it. 

el, Do you hear how he miſplaces ? [To ANGELO. 
. Sir, ſhe came in great with child; and longing (ſav- 
1 g your honour's reverence,) for ſtew'd prunes ; * lir, we had 

But tu o in the houſe, which at that very diſtant time ſtood, 
1 it were, in a fruit-diſh, a diſh of ſome three-pence; your 
; Us | honours 


| This we ſhouid now expreſs by Hyipg, be is half-tapſter, half- bawd. 
3 Jon NSON» 
t ' Abvt-bouſe is an Engliſh name for a bagrio, Jonn SON. 


. ſigned to ſay proteſt. Mrs, Quick!y makes the ſame blunder in 


FF 
ok &c, STEEVENC. 


Here ſeems to have been ſome mention made of Froth, who was to 
5 culed, and ſome words therefore may have been loit , unte the irre. 


4 1 of the narrative may be better imputed to the ig norance of the 
Joux so. 


* Stewed prunes were to be found in every brothel. STE ZVINS. 


Merry Wie of Wind r, AQ I. ſc. 1. But I dee, an honelt 
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honours have ſeen ſuch diſhes ; they are not China diſc 
but very good diſhes, 


Eſcal. Go to, go to; no matter for the diſh, ſir. Fr 
Clo. No, indeed, fir, not of a pin; you are therein in the WW for 
right: but, to the point: As I ſay, this miſtreſs Elbow, WF C/ 
being, as I ſay, with child, and being great belly'd, and lone. Au 
ing, as I ſaid, for prunes ; and having but two in the iſh, Whei 
as I ſaid, maſter Froth here, this very man, having eaten the And 
reſt, as I ſaid, and, as I ſay, paying for them very honellly;,= Hopi 
for, as you know, maſter Froth, I could not give you thre E/, 
pence again, | | 
Froth. No, indeed, | Now, 
Clo. Very well: you being then, if you be rememberd, more 
cracking the ſtones of the foreſaid prunes, Cl: 
Frath. Ay, ſo] did, indeed. Ei. 
Cho, Why, very well : I telling you then, if you be u. Vite. 
member d, that ſuch a one, and ſuch a one, were pait cure of WF C 
the thing you wot of, unleſs they kept very good dict, as | BF £/: 
told you; E Cl 
Froth, All this 1s true, Good 
Clo. Why, very well then. F purpo 
Eſcal. Come, you are a tedious fool: to the purpoſe,- Ec 
What was done to Elbow's wife, that he hath cauſe to con- WF (% 
plain of ? Come me to what was done to her. | E/c 
Clo, Sir, your honour cannot come to that yet, 0 
E/cal, No, fir, nor I mean it not. E 


Cla. Sir, but you ſhall come to it, by your honour's le, </ 
And, | befeech you, look into maſter Froth here, fir ; a h ing 
of fourſcore pound a year; whoſe father died at Hallowms WW about 
— Was't not at Hallowmas, matter Froth ? pany h 

Frath, Allhollond eve, = E 

Cl, Why, very well; I hope here be truths: He, , “ 
ſitting, as I ſay, in a lower chair,“ ſir;—'twas in the Baß wet, 


F Tom 

A Chinadiſh, in the age of Shakſpeare, muſt have been ſuch C/ 
common thing, that the Ciown's exemption of it, as no utenſil in 3 | than a 
mon brothel, is a ſtriking circuraſtance in his abſurd and tayt0log!en wn j 
pohhtion. STEEVENS. ume 


+ Every houſe had formerly, among its other furniture, what a | 
called—a le chair, deſigned tor the eaſe of ſick people, and, occa(10nal | ma! 
occupied by lazy ones. Of theſe conveniencies I have ſeen wa 


tb ugh, perhaps, at prefers they em wholly diſuſed, STEEVERNS 5 20, 
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„/ Grapes, where, indeed, you have a delight to fit ; Have 
cu not; | 
” Froth, I have ſo; becauſe it is an open room, and good 
ſor winter. 
Ch. Why, very well then; I hope here be truths, 
Ang. This will laſt out a night in Ruſſia, 
When nights are longeſt there: I'll take my leave, 
And leave you to the hearing of the cauſe ; 
Hoping, you'll find good cauſe to whip them all. 
Lal. I think no leſs : Good morrow to your lordſhip, 
[ Exit ANGELO, 
Now, fir, come on: What was done to Elbow's wife, once 
more ? 
Ch. Once, fir? there was nothing done to her once. 
Elb. TI beſeech you, fir, aſk him what this man did to my 
viſe. 
Ch. I beſeech your honour, aſk me. 
| Leal. Well, fir; What did this gentleman to her? 
Ch. I beſeech you, fir, look in this gentleman's face. 
Good maſter Froth, look upon his honour ; tis for a good 
E purpoſe : Doth your honour mark his face? 
Fal. Ay, fir, very well. 
. Ch, Nay, I beſeech you, mark it well. 
Eſcal. Well, I do ſo. 
Ch. Doth your honour ſee any harm in his face? 
| Eſcal, Why, no. 
C. I'll bg ſuppoſed 5 upon a book, his face is the worſt 
thing about him: Good then; if his face be the worſt thin 
about him, how could maſter Froth do the conſtable's wife 
any harm? I would know that your honour, _. 
Eſcal. He's in the right : Conſtable what ſay you to it? 
| £6, Firſt, an it like you, the houſe is a reſpected houſe; 
nent, this is a reſpected fellow; and his miſtreſs is a reſpected 


woman. 


Clo, By this hand, ſir, his wife is a more reſpected perſon 
than any of us all. 
E. Varlet, thou lieſt; th u lieſt, wicked varlet : the 


Iime is yet to come, that ſhe was ever reſpected with man, 
voman, or child, 


Cle, 


| * He means depoſed, MALoxz, 


. 
, - —— * — 
* —— ox 
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Ch, Sir, ſhe was reſpected with him before he married 


with her, Ch 
Ejeal, Which is the wiſer here? Juſtice or Iniquity ?%. Eee 
Is this true? Ch 
Elb. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet ! O thou wicked Han- 2 
nibal! 7 I reſpected with her, before I was married to her! F. 
will dr 


If ever I was reſpected with ber, or ſhe with me, let not 
your worſhip think me the poor duke's officer :;—Proye this, you go 


thou wicked Hannibal, or I'll have mine action of battery on Fr * 
thee. come 1 
Eſcal. If he took you a box o' the ear, you might bare Ejca 
your action of ſlander too. [Exit 
Elb. Marry, I thank your worſhip for it: Wh: bt hats 
your worſhip's pleaſure I ſhould do with this wicked caitif? Ci, 
Eſcal. Truly, officer, becauſe he hath ſome offences in him, E/ca 
that thou wouldſt diſcover if thou couldſt, let him contince Ci, 
in his courſes, till thou know'ſt what they are. * 
240. Marry, 1 thank your worſhip for it :—Thou feet, ("nf 
thou wicked varlet now, what's come upon thee ; thou art o | N K. 
continue now, thou varlet; thou art to continue.“ | 1 
E al. Where were you born, friend ? [To Far. Wi © 
Froth. Here in Vienna, fir. 7 Py 
Eſcal. Are vou of fourſcore pounds a year ? ( wo : 
Freth, Ves, and't pleaſe you, fir. | . 
E/cal. So. - What trade are you of, fir ? Z. 0 the Clown, py | 
C/o, & tapſter; a poor widow's tapſter. F A n 
Ejcal. Your miſtreſs's name? F W 57 1 
C!, 
© Theſe were, I ſuppoſe, two perſonages well known to the audience Wi 
by their frequent appearance in the old moralities. The words, therefor, s Dy; 
at that time produced a combination of ideas, which they have now lot, WW bznifies 7 
: on NSONs b execution 
Tuftice or Iniquity “] i. e. The conſtable or the fool. (abs calls th ne ms; 
latter Jniquity, in allufion to the old Vice, a familiar character, in ie at Hh n 
cient moralities and dumb-ſhews. Juſtice may have a fim, losen 3 Harri 
which I am unable to explain. Iniquitie is one of the perſonages in tie Wil. A 
« Worthy interlude of Kynge Darius,“ 4to. bl. I. no date. And in the Why carton: 
Firſt Part of King Henry IV. Prince Henry calls Falſtaff, —** that r-1%- We * ag 
zend Vie, that grey Iniguity. RiTs0N. Wo. Dor, 
7 Miſtaken by the conſtable for Cannibal. JonnsoN. : Wn 
® Perhaps Elbow, miſinterpreting the language of Eſcalus, ſuppoies 3! BW he — 
Clown 1s to continue in confinement z at leaſt, he conceives ſome ſevere purii Wl * "wh 


ment or other to be implied by the word==continues STEEVENS» 
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Ch. Miſtreſs Over-done. 

Eſal. Hath ſhe had any more than one huſband ? 

Ch. Nine, fir ; Over-done by the laſt. 

Eſcal. Nine !—Come hither to me, maſter Froh. Maſter 
Froth, I would not have you acquainted with tapiters ; they 
will draw you, 9 maſter Froth, and you will hang them ; Get 
you gone, and let mc hear no more of you, 

Feth. I thank your worſhip : For mine own part, I never 
come into any room in a tap-houſe, but I am drawn in. 

Eſcal. Well; no more of it, maſter Froth: farewell, 
[Exit FRoOTH. ]—-Come you hither to me, maſter tapſter; 
| what's your name, maſter tapſter ? 

Cl, Pompey. 

Eſcal. What elſe? 

Ch. Bum, fir. ä 

cal. Troth, and your bum is the greateſt thing about 
| you ;3 ſo that, in the beaſtlieſt ſenſe, you are Pompey the great, 
| Pompey, you are partly a bawd, Pompey, howſoever you co. 
bur it in being a tapſter. Are you not? come, tell me true; 
it ſhall be the better for you. 

Ch. Truly, fir, I am a poor fellow, that would live. 

| Ecal, How would you live, Pompey ? by being a bawd ? 
| What do you think of the trade Pompey ? is it a lawful 
trade ? 

| Ch. If the law would allow it, fir. 

Ecal. But the law will not allow it, Pompey ; nor it ſhall 
not be allowed in Vienna. 


Cl. 


Denso has here a cluſter of ſenſes. As it refers to the tapſter, it 
Eliznifies to drain, to empty; as it is related to hang, it means to be conveyed 
þ* execution an a hurdle. In Froth's anſwer, it is the ſame as ts bring along 
ene mutive or pexuer. JonNsox. 
Hs miſtreſs in a preceding ſcene, calls him Thomas. RI soN. 
Harrilon in his Deſcription of Britain, prefixed to Holingſhed's Chro- 
e, condemns the exceſs of apparel amongſt his contrymen. Should 
curious reader with for more information upon this ſubject, he is re- 
ed to © Strutt's Manners and Cuſtoms of the Engliſh,” Vol. III. p. 
0. Dover. 
ar perhaps an ancient MS. ballad, entitled, A lamentable complaint 
4 the pore ccuntry men againſte great hoſe, for the leſſe of there cattelles tailes, 
Mul. Brit. MS, Harl. 367. may throw further light on the ſubject. 
STEEVE TNS. 
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Cle. Does your worſhip mean to geld and ſpay all the youth ie col 
in the city ? be pi 
Eſcal. No, Pompey. Ejcal 
Cl. Truly, fir, in my poor opinion, they will to't then: * : 
If your worſhip will take order 4 br the drabs and the knayer, 155 } 
von need not to fear the bawds, . a 
£/cal. There are pretty orders beginning, I can tell 104, WM * 3% 
it is but heading and hanging, ; 775 
Ci. If you oe and hang all that offend that way but for * N 
ten year = oe you'll be glad to give out a commiſiicn fyr 2 
more heads. If this law hold out in Vienna ten year, 1 y / he ; 
rent the faireſt houſe in it, after three pence a bay: 5 If you gl * 
live to ſee this come to paſs, ſay, Pompey told you ſo. 1 } 
Fecal. Thank you, good Pompey : and, in requital of Ht . 
2 prophecy, bark you, —I adviſe you, let me not find you Par * : 
efore me again upon any complaint whatſoever, no, not for by. 5 aw 
dwelling where you do; if I do, Pompey, I ſhell beat Cone. * 
to your tent, and prove a ſhrewd Cæſar to you; in plin WF ' 
dealing, Pompey, I ſhall have you whipt : ſo for this time, 
Pompey, fare you well, 
Ch. I thank your worſhip for your good counfe! ; but! 
ſhall follow it, as the fleſh and fortune ſhall better determine, 
Whip me? No, no; let carman whip his jade; 5 
The valiant heart's not whipt out of his trade. 2 # tall 
Eſcal. Come hither to me, maſter Elbow); come hither, 70 . 
maſter conſtable, How long have you been in this pe Hs 
conſtable ? | 11 lain 
Elb. Seven year and a half, ſir. | Tr 
Eſcal. I thought, by your readineſs in the office, you . c 1 
continued in it ſome time: You ſay, ſeven years together: wake 
Elb. And a half, fir. = 
Eſcal. Alas! it hath been grout pains to you! 18 dug, 
do you wrong to put you ſo oft upon't : Are there not np Pv. 
in your ward ſufficient to ſerve it? dre. 1 
EIb. Faith, fir, few of any wit in ſuch matters e don 
1 I 
4 i. e. take meaſures. STEEVENS. | Er 
S A bay of building is, in many parts of England, a common ei,] af 
which the beſt conception that ever 1 could obtain, is, that it is pented 


between the main beams of the roof; fo that a barn creed twice V 
beams is a barn of three bays, Jon x sOR. 
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ire choſen, they are glad to chooſe me for them I do it for 
ſome piece of money, and go through with all. 

E[cal. Look you, bring me in the names of ſome fix or 
even, the moſt ſufficient of your pariſh, 

Elb, To your worſhip's houſe, fir ? 

E/:al, Tomy houſe : Fare you well, [ Exit ELgow.] What's 
o'clock, think you? 

7uft, Eleven, fir. 

Eſcel, 1 pray you home to dinner with me. 

ut, I humbly thank you. 

E/cal. It grieves me for the death of Claudio; 
But there's no remedy, 

Just. Lord Angelo is ſevere, 

cal. It is but needful : 
Mercy is not itſelf, that oft looks ſo; 
pardon is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe: 
bat yet, Poor Claudio !—'L here's no remedy, 
Come, fir, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter Provoſt, aud a Servant. 


| Serv, He's hearing of a cauſe ; he will come ſtraight, 
Til tell him of you. 

| Prov. Pray you, do. [ Exit Servant. ] I'll know 

His pleaſure ; mag be, he will relent; Alas, 
He hath but as offended in a dream ! 

All ſects, all ages ſmack of this vice; and he 
No die for it !— 


Enter ANG ELO. 


_ 7 Now, what's the matter, provoſt ? 
Div. Is it your will Claudio ſhall die to-morrow ? 
Ang, Did I not tell thee, yea? had'ſt thou notorder 
Muy doſt thou aſk again? 
© Lov, Leſt I might be too raſh . 
N nder your good correction, I have = 1 
1 hen, after execution, judgement hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 
| Arg · 
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Ang, Go to; let that be mine; 73 
Do you your office, or give up your place, h i 
And you ſhall well be ſpar'd, rites 

Prot.. I crave your honour's pardon.— > 
What ſhall be done, fir, with the groaning Juliet? . f 
She's very near her hour. ® 7 

Ang. Diſpoſe of her hers 
'To ſome more fitter place ; and that with ſpeed, rin 

e bl 
Re-enter Servant, | 10 | 

Serv. Here is the ſiſter of the man condemn'd, do beſe 
Deſires acceſs to you. nd not 

Ang. Hath he a fifler ? Prov, 

Prov. Ay, my good lord; a very virtuous maid, Ang. 
And to be ſhortly of the ſiſterhood, Why, evi 
If not already. | line we 

Ang. Well, let her he admitted, [ Zxit Servant; Mo find t 
See you, the fornicatreſs be remov'd ; Find let | 
Let her have needful, hut not iaviſh, means; Ic. 
There ſhall be order for it. had a b 

Enter Lucio and ISABELLA, Lucio, 

Prov. Save your honour ! $ Ofering te rein. 

Ang. Stay a little while. Zo Is AB. ] You are welcome; Nel do! 

What's your wall ? ſou are t 
Leh. en coul. 

6 Your boncur, which is ſo often repeated in this ſcene, was in cur au. - him, | 
thor's time the uſual mode of addreſs to a lord. It had become atiquatid Lab. N 
after the Reſtoration ; for Sir William D'Avenant in his alteration of this , 47. 
play has ſubſtituted your excellence in the room of it. MALONE. q Lab. * 

7 It is not clear why the Provoſt is bidden to ſtay, nor when he go nd neith 


out. JouNs0N. : 

The entrance of Lucio and Iſabella ſhould not, perhaps, he m1 
after Angelo's ſpeech to the Provoſt, who had only announced a d 20% 
ſeems to be detained as a witneſs to the purity of the deputy's converts 


with her. His exit may be fixed with that of Lucio and Iliave''s, #7 Nd 15 
cannot remain longer, and there is no reaſon to think he departs be. Fo 
Hr T0 A, 

Stay a little while, is ſaid by Angelo, in anſwer to the words, * Sv nd ye a 

r honour 35> which denoted the Provoſt's intention to depar!- Ich iteration 
uſes the ſame words to Angelo, when ſhe goes out, near the concluſiond ds, Jon 


this ſcene. So alſo, when ſhe offers to retire, on finding her ſuit ine“ WP i, e. let 
tual» „ Heaven keep your honour !' MATLONE. 
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ad. J am a woeful ſuitor to your honour, 

Maſe but your honour hear me. 8 
Are. Well; what's your ſuit ? 
Jſab. There is a vice, that moſt I do abhor, 

nd moſt defire ſhould meet the blow of juſtice 

For which I would not plead, but that I muſt; 

For which I muſt not plead, but that I am 

At war, 'twixt will, and will not.“ 

Aue. Well; the matter? 

Jab. J have a brother is condemn'd to die: 

do beſeech you, let it be his fault, 

Ind not my brother. 

Prev. Heaven give thee moving graces! 
Aug. Condemn the fault, but not the actor of it! 

Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done: 

Wine were the very cypher of a function, 

Wo find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, 

Had let go by the actor. 

Ich, O juſt, but ſevere law! 

I had a brother then, —Heaven keep your honour ! 

| [ Retirings 

E Lucio, [To IS AB.] Give't not o'er ſo ; to him again, in- 

| treat him ; 

$neel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 

Lou are too cold: if you ſhould need a pin, 

Lou could not with more tame a tongue deſire it: 

Jo bim, I ſay, 

Lab. Muſt he needs die? 

| dg, Maiden, no remedy, 

Lb. Yes; I do think that you might pardon him, 

d neither heaven, nor man, grieve at the mercy, 

Ang. I will not do't, | 

Lab. But can you, if you would ? 


45 


3 Aug. 
This is obſcure; perhaps it may be mended by reading: 
| For which I muſt now plead ; but yet I an: 

At <oar, *twixt will, and will not. 
F and are almoſt undiſtinguiſhable in an ancient manuſcript, Yet 
E ©--1a010N is neceſſary, fince the ſpeech is not unintelligible as it now 
=. Jonxsox. 
e, let his fault be condemned, or extirpated, but let not my brother 
let ſuffer, MALONS. 
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Ang. Look, what I will not, that J cannot do, 
{/ab. But might you do't, and do the world no wrong, 
If fo your heart were touch'd with that remorſe* 
As mine is to him? 
Ang. He's ſentenc'd ; 'tis too late. 
L:cin, You are too cold, [To IsAprity, 
{/ab. Too late? why, no; I, that do ſpeak a word, 
May call it back again: Well believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones longs, With le 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed. ſword, Seer 
The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, Who il 
Become them with one halt ſo good a grace, 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have flipt like him ; 


Any. 
It 1s the 
Were he 

It ſhould 

Jab. 


He's not 
We kill 


There's! 
Lucio, 


But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern. See 
Ang. Pray you, begone. If the fi. 
1/ab. I would to heaven L had: your potency, ad anſ 

And you were Iſabel! ſhould it then be thus? Takes 

d A aKes NC 

No; I would tell what *twere to be a judge, WE 

And what a priſoner, K Either 1 
Lucio, Ay, touch him: there's the vein, ( 14.08 
Ang. Your brother is the forfeit of the law, . 

And you but waſte your words. vn cone 
Lab. Alas! alas! | 1 rather 

Why, all the ſouls-that were, were forfeit once; cla 

And He that might the vantage beſt have took, OI 

Found out the remedy : How would you be, in his 

If he, which is the top of judgement; ſhould E l incline 

But judge you as you are? O, think on that; eit, 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, Fe 

Like man new made, + 1 

4. Dirmi: 
2 Remorſe, in this place, as in many others, ſignifies pity. Sec 0:0 

Act III. STEEveENs. | The v 
3 This is falſe divinity. We ſhould read—are,, WARBURTON ther read. 
I fear, the player, in this inſtance, is a better divine than th. f [ 

The ſouls that WERE, evidently refer to Adam and Eve, whole transen Alan way 

ſion rendered them obnoxious to the penalty of annihilation, but tmr 5 Thy, 

remedy which the author of their being moſt graciouſly provided, Tit eat and! 
learned Biſhop, however, is more ſucceſsful in his next expianation be ber. 


Hexuift 33 

. * 9 - 18 * 1 8 

4 This is a fine thought, and finely expreſſed. The mcaning sr 2 was 
een 

=_ - Peary 
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45 Z. Be you content, fair maid ; 
I: is the law, not I, condemns your brother: 
Were he my kinſman, brother, or my ſon, 
It fhould be thus with him; F—he mult die to-morrow. 
Jab. To-morrow ? O, that's ſudden ! Spare him, ſpare 
| him; 
He's not prepar'd for death ! Even for our kitchens 
We kill the towl of ſeaſon ; 5 ſhall we ſerve heaven 
EWith leſs reſpe& than we do miniſter 
o our groſs ſelves ? Good, good my lord, bethink you : 
Who is 1t that hath died for this offence ? 
There's many have committed it. 
[ncin, Ay, well ſaid. 
Ag. The law hath not been dead, though it hath ſlept :* 
EThoſe many had not dar d to do that evil, 
If the firſt man that did the edict infringe,” 
Had anſwer'd for his deed : now, 'tis awake; 
Takes note of what is done ; and, like a prophet, 
Looks in a glaſs,* that ſnows what future evils, 
Eicher now, or by remiſſneſs new-conceiv'd, 
| And 
req; neil! add ſuch a grace to your perſon, that you euill appear 23 ar:avie ag 
o man come frefp out of the hands of his Creat '9, WARBURTON, 
| I rather think the meaning is, You will then charge the jererity of your 
ut cbaracter. In familiar ſpeech, Du would be gute another man. 
JOHNSON. 
You will then appear as tender-hearted and merciful as the firſt man, 
uin his days of innocence, immediately after his creation. MALoxz. 
E incline to a different interpretation :== And you, Argelo, will breathe 
* life into Claudio, as the Creator animated Adam, iy breathing into his 
Poſtrils the breath of life.” HorT WIT E. - 
E * i, e. hen it is in ſeaſon, So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 
A buck ; and of the ſeaſon too it thall appear. STEEVENS, 
bk  Dirmiunt aliquando leger, moriuntur nunguam, is a maxim in our law. 
. Holr Wir. 
: | ee man has been ſupplied by the modern editors. I would 
cher read 
If be, the firſt, &:c. Ty RWIUIT r. 
Aan was introduced by Mr. Pope. Matrox x. 
This alludes to the fopperies of the beril, much uſed at that time by 
3 and fortune-tellers to predict by WAR BURTON. 
Ihe Heri, which is a kind of cryſtal, hath a weak tincture of red in 
Among other tricks of Aſtrologers, the diſcovery of paſt or future 
: hr was ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of looking into it. See Aubrey 
ares, p. 165. edit. 1721. REEV, 


* ® -* * 
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And ſo in progreſs to be hatch'd and born,) 
Are now to have no ſacceſſive degrees, 


But, when they live, to end. 
Jab. Yet ſhow ſome pity. 


Ang. 1 ſhow it moſt of all, when 1 ſhow juſtice ; 
For then I pity thoſe do not know, 
Which a diſmiſs d offence would after gall; 
And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrongs 
Lives not to act another. Be ſatisfied ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow 3 be content. 
Lab. So you muſt be the firſt, that gives this ſentence; 
And he, that ſuffers: O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's ſtrength; but it is ty rannous, 


To uſe it like a giant. 
Lucio. That's well ſaid. 


Tſab. Could great men thunder 
As Jove himſelf does, Jove would ne'er be quiet, 


454 


Would uſe his heaven for thunder; nothin 
Merciful heaven 
Thou rather, wich thy ſharp and ſulphurous bolt, 
Split'ſt che unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 4 
Than the ſoft myrile ;—O, but man, proud man! 
Dreſt in a little brief authority; 

Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur'd, 

His glaſſ eſſence, —like an angry ape, 

Plays ſuc fantaſtick tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep 3 * who, with our {ple 


Would all themſelves laugh mortal, ® 


9 This was one of 
mercy, let me remember, 


2 Iſabella alludes to the ſavage conduct of giants in ancic 


3 Delling, ] i. e. paltry. ST EEVIRS. 

4 Gnarre is the old Engliſh word for a knot in to ed. 

5 Ihe notion of angels weeping for the fins of men 1s 7? 
Ob peccatu ftentes angelos inducunt Hebræorum mag ti. 
Lucam. TnZORATP. 

65 Mr. Theobald ſays the meaning of this is, | 
irh cur pleens and periſpabie organs they 20nd laugh ben 


He's con 


Great me 
But, in th 


For every pelting,* petty officer, 
g but thunder. 


Hale's memorials. When 1 find my if frv2jes 
that there is a mere likewiſe die t ebe chunt ij. 

| 611880 
*'\c rom Nes 
Sr 


STEZVEXS. 
obinical. * 
Grotius u 


— 
that if they bert cla 


ſelxet #6 


1 


Lucia. 
Prov. 


[ ſab. 


Lucio. 


Iſab. 


Which in 


Lucio. 
Arg, V 
Laab. B 
Hath yet 


That {kin 
Knock th 


That's lik 
EA natura! 
et it no 
Fgainſt n 
| A 8. 

Puch ſen! 


7 m:rtatsty 
mounts tc 
2k (pear 
Warn of the 
Mirth, E 
ves out 
Ferre that 
N cauſec 
en 
compar 
N have 
pnmitte, 
Thu 
Dr V 
eien cer 
e ſtirrin 
d we {a1 
Tue { 
pech ſen 
| ths w 
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Lucid. O, to him, to him, wench: he will relent; 
He's coming; I perceive't. 

Pros. Pray heaven ſhe win him! 

Jab. We cannot weigh our brother with ourſelf; ! 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints; tis wit in them; 
put, in the leſs, foul profanation, 

Lucio. Thou'rt in the right, girl; more o' that, 

ſab. That in the captain's but a cholerick word, 
Which in the ſoldier is flat blaſphemy, 

Lucio, Art advis'd o' that? more on't, 

Arg, Why do you put theſe ſayings upon me ? 

Lab. Becauſe authority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, 
That kins the vice o' the top: Go to your boſom; 
Rnock there; and aſk your heart, what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault: if it confeſs 
A natural guiltineſs, ſuch as is his, 
Net it not ſound a thought upon your tongue 
Woaink my brother's life. 
Ag. She ſpeaks, and 'tis 
uch ſenſe, that my ſenſe breeds with it. Fare you well. 
| Jſab. 
Nr; or, as we ſay in common life, laugh themſelves dead; which 
unts to this, that if they were mortal, they would not be immortal, 
Pk ſpcare meant no ſuch nonſenſe. By ſpleens, he meant that peculiar 
urn of the human mind, that always inclines it to a ſpiteful, unſeaſonable 
Miri, Had the angels that, ſays Shakſpeare, they would laugh them- 
es out of their immortality, by indulging a paſſion which does not de- 
3 that prerogative, The ancients thought, that immoderate laughter 
Fas cauſed by the bigneſs of the ſpleen, WARBURTON. 
Vie mortals, proud and fooliſh, cannot prevail on our paſſions to 2ve/sb 
F compare eur brother, a being of like nature and like frailty, <virh ourſelf. 
be different names and different judgements for the ſame faults 
Pramitted by perſons of different condition. JoHxs0N, 
Thus all the folios. Some later editor has changed breeds to bleeds, 
* Dr Warburton blames poor Theobald for recalling the old word, which 
certainly right, My ſenſe breeds 4vith ber ſenſe, that is, new thoughts 
We tirring in my mind, new conceptions are batched in my imagination. 
Th ſay, to breed over thought. Jonxsovw. 
| - © 1entence fignifics, Iſabella does not utter barren words, but ſpeaks 
E ſenſe as breeds or produces a conſequence in Angelo's mind. Thus 
the which generate no concluſion are often termed barren facts. 
| Herr WHITE, 

I under. 
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Laab. Gentle, my lord, turn back. 


Ang. I will bethink me: Come again to-worroy:, A 4 
Lab. W 10 how I'll bribe you: Good my lord, ti * 
ACK. £ I 
Ang. How ! bribe me? mo 
Lab. Ay, with ſuch gifts, that heaven ſhall hare with Ang 
ou. E 
Lucis. You had marr'd all elſe. | 5 
Lab. Not with fond ſhekels of the teſted gold, Not the 
Or ſtones, whoſe rates are either rich, or poor, That = 
As fancy values them: but with true prayers, D5 4 
That ſhall be up at heaven, and enter there, 3 
Ere ſun-riſe ; prayers from preſerved ſouls, T * 
From faſting maids, whoſe minds are dedicate 1 


To nothing temporal. Shall ace 


Ang. Well: come to me kind bit 
922 Dit 
To- morrow. 
Lucio. Go to; it is well; away. [ 4jide to IsAν ;- 
Init 1535 I 
Lab. Heaven keep your honour ſafe! on 
Ang. | Amen: for] Junknowin 
Am that way going to temptation, BI ab 
Where prayers croſs. + | 
— = oe 
I underſtand the paſſage thus: — Her arguments are enforced vi The bel 
much good ſenſe, as to increaſe that ſtock of ſente which I 2802 7»e 
leſs. Dovce. 2 60 
9 Fond means very frequently in our author, fob, It (171170 Bs 48 
this place walued or prized by folly. STEEvENS. Fer the i 
4 i, e. atteſted, or marked with the ſtandard ſtamp. Ws 512 115 BP Pike th 
Rather cupelled, brought to the 2%, refined. Jon. el. T 
All gold that is reffed is not marked with the standard ng, e pet 
verb has a different ſenſe, and means tried by the cuppel, wi. ©) » 0 con 
by the refiners a teſt, Vide Harris's Lex, Tech. Voce Corr ct sch was 
Sis þ. Haag sa pre: 
3 i. e. preſerved from the corruption of the world, Le f edo 
taken from fruits preſerved in ſugar. WarBukToN, | amn 
+ Which way Angelo is going to temptation, we ben | Sat 
but how frayers croſs that way, or croſs each other, at tat Wente "Fn groy 
any other, 1 do not underſtand. | . Jo 
Iſabella prays that his Honcur may be ſafe, meaning only tes RU „. 
| his title: his imagina''on is caught dy the word bonour ; he ech = | «YN 
ben is in danger, and therefore, I believe, anſwers chu. mer of t 
. . s, in! 
I am that way going to temptati;n'y F aſſures, 


Which your prayers Cr, 
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Lab. At what hour to-morrow 
tall I attend your lordſhip ? : 
Aug. At any time forenoon. 


Jab. Save your honour ! 
Exeuut Lucio, ISABELLA, ard Provoſt, 
Ang, From thee ; even from thy virtue 
E What's this? what's this? Is this her fault, or mine? 
The tempter, or the tempted, who ſins moſt ? Ha! 
Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt : but it is I, 
That lying by the violet, in the ſun,s 
Do, as the carrion does, not as the floiver, 
(Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe 
Than woman's lightneſs ? Having watte ground enough, 
Shail we defire to raze the ſanctuary, 
aud pitch our evils there? ® O, ſie, fic, fie! 


What 
That is, Tam temrted to loſe that honour of which thou imploreft the pra- 
ation. The temptation under which I labòur is that which thou haf?. 
Iunknowingly th<varied with thy prayer. He uſes the ſame mode of lan- 
guage a few lines lower. Iſabella, parting, fays ; 
| Save you boncur ! 

Angelo catches the word Sz it!] From what ? 
| From thee z even from thy wirtuel—- [eunsoN. 
The beſt method of illuſtrating this paſſage will be to quote a fimilar one 
on Toe Merchant F Venice, Act III. fc. i: 
« Sal. I would it might prove the end of his loſſes 

« Ssla. Let me ſay Amen betimes, left the devil cro/s thy prayer." 
Fer the ſame reaſon Angelo ſeems to ſay Amen to Ifabella's prayer; but, 
Po make the expreſſion clear, we ſhould read perhaps —Wheo:c prayers 2/7 
Ned. TerwHirT. 
The petition of the Lord's Prayer ““ lead us not into temp n 
P bere conſidered as croiling or intercepting the onward w.y in which 
$="gcio was going; this appointment of his for the morrow's meeting, 
Ng a premeditated expoſure of himſelf to te nptation, which it was the 
nerd object of prayer to thwart, HENLEY. 
| | am not corrupted by her, but my own heart, which excites fou! 
daes under the ſame benign influences that exalt her purity, as the 
Pt. ſouxgoN. 
Aud jirbour evils there ?] So, in King Henry VIII: 
., © Nor build their evils on the graves of great men.“) 
Fr of theſe pailages appears to contain a very elegant alluſion. 
ER inthe preſent inſtance, undoubtedly Rand for forice, Dr. Far- 
. "ures me he has ſeen the word evil uſed in this ſenſe by our ancient 
Vols I. X writers $ 


en grows putrid by thoſe beams which increaſe the fragraucs of the 
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What doſt thou? or what art thou, Angelo ? 

Doſt thou deſire her foully, for thoſe things 

That make her good? O, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 

When judges fteal themſelves, What? do I love her, 
That 1 defire to hear her ſpeak again, 

And ſeaſt upon her eyes? What 1s't I dream on? 

O cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint. 

With faints doſt bait thy hook ! Moſt dangerous 

Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue : never could the ſtrumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 

Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite ;—Ever, till now, 

Mhen men were fond, I ſmil'd, and wonder'd how,” ¶ Exit, 


SCENE III. 
A Room in à Priſon. 
Enter Du xr, habited like a Friar, aud Provo, 


Duale. Hail to you, provoſt ! ſo, I think you are. 
Prov. I am the provoſt ; What's your will, good friar ? 
Dake. Bound by my charity, and my bleſs'd order, 

I come to viſit the afflicted ſpirits 

Here in the priſon: ® do me the common right 


To let me ſee them; and to make me know 
The 

writers; and it appears from Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, &c. be 
privies were originally fo ill- contrived, even in royal palaces, as {0 dee 
Lie title of evils ut nuiſances. STEEVENS. 1 
No language could more forcibly expreſs the aggravated profi;gacy 6 
Angel's psfbon, which the purity of Iſabella but ſerved the ure 
flame. The deſecration of edifices devoted ts religion, by conver 
them to the moſt abje& purpoſes of nature, was an eaſtern method dis. 
preſſing contempt. See 2 Kings, x. 27. HENLEY. : ö 
7 As a day muſt now intervene between this conference 0! Ifabe's 
with Angelo, and the next, the ac might more properly end here 5 an 
here, in my opinion, it was ended by the poet. JonN SO. Re 
8 This is a ſcriptural expreſſion, very ſuitable to the grave charac 
which the Duke aflumes. 4 By which alf> he went and pre.clcd v4 
che ſpirits in priſons”? 2 Pet. iii. 19. WHALLEYs» 


The n. 
To the 
Pros 


Look, 
Who f: 
Hath b 

And he 

More fi 
Than d 

Date, 
| Prov, 

[ have | 
And yo 
Duke, 
Juliet 
xte. 
Und try 
Ur hollo 
B77 
Dube. 
Juliet. 
Duke, 
Was mut 
Juliet, 
Dibe, 
F /ulict, 
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The nature of their crimes, that I may miniſter 
To them accordingly, 
Priv, I would do more than that, if more were needful, 


Enter Jul ir. 


Lock, here comes one; a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flames of her own youth, 
Hath bliſter'd her report: 9 She is with child; 
And he that got it, Ebene d : a young man 
More fit to do another ſuch offence, 
Than die for this. 
Dake, When muſt he die? 
Prove. As I do think, to-morrow, — 
I have provided for you; ſtay a while, [To VII r. 
And you ſhall be conducted. 
| Duke, Repent you, fair one, of the fin you carr; ? 
Juliet. I do; and bear the flame moſt patientl;-. 
Duke, I'll teach you how you fhall arraign your conicicn's, 
Ind try your penitence, if it be ſound, 
r hollowly put on. 
Juliet. I'll gladly learn. 
Duke, Love you the man that wrong'd you? 
Juliet. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong d him. 
Dake, So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceſul act 
Was mutually committed? 
Juliet. Mutually. 
Hulle. Then was your fin of heavier kind than his, 
Jaliet. I do confeſs it, and repent it, father. 
| 2 Dil 


%, falling in the flames of ber cron youth, 
© Hiath bliRerd ber report:] The old copy reads —flatot. 

STEETZ NS, 
| Whodoth not ſee that the integrity of the metaphor requires, we ſhon d 


8 4 


——— flames of ber e2un youth ® Wax un rom. 


i 42s not ſee that, upon ſuch principles, there is no end of cut + 
Non? JonxsoON, 


E Dr. Tohnſon d'd not know, nor perhaps Dr, Warburton either, that fir 


n D'Avenant reads flames inſtead of flarys in his Law agi 
| 0 a play almoſt literad/ taken from Meaſure for Meajuiey and Such 
, Nothing, FARMER. 
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Duke. I is meet ſo daughter: But leſt you do repent,* 


As that the fin has brought you to this ſhame, — 


Which ſorrow is always toward ourſelves, not heaven; 


Showing, we'd not ſpare heaven, as we love it, 


But as we ſtand in ſear, — 


Juliet. I do repent me, as it is an evil; 
And take the ſhame with joy. 


Dude. 


Grace go with you! Benedici 


There reſt.? 

Your partner, as T hear, muſt die to-morrow, 
And Jam going with inſtruction to him. 
ts 4 


TT 


7 1 
LA. 


Juliet. Muſt die to-morrow ! O, injurious love, 


ſpeech. 


That 
2 1 think that a line at leaſt is wanting after the ſirſt of the Duke 
It would be preſumptuous to attempt to replace the words; but 


the ſenſe, I am perſuaded, is eaſily recoverable out of Julict's anſwer, | 
« ſuppoſe his advice, in ſubſtance, to have been nearly this: „Take care, 


le you repent not ſo much of your fault, as it is an evil, ] as tha: tt: 


Sab brought you to this ſhame." 
this point: 
Ido repent me, as it is an evil, 


An take the ſhame ⁊uith jay. TY wNAIT r. 
3 Keep yourſelf in this temper. 


Jo RN SO. 


1779 
— * 
- 


Accordingly, Julict's anſwer is explicit u 


4 The former part of this line evidently belongs to Juliet. Benedict: 


is the Duke's reply. 
This regulation is undoubtedly proper: but I ſuppoſe 

have written. 

let. May grace go vith you ! 


7. 
uke. 


RiTs6X. 


Rencdicite? 


Shakſpeate 9 


STEEVENS. 


Her execution was re{pitzd on account of her pregnancy, the etc, 
of her love; therefore the calls it injuriovs; not that it brought hers 


: ſhame, but that it hindered her freeing huſclt from it, 


Is not this a 


very natural? yet the Oxford editor changes it to injurious (aso. 


[08x20 


I know not what circumſtance in this play can authoriſe a ſupp". 
mat Juliet was reſpited on acccunt of her pregnancy 3 as her lite w.3 1 06 
danger from the law, the feverity of which was exerted only on the 12% 


8 Cer. 


I ſuppoſe ſhe means that a parent's love for the child it 


injurleus, becauſe it makes her careful of her life in her preſc ut m, 
Condition. i „ 
Mr. Tollet explains the paſſage thus: « O, love, that is inju 1905 0 
.expediting Claudio's death, ard chat refpites me a life, which is una 


to me worlſe than death!“ 


STEEVENS. 


Both Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage, and Stecyens's rea“ 


it, prove. the neceſſity of Hanmer's amendment, Which rem 
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That reſpites me a life, whoſe very comfort 
Is ill a dying horror 
Prov, Tis pity of him. [ Exennt, 


— 


14 
17 
g 
i 
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. 
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SCENE IV. 
Room in AN Lo's Hauſe. 
Enter ANGELO, - 


Hg. When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To ſeveral ſubjects: heaven hath my empty words; 
Wbilſt my invention,“ hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Iſabel: Heaven in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew his name; 

And in my heart, the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 

Gf my conception: "The ſtate, whercon I ſtudied, 

i»lize a good thing, being often read, 

Grown fear d and tedious ; 7 yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 
Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain, O place! O form! 

How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit,“ 
\rench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 


X 3 To 
| <ifficulty, and can ſcarcely be conſidered as an alteration, the trace of the 
letters in the words latu and love being ſo nearly alike. The law aſfect- 
el the life of the man only, not that of the woman; and this is the injury 
tat Juliet complains of, as the wiſhed to die with him. M. Maso. 

Nothing can be either plainer or exacter than this expre ion. [Dre 
Warburton means intention. a word ſubſtituted by himſelf. ] But the old 
blunJering folio having it, inventicn, this was enough for Mr, Theobald to 
prefer authority to ſenfe. WarBmuRTON. 

Intention (if it be the true reading) has, in this inſtance more than its 
common meaning, and hgnifies eagerneſs of deſire. STEEVENS. 
| be ie ve it means attent on only, a ſ-nſ? in which the word is frequently 
| ved by Shakſbeare and the other writers of his time. Angelo ſays, 
be chinks and prays to ſe vs tal ſubjects; that Heaven has his prayers, but 
bis thoughts are fix d on Iſabel. M. Maso. | 
> | We ſhould read ſ red, i, e. old. So, Shakſp2are uſes in the ſear, t 
| bonify «14 age. WARBURTON. i 


N | think fear d may ſtand. What we go to with reluctance may be ſaid 
to be fear d. Jounson. 


: Bot is profit, advantage, gain. STEEVENS. 
For outſide; Subz external ſhew. Jon xsox. 
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2 Here Shakſpeare judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the different oper:ticy; 
Fools are frighted, and wii: men 4; 
Thoſ: who cannot judge but by the eye, are ealily aws 
tpyendour ; thoſe who conſider men as well as conditions, are caſfily gt. 
tuaded to love the appearance of virtue dignified with power. | 

i. e. Let the molt wicked thing have but a virtuous pretence, an |; 
This was his concluſion from is precec!: 


Migh place upon diſterent minds. 


wlureds 


Mall piſs for innocent, 


words ; 


tion. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


To thy falſe ſeeming ? 2 Blood, thou ſtill art blood: 
Let's write good angel on the devil's horn, 
"Ts not the devil's creft,3 


ten det thou Tvith thy caſe, thy habit, 
French awe from fools, and tie the aviſer fouls 
by falſe ſeeming * 
But the Oxt-rvd editor makes him conclude juſt counter to his ow! 
miſes; by eltering 
Ft vat the det creſt? 
So that, according to thi 


a!tcration, the reaſoning ſtand- thu: t--Fa'l 
ſeeming, wrenches awe trom fools, and deceives the wife, 1. 
1 but worite gied engel on the devil's Bern, (i. e. give hum 
an angelz) and what then? It not the drwit's ores 7 
efteemrd a dg vil.) WARBURTON, 

I am {il inclined to the opinion of the Oxford editor. 
ing on the difference between his ſeeming character, and his rea! dict. 
tion, obſotves, that he cæuld change bis gravity for a plume, | 
greſſes into an apoſtrophe, O dignity, how deft thou impeſe pon the u 
then returning to himſelf, Pd (ſays he) rbou art but blood, however en. 
ce aled with appearances and decorations. 
nature, which is ſtill corrupt, however dignified : 

Let's ⁊orite good angel on the devils born; 
let not or rather—"T's yet the des ils creſt, 

It may however be underſtood, according to Dr. Warburton's exp. 
O place, he dolt thou impoſe upon the world by fa'{- apprarances 
to much, that if we brite gecd angel on the devil's born, "tis ne- taken an 
longer to be the devils creſt. 

Blocd, thou art but blood ! 
is an interjected exclamation. 

A Hebrew proverb ſeems to favour Dr. Johnſon's reading: 
"Tis yet the devil's creſt.“ 

« A nettle ſtanding among myrtles, doth notwithſtanding 
name of a nettle.“ 


This paſſage, as it ſtands, appears to me to be rig 
e aſoning to be this: O place! O form! though you 
raols, and tie even wiſer ſouls to your ſalſe ſeeming, yet you m2? 
tion in the minds os conſtitutions of thoſe wio poticts, 
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Enter Servant, 


tow now, who's there? 

S-rwve One Iſabel, a ſiſter, 
Defires acceſs to you. | 

Ang. Teach her the war, Exit Serv. 
O heavens! 
Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart; 
Making both it unable for itſelf, 
And diſpoſſeſſing. all my other parts 
Of neceſſary fitneſs ? 
$9 play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſvoons; 
Come all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive: and even ſo 
The general, ſubject to a we!t-with'd King.“ 
Quit their own part, and in obſequious fendaets: 

A + Crowd 

Though we ſhould write good angel on the Jo vils horn, at: wil not change 
his na: ure, ſo as to give him a right to wrap that creſt.“ It is well no- 
tiat the creſt was formerly choſen either as emblematical of form: quality 
conſpicuous in the perſon who bore it, or as alluding to ſome remarkabe 
incident of his le; and on this circumſtance depends the juſtneſs of iu. 
preſent alluſion, M. Mason. 


It ſhouid be remembered, that the devil is uſually repreſented with 


ber ns and cloven feet. The old copy appears to me to require no altera- 
tion, MALONE. 


Ihe later editions have“ ſubject:;“ but the old copies read: 
The general ſubje ct to a wwell-<winh'd king.— 


The general ſul j ect ſeems a harſh expreſſion, but general ſubjects has no 
ſenſe at all, and general was, in our author's time, a word for pezple; fo 
that the general is the people, or multitude, ſubjeft to a king. So, in Ham- 
lit: e The play pleaſed not the million : *twas caviare to the general.“ 

OHNSONs 

I cannot help thinking that Shakſpeare, in theſe two paſſages, intended 
do fatter the unkingly weakneſs of James the Firſt, which made him ſo 
patient of the crowds that flocked to ſee him, eſpecially upon his firſt 
coming, that, as ſome of our hiſtorians ſay, he reſtrained them by a procla- 
mation. Sir Symonds D*Ewes, in his Memoirs of his own Life, has a 
remarkable paſſage with regard to this humour of James, After taking 
8 that the King going to parliament, on the zoth of January, 1620-1, 

lpake lovingly to the people, and ſaid, God bleſs ye, God bleſs ve z'* 
he add; theſe words, 6&.contrary to his former haſty and paſſi onate cuſtom, 


1 eden, in his ſudden diſtemper, would bid a pox or a plague on ſuch 
locked to ſce him.” Tv AWNAIT T. 
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Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught love 
Muſt necds appear offence. 


Enter Is ABELLA. 
How now, fair maid ? 
Lab. I am come to knew your pleaſure, 
Ang. That ysu might know it, would much better please 
meg 
1han to demand what *tis. Your brother cannot live, 
Iſab. Even ſo? Heaven keep your honour ! 
Ang. Yet may he live a while; and, it may be, 
As long as you, or I : Yet he muſt die, 
Ijab. Under your ſentence ? 
Ang. Yea. 
Iſab. When, I beſeech you? that in his reprieve, 
Longer, or ſhorter, he may be ſo fitted, 
'I hat his ſoul ficken not, 
Ang. Ha! Vie theſe filthy vices! It were as good 
To pardon him, that hath from nature ſtolen 
A man already made, as to remit | 
Their ſawcy ſweetneſs, that do coin heaven's image, 
In ſtamps that are forbid: ( *tis all as eaſy 
Falſely to take away a life true made, 
As to put mettle in reftraiged means,“ 
To make a falſe one. 
{/ab, l is ſet Gown ſo in heaven, but not in earth.“ 


eee 
| Retiring, 


S 1, e. that hath killed a man. MATLONME. | 

© Their ſurvey feveetnefs Dr. Warburton interprets, their ſaxvcy ird gere 
ef thcir appetite, Perhaps it means nearly the ſame as what is atterwa!s 
called ſaveet uncleauniſs, M ALONE. 

Seveetreſs, in the preſent inſtance has, I believe, the ſame ſenſe 1 
lickerifbneſs. STEEVENS»s ; | 

7 Faljely is the ſame with Gifpeneft'y, illegally : ſo fa!ſ-, in the ret 
Une but one, is illegal, illegitimafe. Jon NSONs a 2 

5 In forbidden mou ds. I ſuſpect ns not to be the right Wore, be- 
I cannot find another. JohN OR. 

I ſhould ſuppoſe that our author wrote, 
in refira.ned mints, 
2s the alluſion may be till to ccixing. 
pailuge. STEEVENS. > 2 Wo 

I would have it conſidered, whether the train of the dilcourt: Wo 
not rather require Iſabel to lay ; 1 
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Aug. Say you ſo ? then I ſhall poze you quickly. 
Which had you rather, hat the molt juſt law | 
Now took your brother's life; or, to redeem him, 
Give up your body to ſuch ſweet uncleanneſs, 

As ſhe that he hath ſtain'd ? ; 

Lab. Sir, believe this, 

L had rather give my b.dy than my foul.* 

Ang. I talk not of your foul ; Our compell'd fins | 
Stand more for number than accompt,3 | 

Jab. How ſay you? 

Ang. Nay, I'll not warrant that; for I can ſpeak 
Againſt the thing I ſay. Anſwer to this ;j— 

I, now the voice of the recorded law, 

Pronounce a ſentence on your brother's lite ; 

E Might there not be a charity in ſin, 
To iave this brother's life? 

Lab. Pleaſe you to do't, 

Ill take it as a peril to my ſoul, 
It is no fin at all, but charity. 

Arg. Pleas'd you to do't at peril of your ſoul, 4 

Were equal poize of {in and charity. 
Z abs 
"Tis ſo ſet deton in earth, but not in heaven. 
When ſhe has ſaid this, Then, ſays Angelo, I ſhall pexe you quickly. 
Would you, who, for the preſent purpoſe, declare your brother's crime 
to de leſs in the ſight of heaven, than the law has made it; would you 
commit that crime, light as it is, to ſave your brother's life? To this the 
anlwers, not very plainly in either reading, but more appoſitely to that 

Which ] Pi IPC ſe : 
| I had rather give my Jody than my ſoil, Jonnsom, 

What you have itated is undoubtedly the divine Jaws murder and for- 
Aication are both forbid by tne canon of ſeri tere; — but on earth the latter 
dikence is confidered as lefs heinous than the former, Maroxs. 

* Label, believe, uſes the words, “give my body,“ in a different 
lenſe from that in which they had been employed by Angelo. She 
pens, 1 think, I bad rather die, than forfett my eternal bapyin:ſs by the + 
*. Allien of y perſon. MALONE. 

dae may mean—l had rather give up my body to impriſonment, than my + 
Bt ferd tim, STBEVENS. 

E * Attions to which W. are compelled, however z:mcrous, are not wifuted 
| bas vy heaven as erimes. If you cannot fave your brother but by the 

bi: of your chaſtity, it is not a voluntary but compclicd fin, for which 
you cannot be acccuntable. MALCNE, | 

* The realoning is thus; Angelo aſks, whether there might nt be a 
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1/ab. That I do beg his life, it it be fin, 
Hezven, let me bear it ! you granting of my ſuit, 
Ti that be ſin, DH make it my morn prayer 
Jo have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your, anfwer,s 

Ang. Nav, but hear me: 
Your ſenſe purſues not mine : either you are ignorant, 
Or ſeem ſo, craitily ; and that's not good, 

hab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But gracioully to know I am no better. 

Aug. Thus wiſdom withes to appear moſt briglit, 
When it doth tax itſelf: as theſe black maiks 


Proclaim an enſhicld beauty ® ten times louder 


Than 


barity in fin to ſawe this brother, Iſabella anſwers, that if Anga wil 
fawe bim, fhe will flake ber foul that it Iwere charity, nct fin. Angel) 
replies, that if Ifabetla would awe bim at the hazard of ber ſoul, it ro. tt 
net indced no fin, but a fin to which the charity awtuld be equivalert, 
on x sex. 
I think it ſhould be read, ö 
And nothing ef yours, anſever, 
You, and whatever is yours, be exempt from penalty. Jouxsox. 
And nuthirg of your anſwer, means, ard make no part of th): ji: fi 
ieh you ſpall be called to anſevers STEEVENS. 
This paſſage would be clear, I think, if it were pointed thus; 
Jo have it added to the faults ef mine, 
Ard nothing of your, anſwer, STEEVENS. 
So that the ſubſtantive aner may be underſtood to be joined in ts 
Kruction with mine as well as your, The faults of mine anſever are de 
faults which I am ts anſwer for. TYRWHITT» 
& An erſhield beauty is a fielded beauty, a beauty covered er pritcciess 
with a ſhield, STEEVENS. 
as theſe black maſks, 
Preclaim an enſhield beauty, &c, 2 
This ſhould be written, en- cell d, or in-fbe!Pd, as it is in Cæraa, 
Act IV. ſc. vi: 
6 Thruſts forth his horns again into the world 
That were in. ſpell d when Marcius ſtood for Rome.“ 
Theſe Maſks muſt mean, I think, the NA: of the audience ; howe 
improperly a compliment to them is put into the mouth of Angelo. © 
Shak ſpeare would hardly have been guilty of ſuch an indecorum to ** 
a common audience, I think this paſſage affords ground for luppoting ©» 
the play was written to be acted at court. Some ftrokes ot parties 


Kattery to the King I have already pointed out; and there ate 7 
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Than beauty could diſplayed, —But mark me; 
To be received plain, I'll ſpeak more groſs: 
Your brother 1s to die. 

Lab. So. | 

Ang. And his offence is ſo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. 

Lab. True. 


Ang. Admit no other way to ſave his life, 
(As ſubſcribe not that,® nor any other, 
Put in the loſs of queſtion,) 9 that you, his ſiſter,. 
X 


other general refeRions, in the character of the Duke eſpecielly, which 
ſcem calculated for the royal ear. TyxwnliTT. 

I do not think fo well of the conjecture in the latter part of this note, 
as I did ſome years ago; and therefore 1 ſhould with to withdraw jt, Not 
that 1 am inclined to adopt the idea of Mr. Ritſon, as 1 ſce no ground for 
ſoppoſing that Iſabella had any ma in her hand. My notion at preſent is, 


according to an old idiom ut our languzge, by which the demonſtrative 
pronoun is put for the prepoſitive article. See the G!offary 19 Chaucer, 
edit, 1775; This, Thife. Shakſpeare ſeems to have uſed the ſame idiom 
not only in the paſſage quoted by Mir. Steevens trom Komes and Fu'its 
but alſo in King Henry IV. Part I. Act I. fc. it: 

66 and, but for tveſe vile guns, 

« He would himſeif have been a :0dier.“ 

With reſpect to the former part of this note, though Ar. Nitſon has 
tld us that “ enſpield is CERTAINLY put by contraction tor potiided,"? 

have no objeRion to leaving my conjecture in its p, till tome autho- 
my is produced for ſuch an utage of enſbie/d or enfo.-(d-d, Ty rwWwHil Ts. 

There are inſtances of a ſ.miſar contraction or eien, in our author's 
fas. Thus, blaat for bicated, ballaſt for ballaſied, and ⁊vaft for wwajted, 

with many others. RI TSOR. 

Sir Wilnam D'Avenant reads a3 a black maſt; but I am afriid Mr, 
Tywbitt is too well ſupported in his firſt ſuppoſition, by a paſlage at the 
| beginning of Romeo and Fulict : 

« Theſe happy maſks that kiſs f. ir ladies? brows, 
« Being black, put us in mind they tude the fair.“ 
STEEVZN Ls 


7 Pain is here for penalty, fun ſimaent. Jon x SON. 
to ſubſcribe means, to agree 10, Milton utes the word in the ſame 
Wnle, STEEVENS. 
Ihe {vjs of queſtion I do not well under ſtard, and ſheuld rather red: 
But in the toſs of queſtion, 
| n the apitation, in the giſciſſion of the queſtion. To t an argument 13 4 
Immo vhrate, JouNx80Ns : 


pry *® 


4. 
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Finding 


that the phraſe theſe black me hgnifirs nothing more than black maſks 
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Finding yourſelf defir'd of ſuch a perſon, 
W! ole credit with the judge, ot own great place, 
Could fetch your hr.-ther from the manacles 
Of the all-binding law ;* and that there were 
No earihly mean to ſave him, but that either 
You muſt lay doe n the treaſures of your body 
To this ſuppoſed, or elſe let him ſuffer; 
What would you do? 
Lab. As mach for my poor brother, as myſelf : 
That is, Were J under the terms of death. 
The impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
And ſtrip myſelf to death, as to a bed 
That longing I have been ſick for, ere I'd yield 
My body up to ſhame, 
Ang. Then muſt your brother die. 
Jab. And *twere the cheaper way: 
Better it were, a brother died at once, 
Than that a ſiſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 
Ang. Were nat you then as cruel as the ſentence 
That you have ſlander'd fo ? 
I/ab. Tgnomy + in ranſom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houſes: lawful mercy is 
Nothing akin to foul redemption. 
Ang. You ſeem'd of late to make the law a tyrant; 
And rather prov'd the fliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. | 
Lab, 
This expreſſion, I believe, means, bat in idle ſuppoſition, or conver jatce 
at tends to nothing, which may there fore, in our author's language; de 


ca bed the loſs of queſtion. STEEVENS. 


Queſtion is uſed here, as in many other places, for conver/«t'or. 
MaLoxd 


2 The old editions read: 
all building a JoHNSON>. 
The emendation is Th: ovald'ss STEEVENS» 
3 Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Better it wwere, a brother died for ence, &c. JouNgovw., 
4 So the word ig nm ny was formerly written. Thus, in Tai 
Creffida, Act V. ſc. iii: 
«« Hence, brother lacquey !' ignemy and ſhame,” &c, EI“, 
The ſecond folio reads—ign:miny 3 but whichſoever reading We take, 


the line will be inharmonious, if not defective. ST SEVENS. 
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ab. O, pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out, 
o have what we'd have, we ſpeak not what we mean: 
| 1 ſomething do excuſe the thing I hate, 
For his advantage that 1 dearly love, 
Ang, We are all frail, a 
I/ab. Elſe let my brother die, 
not a feodary, but only he,“ 
| Owe," and ſucceed by weakneſs. 


Ang. Nay, women are frail too 


ab. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view themſelves ; 
Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms.” 

Women !—He!p heaven ! men their creation mar 

| In profiting by them.“ Nay, call us ten times frail; 


For 


This is fo obſcure, but the alluſion ſo fine, that it deſerves to be 
| explained, A feodary was one that in the times of vaſſalage held lands 
of the chief lord, under the tenure of paying rent and ſervice : which 
© tenures were called feuda amongſt the Goths, Now, ſays Angelo, „ we 
| are all (rail ;- Yes, replies Iſabella; if all mankind were not fe daries, 
who owe what they are to this tenure of imbeciluy, and who ſucceed each 
other by the ſame tenure, as well as my brother, I would give him up.“ 
The comparing mankind, lying under the weight of original ſin, to a fes- 
| dory, who owes ſuit and ferwice to his lord, is, I think, not il imagined, 


WARRUR TON. 


Mr. M. Maſon cenſures me for not perceiving that feodary ſignifies 
an arcomplice, Of this I was fully aware, as it ſupports the ſenſe: contended 
| for by Warburton, and ſeemingly acquieſced in by Dr. Johnſon.— Every 
vaſ/a! was an accomplice with his lord; i. e. was ſubject to be executor of 
de miſchief he did not contrive, and was obliged to follow in every bad 
| Cauſe which his ſuperior led. STZEVENS. 

I bare ſhewn in a note on Cymbeline, that feodary was uſed by Shakſpeare 
in tne ſenſe of an aficiate, and ſuch undoubtedly is its ſignification here, 
8 MAkoNE. 

To owe is, in this place, to on, to bold, to have poſſeſſion, 
Jon xsox- 
Would it not be better to read? 

3 take forms, Jon NsoN. 
In imirating them, in taking them for examples JoxnsoN, 

If men mar their own creation, by taking women for their example, 
en cannot be ſaid to-profir much by them. Iſabella is deploring the con- 


don of womanekind, formed fo frail and credulous, that men prove the 


bftruRion--of te hole ſex, by taking advantage of their weakneſs, 
Ac uhing them for their own purpoſ:s. She therefore calls upon Heaven 
© allt them. "Chis, though obſcucely exprgfied, appears to be the mean» 

e of this pallage, M. Mason. 
Dr. Johnſon 
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For we are ſoft as our complex1ons are, 
And credulous to' falſe prints,” | 
Ang. I think it well: 


Sion n 


Or, w 


| Aloud 


And trom this teſtimony of your own ſex, Ang 
(Since, I ſuppoſe, we are made to be no ſtronger My ur 
"Than faults may ſhake our frames,) let me be bold: My vc 
I do arreſt your words ; Be that you are, Will f. 
That is, a woman; if you be more, you're none; That y 
If you be one, (as you are well expreſs'd And fi 
By all external warrants,) ſhow it now, And ne 
By putting on the deſtin'd livery. Fit thy 

{/ab. L have no tongue but one: gentle my lord, Lay by 
Let me intreat you ſpeak the former language. That b 

Ang. Plainly conceive, I love you. By viel 

Lab. My brother did love Juliet; and you tell me, Or elſe 


That he ſhall die for it. 
Ang. He ſhall not, Iſabel, if you give me lore, 
25 I know, your virtue hath a licence in't, 
Which ſeems a little fouler than it is, 
To pluck on others. 


hut thy 


To ling 


; Or, by 


I'll pro 


day wh 


Ang. Believe me on mine honour, Lab. 
My words expreſs my purpoſe. Who we 
Lſab. Ha! little honour to be much believ'd, 
And moſt pernicious purpoſe !—Seeming, ſeeming !4— 5 The 
I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look for't : | Piicb is 
dig. 5 bnuates 
credit tha 
Dr. Johnſon does not ſeem to have underſtood this paſlage. If beter 
certainly does not mean to ſay that men mar their own creation by takin! r—_ t 
women for examples. Her meaning is, that men debaſe ther n,,ÿ . Ane 
ing advantage of ſuch weak pitiful creatures. —Edir burgh Magazine, No" : 
1786. STEEVENS. And 
i. e. take any impre ſſion. WAR BUR T Pung. 
2 Iſabella anſwers to his cixcumlocutory e6. hip, that Gre bas oil 7 Bl This 
tongue, the does not underſtand this new phraſ ind Qet.rcs H 0 4. Midfer 
fermer language, that is, to talk as he talked be re. jeune. „„. 
3 Alluding to the licences given by miniſt cs to their (pies, 5 ! 
all ſu ſpected companies, and join in the lan, age ot 1 * 1 
WARE BZT NT. e ph 
I ſuſpect Warburton'e interpretation te e more ingenious than 95 * eithe 
The obvious meaning is enew your wrt * affumes an air of Hens! 1 *, Tale 
evhich is not natural to you, on purpoſe ts iy me. 6labuly! Mg "cio HR 5 ( 
Nov. 1786, STEEVENS. | . e 
4 Hypocriſy, hypocrit; countetfeit virtue. JonxN sex b 
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478 
Sion me a preſent pardon for my brother, 
Or, with an out-ſtretch'd throat, I'll tell the world 
Aloud, what man thou art, 
| Ang. Who will believe thee, Iſabel ? 


My untoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
My vouch againſt you,5 and my place i'the ſtate, 
| Will ſo your accuſation over-weigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And ſmell of 8 I have begun; 
And now I give my ſenſual race the rein: 
Fit thy coplent to my ſharp appetite ; 
Lay by all nicety, and prolixious bluſhes, 
That baniſh what they ſue for ; redeem thy brother 
| By yielding up thy body to my will; 
Or elſe he muſt not only die the death, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death draw out 
To lingering ſufferance : anſwer me to-morrow, 
Or, by the affection that now guides me moſt, 
Ill prove a tyrant to him: As for you, 
dy what you can, my falſe o'erweighs your true. [ Exit, 
eb. To whom ſhould I complain? Did I tell this, 
Who would believe me? O perilous mouths, 


That 


* The calling his denial of her charge his vouch, has ſomething fine, . 
Verch is the teſtimony one man bears for another. So that, by this, he 
Pn nuates his authority was ſo great, that his denial would have the ſame 
credit that a vouch or teſtimony has in ordinary caſes. WARBURTON. 
! believe this beauty is merely imaginary, and that wouch againſt mean 
de more than denial, Joux so. 
A metaphor from a lamp or candle extinguiſhed in its own greaſe. 


8 STEEVENS. 
And now I give my ſenſcs the rein, in the race they are now actually 
Ruining, HEATH. 


| * This ſeems to be a ſolemn phrafe for death inflicted by law, So, in 
A Midfurmer Night's Dream: 

F © Preparetodicihe death.“ JoxnsoN. 

It is a phraſe taken from ſcripture, as is obſerved in a note on The Md. 
re Nights Dream. STEEVENS. 

e phraſ: is a god f braſe, as Shallow ſays, but I do not conceive it 
F either of al or ſcriprzral origin. Chaucer uſes it frequently. See 


"=, Tales, ver, 607, 
3 „They were adradde of him, as of the deth.“ ver. 1222. 
ee detb he feleth thurgh his herte ſmite.“ It ſeems to have been 


t nal, a miſtaken trandlation of thc French La Mort, TyRwHtTT, 
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That bear in them one and the ſelf-ſame tongue, (Servi 
= Either of condemnation or approof ! | That 
\ al Bidding the law make court'ſy to their will; Hour! 
= | Hocking both right and wrong to the appetite, For hi 

Wl. To follow, as it draws! I'll to my brother: And y 
| Though he hath fallen by prompture 9 of the blood, For all 
[bl Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour,3 | Are ny 
1 i That had he twenty heads to tender down 
| 1 | On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up. 

(0 Before his ſiſter ſhould her body ſtoop oo 
4 | To ſuch abhorr'd pollution. rake 
«4 Then Iſabel, live chaſte, and, brother, die: And Sh; 
i 8 More than our brother is our chaſtity, 

1 I'll tell him yet of Angelo's rcqueſt, Rh 
"uR And fit his mind to death, for his ſoul's reſt. (Da, wr 1 
11 Ac T In. SCENE I. ap 
ll! Sir! 
N A Riom in the priſan. be conf 


(hou art, 
| Cloſed in: 
In th 
Duke. So, then you hope of pardon from lord Anglo? ehe 

Claud. "The miſerable have no other medicine, * to a 

4 | very turn 
But only hope: g i WA 
I have wy to live, and an prepar'd to die, From ſuch 

Duke, Be abſolute for death; either death, or 1ife, I ſuppoſe 
Shall thereby be the ſweeter. Reaſon thus with lite, 
If I do loſe thee, | do loſe a thing 


That none but fools would keep ; + a breath thou art, 


Fd 
— 
- 


Enter Dux, CLAUDIO, and Provoſt, 


- - — — 
e 


— — 
* \ 


is ob 
Wa! the in 
sle be 


Serrile 4 bly copie 

9 Suggeſtion, temptation, inſtigation. Poux so. 15 
2 I his, in Shak ſpe are's language, may mean, ſuch an Eareuraie ni Wl There ar 
as he uſcs „ mind of ove,” in The Merchant of Venice, tor {41g , exunt 
ST LEVERS  houres 
3 Be determines to die, without any hope of life. Horace, — 4 «en fo 
46 —'The hour which exceeds expeCtation wi.l be We bw Rug mere] 
If INS, ." uy cop 
4 This reading is not only contrary to all ſer ſ> and reaſon, Guat £9 e rn panton 
erift of this moral diſcourſe. The Duke, in his aitun-d character ab, 
friar, 18 endeavouring to inſtil into the condemned pr ſoner a reſign! on : Dr. Wa 
mind to his ſentence; but the ſenſe of the lines in this reading, 84 Meant ſel 


* 


per ſuaſive to ſuicide: 1 make no doubt, but the poet wrote, = Klpaare © 
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'Servile to all the ſkiey influences,) | 

That doit 5 this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 

| Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death's fool; 

For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 

And yet run'ſt toward him ill :9 Thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear'ſt, 

Are nurs'd by baſeneſs: 7 Thou art by no means valiant ; 


| That none but fools would rec. 
i. e. care for, be anxious about, regret the lofs of. So, in the tragedy of 

Tancred and Giſmund, Act IV. ſc. iii; 
| ot that ſhe rocks this life.“ 

And Shakſpeare, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
| “ Recking as little what betideth me.“ WarBURTON. 

The meaning ſeems plainly this, that ane vat fools would with to keep 
; or, none but fools 20: uld keep it, if choice were allowed. A ſenſe 
which, whether true or not, is certainly innocent. JonNgoON. 
Kep, in this place, I believe, may not fignify preſerve, but care for, 
STEEVENT. 
* Sir T. Hanmer changed dz? to de without neceſſity or authority. 
be conſtruction is not, the ſkiey influences that do, but, „a breath 
tou art, that doſt, &c. If „ Servile to all the ſkicy influences“ be in- 
hoſed in a parenthe ſis, all the difficulty will vaniſh, Por soN. 
In thoſe old farces called Miralities, the fool of the piece, in order to 
bew the inevitable approaches of death, is made to employ all his ſtrata- 
ms to avoid him; which, as the matter is ordered, bring the fool, at 
piety turn, into his very jaws. So that the repreſentations of theſe ſcenes 
Would afford a great deal of good mirth and morals mixed together, And 
rom ſuch circumſtances, in the genius of our anceſtors” public k diverſions, 

| ſuppoſe it was, that the old proverb aroſe, of being merry and f-. 
Wn VWAarBURTONe 
& [t 5 obſerved by the Editor of The Sad Shepherd, 8 vo. 1783, p. 154. 
Nr the initial letter of Stowe's Survey, contains a repreſantation of a 
Pggle between Death and the Fon; the figures of which were moſt pro- 
ay copied from thoſe characters as formerly exhibited on the ſtage. 

: \EEDs 
ere are no ſuch characters as Death and the Fool, in anv old Þfcraliry 
E extant, "They ſeem to have exiſted only in the dun Shows, The 
D foures in the initial letter of Stowe's Survey, 1603, which have been 
4 a den for theſe two perſonages, have no alluſion whatever to the ſtage, 
88 merely one of the ſet known by the name of Deatb's Dance, and 
F copied from the margin of an old Miſſal. The fcenc in the mo- 
* pantomime of Harlequin Skeleton, ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by 
ay hbouſe tradition of Death and the Feel. RiTSON. 

LES: Warburton is undoubtedly miſtaken in ſuppoſing that by buſeneſs 
- ant ſelf. love, here aſſigved as the motive of all human ad 8. 
«Ipuare only meant to obſ:rve, that a minute analyſis of life at once 
deſtroys 


For 
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For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm: 5 Thy beſt of reſt js ſleep, 


And that thou oft provok'ſt; yet groſsly fear'ſt Atte 
Thy death, which is no more.“ Thou art not thyſelf; : For, 
For thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand grains Thor 
That iſſue out of duſt : Happy thou art not: And 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt to get; For t 
And what thou halt, forget'ſt ; Thou art not certain; = h 
deft hat ſplend hich dazz! he 1 1nati * b ee 
eitroys that endonr Which dazzies the imagination. Vhate ver gra 

de ur — diſplay, or juxury enjoy, is procured by baſrefe, by office f 0 
wh ch the mind ſhrinks from the contemp lation. All the delicacies d 

the table may be traced back to the ſHambles and the dunght!i, all matnj Hecon 


ficence of building was hewn from the quarry, and all the pomp of cm. 
ment dag from among the damps and darkn of the mine. Jogxcorn 

% Wcerm is put for any creeping bung or ent. Shakſpearg appel 
falſely, but according tc e valgar notion, hat a ſerpent wounds wit! | 


tongue, ad that his tongue is fe. Te confounds reality and fikin; Jo Fo 
* . / 1 1 15 0 . 9 _ 1 i f * | 

a ſerpent's tongue is %:, but not fried 7 or hurtful. If it could hun, Coup 

could not be ſoft. an A 27 djunmer Nats Dream he has the fans * Th 

'S1 
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« With dul ler tengue 
«© Than thine, O ſerpent, never adder fung.“ Jonxsox. 
Shakſpeare mentions the adder's 7574” in Macbeth; and inigit h 
eaught this idea ſiom old tapeſtrics or untings, in which the tongues d 
ſerpents and dragons aiways appear barbed like the point of an arrow, 
STEEVENT 


9 Evidently from the following paſſage of Cicero: © Habe: ſimmm ins 


ginem mortis, camgue qustidie induis, & dubitas guin ſenſus in morte nulla [. * The 
cum in ejus fimulacro wideas eſſi nullum ſenſum.“ . But the Epicurean inf ſaid to be 
ation is, with great judgement, omitted in the imitation. War var: uth nor 

Here Dr. Warburton might have found a ſentiment worthy of his es by 
mad verſion. I cannot without indignation find Shak ſpeare ſaying, ti Fife of all 
death is only ſlecp, lengthening out his exhortation by a ſentence? wiict ns theſe wor 
the friar is impious, in the reaſoner is fooliſh, and in the port tri 
vulgar. Jon x so. | 

This was an overſight in Shakſpeare; for in the ſecond ſcene of 3 
fourth act, the Provoſt ſpeaks of the deſperate Barnardine, as oc 108 at of wi 


ic than 


garde death only as a drunken fleep. STEEVENS. 

I apprehend Shakſpeare means to ſay no more, than that the aſſay 
from this life to another is as eaſy as ſleep; a poſition in which there 
ſurely neither folly nor impiety, Mar oxs.. 


2 Thou art perpetually repaired and renovated by external aflida 
thou ſubſiſteſt upon foreign matter, and haſt no power of producing © 
tinuing thy own being. JounsoN.. 


d . { 
e. when 
Papyment 
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For thy complexion ſhifts to ſtrange effects, 
After the moon: If thou art rich, thou art poor; 
For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee ; Friend halt thou none; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
The mere effuſion of thy proper loans, 
| Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo,“ and the rheum, 
| For ending thee no ſooner : Thou haſt nor youth, nor age; 
| But, as it were, an after-dinner's ſleep, 
Dreaming on both: for all thy bleſſed youth 
| Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palſied eld ; ® and when thou art old, and rich, 
| Thou haſt neither heat,” affection, limb, nor beauty,“ 


To 


For effects read affect; that is, aſfections, paſſions of mind, or diſorders 
er body variouſly affected. ſon x SON. 
+ The ſcrpigo is a Kind of tetter. STEEVENS. 
| 5 This is exquiſitely imagined, When we are young, we buſy our- 
E ſelves in forming ſchemes for ſucceeding time, and miſs the gratifications 
that are before us; when we are old, we amuſe the languor of age with 
| the recollection of youthful pleaſures or performances; ſo that our life, of 
| which no part is filled with the buſineſs of the preſent time, reſembles our 
| Geams after dinner, when the events of the morning are mingled with 
che deſigns of the evening. Jounson. 
Ed is generally uſ:d for old age, decrepitude. It is here put for od 
ebe, perſons 209rn with years. STEE VERS. 
be drift of this period is to prove, that neither youth nor age can be 
ſud to be really enjoyed, which, in poetical language, is,. -e bare neither 
Palb ner age. But how is this made out? 't hat age is not enjoyed, he 
Irres by recapitulating the infirmities of it, which deprive that period of 
Flite of all ſenſe of pleaſure, To prove that youth is not enjoyed, he uſes 
the ſe words; 
| — fer all thy Hd yintb 
Becomes as aged, and dith hig the alms 
4 Of palſied dq 

ont of which, he that can deduce the coneluſion, has a better knack at 
ic than I have, I ſuppoſe the poet wrote, 

1 g For pall'd, thy blazed youth 

Becomes aſſuaged; and doth beg the alms 
Of palſied eld; 
thy youthful appetite becomes palled, as it will be in the very 
iment, the blaze of youth is at once afſuaged, and thou immediately 
Dutracteſt the infirmities of old age; as particularly the palſy and other 
ervous diſorders, conſequent on the inordinate uſe of ſenſual pleaſures, 

This 
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To make thy riches pleaſant, What's yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 

Lie hid more thouſand deaths: 9 yet death we fear, 


'That makes theſe odds all even. 


Claud, I humbly thank you, 


Ti 


This is to the purpoſe ; and proves youth is not enjoyed, by ſhewing the 
Mort duration of it. WanRuRToON. 

Here again I think Dr. Warburton totally miſtaken. Shakſpeare de. 
elares that man has neither youth ner age; for in y. ο, which is the bott 
time, or which might be the happieſt, he commonly wants means to obtan 
what he could enjoy; he is dependent on paified eld: muſs leg alms from 
the coffers of hoary av arice; and being very niggardly ſoppli: d, cen, 
aged, looks, like an old man, on happineſs-which is beyond his . 
And, when be is old and rich, when he has wealth enough for the pure! 
of all that formerly excited his deſires, he has no longer the powers of en 
zjoyment ; 


: : 
vw 


bas neither beat, affetizn, limb, ner beati'yy 
To make bis riches pleaſant.— 


I -have explained this paſſage according to the preſent reading, wluich my 
ſtand without much inconvenience; yet I am willing to perſuade my 
reader, becauſe I have almoſt perſuaded myfeli, that our author wzow, 
for all thy blaſted ycuth 

Becomes as azed— JOHNSON. 


The ſentiment contained in theſe lines, which Dr, Johnſon bas er. 
plained with his uſual preciſion, occurs again in the forged letter th 
mund delivers to his father, as written by Edgar; XK. Lear, Act I. 6 1, 

Malcxt. 

s But how does beauty make riches pleaſart? We ſhould read dun, 
which completes the ſenfe, and is this; thou haſt neither the plezfure of 
enjoying riches thyſelf, for thou wanteſt vigour ;z nor of ſeeing it engel 
by others, for thou want ſt bounty. Where the making the want af 
as inſeparable from old age as the want of health, is extremely ſatnei, 
though not altogether juſt. WARBURTON. | 

I am inclined to believe, that n<ither man nor woman will have mach 
difficulty to tell how beauty mas riches pleaſant, Surely this en+ndation 
though it is elegant and ingenious, is not ſuch as that an opportunity 0 1- 
ſerting it ſhould be purchaſed by d-claring ignorance of what ev?ry 2 
knows, by confeſſing inſenſibility of what every one feels. Jons sos. | 

By «+ heat” and *affeftion”” the port meant to expreſs ap perite, ant 
by limb“ and „beauty“ frength, EDWARDS, 

9 For this Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

— — _ thouſird deathe: 3 
The meaning is, not only a thouſand deaths, but a thouſand deaths ved 
what have been mentioned. Joh NxSON. 
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To ſue to live, I find, I ſeek to die; 
And, ſeeking death, find life: * Let it come on. 


Enter IsABT LUA. 


Jab. What, ho! Peace here; grace and good company ! 

Prev. Who's there? come in: the wiſh deferves a wel- 
come. 

Dube. Dear fir, ere long I'll viſit you again. 

Claud. Moſt holy ſir, I thank you. 

Lab. My buſineſs is a word or two with Claudio, 

Prov, And very welcome. Look, ſignior, here's your ſiſter, 

Duke, Provoſt, a word with you. 


Prov. As many 2s you pleaſe, 
Dule. Bring them to ſpeak, where I may be conceal'd, 
Let hear them, [ Exeunt DUKE and Provoſt. 

Clard. Nou, fifler, what's the comfort? 


Jab. Why, as all comforts are; moſt good in deed ; 3 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
Intends 


? Had the Friar, in reconciling Claudio to death, urged to lim the cer- 
tanty of happineſs hereafter, this ſpeech would have been introduced with 
date propriety z but the Frizr ſays not2ing of that ſubject, and argues 
mye like a philoſopher, than a Chrif.:an divine. M. Maso. 

Mr. M. Maſon ſeems to forget that no actual frizr was the ſpeaker, 
dut the Duke, who might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have more of the Phi- 
olopher than the divine in his compoſition. STEEFVENS. 

If this reading be right, Iſabella muſt mean that the brings ſomething 
better than words of comfort, ſhe brings an aſſurancg of deeds. This is 
wrſh and confrained, but I know not what better to offer, Sir Thomas 
Hamer reads: 

—— in ſpeed, Joux son. 
The old copy reads: 


As a'l comforts are: meſi gond, molt good indeedes 
I believe the preſ:"1t reading, as explained by Dr. Johnſon is the true 
one 


nd. So, in Mic bet, . 
© We're yet but young in deel. STEEV.ENS. 
I would point the lines thus: 
Chu. Now, ſiſter, hat's the comfort ? 
1 Hab. Why, as all coirtorts are, moi. good. - indeed Lord Ange. 


$ . 
Incecd is the ſime as in truth, or tray, the common beginning of 
pcs in Shakſpeare's age. See Charles the Firſt's Trial. Tue King 
54 _ . ' 1 247 2 1 * 

J Bradſhaw leldom ſay any ching without this pretace 2 ( Truly 
4 5 4 P 2 * 9 
LLAcKSs TONE. 


” ——— * 
* 
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Intends you for his ſwift embaſſador, 
Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger ; 
Therefore your beſt appointment!“ make with ſpeed ; 
To-morrow you ſet on. 
Claud. Is there no remedy ? 

Jab. None, but ſuch remedy, as, to ſave a head, 
'To cleave a heart in twain, 

Claud. But is there any? 

1/ab. Ves, brother, you may live; 

There 1s a deviliſh mercy in the judge, 
If you'll implore it, that will free your life, 
But fetter you till death, 

Claud. Perpetual durance ? 

Lab. Ay, juſt, perpetual durance; a reſtraint, 
Though all the world's vaſtidity you had, 

To a determin'd ſcope. 

Claud. But in what nature? 

Laab. In ſuch a one as (you conſenting to':) 
Would bark your honour © from that trunk you bear, 
And leave you naked, 

Claud. Let me know the point. 

1/ab. O, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
Left thou a feverous life ſhould'ſt entertain, 

And fix or ſeven winters more reſpect 


Than a perpetual honour, Dar'it thou die ? a 
ie 


4 Leiger is the ſame with reſident. Appointment ; preparation; «ft &t 


fitting, or ſtate of being fitted for any thing, So in old books, we hv? 
a knight well appointed; that is, well armed and mounted, or fitted at al 
points. Jon x so. 

The word apprintment, on this occaſion, ſhould ſeem to comprehend c 
ſeſſion, communion, and abſolution. Let him (ſays Eſcalus) be 
niſhed with divines, and have all charitable preparation.“ The K1"2 
Hamlet, who was cut off prematurely, and without ſuch preparatis”, '» 
ſaid to be diſ-appointed. Appointment, however, may be more mpg e 
plained by the following paſſage in The Antipedes, 1638: 

* your lodging 
6 Is decently appointed.” 


i, e. prepared, furniſhed. 
STrryrxs,. 
* 


5 A confinement of your mind to one painful idea; to ignomin), 
which the remembrance can neither be ſuppreſled nor eſcaped. 
Jon 


© A metaphor from {tripping trees of their bark. Douce, 
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he ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion ; 
nd the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
1 corporal ſufferance finds a pang as great 
s when a giant dies,” 
Claud. Why give you me this ſhame ? 
hink you I can a reſolution fetch 
From flowery tenderneſs ? If I muſt die, 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
Ind hug it in mine arms. 
Jab. There ſpake my brother.; there my father's grave 
d utter forth a voice! Ves, thou muſt die: 
hou art too noble to conſerve a life 
n baſe appliances. This outward-ſainted deputy,.— 
Whoſe ſettled viſage and deliberate word 
ips youth 1'the head, and follies doth enmew,*® 
falcon doth the fowl,9—1s yet a devil; 
lis filth within being caſt,* he would appear 
\ pond as deep as hell, 
Claud. The princely Angelo? 
Jab. O, *tis the cunning livery of hell, 
[ie damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover 
| princely guards ! 3 Doſt thou think, Claudio, 
Tf 


The reaſoning is, that death is no more than every tg mt ſi fler, 
agb the dread of it is peculiar to man; or perhaps, that we ere incontiitent 
th ourſelves, when we ſo much dread that which we -careleſsly inflict 
other creatures, that feel the pain as acutely as We. Jouxsox. 
| The meaning is—fear is the principal ſenſation id death, which has no 
in; and the giant when he dies feels no greater pain than the beetle, 
ks paſſage, however, from its arrangement, is liable to an oppoſite con- 
"mg but which would totally deſtroy the illuſtration of the ſenti- 
Ms DOUCE, 


* Forces follies to lie in cover, without Exring to ſhow themſeIvrs, 
| Jon N SON. 
*In whoſe preſence the follies of youth are afra'd to ſhow themſelves, 
tue fowl is afraid to flutter while the falcon hovers over it. 
1 | STEEVENSs 
| To cot a pond is to empty it of mud. 
Pl. Upton reads; 

His pond within being caſt, he æuould appear 

A t\th as deep as bell, JoHNSON, 


F Th: fopid editors, miſtaking guards for ſatellites {whereas it here 
| Pniftes 
5 


- 2 — 2 _—_ — * 
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If I would yield him my virginity, 
Thou might'| be freed ? 


Claud. O, heavens! it cannot be. 


Jab. Yes, he would give it thee, from this rank oſlence, 


So to offend bim fill : "This night's the time 
That I ſhould do what I abhor to name, 
Or elſe thou dieſt to-morrow, 
Claud. Thou ſhalt not do't, 
Iſab. O, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 
Claud. Thanks, dear Iſabel. 
Jab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow, 
Claud. Ves. — Has he affections in him, 
That thus can make him bite the law by the noſe, 
When 


ſignifies lace,) altered priefily, in both places, to princely. 
ſpeare wrote it pri, as appears from the words the mſelves ; 


— Tis the cunning livery of Bell, 
The damned ſt bedy to inveſt and ever 
With prieſtly guards, 


In the firſt place we ſee that guards Here ſignifies lace, as referring u 
livery, and as having no ſenſe in the > Genifica tion of . jatc/:tcs, Nor 
prieſtly guards means ſanity, which is the ſenſe require d. But rin 
guards means nothing but rich lace, which is a ſenſ2 the peſfhge wil ot 
bear. Angelo, i2deed, as deputy, might be called the #r::c ly Angelo; 
but not in this place, hows the immediately preceding words ot, 
This out-ward fainted deputy, 

demand the reading I have reſtored. WarmruRrToON 

The firſt folio has, in both p aces, Frenxie, from v hich the other 
made pr:xce/y, and evi ry editor may malce what he can. Journ | 

Princely is the judicious correction of the ſecond folio. Princely H 
mean no more than the badges of royalty, {laced or bord: red ros.) #94 
Angelo ſuppoſed to affume during the abſence of the Duke. 2 
pidity cf the firit dito rs is ſometimes not more injurious to 902K! 
than the ingenuity or thoſe who, ſucceeded them. ST EEvVERS-» 

A guard, in old languoge, meant a welt or border of a garmen:s © 
cauſe (tays Minihi-u) it gards and keeps the garment fror!“ 
"Theſe borders were ſometimes of lace. M ALONE. 


P n - . * =, Aer 1 

. 1 bo lie ve mne ans, frem the ite Of my CO mmitung tus oline 55 
might perſiſt in fnwng with Tate ty. The advan: 5% WHY 
from my having ſuch a ſecret of his in my keeping, wouid en.ure \ 


further harm on account of the ſame taut, however fre quc: . 
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When he would force it ? 5 Sure it is no ſin; 
Or of the deadly ſeven it is the leaſt,® 
I/ab, Which is the leaſt ? ; 
Claud. If it were damnable,) he, being ſo wiſe, 
Why, would he for the momentary trick 
de perdurably fin'd ? —0 Ifabel ! 
lick What ſays my brother ? 
Claud. Death 1s a fearful thing, 
1/ab. And ſhamed life a hateful, 
Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted ſpirit 9 


— . Sei 
. WT IR - - — — 
. — —— 2 * 


To 


S Is be actuated by paſſions that impe! him to trayſpreſs the latv, at the very ; 1 
ment that be is enforcing it againft others ? [1 find, he is.] Surely then, | 
ince this is ſo general a propenſity, ſince the judge is as criminal as he | | 
wham he condemns, it is ne fin, or at leaſi @ wenial one. MAL Ox x. | 1 | 

6 It may be uſ-ful to know which they are; the reader is therefore pre- | 
ſenerd with the following catalogue of them, vis. Pride, Envy, Wrath, | 
dath, Covetouſneſs, Gluttony, and Lechery. To recapitulate the puniſh | 
ments hereafter for theſe ſins, might have too powerful an effect upon the 
wk nerves 0! the preſent generation; but whoever is defirous of being 1 
particularly acquainted with them, may find information in ſome of the ( | 
da monkiſh ſyitems of divinity, and eſpecially in a curious book entitled | 
Lt Kalendrier des Bergiers, 1500, folio, of lich there is an Englith traaf- 
ation, Dou cx. 

/ Shakſpeare ſhows his knowledge of human nature in the conduct of 
Ciaudio, When lſabella firſt tells him of Angelo's propoſal, he anſwers, 
viih honeſt indignation, agreeably to his ſettled principles, | 

Thou ſhalt not do t. 
| But the love of life being permitted to operate, ſoon furniſhes him with 
loptitical arguments; he believes it cannot be very dangerous to the ſoul, | 
bnce Angelo, who is ſo wiſe, will venture it. Jon NsOR. | 
* Perdurably is laitingly. STEEZVENS., 


* 4 S 
—— — 


[7.4 

i. e. the ipirit accuſtomed here to eaſe and delights, This was pro- 1. 
ech urged as an aggravation to the ſharpneſs of the torments ſpoken of, {1 
e Oxford editor not apprehending this, alters it to dated. As if, be- 605 11 

Gale the ſpirit in the body is ſaid to be irapriſoned, it was crowded together ( 


\KeWitez and fo by death nat only ſet free, but expanded too; which, if 
Wes would make it the lets ſenſible of pain, WARBURTON. 
+ 1113 reading may perhaps Rand, but many attempts have been made te 


”* 
«- -- 
_- - 
_—_—_— 


"0M id. The moſt plauſible is that which ſubRitutes | 1 ih 
3 the be nighted ſpirit, : {1 
8 do the darkneſs always ſuppoſed ia the placg of future puniſh- i 1 


| Perhaps 3k 
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To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 


In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice; Ya 
To be impriſon'd in the vicwleſs winds, Wh. 
And blown with reſtleſs violence round about \ 10 
The pendant world: or to be worſe than worſt Tha 
Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts = Fr 
Imagine 2 1 tis too horrible! 0 0 
The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, | Wile 
'That age, ach, penury, and impriſonment * t 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe Ta 
To what we fear of death.3 ; corn 
Lab, 
Perhaps we may read: : 70 ſy 
the delinquent / irit, Ne cr 
a word eaſily Changed to delighted by a bad copier, or unſki!ful rear, i Die ; 
Delinquent is propoſed by Thirlby in his manuſcript, Joxx80x, Repric 
I think with Dr. Warburton, that by the delighted ſpirit is meant, th Pl] pr: 
ul once accuſtymed to delight, which of courſe muſt render the ſuſt+1in:s, i No we 
afterwards deſcribed, leſs tolerable. Thus our author calls youth, 3% : C/ 
in a former ſcene, before he proceeds to ſhow its wants and its inco:ve- 4. 
niencies. STEEVENS, Lab 
> ConjeQuure ſent out to wander without any certain direction, ut Thy fi 
ranging through poſſibilities of pain. JoxxsOx. : | Mercy 
3 Moſt certainly the idea of the © ſpirit bathing in ſiery floods,“ or & Tis be 
reſiding © in thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice,“ is not original to our 
poet; but I am not ſure that they came from the Platonick hell of Virgil, Cas 
The monks alſo had their hot and their cold hell; „ the fyrſte is fyre that 
ever brenneth, and never gyveth lighte,” ſays an old homily :“ The 
ſeconde is paſſyng cold, that yf a greate hylle of fyre were caſt therin, it Dat. 


ſold torne to yce.“ One ſof their legends, well remembered in the time 
of Shakſpe are, gives us a dialogue between a biſhop and a ſou! tormented 
a piece of ice which was brought to cure @ brennixg beate in his foot; take 
care, that you do not interpret this the gent, for 1 remember Menge 


quotes a canon upon us: | Lazar 
« Si quis dixerit epiſcopum podagri laborare, anathema fit.” particula1 
Another tells us of the toul of a monk faſtened to a rock, wile! e Sees 
winds were to blow about for a twelvemonth, and purge of its g⁰οναννν 8 vous me 
Indeed this doctrine was before now introduced into poc tick £2191, ame oye 
you may ſee in a poem, „where the lover declareth his pairs to egg veht ſare, 
tar the pains of hell, among the many m'fcellaneous ones ſubyoines ds * In It 
works of Surrey: of which you will ſoon have a beautiful cdu freed an, 
the able hand of my friend Dr. Percy. Nay, a very learned and auen we 
fitive brother-antiquary hath obſerved to me, on the authority of 1 | 5 Wild 

kenius, that this was the ancient opinion of the inhabitants of Acc 
who were certainly very little read eicher in the poet or e * 65,5 
| deny: A cu 


eh ag 
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Jab. Alas! alas! 
Claud, Sweet ſiſter, let me live: 
What ſin you do to ſave a brother's lite, 
Nature diſpenſes with the deed ſo far, 
That it becomes a virtue. 
Laab. O, you beaſt! 
O, faithleſs coward ! O, diſhoneſt wretch ! 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice ? 
t not a kind of inceſt,4 to take life 
From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? What ſhould J think? 
Heaven ſhield, my mother play'd my father fair! 
For ſuch a warped ſlip of wilderneſs 5 | 
Ne'er ifſu*d from his blood. Take my defiance ; 8 
| Die ; periſh ! might but my bending down 
| Reprieve the from thy fate, it ſhould procced ; 
['ll pray a thouſand prayers for thy death, 
| No word to ſave thee, | 
Claud. Nay, hear me, Iſabel, 
Lab. O, ſie, ſie, ſie! 
Thy ſin's not accidental, but a trade: 
Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd: 
'Tis beſt that thou dieſt quickly. Cir 
Claud, O hear me, Iſabella. 


433 


Re-enter Dok x. 


Dale. Vouchſafe a word, young ſiſter, but one word. 
Jab. What is your will? 


Y 2 Dae. 


| Iaxarus in The Shepberd's Calendar, ia repreſented to have ſeen the le 
| [articular modes of puniſhment in the interna! regions ; 

« Secondly, I have ſeen in hell a flaud frozen as ice, wherein the en- 
Vous men and women were plunged unto the navel, and then ſuddain!y 
eme over them a right cold and great wind that grieved and pained them 
ent fare,” & c. STEEVENS. 

* In Ilabella's declamation there is ſomething harſhy and ſome thing 
[reed and far- fetched. But her indignation cannot be thought violent, 
en we conſider her not only as a virgin, but as a nun. JOHNSON 


. Wilderneſs is here uſed for do. ldneſi, the ſtate of being diſorderly. 


5 STEEVENT. 
| D-fance is refuſal. STEEVENS. 


| x A cuſtom; a practice; an eſtab'iſhed habit. So we (iv of a man 
ach addicted to any thing, be make; « wrade of it. Joux SN. 
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Dulc. Might you diſpenſe with your leiſure, T wo)! „“ 
and by have ſome ſpeech with you: the ſatisfaction I 1 yyll 4 5 
require, is likewiſe your own benefit. 

{/ab. J have no ſuperfluous leiſure ; my ſtay muſt be fc : ” 
out of other affairs; but I will attend you a while, ne! 

Duke. [To CLAUDIO, de.] Son, I have over-heard what 2 
hath paſt between you and your ſiſter. Angelo had nererte *;5 

: that £ 
purpoſe to corrupt her; only he hath made an aſſay of her * 
virtue, to practice his judgement with the diſpoſition of TOW 
natures : ſhe, having the truth of honour in her, hath made A 
him that gracious denial which he is moſt glad to receive: | r 
am confeſſor to Angelo, and I know this to be true; ther-: a 
fore prepare yourſelf to death: Do not ſatisfy your reſoly- Wag 
tion with hopes that are fallible :5 to-morrow you muſt die; 3 
go to your knees, and make ready. ee 

Claud. Let me aſk my ſiſter pardon, I am fo out of hie Th ; 
with life, that I will ſue to be rid of it. 7 A 

Duke, Hold you there: Farewell, [Exit CLaudio . as 

Re-enter Provoſt, N 
Provoſt, a word with you. poor w 

Prov. What's your will, father? from tl 

Duke, That now you are come, you will be gone: L d my 

never rei 

8 A condemned man, whom his confe ſſor had brought to beat d Lab. 
with decency and reſolution, began anew to entertain hopes of life, Ti any thi 
occaſioned the advice in the words above, But how did theſe hopes Js! Duke, 
his reſolution ? or what harm was there, if they did? We muſt certach you not 
read, Do not falſify yeur reſolution Ewiih bopes that are fallible. A nd then! great o 
becomes a reaſonable admonition. For hopes of life, by drawing I 75 
back into the world, would naturally elude or weaken the virtue of 83 1 Hab. 
reſolution which was raiſed only on motives of religion. And this his 0 er nam 
feſſor had reaſon to warn him of. The term fa is taken from f nds Duke, 
and ſignifies the pretending to aim a ſtroke, in order to draw che ade to her b 
off his guard. So, Fairfax: K ine of 

No ſtrikes he out, and now he falſifierb,” WARrBURTO Nee 

The ſenſe is this := Do not reſt with ſatisfaction on hopes 13! are. a the dow! 


lible. There is no need of a'teration. STEEYENS. „ue 
Perhaps the meaning is, Do not ſatisfy or content yourſelf with „ Poor 

Kind of reſolution, which acquires ſtrength from a latent hope that it 

not be put to the teſt 3 a hope, that in your caſe, if you rey en © OIL 

will deceive you. MALONE. 3 That 
Continue in that reſolution. Jon x so. 3 
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m> a while with the maid; my mind promiſes with my 
habit, no loſs ſhall touch her by my company, 

Prov. In good time.? {Exit Provoſt, 

Duke, The hand that hath made you fair, hath made you 
good: the goodneſs, that 1s cheap in beauty, makes beauty 
brief in goodneſs; but grace, being the ſoul of your com- 
plexion, ſhoulda Keep the body of it ever fair. Ihe afluult, 
that Angelo hath made to you, fortunc hath convey'd to my 

aderſtanding; and, but that frailty hath examples for his 
falling, 1 ſhould wonder at Angelo, How would you do to 
content this ſubſtitute, and to fave your brother ? 

Jab. Jam now going to reſolve him: I had rather my 
brother ate oY ine law, than my fon ſhould be unlawfully 
born, But O, how much is the good Duke deceived in 
Angelo! If ever he return, and I can ſpeak to him, I will 

pen my lips in vain, or diſcover his government, 

Dake. IJ hat ſhall not be much amiſs: Yet, as the matter 
now ſtands, he will avoid your accuſation ; he made trial of 
vou only. — Theretore faſten your car on my adviſings; to 
tte love I have in doing good, a remedy preſents itelt, I do 
wake myſelf believe, that you may moſt uprighteouſly do a 
poor wronged lady a merited benefit; redeem your brother 
from the angry law ; do no ſtain to your own gracious perſon ; 
and much pleaſe the abſent duke, if, peradventure, he ſhall 
ever return to have hearing of this butlhchs. 

Lab. Let me hear you ſpeak further; I have ſpirit to do 
any thing that appears not foul in the truth of my ſpirit. 

Duke, Virtue is bold, and goodneſs never fearful, Have 
you not heard ſpeak of Mariana the ſiſter of Frederick, the 
great ſoldier, who miſcarried at ſea? 

Jab. J have heard of the lady, and good words went with 
her name. * 

Duke, Her ſhould this Angelo have married; was affianced 
to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed: between which 
ume of the contract, and limit of the ſolemnity, her brother 

Frederick was wrecked at ſea, having in that periſh'd veſſel 
tne dowry of his ſiſter. But mark, how heavily this befel to. 
te poor gentlewompn : there ſhe loſt a noble and renowned 

TY brother, 

1 e. A la honne here, ſo be it, very well. SreEY ERS. 

bat ie, Be sil ſay lie made trial of you only, M. Mazons 
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brother, in bis love toward her ever moſt kind and nts! ; 


, 


with him the portion and ſinew of her fortune, her marriage. 


dowry; with both, her combinate huſband, this well-feemrs 


— 


Angelo! 
{/ab. Can this be ſo? Did Angelo fo leave her? 


Dube. Left her in her tears, and dry'd not one of them with 
his comfort; ſwallowed his vows whole, pretending, in let, 


A. 


, 1 
diſcoveries of diſhonour ; in few, beſtowed her on ber on 
Jamentation,5 which ſhe yet wears for his fake; and hen 


marble to her tears, is waſhed with them, but relents nut, 
1/ib, What a merit were it in death, to take this poo! 
maid from the world! What corruviion in this he. t! 


ov 


will let this man live Rut how out of this can ſhe a 41 

Dule. It is a rupture that you may eafily heal: and ue 
cure of it not only ſaves your brother, but keeps you fic 
diſhonour in doing it. 

Jab. Show me how, good father. 

Duke. This fore-named maid hath yet in her the continy- 
ance of her firſt affection; his unjuſt unkindneſs, that in a 
reaſon ſhould have quenched her love, hath, like an impedi- 
ment in the current, made jit more violent and unruly, Go 
you to Angelo; anſwer his requiring with a plauſible obeti- 
ence; agree with his demands to the point: only reſer yout- 
ſelf to this advantage, —firſt, that your ſtay with him may 
not be long; that the time may have all ſhadow and ſilence in 
it; and the place anſwer to convenience: this being granted 
in conrſe, now follows all. We ſhall adviſe this wronged 
maid to ſtead up your appointment, go in your place; if the 
encounter acknowledge itſelf hercafter, it may compel hin 
to her recompence: and here, by this, is your brother faved, 
your honour untainted, the poor Mariana advantaged, 200 
the corrupt deputy ſcaled.) The maid will J ame, 2 

mask 
4 Combinate is betrathed, ſettled by contrafl, SrEE VERS. 


S 3, e. left her to her ſorrows. MAL ONE. 
Rather, as our author expreſſes himſelf in King Peary J. — 
her up“ to them. STEEVENS. 


'6 This is ſcarcely to be reconciled to any eſtabliſned mode of ſceech. 
We may read, cy reſerve yourſelf to, or nly. reſerve to y/7/710// 7f 
edvantaſe. p JounsoN. | 2 

Refer your fo'f 95 merely ſiguiſles Have recourſe to, letale your] & 


this advantage. STEEVENS. 
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make fit for his attempt, If you think well to carry this as 


vou may, the doubleneſs of the benefit defends the deceit from 
reproof, What think you of it:? 


lab. The image of it gives me content already; and, I 
ruit, it will grow to a molt proſperous perfection. 

Dake. It lies much in your holding up: Haſte you ſpeed- 
iy to Angelo; if for this night he entreat you to his bed, 
fre hiin promiſe of ſatisfaction, I will preſently to St. 
Luke's; there, at the moated grange * reſides this deje Red 

4 Mariana 


7 Te feale the deputy may be, to reach bim, nottoithNanding the ele at.on 
ef tis flag; Or it may be, to ftrip bim and diſe ver his natedneſt, thaugb 
armed ant corcealed by the inveſtments of authority, fon ns, 

Lo feate, as may be learned by a note to Coriolanus, Act I. ſc. i. mot 
tertunly means to diſorder, to diſcencert, to put to flight, An army routed 
„called by Hotinſhed, an army ſcaled, The word ſometimes lignifies to 
&#:ſe or diſperſe ; at others, as I ſuppoſe in the preſent inſtance, to put 
% confuſion. STEEVENS» 

To ſcale is certainly to reach (as Dr. Johnſon explains it) as well as to 
£/prrſe or ſpread abread, and hence its application to a routed army which 
| js {cattered over the field. The Duke's meaning appears to be, either that 

Angelo would be over- reached, as a town is by the ſcalade, or that his true 
character woald be ſpread or 7aid open, ſo that his vileneſs would become. 
evident, Dr. Warburton thinks it is 4weighed, a meaning which Dr. John- 
lon af ves to the word in another place, See Corivlanus, Act. I. ſc. i. 

Scaled, however, may mean laid open, as a corrupt fore is by removing 
the lough that covers it. The alluſion is rendered leſs diſguſting, by 
more elegant language, in Hamlet: 

It will but n and film the ulecrous place; 
« Wniles rank corruption, mining all within, 
& Infects unſeen.“ Rirsox, 
> A grange is a ſolitary farm-houſe. So, in Otbello : ? 
6 this is Venice, 
« My houſe is not a granze..” STEEVENS.. 


A grange implies ſome one particular houſe immediately inferior in rant 
| © a ball, fituated it a ſmall d tance from the town or village from which 
takes its name; as, Hornby grange, Blackwell grange; and is in the 
| M1izhbourhood ſimply called The Grange. Originally, perhaps, theſe 
dings were the lord's granary or ſtorehouſe, and the reſidence of his. 
t baiſiff. (Grange, from Granagium, Lat.) RITSsox. 

A grange, in its original ſignification, meant a farm-houſe of a monaſtery 
Hom grana gerendo), from which it was always at ſome little diſtances 


Une of the monks was uſually appointed to inſpect the accounts of the 


Firm, He was called the Prior of the Grange z—in barbarous Latin, 


— J a 
aging. Being placed at a diſtance from the monaſtery, and not con- 
| nected 
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Mariana: At that place call upon me; and diſpatch with 
Angelo, that it may be quickly. 

Lab. 1 thank you for this comfort: Fare you well, good 
father, [ Exeunt /everally, 


SCENE IL 
The Street before the Priſon, 


Enter Duke as @ Friar ; to him EL Bow, Clown, and Officers, 


El. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but that you will 
needs buy and fell men and women like beaſts, we ſhall hare 
all the world drink brown and white baſtard.9 

Due. O, heavens! what ſtuff is here? 

C/o. Twas never merry world, fince, of two uſurics,? the 
merrieſt was put down, and the worfer allow'd by order of 
law a furr'd gown to keep him warm; and furr'd with fox 
and lamb- ſkins too, to ſignify, that craft, 3 being richer thas 
innocency, ſtands for the facing. 

Ei. Come your way, fir :—Blefs you, good father friar, 

Dule. 
nected with any other buildings, Shakſpeare, with his wonted licence, uſes 
it, both here and in Othel!/c, in the ſenſe of a ſolitary farm. houſo. 

I have fince obſerved that the word was uſed in the ſame ſ-nf+ by the 
contemporary writers. So, in Tarleton's Newwes cut of Purgatory, printed 
about the year 1590: — till my return I will have thee ituy at our 
little grazrge houſe in the country.“ : 

In Lincolnſhire they at this day call every lone houſe that is uncon- 
neQed with others, a grange. MALONE. : ts 

9 A kind of ſweet wine, then much in vogue, from the Italian 5:/7274% 

WArnC CTR. 

Paſt ard wis raiſin-wine. See Minſhieu's Dict. in v. Marx. 

2 Here aſatiie on vſury turns abruptlz to a ſatire on the perſon of the 
uſurer, without any kind of preparation. We may be aſſured then, 94 
a line or two, at leaſt, have been loſt. The ſubject of which we may 
eafily diſcover was a compariſon between the two uſurers; as, tore, 
between the two uſuries. So that, for the future, the paſſage ſhould be 
read with aſteriſks, thus—by order of law, ** a furr'd gion, &. 

WARBURTON, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer corrected this with leſs pomp, then /ince f 149 
uſurers the merricft wwas put daun, ard the oc rſer allowed, by order of babe, 
a furr'd gown, &c, His punctuation is right, but the alteration, ſmall 33 
it is, appears more than was wanted. Uſury may be uſed by an elf 
licence for the profifſors of uſury. JoHNSON« 


3 In this pallage the foxes ſkins are ſuppoſed to denote craft, ant 2 
ab- 
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Duke, And you, good brother father: 4 What offence hath 
this man made you, fir? 
£13, Marry, fir, he hath offended the law; and, fir, we 
take him to be a thief too, fir ; for we have found upon him, 
fir, a ſtrange pick-lock,5 which we have ſent to the deputy, 
Dake, Fie, firrah; a bawd, a wicked bawd ! 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, 
That is thy means to live: Do thou but think 
What *tis to cram a maw, or clothe a back, 
From ſuch a filthy vice: ſay to thyſelt,— 
From their abominable and beaſtly touches 
Idrink, I eat, array myſelf, and live. 
Canſt thou believe thy living is a life, | 
So ſtinkingly depending? Go, mend, go, mend, 


Ch. Indeed, it does ſtink in ſome ſort, fir ; but yet, fir,. 


I would prove | 

Duke. Nay, if the devil have given thee proofs for ſin, 
Thou wilt prove this. Take him to priſon, officer ; 
Correction and inſtruction muſt both work, 

Ere this rude beaſt will profit, 

Elb. He muſt before the deputy, fir; he has given him 
warning : the deputy cannot abide a whore-maſter : if he 
| be a whore-monger, and comes before him, he were as good 

go a mile on his errand, 

V Due. 
lamb-ſkins innocence. It is evident therefore that we ought to read, 
„ furred with fox on lamb-ſkins,” inſtead of e and lamb-ſkins 3? for 
| therwiſe, craft will not ſtand for the facing M. Magon, 

Fox-ſkins and lamb-ſkins were both uſ:d as facings to cloth in Shak. 
ſpeate's time. See the Statute of Apparel, 24 Henry VIII. c. 13. Hence 
Jre-furr'd ſlave is uſed as an opprobrious epithet in ily Beguiled, 1606, 
and in other old comedies. MALONE, 

In return to Elbow's blundering addreſs of gscd father friar, 1 gocd 
fatber brother, the Duke humourouſly calls him, in his own ſtyle, geo 
ber father, This would appear ſtill clearer in French. Dieu weus 
bre, mon pere frere.— Et wins auſſi, mon frere pere. There is no 
eoubt that our friar is a corruption of the French ere. TYRWIITT. 

As w2 hear no more of this charge, it is neceſſary to prevent honeſt 
Fompey from being taken for a houſe breaker. The /oc4; which he had 
Fecahon to pick, were by no means common, in this country a: leaſt, 
They were probably introduced, with otber Spar; c:/foms, during the 
teen of Philip and Mary; and were ſo well known in Edi:.burgh, that 
one of Sir David Lindfay's plays, repreſented to theuſand in the open - 
ur, ſuch a lock is actually opened on the ſtage. R3T$9N, F 
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Dre. That we were all, as ſome would ſeem to be, Py 

Free from our faults, as faults from ſeeming, free! “ — 
Enter Lucio, "y 

: / me 

EIb. His neck will come to your waiſt, a cord, fir.“ tho 

Cl. I ſpy comfort; I cry, bail: Here's a gentleman, ard Is 

a friend of mine. ] 

Lucio. How now, noble Pompey ? What, at the heels of , 
Cæſar? Art thou led in triumph? What, is there none ot ſhe 

Pygmalion's ( 

6 j. e. as faults are deſtitute of all comelineſs or ſeeming, The firſt of her. 

theſe lines refers to the deputy's ſanctified hypocrily ; tho ſecond t1 the 

Clown's beaſtly occupation. But the latter part is thus ill expreſſed tor 8 

the ſake of the rhyme, WAR RHURTON. 134. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: Weſt 

Free from all faults, as ſrom faults ſeeming frees LITE 

In the interpretation of Dr. Warburton, the ſenie is trifling, and the The 
e xpre ſſion Barih. To wiſh that Men zocre as free from fauits, as faut in 1 

are free frim comelineſt, [inftrad of woid of comelincſi] is a very poor Cine 2 
ceit. I once thought it ſhould be reed: and 

O that all ce, as all would ſeem to be, Arch 

Free fiem al. fauits, or from falſe beeming free, comr 

So in this play: voli! 
« O place, O, power how dof thou 60 

« Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls out 

& To thy falje feeming 1”? pick 

But gow believe that a lets alteration will ſerve the turn: coine 

Free frem all faults, or fauits from jeaning fer. 9 

that men were really gecd, or that their faults Tecra An. n, thet men wen out u 

free from faults, e faults from þypccriſy. So Iiabella calls Agel! low n 
hxpocrity, ſeeming, ſeeming. ons so. tune, 
J think we ſhouid read with Sir T. Ianmer: ſoy} 

Free frem al! ſaults, as from faults ſeeming free. man 

i. o. I Toſh we were all as gied as wwe appear to be; a ſentiment) there 

naturally prompted bi his reflection on the behaviour of Angelo. dau Cana 


Hanmer has only tragſpoſe d a word to produce a convenient feule, 
STFEYENG fr P 
Hanmer is right with re ſpect to the meaning of this page, but!“ 
his tranſpoſition ugneceſtary, The words, as they Rand, vill expres wh 
ſame ſenſe, if pointed thus: 

Free from ali faults, as, faults from, ſeen ing free. 
Nor is this conſtruction mie harth than thi of many other es 
the play, which of all thule which Shakſpeſice has left us, id the melt 
ſective in that rt ſpect. Xi. Magson. 4 

7 That is, his neck will be tied, like your waiſt, wth 3 19" I. 
friars of the Franciſcan order, perhaps of all others, wia 4 e 
for a gi dle, Jonns0N, 
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pygmalion's images, newly made woman, to be had now, 
for putting the hand in the pocket and extracting it clutch'd 2 
What reply? Ha? What ſay'ſt thou to this tune, matter, and. 
method? Is't not drown'd i“ the laſt rain?“ Ha? What ſay'ſt 
thou, trot? 2 Is the world as it was man? Which is the way £23 
Is it ſad, and few words? Or how? The trick of it? 

Dake. Still thus, and thus ! till worſe! 


Lucio. How doth my dear morſel, thy miſtreſs ? Procures 
ſhe ſtill? Ha? 


Cl. Troth, fir, ſhe hath eaten up all her beef, and ſhe is 
herſelf in the tub.“ 


Y 6 Lucin. 

s Pypmalion's images, newly made roman, ] By Pygmalion't images, newly 
made zbemun, I believe Shakſpeare meant no more than — Have you no 
women now to recommend to your cuſtomers, as fre ſn and untouched as 
Pypmalicn's ſtatue was, at the moment when it became fleſh and blood? 
The paſſage, may, however, contain ſome allution to a pamphlet printed 
in 1598, called, The Metameorpt ofs of Pygmalicn's Image, and certain 
$atiress I have never ſen it, but it is mentioned by Ames, p. 568 z 
and whatever its ſubje& might be, we learn from an order ſigned by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of London, that this book was 
commanded to be burnt. The order is inſerted at che end of the ſecond: 
volume of the entries belonging to the Stationers' Company. STEVENS. 

A pick-lock had juſt been found upon the Clown, and therefore with- 
out great offence to his morals, it may be preſumed he was likewiſe a 
pick pocket; in which cafe Pygmalion's images, & c. may mean new- 
coined money with the Queen's image upon it. Doucx. 

Lucio, a prating fop, meets his old friend going to priſon, and pours 
out upon him his impertinent interrogatories, to wiich when the poor fel- 
low makes no anſwer, he adds, What reply] ha ? what ſay t thou to this P 
tune, matter, and metbod,—is't net? drown'd i tb' la rain® ha? what 
lay"? rheu, tret ? &c, It is a common phraſe uſed in low raillery of a 
man creſt-fallen and dejected, that be let, lite a drown'd puppy. Lucio, 
therefore, aſæs him, whether he was drown'd in the laſt rain, and therefore 
Cannot ſpeak. JOHNSON. 

He rather aſks him whether his anſruer was not drown'd in the laſt rain, 

x Pompey returns ns anfewer to any of his queſtions : or, perhaps, he 
means to compare Pompey 's miſerable appearance to a drown'd. moufe, 
STEEVENL.. 

It ſhould be read, Ithink, ⁊obat ſay'ft 1524 to't? the word tret being. 
leldora, if ever, uſed to a man. Old fret, or trat, fignifies a de crepid 
0:4 woman, or an old drab. GRE x. 

Tret, or as it is now often pronounced, honeſtcrout, is a familiar addreſa 
b a man among the provincial vulgar. Jouzx$0N, 1 

3 What is the mode now ? JonunsoN, i, 

The method of cure for venercakcomplaiats is groſaly called the p. . 
dering tub. Jou x soN. ft 
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Lucio, Why, 'tis good; it is the right of it; it muſt be 
fo: Ever your freſh whore, and your powder'd bawd ; An 
unſhunn'd conſequence ; it muſt be ſo: Art going to priſon, 


Pompey ? 

Ch. Yes, faith, fir, 

Lucio. Why 'tis not amiſs, Pompey : Farewell: 
For debt, Pompey ? Or how ? 5 

Elb. For being a bawd, for being a bawd, 

Lucio. Well, then impriſon him: If Impriſonment he the 
due of a bawd, why, *tis his right: Bawd is he, doubtlefs, 
and of antiquity too; bawd-born. Farewell, good Pompey: 
Commend me to the priſon, Pompey: You will turn good 
huſband now, Pompey ; you will keep the houſe.“ 

Cl. I hope, fir, your good worſhip will be my bail. 

Lucio, No, indeed, will I not, Pompey ; it is not the wear. 
I will pray, Pompey, to increaſe your bondage : if you take 
it not patiently, why, your mettle is the more: Adieu, truſty 
Pompey.—Bleſs you, friar. 

Die. And you, | 

Lucis. Does Bridget paint ſtill, Pompey ? Ha? 

E!b, Come your ways, fir ; come. 

Cl, Ycu will not bail me then, fir ? 

Lucio. Then, Pompey? nor now, —What news avroad, 
friar ? What news? 

Bib. Come your ways, fir; come. 


I ſent thee thither. 


S It ſhould be pointed thus: Co, ſay I ſont thee thither for debt, Fin. 
fey; or bow—i, e. to hide the ignominy of thy caſe, ſry, I ſent thve to 
prion for d bt, or whatever other pretence thou fancieft better. 
other humourouſly replies, Fer being a bazod, for being a banw!, !. & 
true caſe is the moſt honourable. 

I do not perceive any neceſſity for the alteration, 
the uſe of his name to hide the ſeeming ignominy of his cafe; and then 
very naturally di ſires to be informed of the true reaſon why be wv 
ordered into confinement, 

Warburton has taken ſome pains to amend this paffage, which does net 
require it; and Lucio's ſubſ-quent reply to Elbow, ſhows that E. 097040 
When Lucio adviſes Pompey to ſay he hut bim 
w the priſon, and in his next ſpeech de ſrres him to commend him 
priſon, he ſpeaks as one who had ſome intereft there, and was well known 
to the keepers, 


WAN ZUR Hen. 
Lucio firſt off; is hin 


This is in character. 


STEEVENS. 


ment cannot be right. 


M. Mason. 
6 Alluding to the etymology of the word bu/bdand, MALONEs 


EA it is not the faſhion. SIE KVENSs 
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Lncio, Go, —to kennel, Pompey, go:“ 

T* EL ROwW, Clown, ud Officers, 
What news, friar, of the duke? : 

Duke, I know none: Can you tell me of any? 

Lucio. Some ſay, he is with the emperor of Ruſſia; other 
ſome, he is in Rome: But where is he, think you? 

Dube. I know not where: But whereſoever, I with him 
well. 

Lacio, It was a mad fantaſtical trick of him, to ſteal from 
the ſtate, and uſurp the beggary he was never born to. Lord 
Angelo dukes it well in his abſence ; he puts tranſgreſlion to't. 

Duke, He does well in't. 

Lucio, A little more lenity to lechery would do no harm in 
| him: ſomething too crabbed that way, friar, 

Dake. It is too general a vice,” and ſeverity muſt cure it. 
Lucio. Yes, in good ſooth, the vice is of a great kindred ; 
it is well ally'd : but it is impoſſible to extirp it quite, friar, 
ill cating and drinking be put down. They ſay, this Angelo 
| was not made by man and woman, after the downright way 
of creation: Is it true, think you? 

Duke, How ſhould he be made then? 

Lucio, Some report, a ſea-maid ſpawn'd him :—Some, that 
be was begot between two ſtock-fiſhes :—But it is certain, that 
| when he makes water, his urine is congeal'd ice ; that I know 
to be true; and he is a motion ungenerative, that's infallible,* 
Dake, You are pleaſant, fir; and ſpeak apace. 

Lucid. Why, what a ruthleſs thing is this in him, for the 
| rebellion of a cod-piece, to take away the life of a man? 
Would the duke, that is abſent, have done this? Ere he would 
have hang'd a man for the getting a hundred baſtards, he 
would have paid for the nurſing a thouſand : He had ſome 


feelin 

It ſhould be remembered, that Pompey is the common name of a dog, 
| to which allu ſion is made in the mention of a kennel. Jonns0N. 

Tes, replies Lucio, tbe vice is of great kindred ; it is well ally'd: 
Tec. As much as to ſay, Yes, truly, it is general; for the greateſt men 
| Have it os well as we little folks. A little lower he taxes the Duke perſon- 

aly with it. EpwarDs. 

A motion generative certainly means a puffet of the maſculine gender; a 
| thing that appears to have thoſe powers ot which it is not in reality 
© Pollefſed, STEEvens. | 


A motion ungenerative is a moving or animated body without the power 
of generation; RITSON. | 
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feeling of the ſport ; he knew the ſervice, and that inſtructed 
him to merey. 

Dake. I never heard the abſent duke much detected * ſor 
women; he wes not inclined that way, 

Lucio. O, fir, you are deceived, f 

Dube. Tis not poſſible. 

Lucio. Who ? not the duke? yes, your beggar of fifty; — 
and his uſe was, to put a ducat in her clack- diſh : 3 the pe 
had crotchets in him: He would be drunk too; that let me 
inform you. 

Duke. You do him wrong, ſurely. 

Lucio, Sir, I was an inward of 4 : + A ſhy fellow was the 
duke: 5 and, I believe, I know the cauſe of his wi tthdrawing, 

Duke, W hat, I pr ythee, might be the cauſe ? 

Lucio, No,—pardon ;—*tis a ſecret muſt be lock'd within 
the teeth and the lips: but this I can let vou underſtand,— 
The greater file of the ſubject “ held the duke to be wiſe, 

Dake, Wiſe ? why, no queſtion but he was. 

Lucio, A very ſuperficial, ignorant, unwerghing 7 ieliow, 

Duke. Either this is envy in you, folly, or miſtaking ; the 
very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath hel med, muff, 
upon a warranted need, give hima better proclamati on. Let 
him be but tellimonied in his own bringings forth, and be 

1991 


Idi 

2 In the Statute 3d Edward Firſt, e. 15. the words gentz rettes de b. 
lonie are rendered perlons detected of telony, that | is, as J conceive, , 
feded. REED. | 

Detected, however, may en notar iouſiy charged, or guilty, oh 
North's tranflation of Plutarch: he only ot all other kin 
time was moſt dete Jed with this Fun of leacherie.*”” MarLows. 

3 The beggars, two or three centuries ago, uſed to proclaim tie a 
by a wooden-diſh with a moveabte cover, which they clacks d, to thow r 
their veſie] was empty. This appears from @ pailuge quoted on an 
occation by Dr.. Grey. STEEVENS. 

+ Inward 1s intimate. STEEVENS. 

S he meaning of this term may be beſt explained hy the follow! 
lines in t e fifth Act: 

«« The wicked'ſt caitiff on the ground, 


« May ſeem as fby, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute,” d. 
NAL 


© The larger liſt, the greater number. Jon xsON. 
4-0 ennie ne, & c. STEEVENS. 


14 be difficulti.s be bath ſtecr' d through. A metaphor from v Wy 
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ſhall appear to the envious, a ſcholar, a ſtateſman, and a ſol- 
diet: Therefore, you Ipeak unfkilfully or, if your know- 
ledge be more, it 15 much darken'd in your malice, 

Lario. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 


Duke. Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge 
with dearer love, 


Lucia, Come, fir, I know what 1 know. 

Date, I can hardly believe that, fince you know not what 
you ſpeak. But, if ever the duke return, (as our prayers are 
he may,) let me defire you to make your anſwer before bim: 
If it be honeſt you have ſpoke, you have courage to maintain 
it: Jam bound to call upon you ; and, I pray you, your 
name ? 

Lucio, Sir, my name is Lucio; well known to the duke. 

Dake. He ſhall know you better, fir, if 1 may live to re- 
port you. 

Lucio, J fear you not. 

Duke, O, you hope the duke will ny no more; or you 
imagine me too unhurtful an oppo ite.“ But, indeed, I can 
do you little harm: you'll forſwear 5 again. 

Lucio, l' be hang” d fir? : thou art deceived in me, friar, 


But no more of this: Canſt thou tell, it Claudio die to-mor- 
row, or no 7 


Dude. Why ſhould he die, fir? 
Las Why? for filling a bott! e with a tun-diſh, I would, 
the duke, we talk of, were return'd again: this ungenitur'd ? 


agent will unpeople the province with continency ; ſparrows 
muſt not buiid in his houſe eaves, becauſe they are lecher- 


ous, The duke yet would have dark deeds darkly anſwer d; 
he would never bring them to light: would he were return d [ 


Marry, this Claudio is condemn'd for untruſſing. Farewell, 


good friar; I pr'ythee, pray for me. The duke, I ſay to 
thee again, would eat mutton on Fridays. He's now pait 


it; yet,4 and I ſay to thee, he would mouth with a beggar, 
though 


9 1. e. Opponent, adverſary. STEEVENS. 
This word ſzems to be formed from gexizoirs, a word which occurs in 


Holland's Pliny, tom. ii. p. 321, 560, 589, and comes from the French 
gemicires, the genitals. Tot LET. 


3 A wen! was called a laced mutten. TrxoORALO, 
* Sir Thomas Hanmer readc—He is not aft it get. This emendation 
| | | Was 


þ oo og 
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though ſhe ſmelt brown bread and garlick : 5 ſay, that I (ail 

ſo. Farewell. Exit, 
Duke. No might nor greatneſs in mortality | 

Can cenſure *ſcape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes : What king ſo ſtrong, 

Can tie the gall up in the flanderous tongue ?. 

But who comes here ? 


Enter Es cALus, Provoſt, Bawd, and Officers, 


Eſcal. Go, away with her to priſon, 

Bawd. Good my lord,. be _ to me; your honour 13 
accounted a merciful man: good my lord. 

Eſcal. Double and treble ad monition, and ftill forfeit © in 
the ſame kind? This would make mercy ſwear, and play the 
ty rant. 

Prov. A bawd of eleven years continuance, may it pleaſ? 
your honour. 

Bawad. My lord, this is one Lucio's information againſt 
me: miſtreſs Kate Keep-down was with child by him in the 
duke's time, he promiſed her marriage ; his child is a year and 


a quarter 
was received in the former edition, but ſeems not neceſſary. It were © 
be wiſhed, that we all explained more, and amended lefs. ſcxx$0N. 


If Johnſon underſtood the paſſage as it ſtands, I wiſh he had explaincd 
it, To me, Hanmer's amendment appears abſolutely neceſtary. 

M. M ASCN, 

I have inferted Mr. M. Ma ſon's remark ; and yet the old reading :3, 
in my opinion, too intellgible to need explanation. STEEVENS-. 

5 This was the phraſcology cf our author's time. In The Merry N 
of * Maſter Fenton is ſaid to ““ ſmell Apiil and May,” not © to 
imcll /, Kc. MaLONE. 

6 3. e. tranſęreſs, offend ; from the French for faire. STELEvE Ns, 

7 We ſhould read feverwe, i, ©, deviate from her nature, The com- 
mon reading gives us the idea of a ranting whore, WARBURTON, 

There is ſurely no need of emendation. We ſay at preſent, Such 7 
thing is encugh to make a farſ.n ſwear, i. e. deviate from a proper 1: ſpelt 
to decency, and the fan&i:y of his character. 

The idea of fearing agrees very well with that of a fyrant in our at 
cient myſteries. STEEVENS, 

I do not much like mercy fever, the old reading; or mercy frwerw?, Dr. 
Warburton's correction. I belicve it ſhould be, this would make mee) 
ere. FARMER. | | 
We ſtill ſay, to ſwear lhe an emperor 3 and from ſome old book, of wh: 
I unfortunately neglected to copy the title, I have nuted—ro ſecear vic 
tyrant. To fwear like a termaganz is quoted elſewhere, RiyTs0N, 
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2 quarter old, come Philip and Jacob; J have kept it my ſelf 
and ſee how he goes about to abuſe me. 

Eſcal. That fellow is a fellow of much licence: let him 
be called before us. Away with her to priſon : Go to; no 
more words. [ Exeuut Bawd and Officers. ] Provoſt, my 
brother Angelo will not be alter'd, Claudio muſt die to-mor- 
row: let him be furniſhed with divines, and have all charit- 
able preparation: if my brother wrought by my pity, it 
ſhould not be ſo with him, 

Prov. So pleaſe you, this friar hath been with him, and 
adviſed him br the entertainment of death, 

Eſcal, Good even, oogd father. 

Dake, Bliſs and goodneſs on you! 

Efcal. Of whence are you? 

Dake. Not of this country, though my chance is now 
Jouſe it for my time: I am a brother 
| Of gracious order, late come from the ſce,s 
In ſpecial buſineſs from his holineſs, 

E/cal, What news abroad i' the world? 

Duke, None, but that there is ſo gieat a fever on goodneſs, 
that the diſſolution of it muſt cure it: novelty is only in re- 
| queſt; and it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of courſe, 
as it is virtuous to be conſtant in any undertaking, There is 
ſcarce truth enough alive, to make ſocieties ſecure; but ſe- 
curity enough, to make fellowſhips accurs'd : 9 much upon 
tis riddle runs the wiſdom of the world. This news is old 
enough, yet it is every day's news, I pray you, fir, of what 
diſpoſition was the duke? 

Eſcal. One, that, above all other ftrifes, contended eſpe- 
cialh to know himſelf. 

Dikes 
em the ſee,] The folio reads: 
from the ſea. Jon NsON. 

The emendation, which is undo«bredly right, was mad: by Mr. Theo- 
Dad. In Hall's Chronicle, ſea is often written for ſec. MA LON E. 

The ſpeaker here a ludes to thoſe legal ſ-curities into which „ feilow- 
fn leads men to enter for each other. NIALONE. 

Ile ſenſe is, „ There ſcarcely exiſts ſufficient honeſty in the world to 
ike ſocial life ſecare ; but there are occAfions enough where a man may 
E drawn in to become ſurety, which will make him pay dearly for his 

endchips.“ In excuſd of this quibble, Shakſyeare may plead high au- 
Wiity,—if He that hateth ſuretiſhip is ſure, Prov. xi. 15. 

Horr Wart. 
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Duke, What pleaſure was he given to ? 

E/cat. Rather rejoicing to ſce another merry, than merry 
at any thing which, profeſs'd to make him rejoice : a gentle. 
man of all temperance, But leave we him to his events, with 
a prayer they may prove proſperous ; and let me defire t9 
now how you fird Claudio prepared, I am made to undes. 
land, that you have lent him viſitation. 

Date, He profeſſes to have received no ſiniſter mcafure 
from bis judge, but moſt willingly hwnbles himſelf to the 
determir ation of juſlice: yet had he framed to himſelf. by 
the inſtruction of his frailty, many deceiving promiſes of 
life, which IL D. ur gad Eiſa:, haye diiczedited to him, 


SO OG „6 Www A. ouvz at 
I f 


and now is he reſolved 2 to die. 


Iſcal. You have paid the heavens your function, and the 
priſoner the very debt of your calling. 1 have labour'd fer 


the poor gentleman, to the extremeit ſhore of iny modetly; 
but my brother juſtice have I found ſo ſevere, that he hath 
forced me to tell him, he is indeed—juſtice.3 
Date, If his own life anſwer the ſtraitneſs of his proceed. 
ing, it {hall become him well; wherein if he chance to fall, 
he hath ſentenced himſelf, 
Eſcal. I am going to viſit the priſoner : Fare you well, 
Duke, — with you! f 
Exennt Es cAL Us and P rovolt. 
He, who the ford of heaven wul bear, 
Should be as holy as ſevere ;, 
Pattern in himſelf to know, 
Grace to ſtand, and virtue go ; 4 


Moree 
2 reſolved —-)] i. e. ſatisfied. RE p. 
3 Summon jus, ſumma injuria. STEEVENS. 
* . * . b - » p th > 0? N J. 92 
+ Theſe lincs I cannot underſtand, but believe that they mode 


tead thus: 
Patterning him. if to know, 
In grace to lard, in virtue go. 


To pattern is to work after a pattern, and, perhaps, in Shakſpearc * 
tious diction, ſimply to <vork. The ſenſe is, be that bears t [299 
bea ven ſhould be holy as «well as ſexere z one that after good examples lar 
know Hin. ſeſf, to live ⁊uith innocence, and to act with ⁊irtue. Jon Ns. 
This pallage is very obſcure, nor can be cleared without a more ice 
tious paraphraſe than any reader may be willing to allow. Te 1527 


the ſrrd „ Lea ven Hou ld 42 ms! Id; bily than. fevers 3 b. uld be ebie 75 4 
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tore nor leſs to others paying, 

Than by ſelf-oſtences weighing. 
Shame to him, whoſe cruel ſtriking 

K1ils for faults of his own liking ! 

Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice, and let his grow ! 5 
(), what may man within him hide, 
1houph angel on the outward fide ! 6 
How may likeneſs, made in crimes, 
Waking practice on the times, 

Draw with idle ſpiders' ſtrings 

Moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial things! 

: Craft 
is IF a pattern of ſuch grace as can avid temptation, torether wvith ſuch 
dinue as aares ventute abroad into the <world without danger of fediution, 

STEEVENS, 

This laſt line is not intelligible as it ſtands; but a very light altera- 
ton, the addition of the word in, at the beginning of it, which may refer 
tu virtue as well as grace, will render the ſenſe of it clear, “ Pattern in 
himſelf to know,“ is to feel in his own breaſt that virtue Wich he makes 


E others practiſe, M. Maso. 


« Partern in himſuif to know,“ is, to experience in his own boſom an 
erg principle of action, which, inſtead of being borrowed or copied from 
others, might ſerve as a pattern to them. Ma LON. 

i. e. to werd faults out of my dukedom, and yet indulge himſelf in 
bis on private vices. STEEVENS. 

My, does not, J apprehend, relate to the Duke in particubr, who had 
dot been guilty of any vice, but to any indefinite perſon. The meaning 

ms to beT deſtroy by extirpation (as it is expreſſed in another place) 
& t2ult that I have committed, and to ſuffer his own vices to grow to a rank 
dc 'uxuriant height, The ſpeaker, for the ſake of argument, puts him- 
fia the cafe of an offending perſon. Matone, 

tne Duke is plainly ſpeaking in his own perſon. What he here terms 


=K b 


my vice,” may be explained from his converfation in Act I. ſc. iv. 
Mir riar Thomas, and efpecially the following line: 
ce 95 F 4 * - fn 7? 7. 1 > =; — * 
F fault to give the people ſcope. 
2 vice 


ce Angelo requires no explanation HEN LE. 
i the name of Angelo. MALONE, 
ine ſenſe is this. How much wickedneſs may. a man hide evithin, 
ah he appear angel evirbo:t, How may that likens; made in crimes, i. e. 
} aypocrify ; [a pretty paradoxical expreition, an angel made in crimes | 
y Wpoling upon the world (thus emphatically expreſſed, making fratfice 
the fret) draw with its falſe and feeble pretences [cnely called Hiders“ 


fertegs} 


, mare we tee what induced our author to give the outward-ſainted 
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Craft againſt vice I mult apply: 
With Angelo to-night ſhall lie 

| His old betrothed, but deſpis'd ; 
So diſguiſe ſhall, by the diſguis'd,® 
Pay with *:l{hocd faiſe exacting, 


— jor — — —— — 


And perform an old contracting. Exit. M 
Her: 
% ” „ ö Hat! 
ACT W. S8eENE I. 
; lenz 
A Room in MARIAN A's Horſe, Vo : 
M ARIANA dijcevered futings a Boy fengings Let 1 
My 
SONG, K D 
, - 1: Ol 
Tale, oh take the lips anunv, “ "Ha 
T hat fo ſaucetly auere for/worn 3 a” | 
Aud thoſe eyes, the break of day, 77 
Lights that do miſiead the maru 1 d 
Bit : 
frings] the moſt pondrous and ſubſtantial matters of the world, as cha 
honour, power, reputation, &c. WARBURTON. 
Likeneſs may mean ſeelin:ſs, fair appearance, as we ſay, a lien man. D 
STEEVENS, eren 
By made in crimes, the Duke means, trained in iniquity, and perfect in I wil 
it. Thus we fay—a made horſe; a made pointer; meaning one well V 
trained. M. Mason. Rs 
* So diſguiſe ſhall by means of a perſon diſguiſed, return an 17/13 de- D 
mand with a counterfeit pr ſn. Joux soR. _ Wha 
9 This is part of a littie ſong of Shakſpeare's own writing, contig 7 
of two ſtanzas, and ſo extremely ſweet, that the reader won't be d Who 
pleaſed to have the other: Ana 
Hide, ob hide theſe kills of fnoꝛu, n 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, That 
On ⁊oboſe tops the pinks that grow, This 
Are of tbeſe that April awears. 
But firſt ſet my poor heart free, * 
Bund in thoſe icy chains by thee. WARBURTON? . any 
Though Sewell and Gildon have printed this among Shakipeare's Poems, 3 6 
they have done the ſame to ſo many other pieces, of whicn the red 44 
authors are fince known, that their evidence is not to be depo role ft cafe d 
It is not found in Jaggard's edition of our authet's Shas, Wah ba 4 


printed during his liie-time. STTEYE RNS. 
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But my Ries bring again, 
bring again, 
Seal; of love, but feal'd in vain, 


feal'd in vain, 


Mari. Break off thy ſong, and haſte thee quick away; 
Here comes a man of comtort, whoſe advice 
Hath often ſtill' d my brawling diſcontent, — [ Exit Boy, 


Enter Dux. 


Tery you mercy, fir ; and well could wiſh 
You had not found me here ſo muſical : 
Let me excuſe me, and believe me ſo, — 
My mirth it much diſpleas'd, but pleas'd my woe. 
Duke. *Tis good : though muſick oft hath ſach a charm, 

To make bad, good, and good provoke to harm, 
I pray you, tell me, hath any body inquired for me here to- 
day? much upon this time have I promis'd here to meet. 

7 You have not been inquired after: I have ſat here 
all day. 


Enter Is ABELLA. 


Duke, J do conſtantly 3 believe you: The time is come, 
| even now. I ſhall crave your forbearance a little; may be, 
I will call upon you anon, for ſome advantage to yourſelt. 
Mari. 1 am always bound to you, [ Exit, 
Dude. Very well met, and welcome. 
What 1s the news from this good deputy ? 
Lſab. He hath a garden circummur'd with brick,“ 
Whoſe weſtern fide 1s with a vineyard back'd ; 
And to that vineyard is a planched gate,5 
That makes his opening with this bigger key: 
This other doth command a little door, 


dace light merriment. Joux son. 
Certainly; without fluctuation of mind. Jou xs. 


Circummured, walled round. He cauſed the doors to be narcd and 


caled up. BPanter's Palace of Pleaſure, Joux sox. 
5 1, e. a gate made of boards. Plaucte, Fr. 
A Planaber is a plank, STEEVENS, 


Which 


Though the muſick ſoothed my ſorrows, it had no tendency to pro- 
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Which from the vineyard to the garden leads; 
There have I made my promiſe to call on him, 
Upon the heavy middle of the night. 
Dufte. But ſhall you on your knowledge find this wie ? 
1/ab. I bave ta'en a due and wary note upon't; 
With whiſpering and molt guilty diligence, 
In action all of precept,® he did ſhow me 
The way twice o'cr. 
Duke, Are there no other tokens 
Between you greed, concerning her obſervance ? 
Jab. No, none, but only a repair i“ the dark; 
And that I have poſſeſs'd him, ? my moſt ſtay 
Can be but brief: for I have made him know, 
J have a fervant comes with me along, 
That ſtays upon me; whoſe perſuaſion is, 
I come about my brother, 
Dake, Tis well borne up. 
J have not yet made known to Mariana 
A word of this ;—What, ho! within! come forth! 


Re-enter MAR1IANA, 


T pray you, be acquainted with this maid ; 
She comes to do you good, 
Jab. I do deſire the like. 
Duke. Do you perſuade yourſelf that I reſpect you? 
Mari. Good friar, I know you do; and have found it, 
Due. Take then this your companion by the hand, 
Who hath a ſtory ready for your ear: 
I ſhall attend your leiſure ; but make haſte ; 
The vaporous night approaches. 


Marth Will't pteaſe you walk aide? 
[ Exenut Ma RIAN AA e 
1K. 


8 L e. ſhewing the ſeveral turnings of the way with his hand; wc) 


action tontained ſo many precepts, being given for my direction. 
17 P Pts, ES y 


WaARkBURT.) 
I cather think we ſhould read, 
In preceft of all action, 
that is, in direttien given not by words, but by mute figns, JouNS0N+ 
7 1 have made him clearly and Rtrongly comprehend. Joxxsc #- 
To t had formerly the ſenſe of inform or acquaint, REED» 
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Bike. O place and greatneſs,“ millions of falſe eyes 9 
Are ſtuck upon thee! volumes of report 
Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious quelts * 
Upon thy doings! thouſand ſcapes of wit 5 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 
And rack thee in their fancies! - Welcome! How agreed? 


Re-enter MARIANA and ISABELLA, 


Jab. She'll take the enterprize upon her, father, 
If you adviſc it. 


Dake. It is not my conſent, 
But my intreaty too. 
Lab. Little have you to ſay, 


When 


3 It plainly appears that his fine ſpeech belongs to (hat which concludes 
the preceding ſcene between the Nuke and Lucio. For they are abſolutely 


foreign to the ſubject of this, and are the natural refleCtions ariſing from 
that. Beſides, the very words, 


Run with theſe falſe and m:ft contrarigus queſts, 
evidently refer to Lucio's ſcandals juſt preceding; which the Oxford 
editor, in his uſual way, has emended, by altering theſe to their, But 


that ſome time might be given to the two women to conter together, the 


| players, I ſuppoſe, took part of the ſpeech, beginning at No might nor 
| greatneſs, &c. and put it here, without troubling thernſelves about irs per- 
tinency, However, we are obliged to them for not giving us their own 
unpertinency, as they have frequently done in other places. 
WARBURTON, 
I cannot agree that theſe lines are placed here by the players. The 
ſentiments are common, and ſuch as a prince, given to reſtection, muſt 
have often preſent, There was a neceſſity to fill up the time in wh'ch the 
ladies converſe apart, and they muſt have quick tongues and ready appre- 
| benſions, if they under{tood each other while this ſpeech was utt-red. 
Joux sor. 
That is, Eyes infidious and trait-rous. Joux son. 
Different reports, running counter to each other. Joux sox. 
I incline to think that gueſts here means inquifitions, in which ſenſe the 
WorG was uied in Shakſpeare's time. See Minſhieu's DiR, in v. Cole 
aL his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders A gueſt,” by 44 examen, 
tig.“ MALONE, 
Faſſe and contrarious queſts in this place rather mean lying and contradict- 
, meſſengers, with whom run volumes of repirt. RI TsOoN. 
— ſcapes of wwit—] i. e. ſallies, irr-gularities. STEEVXNS. 
b Though rack, in the preſent inftance, may fignify torture or mangle, 
might alſo mean confuſe ; as the rack, i. e. flecting cloud, renders the 
ect behiad it obſcure, and of undetermined form, STEZYLNS, 


i 
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When you depart from him, but, ſoft and low, 
Remember now my brother. 
Mari. Fear me not. 
Duke, Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all: 
He is your huſband on a pre- contract: 
To bring you thus together, tis no ſin; 
Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 
Doth flouriſh the deceit. Come, let us go; | 
Our corn's to reap, for yet our tythe's to tow,* [ Excur!, 
| SCENE 

5 A metaphor taken from embroidery, where a coarſe ground is filled 

wp, and covered with figures of rich materials and clegant workmian ſip, 
WaRBunTON, 

Flouriſh is ornament in general, STEEVENS. 

Dr. Warburton's illuſtration of the metaphor ſeems to be inaccurate, 
The paſſage from another of Shakſpeare's plays, quoted by Mr. Stevens 
ſoggeits to us the true one, 

The term—flowrifh, alludes to the flowers impreſſed on the waſte printed 
paper and old books, with which trunks are common!y * 

LENLET, 

When it is proved that the practice alluded to, was as ancient as the 

time of Shakſpeare, Mr. Henley's explanation may be admitted, 
| STEEVENS 

6 As before, the blundering editors have made a prince of the p «i 
Angeio, ſo here they have made a prieſ# of the prince. We ſhould read 
filth, i. e. our tillage is yet to make. The grain from which we exped 
our harveſt, is not yet put into the ground. WAR BURTON. 

The reader is here attacked with a petty ſophiſm. We ſhould read, 
tiltb, i. e. our tillage is to make. But in the text it is te ſoxv; and who has 
ever ſaid that his ge was to foww ? I believe zy:he is right, and that the 
expreſſion is proverbial, in which zytbe-is taken, by an caſy metonymy, 
for 1 Jou xsOoN. , 

b 


till d, prepared fur ſowing. Shakſpeare, however, has applied it before n 
its uſual acceptation. FAR MRR. ; | 
Dr. Warburton's conjecture may be ſupported by many inftances i 
Markham's Erngl./b Huyſbandmany 1635. TOLLET. — 
Tilth is uſcd for crep, or barweſt, by Gower, De Confeſſione Amaniis, Lid 
V. fol. 93. b. | 
«« To ſowe cockill with the corne, 
4 So that the te is nigh fortorne, 
«©. Which Chrift jezv firit his own honde.”” 
Shak ſpeare uſes the word rilth in a former ſcene of this play; 3 


(as Dr. Farmer has obſerved,) in its common acceptation ; 
| | 0 — 


arburton did not do juſtice to his own con je cture; and no wondery 
therefore, that Dr. Johnſon has not.—Ti/th is provinciaily uſed for d 


marri 
wom: 

FP Fr 
direct 


Barna 
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SCENE II. 
A Room in the Priſon. 


Enter Provoſt and Clown, 


Prov. Come hither, firrah ; Can you cut off a man's 
head ? FE: 

Ch. If the man be a bachelor, fir, I can: but if he be a 
married man, he is his wite's head, and I can never cut off a 
woman's head. | 

Prov. Come, fir, leave me your ſnatches, and yield me a 
direct anſwer, To-morrow morning are to die Claudio and 
Barnardine: Here is in our priſon a comman executioner, 
who in his office lacks a helper : if you will take it on you to 
aſſiſt him, it ſhall redeem you from your gyves ; if not, you 
ſhall have your full time of impriſonment, and your deliver. 


ance with an unpitied whipping ; 7 for you have been a noto-. 
nous bawd. I 

Ch. Sir, I have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind; 
but yet I will be content to be-a lawful hangman, I would 
be glad to receive ſome inſtruction from my fellow partner, 


| Prov, What ho, Abhorſon! Where's Abhorſon there ? 


Enter ABHORSON. 
Aihor, Do you call, fir? : 


Prov. Sirrah, here's a fellow will help you to-morrow in 
your execution: If you think it meet, compound with him 
by the year, and let him abide here with you; if not, uſe 
him for the preſent, and diſmiſs him; He cannot plead his 
eſtimation with you; he hath been a bawd. 


Myſtery, 


« —— her plenteous womb 

| © Expreſleth its fullzi/tb and huſbandry." 

Neun, in The Tempeſt : | 

bound of land, tiltb, vineyard, none.“ 

ut my quotation from Gower ſhows that, to % tiltb, was a phraſe once 
due. STEEVENS, 

This conjecture appears to me extremely probable, MALONE. 

e. an unmerciful one, STEEVENS. 


. * Prov, 


Abbor, A bawd, fir? Fie upon him, he will diſcredit our 
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Prov, Go to, fir; you weigh equally ; a feather will turn 
the ſcale. | Ex, 
Clo. Pray, ſir, by your good favour, (for, ſurely, fir, a 
ood favour * you have, but that you have a hanging lock, 
do you call, fir, your occupation a myllery ? | 

Abhor. Ay, fir; a myſtery. 

Cle. Painting, fir, I have heard ſay, is a myſtery ; and your 
whores, fir, being members of my occupation, uſing painting, 
do prove my occupation a myſtery : but what myſtery there 
ſhould be in hanging, if I ſhould be hang'd, I cannot ima. 
gine.“ 

Ablut. 

S Favour is countenance, STEEVENS» 

9 what myſtery, &c.] Though I have adopted an emendation in. 
dependent of the following note, the omiflion of it weu!d have been un. 
warrantable, STEEVENS. 
what miſtery there ſhould be is hanging, if I ſhould be larg'd, I 
canrot imagine. 

Abhor. Sir, it is a miſtery. 

Clo. Pref. 

Abhor. Every true man's apfarel firs your thief: 

Clo. If it be too little for your thief, your true man thinks it big enug!; 
if it be tco big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enzugh : ſo very trut 
man's apparel fits your af. T Thus it ſtood in all the editions till Mr, 
Theobald's, and was, methinks, not very difficult to be underſtood. The 
plain and humourous ſenſe of the ſpeech is this. Every true man's 
apparel, which the thief robs him of, fits the thief, Why? Becavlz, 
if it be too little for the thief, the true man thinks it big enough: 1. e, a 
purchaſe too good for him. So that this fits the thief in the opinion of 
the true man, But if it be too big for the thief, yet the thief thinks it 
little enough: i. e. of value little enough. So that this fits the thief in 
his own opinion. Where we ſee, that the pleaſantry of the joke conlits 
in the equivocal ſenſe of big enough, and little enough. Yet Mr. Theobald 
ſays, he can ſee no ſenſe in all this, and therefore alters the whole thus :-- 

Abhor. Every true man's appare! fits your thief. | 

Clown. If it be too little for your true man, your thief thinks it big enig-? 
if it be too big for your true man, your thief thinks it little encuugh. ; 
And for his alteration gives this extraordinary reaſon. —1 am ſ:t5ficd (-? 
Poet intended a regular ſyllogiſm; and I ſubmit it to judgement, whether 
regulation bas not reſtored that wort and humour evbich ⁊bas quite lf; in . 
depravatien.— But the place is corrupt, though Mr. Theobald could g. 
find it out. Let us conſider it a little. The Hangman calls his trade 
miſtery : the Clown cannot conceive it. The Hangman undertakes !9 
prove it in theſe words, Every true man's apparel, &c. but this proves the 
thief 's trade a miſtery, not the hangman's. Hence it appears, that the 
ſpeech, in which the Hangman proved his trade a miſtery, is lo{t. Toe 


ver} 
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Abhor. Sir, it is a myſtery, 
Ch. Proof. 
Abhor. Every true man's apparel fits your thief; * If it be 
L 2 too 


very words it is impoſſible to retrieve, but one may eaſily underſtand 
what medium he employed in proving it; without doubt, the very ſame 
the Clown employed to prove the thief's trade a miſtery.z namely, that all 
ſorts of clothes fitted the bangman. The Clown, on hearing this argument, 


replied, I ſuppoſe, to this effect: hy, by the ſame kind of reaſoning, I can 


prove the thief's trade tro to be a miſtery. The other aſks how, and the 
Clown goes on as above, Every traue man's apparel fits your thief ; if it be 
to tile, &c. The jocular concluſion from the whole, being an inſinua- 
tion that thief and hangman were rogues alike, This conjecture gives a 
(pirit and integrity to the dialogue, which, in its preſent mangled condition, 
is altogether wanting; and thews why the argument of every true man's 
apparel, &. was in all editions given to the Clown, to whom indeed it be- 
longs 3 and likewiſe that the pretent reading of that argument is the true. 

. WARBURTON. 

If Dr. Warburton had attended to the argument by which the Bawd 
proves his owa profeſiton to be a myftery, he would not have been driven 
to take refuge ia the groundleſs ſuppolition, „chat part of the dialogue 
Lad been loſt or dropped.“ | 

The argument of the Hangman is exactly ſimilar to that of the Bawd, 
As the latter puts in his claim to the whores, as members of his occupation, 
and, in virtue of their painting, would enroll his own fraternity in the 
myſtery of painters; ſo the former equally lays claim to the thieves, as 
members of his occupation, and, in their right, endeavours to rank his 
bretbren, the hangmen, under the myſtery of fitters of apparel, or tailors. 
The reading of the old editions is therefore undoubtedly right; except 
that the laſt ſpeech, which makes part of the Hangman's argument, is, 
by miſtake, as the reader's own ſagacity will readily perceive, given to the 
Clown or Bawd, I ſuppoſe, therefore the poet gave us the whole thus: 

Abhor, Sir, it is a myſt:7y. 

Clown, Prof. 

Abhor. Ewery true man's apparel fits ytur thief: if it be too little for yorw 
they, your true man thinks it big en2ugh : af it be to9 bigs for your thief, your 
thief thinks it Little. exeugh ; ſo every true man's apparel fits your t bief. 

I muſt do Dr. Warburton the juſtice to acknowledge, that he hath 
rightly apprehended, and explained the force of the Hangman's argument. 
HEATM- 

There can be no doubt but the word Chun, prefixed tothe laſt ſentence, 
IF it be too little, &c. ſhould be ſtruck out. It makes part of Abhorſon's 
gument, who has undertaken to prove that hinging was a myſtery, and 
convinces the Clown of it by this very ſpeech. M. Masod. 


- True man, in the language of ancient times, is always placed in oppo- 
hon to thief. STEEVENS. 


1 Mr. Steevens 
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too little for your thief, your true man thinks it big enough ; \ 
if it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little 
enough : ſo every true man's apparel fits your thief, 


[ 
Re-enter Provoſt, I 
k 


Prov. Are you agreed ? 

Clo. Sir, I will ſerve him; for I do find, your hangman 
is a more aig; trade than your bawd ; he doth oftner aſk 
forgiveneſs. | 

Prov, You, firrah, provide your block and your axe, to. E 
morrow four o'clock. | 

Abhor, Come on, bawd ; I will inſtruct thee in my trade; 
follow. 

Clo. I do deſire to learn, fir; and, I hope, if you have 
occaſion to uſe me for your own turn, you ſhall find me 
yare: for, truly fir, for your kindneſs, I owe you a good 
turn.“ 

Prov, Call hither Barnardine and Claudio: 

. [ Exeunt Clown and ABHORSOx. 
One has my pity ; not a jot the other, 
Being a murderer, though he were my brother, 


Enter CLAUDIO. 


Look, here's the warrant, Claudio, for thy death : 

*Tis now dead midnight, and by eight to-morrow 

Thou muſt be made immortal. Where's Barnardine ? 
Claud. As faſt lock'd up in ſleep, as guiltleſs labour 

When it lies ſtarkly 5 in the traveller's bones: 

He will not wake. 


Prov, Who can do good on him ? 
Well, 


Mr. Steevens ſeems to be miſtaken in his aſſertion that true man in 
ancient times was always placed in oppoſition to thief, At leaſt in the 
book of Geneſis, there is one inſtance to the contrary, ch. xlii. v. 11.— 
4c We are all one man's ſons: we are all true men; thy ſervants are no 


ſpies.” HENLEY. ; ER 
3 j. e. handy, nimble in the execution of my office, STEEVENS. Bo Me 
4 a good turn.) i. e. a turn off the ladder. He quibbles on the | 
raſe according to its common acceptation. FARMER. , 27 


5 Stifly, Theſe two lines afford a very pleaſing image. Jon xs, 
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Well, go, prepare yourſelf, But hark, what noiſe ? 
Knocking within, 
Heaven give your ſpirits comfort! [Exi: CLAUDIO. ] By 
and by :— 
I hope it is ſome pardon, or reprieve, 
For the moſt gentle Claudio. Welcome, father. 


Euter Duke. 


Dube, The beſt and wholſomeſt ſpirits of the night 
Envelop you, good Provoſt | Who call'd here of late? 
Prov, None, fiace the curfew rung, 


Dake. Not Iſabel ? 

Priv, No. 

Duke. They will then,® ere't be long. 

Prov. What comfort is for Claudio ? | 
Duke. There's ſome in hope. 


Prov. It is a bitter deputy. 

Duke. Not fo, not ſo; his life is parallel'd 
Even with the ſtroke? and line of his great juſtice; 
He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue 
That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his power 
To qualify * in others: were he meal'd 9 | 
With that which he corrects, then were he ty rannous | 
But this being fo, he's juſt. Now are they come. — | [ 

[ Knocking within, —Provoſt goes aut 

This is a gentle provoſt : Seldom, when | 
The ſteeled goaler is the friend of men.— | 
How now ? What noiſe ? That ſpirit's poſſeſs'd with haſte, 1. 
That wounds the unſiſting poſtern with theſe ſtrokes. * Vs | 


Z 3 Provoſt 0 | 1 


Perhaps —ſbe will then. SIR J. Hawx INS. 8 | 
The Duke expects Jſabella and Mariana. A little afterward he ſays: 2 

CC Now are they come.” RITSON. | 
7 Stroke is here put for the ſtroke of a pen or a line. Jon x so. 1 
* To temper, to moderate, as we ſay wine is qualified with water. 6 | 


: Jou xsox. 1 
Were he ſpriakled; were he defiled. . 


Mealcd is mingled, compounded; from the French moſler. 


RE 1 BLACKSTONE, 
The line is irregular, and the old reading, wunre/iſting paſtern, ſo ſtrange 


an 
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Provoſt re/nurns, ſpeaking to one at the diy, 


Prov. There he muſt ſtay, until the officer 
Ariſe to let him in; he is call'd up. 
Duke, Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 
Put he muſt die to-morrow ? 
Prev. None, fir, none, 
Duke, As near the dawning, Provoſt, as it is, 
You ſhall hear more ere morning. 
Prov. Happily, 
You ſomething know ; yet, I believe, there comes 
No countermand ; no ſuch example have we: 
Pelides, upon the very ſiege of juſtice,3 
Lord Angelo hath to the Nack ear 
Profeſs'd the contrary, 


Euter a Meſſenger, 


Duke. This is his lordſhip's man. 
Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. 4 


1 
an expreſſion, that want of meaſure, and want of ſenſe, might juſtiy raiſe 
ſeſpicion ot an error; yet none of the latter editors ſeem to have ſuppci:d 
the place faulty, except Sir Thomas Hanmer, who reads: 

be unreſting p/fern— 
The three folios have it, 


unſiſting feſtern 3 

out of which Mr. Rowe made unreſiſting, and the reſt followed him, vir 

Thomas Hanmer ſeems to have ſuppoſed unre/ſtirg the word in the copirs, 

trom which e plauſibly enough extracted wag ; but he grounded his 

emengat.on on the very ſyllable that wants authority. What can be made 

of unſiſting 1 know not; the beſt that occurs to me is wife! g. 
Jon x sox, 

Unſiſtirg may ſigniſy « never at reſt,“ always opening. 
BLACKk STORE. 


1 ſhould think we might ſafely read: 
—— unlft'ning peſtern, or unſhifting poſtern. 
The meaſure requires it, and the ſenſe remains uninyured. | 
Mr. M. Maſon would read wnliflirg, which means unregard.ng. I habe, 
however, inſerted Sir William Black ſtone's emendation in the text. 
STEEVESS. 
3 1. e. ſeat of juſtice. Siege, French. STEEVENS, | 
4 The Provoſt has juſt declared a fixed opinion that the execut cn 


will 


Wor 


% 


of 
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Me. My lord hath ſent you this note; and by me this 
further charge, that you ſwerve not from the ſmalleſt article 
of it, neither in time, matter, or other circumſtance. Good 
morrow ; for, as I take it, it is almoſt day. 

Prov, I ſhall obey him. [ Exit Meſſenger. 

Dude. This is his pardon z purchas'd by ſuch fin, 

| A/zdes 
For which the pardoner himſelf is in: 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity, 
When it is borne in high authority: 
When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, 
That for the fault's love, is the offender friended.— 
Now, fir, what news. 

Prev. I told you: Lord Angelo, be-like, thinking m2 re- 
miſs in mine office, awakens me with this unwonted puttin 
on :5 methinks, ſtraxgely; for he hath not uſed 1t before. 

Duke, Pray you, let's hear. 

Prov. [ Reads. ] Whatſzever you may hear 10 be contrary, 
het Claudio be executed by four of the clack ; aud, i the fer- 
1, Barnardine : for my better ſatii faction, let me have Clau- 
dio t head ſent me by five. Let this be duly perform'd; nvith 
a thiught, that more depends on it than wwe muſt yet deliver, 
Thus fail not to ds your office, as you will anſwer it at your 
peril, 

What ſay you to to this, ſir? 
Z 4 Dude. 


not be countermanded, and yet, upon the firſt appearance of the Meſ- 
ſenger, he immediately gueſſes that his errand is to bring Claudio's pardon, 
It is evident, I think, that the names of the ſpeakers are miſplaced, If 
we ſuppoſe the Provoſt to ſay : 
BY This is his bordſhip's man, 
it is very natural for the Duke to ſubjoin, 
And bere comes Claudis's pardon. 
The Duke might believe, upon very reaſonable grounds, that Angelo had 
now ſent the pardon, It appears that ha did ſo, from what he ſays to 
himſelf, while the Provoſt is reading the letter: 
T bis is his pardon ; purchas'd by ſuch fin. TyrRwafrrT. 
When, immediately after the Duke had hinted his expe&ation of a 
pardon, the Provoſt ſees the Meſſenger, he ſuppoſes the Duke to have 
kvcton ſumetbing, and changes his mind. Either reading may ſerve equally 
well, Jon NYON. 
Putting on :] i. e. ſpur, incitement. STEEVENS, 


ym 


— 
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Duke, What is that Barnardine, who is to be exccuter in 
the afternoon ? 


Prov, A Bohemian born; but here nurſed up and bid 
one that is a priſoner nine years old. 
Duale. How came it that the abſent duke had not eitt+; 
deliver'd him to his liberty, or executed him; 1 bare best 
it was ever his manner to do ſo. 

Prov. His friends ſtil! wrought reprieves for him; Ad, 
indeed, his fact, till now in the government of lord Angels, 
came not to an undoubtful proof. 

Dude. Is it now apparent? 


Prov, Moſt reanifcit, and not denied by himſelf. 

Duke, Hath he borne himſelf penitently in prifon ? Ile 
ſeems he to be touch'd ? 

Prov. A man that apprehends death no more Cr:2{u!ly, 
but as adrunken ſleep ; careleſs, reckleſs, and ſearleſs of what's 
paſt, preſent, or to come; inſenſib.e of mortality, and def. 
perately mortal. 2 

Dyke, He wants advice. 


Prov, He will hear none: he hath evermore had the 
liberty of the priſon ; give him liberty to eſcape hence, he 
would not ; drunk many times a day, if not many days 
entirely drunk. We have very often awaked him, as if to 
carry him to execution, and ſhow'd him a ſeeming warrant 
for it: it hath not moved him at all. 


Duke, More of him anon. There is written in your w_ 
| Provoſt, 


9 i. e. That has been confined theſe nine years. MAroN r. 

2 This expreſſion is obſcure, Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, arte 
deſſerate. Merta ly is in low converſation uſed in this ſenſe, but I know 
not whether it was ever written. I am inclined to believe, that de 
mortal means deſperately miſchieweus. Or deſperately mortal may mean a mi 
likely to die in a deſperate fate, without reflection or repentance, 

3 ON NSON, 

The word is often uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe firſt affixed to it by 
Dr. Johnſon, which I believe to be the truc one. So, in Othello: 

« And you, ye mortal engines, &, MaALoNE. 5 

As our author, in The Tempeſt, ſeems to have written „ harmonyous 
charmingly,”” inſtead of * harmoniouſly charming,“ he may, in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, have given us « deſperately mortal,” for „ mortally del- 
perate z** i. e. deſperate in the extreme. In low provincial language 
mortal ſick -e tal bad, - mortal poor, is phraſeology of frequent occut: 
ences STEEVENS, 
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Provoſt, honeſty and conſtancy : if 1 read it not truly, me 
ancient {kill beguiles me; but in the boldneſs of my cunning, 
I will lay my ſelf in hazard, Claudio, whom here you have 
a warrant to execute, is no greater forfeit to the law than 
Angelo who hath ſentenc'd him: To make you underſtand 
this in a manif-ſted effect, I crave but four days reſpite; for 
the which you are to do me both a preſent and a dangerous 
courteſy, | 

Prov, Pray, fir, in what? | 

Duke. In the delaying death. 

Prov. Alack ! how may I do it? having. the hour limited; 
and an expreſs command, under penalty, to deliver his head 
in the view of Angelo? I may make my caſe as Claudio's, to 
croſs this in the ſmalleſt. 

Duke. By the vow of mine order, I warrant you, if my 
inſtructions may be your guide, Let this Barnardine be this 
morning executed, and his head borne to Angelo. 

: Prev. Angelo hath ſeen them both, and will diſcover the 
avour. 

Duke. O, death's a great diſguiſer: and you may add to 
it. Shave the head, and tie the beard ; + and ſay, it was the 
defire of the penitent to be ſo bared before his death: You 
know, the courſe is common.“ If any thing fall to you upon 
this, more than thanks and good fortune, by the ſaint whom 
I profeſs, 1 will plead againſt it with my life. 

2 5 Prov 


3 1. e. in confidence of my ſagacity. STEEVENS. 

* The Rewija/ recommends Mr. Simpſon's emendation, D1E the beard, 
dat the preſent reading may ſtand. Perhaps it was uſual to tie up the 
beard before de collation. Sir . More is ſaid to have been ludicrouſl/ care- 
fal about this orname nt of his face. It ſhould, however, be remembered, 
that it was alſo the cuſtom t die beards. STEEVENS. 

A beard tied would give a very new air to that face, which had never 
been ſeen but with the b-ard looſe, long, and ſqualid. Jon x S. 

* Theſe words relate to what has juſt pre ceded—ſbave the bead. The 
mocern editions following the fourth folio, read to be fo barb'd ; but 
the old copy is certainly right. So, in Al's ve! that ends wel! :, would 
the cutting of my garments would ſerve th: turn, or the bar ng of my 
beard, and to ſay it was in ftratagem.” MaLcxe. 

P. Mubien, in his Heroyke Life and diplorable Death of Henry the 
Fourth, of France, ſiys, that Rava lac, in the midſt of his tortu-es, lifted 
up his head and hook a ſpark of fire from bis brd. REED. 
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Dake, You will think you have made no offence, if the 
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Prov. Pardon me, good father; it is againſt my oath, 
Duke, Were you ſworn to the duke or to the deputy ? 
Prov. To him, and to his ſubſtitutes, 


duke avouch the juſtice of your dealing ? 
Prov, But what likelihood is in that? 


Duke. Not a reſemblance, but a certainty, Yet ſ.nce 1 
Tee vou fearful, that neither my coat, integrity, nor my per. 
ſuaſion, can with eaſe attempt you, I will go further than [ 
meant, to pluck all fears out of you. 
the hand and ſeal of the duke. 


doubt not; and the ſignet is not ſtrange to you. 


Prov. I know them both. 

Duke. The contents of this is the return of the duke; yon 
ſtall anon over-read it at your pleaſure ; where you ſhall find, 
within theſe two days he will be here. 
Angelo knows not: for he this very day receives letters of 


Look you, fir, here is 
You know the character, I 


This is a thing, that 


ſtrange tenor; perchance, of the duke's death; perchance, 


entering into ſome monaſtery; but, by chance, nothing of 


what is writ.7 Look, the unfolding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd: 
Put not yourſelf into amazement, how theſe things ſhould be: 
all difficulties are but eaſy when they are known, 
executioner, and off with Barnardine's head: I will give him 


a preſent ſhrifr, and adviſe him for a better place. 


Call your 


Yet you 


are amazed ; but this ſhall abſolutely reſolve you. Come 


away; it is almoſt clear dawn. 


SCENE III. 


Anather room in the ſame, 


Enter Clown, 


U E cu. 


Ch. IJ am as well acquainted here, as T was in our houſe 
of profeſſion :5 one would think, it were miſtreſs Ovyer-dones 


own houſe, for here be many of her old cuſtomers. 


Firſt, 


here's young maſter Raſh ;® he's in for a commodity of brown 


Paper 


7 We ſhould read —bere wwrit—the Duke pointing to the letter in his 


hand. Wax TUR TON. 5 
s j. e. in my late miſtreſs's houſe, which was a prefeſſd, a notorious 


dawdy-houſe, 


MALONE. 


9 This enumeration of the inhabitants of the priſon affords a weg 


Biking 


authc 


bly a 
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paper and old ginger, * nineſcore and ſeventeen pounds; of 
which he made five marks, ready money ; marry, then, ginger 
waz not much 1n requeſt, for the old women were all dead, 
Then is there here one maſter Caper, at the ſuit of maſter 
Three: pile the mercer, for ſome four ſuits of peach-colour'd 
fatin, which now peaches him a beggar. Then have we 
here young Dizy, and young maſter Deep-vow and maſter 
Copper-ſpur, and maſter Starve-lacky the rapier and dagger- 
man, and young Drop heir that kill'd luſty Pudding, and 
maſter Forthright 3 the tilter, and brave maſter Shoe tye the 


7.6 great 


ſtriking view of the practices predominant in Shakſpeare's age, helides 
thoſe whoſe follies are common to all times, we have four fighting men 
and a traveller. It is not unlikely chat the originals of the pictures were 
then known. JoHNSON, 

Raſh was the name of ſome kind of ſtuff, SrEEVENS. 

If this term alludes to the ſtuff ſo called, (which was pSvably on» of 
the commodities fraudulently iſſued out by money-lenders) there is nevere 
theleſs a pun intended. Doux. 

All the names hure mentioned are characteriſtical. Rab was a ſtuff 
formerly uſ-d. MaALoNE. 

2 Thus the old copy. The modern editors read, b-»2vr pepper; but 
the following paſſage in Micluelmas Term, Com. 1607, will completely 
eſtabliſh the original reading : 

«I know ſome gentlemen in town have been glad, and are glad at this 
time, to take up commodities in hawk's-hoods and 6;2wn paper.” 

STEVENS. 

A commodity of brown paper -] Mr. Steevens ſupports this rightly. 
Fennor aſks, in his Comptor's Cimmonawealth, ** ſuppoſe the comncdities are 
delivered after Signior Unthrift and Maſter Breaker have both ſealed the 
bonds, how mut thoſe hobby horſes, reams of 5rown-puper, Jewes trumpes 
and bables, babies and rattles, be folde ?*”” FARMER. 

In a MS, letter from Sir John Hollis to Lord Burleigh, 's the following 
paſſage : «© Your Lordſhip digged into my aunceſtors graves, and pulling 
one up from his 70 yeares reſte, pronounced him an abominable uſurer 
and merchante of browne paper, fo hatefull and contemptible that the 
players acted him before the kinge with great applauſe.” And again: 
% Nevertheles I denye that any of them were mer. hantes of bret, paper g 
neither doe I thinke any other but your Lordſhip's imagination ever {awe 
or hearde any of them playde upoa a ſtage; and that they were ſuch 
uſurers I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip will want teftimonye.” Douce. 

The old copy reads—Forth/ight, Dr. J>hnſon, however, propoſes to 
read Fortbright, alluding to the line in which the thruſt is made, Mr. 
Ritſon defends the preſent reading, but ſuppoſing the alluſion to be to the 
tencers threat of making the light ſhine through his antagoniſt, Ræ ED. 

Had he produced any proof that ſuch an expreſſion was in uf: in our 
author's time, his obſervation might have had ſome weight, It is proba- 
bij a phraſe of the preſent century. M ALONE. 
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great traveller,“ and wild Half-can that ſtabb'd Pots, and, I 
think, forty more; all great doers in our trade,“ and are no 


for the Lord's ſake,® 


Enter ABHORSON, 


Abhor. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither, 

Clo, Maſter Baraardine ! you muſt riſe and be hang'd, 
maſter Barnardine ! | 

Abbor. What, ho, Barnardine ! 

Barnar. [Within | A pox o' your throats! Who makes 
that noiſe there ? What are you ? 

Ci. Your friends, fir ; the hangman: You muſt be {9 
good, fir, to riſe and be put to death. 

Barnar. | Within] Away, you rogue, away; Iam ſleepy, 

Abbor. 


* The old copy reads Sec ty; but as moſt of theſe are compound names, 
J ſuſpect that this was originally written as I have printed it. At this 
time Sboe- ſtrings were generally worn. As the perſon deſcribed was a tra- 
voller, it is not unlikely that he might be ſolicitous about the rainutiz of 
dreſs ; and the epithet brave, i. e. bet, ſeems to countenance the ſup- 
poſition. STEEVENS. 

The finery which induced our author to give his traveller the nam? of 
Sboe-tye, was uſed on the ſtage in his time. Would not this, fir, (ſays 
Hamlet) and a foreſt of feathers, - with two Prowencial roſes on my raz'd 
ſocs, get me a fellowſhip in a cry of players, fir?” MarLone, 

The roſes mentioned in the foregoing inſtance, were not the ligatures at 
the ſhoe, but the ornaments above them. STEEVENS. 

5 The word ders is here uſed in a wanton ſenſe. MaArons. 

© i, e. to beg for the reſt of their lives. WArBURTON. 

I rather think this expreſſion intended to ridicule the Puritans, WI 
turbulence and indecency often brought them to priſon, and who conſidet- 
ed themſelves as ſuffering for religion, 

It is not unlikely that men impriſoned for other crimes, might repre- 
ſent themſelves to caſual enquirers, as ſuffering for puritaniſm, and tha: 
this might be the common cant of the priſons. In Donne's time, every 
priſoner was brought to jail by ſuretiſhip. Jon xNSsON. 

I believe Dr, W:rburton's explanation is right. It appears from a poem 
entitled, P.:per's Complaint, printed among Davies's epigrarns, | about the 
year 1611] that this was the language i, which priſoners who were con- 
fined for debt, addreſſed paſſengers: | | 

« Good gentle writers, for the Lord's ſake, for the Lord's ſake 
& Like Ludgate priſoner, lo, I, begging, make 
&« My mone,” 

The meaning, however, may be, to beg or 5:rr2w for the reſt of ih. 

Ives MALGNE., 


an 


ru 
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Abhor. Tell him, he muſt awake, and that quickly too. 

Clo, Pray, maſter Barnardine, awake till you are executed, 
and ſleep afterwards, 

Abhor. Go in to him, and fetch him out. 

Clo. He is coming, fir, he is coming; I hear his ſtraw 
ruſtle, 


Enter BARNARDINE, 


Abhor, Ts the axe upon the block, firrah ? 

Ch, Very ready, fir. 

Barnar, How now, Abhorſon? what's the news with 
ou? 

Abhor. Truly, fir, I would deſire you to clap into your 
prayers ; for, look you, the warrant's come. 

Barnar, You rogue, I have been drinking all night, I am 
not fitted for't. 

Clo. O, the better, fir; for he that drinks all night, and is 
hang'd betimes in the morning, may ſleep the ſounder all the 
next day, 


Enter Duke. 
Abbor. Look you, fir, here comes your ghoſtly father; Do 


we jeſt now, think you? 

Duke. Sir, induced by my charity, and hearing how haſtily 
you are to depart, I am come to adviſe you, n 2 you, and 
pray with you. | 

Harnar. Friar, not I; I have been drinking hard all night, 
and I will have more time to prepare me, or they ſhall beat 
out my brains with billets: I will not conſent to die this 
day, that's certain. 

Dube. O, fir, you muſt : and therefore, I beſeech you, 
Look forward on the journey you ſhall go, 

Barnar, I ſwear, I will not die to-day for any man's per. 
ſuaſian, 

Duke, But hear you, 

Barnar, Not a word; if you have any thing to ſay to me, 
come to my ward; for thence will not I to-day. [ Exit, 


Euter 
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Enter Provoſt. 


| Dake, Unfit to live, or die: O, gravel heart. 
After him, fellows ; 7 bring him to the block. 


[ Exeant ABRORSON and Clown, A 

Prov. Now, fir, how do you find the priſoner ? * 
Dake. A creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death; T 
And, to tranſport him“ in the mind he is, " 
Were damnable. 
Prov, Here in the priſon, father, — 
There died this morning of a cruel fever A 
One Ragozine, a moſt notorious pirate, R 
A man of Claudio's years ; his beard, and head, 55 
Juſt of his colour: What if we do omit WW 


This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ; 
And fatisfy the deputy with the viſage 
Of Ragozine, more like to Claudio ? 
Duke. O, tis an accident that heaven provides! 
Diſpatch it preſently ;- the hour draws on a, 


Pretix'd by Angelo : See, this be done, Fo 
And ſent according to command; whiles I ; Th 
Perſuade this rude wretch willingly to die, 3 

Prov. This ſhall be done, good father, preſently. 3 
But Barnardine muſt die this afternoon: 3 
And how ſhall we continue Claudio, | If; 
To ſave me from the danger that might come, Bu 


If he were known alive? | 
Duke, Let this be done; - Put them in ſecret holds, WI 
Both Barnardine and Claudio: Ere twice 


The ſun hath made his journal greeting to _ "Wo 
; Lis 
| * 

7 Here is a line given to the Duke, which belongs to the Provoſt. The J 1 
Provoſt, while the Duke is l:menting the obduracy of the priſoner, cn p. 
outs Hen 

After him, fellowvs, &c. of al 
and when they are gone out, turns again to the Duke, Jou Nx so . word 

I do not ſee why this line ſhould be taken from the Duke, and (ti!) lels aa 


why it ſhould be given to the Provoſt, who, by his queſtion to the Luke 1n 
the next line, appears to be ignorant of every thing that has paſſed be- 
tween him and Barnardine. 'I'YRWHITT. ; 
s To remove him from one world to another. The French re 
affords a kindred ſenſe, Jounso0n. 7 
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The under generation, you ſhall find 
Your ſafety maniteſted. 
Prov. 1 am yoar free dependant. | 
Duke. Quick, deſpatch,. 
And ſend the head to Angelo, [ Exit Provoſt, 
Now will I write letters to Angelo,— 
The provoſt, he ſhall bear them, —whoſe contents 
Shall witneſs to him, I am near at home; 
And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 
To enter publicly: him I'll deſire 
To meet me at the conſecrated tount, 
A league below the city ; and from thence, 
By cold gradation and weal-balanced form, * 
We ſnall proceed with Angelo. 


Re-enter Provoſt. 


Prov. Here is the head; I' carry it myſelf, 
Dude. Convenient is it: Make a ſwift return; 
For I would commune with you of ſuch things, 
That want no ear but yours, 
Prov. I'll make all ſpeed. Exit, 
Iſab. | Within, Peace, ho, be here! 
Duke, The tongue of Ifabel :—She's come to know, 
If yet her brother's pardon be come hither ; 
But I will keep her 1gnorant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comforts of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected.“ 


Enter 

9 The under generation,] So Sir Thomas Hanmer, with true judgement, 
It was in all the former editions: 

To yonder 
under and yonder were confounded. JoANSON. 

The old reading is not yonder but youd. STEEVENS. 

Priſons are generally ſo conſtructed as not to admit the rays of the ſun, 
Hence the Duke here ſpeaks of its greeting only thoſe virbout the doors 
of the jail, to which he muſt be ſuppoſed to point when he ſpeaks theſe 
words. Sir T. Hanmer, I think without neceſſity, reads To the under 
generation, which has been followed by the ſubſequent editors. 

Fournal, in the preceding line, is daily. Journalier, Fr. MA ox. 

2 Thus the old copy. Mr. Heath thinks that well- balanced is the 
true reading; and Hanmer was of the ſame opinion. STEEVENS- 

3 A better reaſon might have been given. It was neceſſary - hong 

abel 
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Enter ISABELLA, 


Lab. Ho, by your leave. 
Duke, Good morning to you, fair and gracious daughter, 
Lab. The better, given me by fo holy a man. 
Hath yet the deputy Ent my brother's pardon? 
Duke. He hath releas'd him, Iſabel, from the world; 
His head is off, and fent to Angelo, 
I/ab Nay, but it is not ſo. 
Duke. It is no other: 
Show your wiſdom, daughter, in your patience. 
Jab. O, I will to him, and pluck out his eyes. 
Dake, You ſhall not be admitted to! is fight, 
Jſab. Unhappy Claudio! Wretched ſabel! 
Injuricus world ! Mo damned Angelo! 
Dake. This nor hurts him, nor profits you a jot ; 
Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to heaven. 
Mark what I ſay ; which you ſhall find 
By every ſyllable, a faithful verity: 
The duke comes home to-morrow ;—nay, dry your eyes; 
One of our convent, and his confeſſor, 
Gives me this inſtance ; Already he hath carried 
Notice to Eſcalus and Angelo ; 
Who do prepare to meet him at the gates, 
There to give up their power. If you can, pace your 
wiſdom 
In that good path that I would wiſh it go; 
And you ſhall have your boſom + on this wretch, 
Grace of the duke, revenges to your heart, 
And general honour, 
I/ab. I am directed by you. 
| Duke, This letter then to friar Peter give; 
Tis he that ſent me of the duke's return: 
Say, by this token, I defire his company | 
At Mariana's houſe to-night. Her cauſe, and yours, 
I'll perfect him withal ; and he ſhall bring you 
Before ihe duke; and to the head of Angelo 5 
ceaſe 
Iſabella in ignorance, that ſhe might with more keennefs accule txt 
deputy, Joux so. 
4 Your wiſh; your heart's deſire. Jon Nxsox. 


auſe 
the 


child. 
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Accuſe him home, and home. For my poor ſelf 
am combined by a ſacred vow,s 

And ſhall be abſent. Wend you ® with this letter: 
Command theſe fretting waters from your eyes 
With a light heart; truſt not my holy order, 
If I pervert your courſe, Who's here? 


— 


Enter Lucio. 


Lucio. Good even ! 
Friar, where is the Provoſt ? 
Dube, x Not within, ſir. 


Lucio, O, pretty Iſabella, I am pale at mine heart, to ſee 
thine eyes ſo red ; thou mult be patient: I am fain to dine 
and ſup with water and bran; | dare not for my head fill my 
belly; one fruitful meal would ſet me to't: But they ſay the 
duke will be here to-morrow. By my troth, Iſabel, I lov'd 
thy brother: if the old fantaſtical duke of dark corners? had 
been at home, he had lived. Exit I$ABELLA. 

Duke. Sir, the duke is marvellous little beholden to your 
reporis ; but the beſt is, he lives not in them, ® 

Lucio, Friar, thou knoweſt not the duke ſo well as I do: 
he's a better wood man ꝰ than thou takeſt him for. 

Dake, Well, you'll anſwer this one day. Fare ye well. 

Lucio, Nay, tarry ; I'll go along with thee ; I can tell thee 


| pretty tales of the uke. 


Duke, You have told me too many of him already, fir, 


if they be true; if not true, none were enough. 


Lucio, 1 was once before him for getting a wench with 


Dude. 
5 I onee thought this should be confined, but Shakfpeare uſes combing 

for to Lind by a pact or agreement; ſo he calls Angelo the comvinate huſband 

of Mariana,  JouN$0N | 
Wend you—-] To vend is te go. — An obfvlete word. STEEVENS. 
7 Sir Thomas Hanmer reads - the odd fantaſt cal duke; but d is a 


common word of aggravation in ludicrous language, as, there vas old 


revell:ng, Jon Nsox. 
This duke who meets his miſtreſſes in by- places. MALONE. 
i. e. his character depends not on them. STEEVENS. 
5 A wyvdman ſeems to have been an attendant or ſervant to the Officer 


| Called Forrefler. See Manwood on the Foreſt Laxws, to. 1615, p. 46. I. 
is here, however, uſed in a wanton ſenſe, and was, probably, in or. 
or's time generally ſo received. REED» 
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Duke. Did you ſuch a thing ? | 


Lucio, Yes, marry, did I: but was fain to forſwear it; 
they would elſe have married me to the rotten medlur. wy, 
Duke, Sir, your company is fairer than honeſt : Reſt you Ih 
well, : Ane 
Lucio. By my troth, I'Il go with thee to the lane's end; An 
It bawdy talk offend you, we'll have very little of it: Na, = 
 triar, I am a kind of burr, I ſhall flick. | Exezert, U i 
(0! 

SCENE 1V. ror 

A Room in AnGELO's Houſe, . x 

Enter Ax ELO and ESCALUS, hy 

- X a And 

E/cal. Every letter he hath writ hath diſvouch'd other, | ſuch, 
Ang. In moſt uneven and diſtracted manner, His actions to m 
ſhow much like to madneſs: pray heaven, his wiſdom he not bl 


tainted ! And why meet him at the gates, and re-deliver out 8 1 
authorities there ? ET 
Eſcal. I gueſs not. Mr. 1 
Ang. And why ſhould we proclaim it in an hour befure 
his entering, that, if any crave redreſs of injuſtice, they ſhould 
exhibit their petitions in the ſtreet ? + 
E/cal. He ſhows his reaſon for that: to have a diſpatch of WF Kt. 
complaints; and to deliver us from devices hereafter, which I vorth 
ſhall then have no power to ſtand againſt us. . Dr. 
Aug. Well, I beſeech you, let it be proclaim'd: | 5 
Betimes i' the morn, I'll call you at your houſe ; 3 
Give notice to ſuch men of ſort and ſuit,* 
As are to meet him. 


F,! That 
I It is the conſcious guilt of Angelo that prompts this queſtion, Ti Wi = 
reply of Eſcalus is ſuch as ariſes from an undiſturbed mind, that o * 
conſiders the myſterious conduct of the Duke in a political point of vi" blace 
| STEEVENS 
2 ſort and ſuit,] Figure and rank, JoxxSsON. 33 
Not ſo, as I imagine, in this paſſage, In the feudal times 21! va Ws w. 


were bound to hold ſait and ſerwice to their over-lord; that is, to he ready 
at all times to attend and ſerve him, either when ſummoned to his courts 
or to his ſtandard in war. Such men of ſort and ſuit as are d met! . 
I preſume, means the Duke's vaſſals or tenants in ca ite 4097 
Magazine, Nov. 1786, STEEVENS. 
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Ejcals I ſhall, fir: fare you well. [ Exit, 
Ang. Good night. — 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant,3 
And dull to all proceedings. A deflower'd maid ! 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 
The law againſt it But that her tender ſhame 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might ſhe tongue me? Yet reaſon dares her ?—no : 4 
For my authority bears a credent bulk, 
| That 
3 In the firſt ſcene the Duke ſays that Eſcalus is pregnant, i, e. ready 
in the forms of law. Unpregnant therefore, in the inſtance betare uz, is 
unready, unprepared. STEEVENS» 
4 The old folio impreſſions read: Mt reaſon dares her No. 
And this is right. Ihe meaning is, the circumſtances of our cafe are 
ſuch, that ſhe will never venture to contradict me; dares ber to reply Ns 


to me, whatever I ſay. WARBURTON, 
Mr, Theobald reads: 


Yet reaſon dares ber notes 
| Sir Thomas Hanmer : 


Yet reaſon dares ber: No. 


Mr. Upton ; 
n Yet reaſon dares ber — No. 
4 which he explains tL'us: Were it not for ber maiden modeſty, bow might the 
lady preclaim my guilt ? Yet ( youll ſay) foe has reaſ:n on ber fide, and that 
| will make ber dare to do it, I think not; for my authority is of ſuch weight, 
of WF &c. 1 am afraid dare has no ſuch ſignification. I have nothing to offer 
ch  vorth inſertion. Jon x so. 


Dr. Warburton is evidently right with reſpect to this reading, though 
| Wrong in his application, "The exprefiiin is a provincial one and very 
| Intellipible $ 

Aut that her tender ſhame 

Vll nat proclaim againſt her maiden leſs, 

N Hero might ſbe tongue me] Yet reaſan dares her No. 

That is, reaſon dares her to do it, as by this means ſhe would not only 
| Publiſh her © maiden loſs, but alſo as ſhe would certainly ſuffer from 
| the impoſing credit of his tation and power, which would repel with diſ- 
ace any attack on his reputation: 


10 Fer my authority bears a credent bulk, 

Tbat 1:4 particular ſcandal once can touch, 
(; But it cor:founds the breather, HENLEY. ; 
-1 We think Mr. Henley rightly underſtands this paſſage, but has not 
u, Hcientiy explained himſelf. Reaſon, or reflection, we conceive, per- 
how, lofied by Shakſpeare, and repreſented as daring or overawing Iſabe lla, 


* and Crying No to her, whenever ſhe finds hetſelf prompted to © tongue“ 
Angelo. Dare is often met with in this ſ:nſe in Shakſpeare. 


' MoxTaHLY REVIEW. 
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That no particular ſcandal once can touch, F. 
But it confounds the breather. He ſhould have liy'd 


* o . 7 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 


Might, inthe times to come, have ta'en revenge, D. 
Ey ſo receiving a diſhonour'd life, Come 
With ranſom of ſuch ſhame, *Would yet he had liv'd ! Will. 


Alack, u hen once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not.“ Lai, 


SCENE . 
Fields without the Town, 


Enter Dux in his own habit, and Friar Peri n, la 


Duke, Theſe letters“ at fit time deliver me. [ Giwi1g lettert, E 


The provoſt knows our purpoſe, and our plot. 


The matter being a foot, keep your inſtruction, gn 
And hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; lia 
Though ſometimes vou do blench from this to that,“ Re ſp 


As cauſe doth miniſter, Go, call at Flavius' houſe, 
And tell him where | ſtay : give the like notice, 
To Valentinus, Rowland, and to Craſſus, 
And bid them bring the trumpets to the gate 
But ſend me Flavius firſt, 
F. Peter. 


5 Credent is creditable, inforcing credit, not queſtionable, The old Eng' 
writers often confound the active and paſſive adjectives. So Shakſpeate, 
and Milton after him, uſe inexpreſſive for inexpreſſible. 

Particular is private, a French ſenſe. No ſcandal from any private 
mouth can reach a man in my authority, JoxNsoN. 

o Here undoubtedly the act ſhould end, and was ended by the poet; 
for here is properly a ceſſation of action, and a night intervenes, and the 
place is changed, between the paſſages of this ſcene, and thol- of che 


9M 


decauſ; 
the cor 


155 He 


7 7 
e the 
I cannc 
0 inte 
cal, Is 
word m 

I thi 


next, The next act beginning with the following ſcene, proceeds with. when 
out any interruption of time or change of place. lonRNSOU R. les cite 
7 Peter never delivers the letters, but tells his ſtory without any cr% se 
dentials. The poet forgot the plot which he had formed, Jo#N90N- If 5 
The firſt clauſe of this remark is undoubtedly juſt ; but, reſpecting ti! Koa 
ſecond, I with our readers to recollect that all the plays of Shakſpeare, e. "4 
fore they reached the preſs, had paſſed through a dangerous medium, 2d * at 
probably experienced the injudicious curtailments to which too many dig. of 
matic pieces are tilt expoſed, from the ignorance, caprice, and preſumę: WP 


tion of tranſcribers, players, and managers. STEEVENS, 
To blencb is to ſtart off, to fly off, STEEVENS. 


"7 
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F. Peter, It ſhall be ſpeeded well. 
[Exit Friar, 


Enter V ARRIUS. 


Dake, I thank thee, Varrius; chou haſt made good haſte : 
Come, we will walk : There's other of our friends 
Will greet us here anon, my gentle \V arrius, [ Exenrt, 


SCENE VL 


Street near the City Gate, 


Enter ISABELLA and MARIANA, 


Iab. To ſpeak ſo indirectly, | am loth; 
I would ſay the truth; but to accuſe him ſo, 
That is your part: yet I'm advis'd to do it; 
He ſays, to veil full purpoſe.? 
Mari. Be rul'd by him, 
Jab. Beſides, he tells me, that if peradventure 
He ſpeak againſt me on the adverſe ſide, 
I ſhould 
9 Mr. Theobald alters it to, 
He ſays, t' availful purpiſe; 
becauſe he 9 80 idea of ” 58 — reading. A good reaſon! Yet 
the common reading is right. Fu is uſed for beneficial ; and the meaning 
bs, He ſays it is to hide a ben ficial purpoſe, that muſt not yet be revealed. 


. 
m WARBURTON. 
rt, To weil full purpoſe, may, with very little force on the words, mean, to 


ide the zubole extent of our d:/ign, and therefore the reading may ſtand; yet 
I cannot but think Mr. Theobald's alterations either lucky or ingenious. 
0 interpret words with ſuch laxity, as to make full the ſame with bene- 
dal, is to put an end, at once, to all n-cefſity of emendation, for any 
ord may then ſtand in the place of another. JounsoN, 
I think Theobald's explanation right, but his amendment unneceſſary. 
We need only read wailful as one word. Shakſpeare, who ſo frequently 
les cite for excite, hate for abate, force for enforce, and many other abbrevi. 
tons of a ſimilar nature, may well be ſuppoſed to uſe wailful for awvailful. 
| M. Mason. 
If Dr. Johnſon's explanation be right, (as I think it is,) the word 
hould be written=—wal, as it |; now printed in the text. 
That wail was the old ſpelling ot wei”, appears from a line in The Mere 
Pant of Venice, folio, 1623: 
F ailing an Indian beauty — : 
per which in the modern editions vcili ꝑ has been rightly ſubſtituted, 
MALONE-» 
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I ſhould not think it ſtrange ; for 'tis a phyſick, 
That's bitter to ſweet end. 
Mari, I would, friar Peter— 


Lab. O, peace; the friar is come, 
E . An 
nter Friar PeTER.? * Th 
F. Peter. Come, I have found you out a ſtand moſt fit, ba 
Where you may have ſuch vantage on the duke, Yo 
He ſhall not paſs you: Twice have the trumpets ſounded ; An 
The generous 3 and graveſt citizens 
Have hent the gates, 4 and very near upon 
The duke is ent'ring ; therefore hence, away. [ Exennt, F 
A SCENE I. J 
; Upc 
A publick place near the City Gate, - w 
4 
MARIAN A (veil'd) ISABELLA, and PETER, at  diſiancy, Tal 
Enter at oppoſite doors, DUKE, V ARR1us, Lords; Ax ELG, And 
EscaLvus, Lucio, Provoſt, Officers, ard Citizens. D 
Duke. My very worthy couſin, fairly met ;— Her, 
Our old and faithful friend, we arc glad to ſee you. Hs 
Ang. and Eſcal. Happy return be to your royal grace! 1 
Duke. Many and hearty thankings to you both, S / 
We have made enquiry of you ; and we hear Bea. 
Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul Muſt 
Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks, 7 
Fore- running more requital. 4, 
Ang. You make my bonds ſtill great". be! 
Duke, O, your deſert ſpeaks loud; and I ſhould wrong Bi Cut. 
iq th 
2 This play has two friars, either of whom might ſingly have {115% Ar 
1 ſhould therefore imagine, that F riar Thomas, in the firſt act, mi” Ihe 
changed, without any harm, to Friar Peter; for why ſhould the Duke u Tt 
neceſſarily truſt two in an affair which required only one? 'The named at 
Friar Thomas is never mentioned in the dialogue, and therefore fee That 
arbitrarily placed at the head of the ſcene. Joyns0N. That 
3 j. e. the moſt noble, &c, Generous is here uſed in its Latin ſenſ- 
ce Virgo ge neroſa et nobilis.“ Cicero. STERVxRNVsõ. | 13 


+ Have ſeiz ed or taken poſſeſſion of the gates. JonN SON, ws 
5 ne 
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To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, 
When 1t deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion : Give me your hand, 
And let the ſubject ſee, to make them know 
That outward courteſies would fain proclaim 
Favours that keep within. Come, Eſcalus ; 
You muſt walk by us on our other hand ;— 
And good ſupporters are you. 
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PETER and ISABELLA come forward, 


h F. Peter. Now 1s your time; ſpeak loud, and knee! be- 
fore him. | 
Iſab. Juſtice, O royal Duke! Vail your rezard 5 
Upon a wrong'd, I'd fain have ſaid, a maid! 
0 worthy prince, diſhonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other object, 
Till you have heard me in my true complaint, 
And given me juſtice, juſtice, juſtice, juſtice! 
Duke, Relate your wrongs ; In what? By whom? It 
brief: 
Here is lord Angelo ſhall give you juſtice; 
Reveal yourſelf to him. 
Laab. O, worthy duke, 
Vou bid me ſeek redemption of the devil: 
Hear me yourſelf; for that which I mult ſpeak 
Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 
Or wring redreſs from you: hear me, O, hear me, here, 
Ang. My lord, her wits, I fear me, are not firm : 
She hath been a ſuitor to me for her brother, 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice. 
I/ab. By courie of juſtice! 
Ang. And ſhe will ſpeak moſt bitterly, and ſtrange. 
[/ab. Moſt ſtrange, but yet moſt truly, will I ſpeak ; 
"MM [bat Angelo's forſworn; is it not ſtrange ? 
ben That Angelo's a murderer ; is't not ſtrange ? 
That Angelo is an adulterous thief, 
e An 
5 That is, withdraw your thoughts from higher things, let your notice 
deſcend upon a wronged woman. To wail is to lower. JORNSONs 
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An hypocrite, a virgin-violater ; 
Is it not ſtrange, and ſtrange ? 
Duke. Nay, it is ten times ſtrange, 
Lab. It is not truer he is Angelo, 
That this is all as true as it is ſtrange :; 
Nay, it is ten times true ; for truth is truth 
To the end of the reckoning, 
Duke, Away with her: — Poor ſoul, 
She ſpeaks this in the infirmity of ſenſe. 
1/ab. O prince, I conjure thee, as thou beliey'ſt 
'There is another comfort than this world, 
That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 
That I am touch'd with madneſs ; make not impoſſible, 
That which but ſeems unlike : tis not impoſſible, 
But one, the wicked'ſt caitiff on the ground, 
May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 5 
As Angelo; even ſo may Angelo, 
In all his dreſſings, ? characts,ò titles, forms, 
Be an arch, villain; believe it, royal prince, 
If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he's more, 
Ez d I more name for bad neſs. 
Duke. By mine honeſty, 
If ſhe be mad, (as I believe no other,) | 
Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e'er I heard in madneſs, 
| Laab. 
S That is, truth has no gradations; nothing which admits of encreaſe 


can be ſo much what it is, as truth is truth, There may be a firange thing 
and a thing more ſtrange, but if a propoſition be true, there can be none 
more true. JOHNSON. 
5 As ſby; as reſerved, as abſtrated: as jaſt; as nice, as exact: 40 
abſolute; as complete all in the round of duty. Joux SON. 

7 In all his ſemblance of virtue, in all his habiliments of office. 


OH N80N, 
8 e ef i. e. characters. See Dugdale, Orig. guid, p. 81— 
«« Thit he uſe ne hide, no charme, ne cared.” TyYRWII Tr. 

Chara#! ſignifies an inſcription. The fat. 1 Edward VI. c. 2. directed 
the ſeals of office of every biſhop to have certain charadis under the 
King's arms, for the knowledge of the dioceſe.” Characters are the letters 
in which the inſcription is written. Chara#ery is the materials of which 
characters are compoſed. 

4% Fairies uſe flowers for their charactery.“ 
Merry Wes of Wirdſer, Br AckSTOXE: 
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Lab. O, gracious duke, 
Harp not on that; nor do not baniſh reaſon 
For inequality: but let your reaſon ſerve 
To make the truth appear, where it ſeems hid; 
And hide the falſe, ſeems true,* 


Duke. Many that are not mad, 
Have, ſure, more lack of reaſon.— What would you ſay ? 
Jab. J am the ſiſter of one Claudio, 
Condemn'd upon the a& of fornication 
To loſe his head; condemn'd by Angelo: 
[, in probation of a ſiſterhood, 
Was ſent to by my brother: One Lucio 
As then the meſſenger j— - 
Lucio. That's I, an't like your grace ; 
came to her from Claudio, and defir'd her 
To try her gracious fartune with lord Angelo, 
For her poor brother's pardon, 


329 


Lab. That's he, indeed. 

Dake, You were not bid to ſpeak, 

Lucio. No, my good lord; 
Nor wiſh'd to hold my peace, 

Dake, 


| I with you now then; 
Pray you, take note of it: and when you have 


\ bulineſs for yourſelf, pray heaven, you then 
perfect. | 


10 Luci, I warrant your honour, ö 


Let not the high quality of my adverſary prejudice ycu againſt me. 
+ Jounsons It. 
Inequality appears to me to mean, in this place, apparent irconfiftency ʒ 1h 
id to have no reference to the high rank of Angelo, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, | 
; M. Maso. = 
l imagine the meaning rather is Do nat ſuppoſe I am mad, becauſe I 11 
ak paſtionately and unegually. MALONEs» 11 
* And for ever bide, i. e. piunge into eternal darkneſs, the falſe one, 
e. Angelo, who now ſeems honeſt, Many other words would have exe 14 
eſſed our poet's meaning better than hide; but he ſeems to have choſen 1 
merely for the ſalce of oppoſition to the preceding line. Mr. Theobald 1 
wecelariſy reads Vit hide the falſe,—which has been followed by the Il! 
quent editors, MALONE. 
do not profeſs to underſtand theſe words; nor can I perceive how the It 
ung ſuggeſted by Mr, Malone is to be deduced from them. it 


: STEEVENS. if 
oxt- Vor. I. | 


A o Dake, | | 
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Duke, The warrant's for yourſelf; take heed to it, 
Jab. This gentleman told ſomewhat of my tale. 
Lucio, Right, 
Duke, It may be right; but you are in the wrong 
To ſpeak before your time. Proceed. 
Jab. 
To this pernicious caitiff deputy. 
Due. That's ſomewhat madly ſpoken, 
Lab. 
The phraſe is to the matter, 
Duke, Mended again: the matter; Proceed. 
Jab. In brief,—to ſet the needleſs proceſs by, 
How I perſuaded, how I pray'd, and kneel'd, 
How he refell'd me,“ and how I reply'd ; 
(For this was of much length,) the vile concluſion 
I now begin with grief and ſhame to utter: 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 
To his concupiſcible intemperate luſt, 
Releaſe my brother; and, after much debatement, 
My ſiſterly remorſe ® confutes mine honour, 
And I did yield to him: But the next morn betimes, 
His purpoſe ſurfeiting,” he ſends a warrant 
For my poor brother's head, ; 
This is moſt likely ! 


I went 


Pardon it, 


Dake . 
Jab. O, that it were as like as it is true !s 
Dike, 


4 To refel is to refute. The modern editors changed the word to re 


STEEVENS- 
5 To bis concupiſcible, &c.] Such is the old reading. The modern 
editors unauthoritatively ſubſtitute anne STEEVENS. 
6 My ſiſterly remorſe—] i. e. pity. So, in King Richard III; 
« And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe.” STEEVENS. 
7 Thus the old copy. We might read . but the former word is 
too much in the manner of Shakſpeare to be rejected. So, in Othello: 
60 my hopes not ſurfeited to death.” STEEVENS» 
8 Like is not here uſed for probable, but for ſcemly. She catches at the 
uke*s word, and turns it into another ſenſe z of which there are a great 
many examples in Shakſpeare, and the writers of that time. 
| WARBURTON» 
I do not ſee why like may not ſtand here for probable, or why the 125 
ſhould not wiſh, that ſince her tale is tru”, it may obtain belief, If Dr. 
Warburton's explication be right, we ſhould read: 


O ! its 


he 
ex 


N. 
ady 
Dr. 


bat 
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Duke. By heaven, fond wretch, thou know'ſt not what 
thou ſpeak'lt ; 
Or elſe thou art ſuborn'd againſt his honour, 
In hateful practice :* Firſt, his integrity 
Stands without blemiſh :—next, it imports no reaſon, 
That with ſach vehemency he ſhould purſue 
Faults proper to himſelf : if he had ſo offended, 
He would have weigh'd thy brother by himſelf, 
And not have cut him off: Some one hath ſet you on; 
Confeſs the truth, and ſay by whoſe advice 
Thou cam'ſ here to complain. 
Lab. And is this all? 
Then, oh, you bleſſed miniſters above, 
Keep me in patience ; and, with ripen'd time, 
Untold the evil which is here wrapt up | 
In countenance !3-—Heaven ſhield your grace from woe, 
As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go !. 
Duke. I know, you'd fain be gone: — An officer | 
To priſon with her :—Shall we thus permit 
A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him ſo near us? This needs muſt be a practice.“ 
—Who knew of your intent, and coming hither ? 
Jab. One that I would were here, friar Lodowick. 
Dake, A ghoſtly father, belike , — Who knows that Lodo- 
wick ? | 
Lucio, My lord, I know him; ttis a medling friar ; 
A a 2 I do 
O ! that it were as likely, as s true ! 
LikelyT have never found for ſeemly. Joux so. 
Though I concur in Dr. Johnſon's explanation, I cannot help obſerving 


that likely is uſed by Shakſpeare himſelf for ſz-m/y. The meaning, 1 
think, is: O that it had as much of the appearance, as it has of the rea- 
lity, of truth! MALON E. 

Fond wretch is fooliſh wretch. STEEvEXS. 

* Prad ice was uſed by the old writers for any unlawful or inſidious ſtray 
tagem. JoHNs0N, 

i. e. in partial favours WARBURTON. | 

Countenance, in my opinion, does not mean partial favour, as M burton 
ſuppoſes, but falſe appearance, hypocriſy, Iſabella does not mean to accuſe 
the Duke of partiality; but alludes to the ſanCified demeanour of Angelo, 
nich, as ſhe ſuppoſes, prevented the Duke from believing her ſtory, 

M. MasoNes 

Practice, in Shakſpeare, very often means ſpameful artifice, unjuſtiſ- 

able ſtratagem. STEVENS. ; 
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J do not like the man: had he been lay, my lord, Ti 
For certain words he ſpake againſt your grace 0 


In your retirement, I had ſwing'd him ſoundly, 
Duke. Words againſt me? This' a good friar, belike! w 


And to ſet on this wretched woman here (1 
Againſt our ſubſtitute Let this friar be found. x, 
Luciz, But yelternight, my lord, ſhe and that friar T; 
J faw them at the priſon : a ſawcy friar, " 
A very ſcurvy fellow. 
F. Peter. Bleſſed be your royal grace! 
J have ſtood by, my lord, and I have heard D 
Your royal ear abus'd : Firſt, hath this woman 05 
Moſt wrongfully accuſed your ſubſtitute 67 
Who is as free from touch or ſoil with her, 7 ; 
As ſhe from one ungot. Of 
Dake, We did believe no leſs. Fi 
Know you that friar Lodowick, that ſhe ſpeaks of ? 8 
F. Peter. 1 know him for a man divine and holy ; 
Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary medler,s 5 
As he's reported by this gentleman; pid 
And, on my truſt, a man that never yet - 50 
Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. will 
Lucio, My lord, moſt villainouſly ; believe it. The 
F. Peter. Well, he in time may come to clear himſelf; 8 
But at this inſtant he is ſick, my lord, _ 
Of a ſtrange fever: Upon his mere requeſt,® bein 
(Being come to knowledge that there was complaint if it 
Intended 'gainſt lord Angelo,) came I hither, 5 
| 0 <a 
It is hard to know what is meant by a . medler, In its uſual Las 
ſenſe, as oppoſed to perpetual, it cannot be uſed here, It may ftand for 8 
temporal : the ſenſe will then be, I know bim for a boly man, one that medden WF mean 
not wwith ſecular affairs, It may mean temporiſing : I know bim to be a WF 7 
brly man, one who 2w2uld not temporiſe, or take the opportunity of your abjence Dan 
to defame you. Or we may read: | M 
Not ſcurwy, nor a tamperer and medler : = 
not one who would have tampered with this woman to make her a falſe evi" He 
dence againſt your deputy. JOHNSON. „IM... 
Peter here refers to what Lucio had before affirmed concerning Frut of er 
Ledowick. Hence it is evident that the phraſe « temporary medler, wis ed p 
intended to ſignify one vbo intreduced bimſelf, as often as he could find decxe 


opportunity, into other men's concerns. See the context. HENLEY, 


bis mere requeſt,] i, e. his alhelute regueſt. STEEVENS» 
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To ſpeak, as from his mouth, what he doth know 
Is true, and falſe; and what he with his oath, 
And all probation, will make up full clear, 
Whenſoever he's convented,” Firſt, for this woman; 
(To juſtify this worthy nobleman, & 
So vulgarly 5 and perſonally accus'd,) 
Her ſhall you hear diſproved to your eyes, 
Till ſhe herſelf confeſs it, 
Duale. Good friar, let's hear it. 
[ISABELLA i carried of, guarded; aud MARTANA 
comes forward, 
Do you not ſmile at this, lord Angelo? 
O heaven ! the vanity of wreiched tools! — 
Give us ſome ſeats. —Come, couſin Angelo; 
In this I'll be impartial ; be you judge 
Of your own cauſe. Is this the witneſs, friar ? 
Firſt, let her ſhow her face; and, after, ſpeak, 


Aaz Mari, 


hes to allemble 3 but ccnwent, te cite, or ſummons, Yet becaute con- 
vented hurts the meaſure, ſthe Oxford editor {ticks to corver'd, though it 
be nonſenſe, and ſignifies, Whenever he is aſſembled tage ber. But thus it 
will be, when the author is thinking of one thing, and his critic of another. 
The poet was attentive to his ſenſe, and the editor quite throughout his 
performance, to nothing but the meaſure 3 which Shakſpeare having en- 
tirely neglected, like all the dramatic writers of that age, he has ſpruced 
him up with all the exaAneſs of a modern meaſurer of ſyllables. This 
being here taken notice of once for all, ſhal!, for the future, be forgot, as 

if it had never been. WARBURTON. : 
The foregoing account of the meaſure of Shakſpeare, and his contem 
50 poraries, ought indeed to be forgotten, becauſe it is untrue. Jo convent is 
no uncommon word. To conwent and to convene are derived from the ſame 


wal Latin verb, and have exactly the ſame meaning. STEEVENSs. 
for Meaning either ſo grey, with ſuch indecency of inveCtive, or by fa 
de wear and inadequate witneſſes. JounsoN. | 
2 4 WE Puigarly, I believe, means publickly, The vulgar are the common people. 
ſence Daniel uſes wu/garly for among rhe common people. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation is certainly the true one. MALoNE. 

; 5 Surely, fays Mr. ''h-9bald, this duke had odd notions of impartiality ! 

evi 


He reads therefore, I 2d be partial, and all the editors follow him: even 
Mr. Heath declares the obſervation unanſwerable. But ſee the uncertainty 
of criticiſm ! im partial was ſometimes uſed in the ſenſe of partial, In the 
00d play of Swweinam, the Woman Hater, Atlanta cries out, when the judges 
Lecree againſt the women: 

y * You are impartial, and we do appeal | 

6 From you to judges more indifferent.“ FARMER» 


The firſt folio reads, conwented, and this is right: for to corvene fignie, 
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Mari, Pardon, my lord ; I will not ſhow my face, 
Until my huſband bid me, 
Duke. What, are you married ? 
Mari, No, my lord, 
Dake, Are you a maid ? 
Mari. No my lord. 
Duke. A widow then? 
Mari, Neither, my lord, 
Duke, Why, you 
Are nothing then: — Neither maid, widow, nor wife ?* 
Lucio, My lord, ſhe may be a punk; for many of ther 
are neither maid, widow, nor wife, 
Duke. Silence that fellow: I would, he had ſome cauſe 
To prattle for himſelf. 
Lucio. Well, my lord, 
Mari, My lord, I do confeſs I ne'er was married; 
And, I conteſs, beſides, I am no maid : 
I have known my huſband ; yet my huſband knows not, 
That ever he knew me. 
Lucio, He was drunk then, my lord; it can be no better, 
Dake. For the benefit of ſilence, would thou wert ſo too, 
Lucio, Well, my lord. 
Duke. This is no witneſs for lord Angelo, 
Mari. Now I come to't, my lord: 
She, that accuſes him of fornication, 
In ſelf-ſame manner doth accuſe my huſband ; 
And charges him, my lord, with ſuch a time, 
When I'll depoſe I had him in mine arms, 
With all the effect of love. 
Ang. Charges ſhe more than me! 
Mari. Not that I know. 
Duke. No? you ſay your huſband, 
Mari. Why, juſt, my lord, and that 1s Angelo, 
Who thinks, he knows, that he ne'er knew my body, 
But knows, he thinks, that he knows Iſabel's. 
Ang. 'I his is a ſtrange abuſe :3—Let's ſee thy face, 
Mari. My huſband bids me; now 1 will unmaſk, _ 
e 


This is a proverbial phraſe, to be found in Ray's Collection. | 
| STEEVEN 


3 Abuſe ſtands in this place for dec-ptirn or puzzle, Joux sx. 


= Sz ODYS Err 
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This is that face, thou cruel Angelo, 

Which, once thou ſwor'ſt, was worth the looking on: 
This is the hand, which, with a vow'd contract, 

Was faſt belock'd in thine : this is the body 

That took away the match from Iſabel, 

And did ſupply thee at thy garden-houſe, 4 


In her imagin'd perſon. 
Duke. Know you this woman ? 
Lucio, Carnally, ſhe ſays. 
Duke. Sirrah, no more. 


Lucio. Enough, my lord. 

Ang. My lord, I muſt confeſs, I know this Woman; 
And, five years ſince, there was ſome ſpeech of marriage 
Betwixt myſelf and her: which was broke off, 

Partly, for that her promiſed proportions 
Came ſhort of compoſition ; 5 but, in chief, 
For that her reputation was diſvalued 
In levity: fince which time, of five years, 
I never ſpake with her, ſaw her, nor heard from her, 
Upon my faith and honour, 
ari, „ Noble prince, 
As there comes light from heaven, and words from breath, 
As there is ſenſe in truth, and truth in virtue, 
I am affianc'd this man's wife, as ſtrongly 
As words could make up vows: and, my good lord, 
But Tueſday night laſt gone, in his garden-houſe, 
He knew me as a wife: As this is true, 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 
Or elſe for ever be confixed here, 
? WW A marble monument! 
| Ang. J did but ſmile till now; 
Now, good my lord, give me the ſcope of juſtice ; 
My patience here is touch'd: I do perceive, 


N Theſe poor informal women b are no more 
t But inſtruments of ſome more mightier member, 
. a a 4 That 
1. * A garden-bouſe in the time of our author was uſually appropriated to 
11/1 Purpoſes of intrigue. MALONE. 


1 1 © Her fortune, which was promiſed proportionate to mine, fell ſhort of 
compoſition, that is, contract or bargain. JonnsoN, | 
« 731 * Informal Ggnifies out of their ſenſes, STEEvENt, 


— — — — 
= — 
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That ſets them on: Let me have way, my lord, 
To find this practice out. | 

Duke, Ay, with my heart; 
And puniſh them unto your height of pleaſure, 
Thou fooliſh friar ; and thou pernicious woman, 


Compact with her that's gone! think'ſt thou, thy oaths, 


Though they would ſwear down each particular ſaint, 
Were teſtimonies againſt his worth and credit, 
That's ſeal'd in approbation ? 7— You, lord Eſcalus, 
Sit with my couſin ; lend him your kind pains 

To find out this abuſe, whence 'tis deriv'd, — 

There 1s another friar that ſet them on; 

Let him be ſent for. 

F. Peter. Would he were here, my lord; for he, indeed, 
Hath ſet the women on to this complaint: 

Your provoſt knows the place where he abides, : 
And he may fetch him, tl 
Duke. Go, do it inſtantly. [Exi: Provoſt, WW 
And you, my noble and wv ell-warranted couſin, | w 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, $ | 
Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt, ca 
In any chaſtiſement ; I for a while | 

Will leave you; but ſtir not you, till you have well 
Determined upon theſe ſlanderers. 

Eſcal. My E. we'll do it thoroughly. [Exit Duxx. 
Signior Lucio, did not you ſay, you knew that friar Lodo- 
wick to be a diſhoneſt perſon ? 

Lucio. Cucullus non facit monachum : honeſt in nothing, but 
in his clothes; and one that hath ſpoke moſt villainous 
ſpeeches of the duke, | 

E/cal. We ſhall entreat you to abide here till he come, and 
enforce them againft him: we ſhall find this friar a notable 
fellow. | 

Lucio, As any in Vienna, on my word, 


þ lo; 


Eſcal. 


7 When any thing ſubject to counterfeits is tried by the proper officen 
and approved, a ſtamp or cal is put upon it, as among us on plate, weights 
and meaſures. So the Duke ſays, that Angelo's faith has been tried, h. 
proved, and fealÞd in teſtimony of that apprebation, and, like other things 
ſo ſealed, is no more to be called in queſtion. Jon xsoN. 

8s To hear it to the end; to ſearch it to the bottom. Jon x sox. 


P 
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Eſcal. Call that ſame Iſabel here once again; [Jo an At- 
tendant.] I would ſpeak with her: Pray you, my lord, give 
me leave to queſtion; you ſhall ſee how I'll handle her, 

Lucio, Not better than he, by her own report. 

Eſcal. Say you? 

Lucio. Marry, fir, T think, if you handled her privately, 
ſhe would ſooner confeſs ; perchance, publickly ſhe'll be 
aſhamed, 


Re-enter Officers, with Is ABELLA; the Duk , in the Oriar's 
habit, aud Provoſt. 


Eſcal. Iwill go darkly to work with her. 

Luci, That's the way; for women are light at midnight.9 

E/cal, Come on, miſtreſs; [To IsaBrLLA,| here's a gen- 
tlewoman denies all that you have ſaid. 

Lucio. My lord, here comes the raſcal IT ſpoke of; here 
with the provoſt, 

Eſcal. In very good time ;—ſpeak not you to him, till we 
call upon you, ; 

Lucio, Mum. 

* FE/cal. Come fir: Did you ſet theſe women on to ſlander 

bord Angelo? they have confeſs'd you did. 


.] Duke, T is falſe. 
o- E/cal, How! know you where you are? 
| Duke, Reſpect to your great place! and let the devil 
but Be ſometime honour'd for his burning throne :*— 
ous We Where is the duke ? 'tis he ſhould hear me ſpeak, 


DO" 
$I 


| Eſcal, Theduke's in us; and we will hear you ſpeak : 
and Look, you ſpeak juſtly. 
able W772 Boldly, at leaſt :—But, O, poor ſouls, 
Come you to ſeek the lamb here of the fox ? 
Good night to your redreſs, Is the duke gone? 
cal. Then is your cauſe gone too. The duke's unjuſt, 
A a 5 Thus 


Acer 
2 This is one of the words on which Shakſpeare chiefly delights to 
2 8 quibble, Thus, Portia in The Merchant of Venice, AR V. ſc. i: 


Let me give /ight, but let me not be light,'” STEEVENS. 
* Iſuſpe that a line preceding this has been loſt, Maron. 
I ſuſpe& no omiſſion. Great place has reference to the preceding 
Rueſtion—( know you where you are?” STESVENS» 


. . - A 2 ae 
. RRRs 
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Thus to retort your manifeſt appeal, 3 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
Which here you come to accuſe, 
Lucio, This is the raſcal; this is he I ſpoke of. 
Efcal. Why, thou unreverend and unhallow'd friar! 
Is't not enough, thou haſt ſuborn'd theſe women 
To accuſe this worthy man; but, in foul mouth, 
And in the witneſs of his proper ear, 
'To call him villain ? 
And then to glance from him to the duke himſelf ; 
To tax him with injuſtice? Take him hence; 
To the rack with him: We'll touze you joint by joint, 
But we will know this purpoſe :—What ! unjuſt ? 
Duke, Be not ſo hot; the duke 
Dare no more ſtretch this finger of mine, than he 
Dare rack his own ; his ſubject am I nor, 
Nor here provincial : My buſineſs in this ſtate 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it o'er-run the ftew : 5 laws, for all faults ; 
But faults ſo countenanc'd, that the ſtrong ſtatutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop,® 
As much in mock as mark, 


Eſcai. 


3 To refer back to Ange lo the cauſe in which you appealed from Angelo 
to the Duke, Jonngon., 

+ Nor here accountable, The meaning ſeems to be, 1 am not one e 
his natural ſubjects, nor of any dependent province. Jon x SON. 

The different orders of monks have a chief, who is called the General 
of the order; and they have alſo ſuperiors, ſubordinate to the general, n 
the ſeveral provinces through which the order may be diſperſed. Ihe 
Friar therefore means to ſay, that the duke dares not touch a finger ot 
his, for he could not puniſh him by his own authority, as he was not © 
ſubject, nor through that of the ſuperior, as he was not of that province. 

M. Mason, 

I fear that, in the preſent inſtance, our author's metaphor is from tue 

kitchen. So, in Macbeth: 
« Like a hell- broth, boil and bubble,” STEEVENS. 
6 Barbers' ſhops were, at all times, the reſort of idle people: 

« Terftrina erat quædam : bi jolebamus fere 

« Plerumgue eam opperiri“ s 
which Donatus calls apta ſedes otiofis, Formerly with us, the better or? of 
people went to the barber's ſhop to be trimmed; who then practiſed — 

1 and! 


E of 
| the 
det 
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E/cal. Slander to the ſtate ! Away with him to priſon, 

Ang. What can you vouch againſt him, fignior Lucio ? 
Is this the man, that you did tell us of ? 

Lucis. Lis he, my lord. Come hither, goodman bald. 
pate; Do you know me ? | 

Dike. 1 remember you, fir, by the ſound of your voice : 
I met you at the priſon, in the abſence of the duke, 

Lucis. O, did you ſo? And do you remember what you 


| ſaid of the duke? 


Duke. Moſt notedly, fir, f 
Lucio, Do you ſo, fir? And was the duke a fleſhmonger, 
a fool, and a coward, 7 as you then reported him to be ? 


A a 6 Dake. 


under parts of ſurgery: ſo that he had occaſion for numerous inſtruments- 
which lay there ready for uſe; and the idle people, with whom his ſhop 
was generally crowded, would be perpetually handling and miſuſing them. 
To remedy which, I ſuppoſe there was placed up again the wall a table of 
forfe'tures, adapted to every offence of this kind; which, it is not likely, 
would long pre ſerve its authority. WARBURTON. 

This explanation may ſerve till a better is diſcover-d, But whoever 
has ſeen the inſtruments of a chirurgeon, knows that they may be very 
eaſily kept out of improper hands in a very ſr12ll box, or in his pocket. 
purer 


It was formerly part of a barber*s occupation to pick the teeth and cars. 


So, in the old play of Herod and Antipater, 1622, Tryphon the barber, en- 
ters with a caſe of inſtruments, to each of which he addreſſes himſelf 
leparately : 

« Toothpick, dear toothpick ; earpick, both of you 

« Have been her ſweet companions !—'? &c. 

I have converſed with ſeveral people who had repeatedly read the liſt 
of forfeits alluded to by Shakſpeare, but have failed in my endeavours to 
procure a copy of it. The metrical one, publiſhed by the late Dr, Ken- 
rick, was a fargery. STEEVENS. 

I believe Dr. Warburton's explanation in the main to be right, only 
that inſtead of chirurgical inſtruments, the barber's prohibited implements 
were principally his razors ; his whole ſtock of which, from the number 
and impatience of his cuſtomers on a Saturday night or a market morning, 
being neceſſarily laid out for uſe, were expoſed to the idle fingers of the 
bye-ſtanders, in waiting for ſucce ſſion to the chair. 5 

Theſe forfeits were as much in mock as mark, both becauſe the barber 
had no authority of himſelf to enforce them, and alſo as they were of a lu- 
dicrous nature, I perfectly remember to have ſeen them in Devonſhire 
(printed like King Charles's Rules,) though I cannot recolleCt their con- 
tents. HznLEY, 

Lucio had not, in the former converſation, mentioned ccwardice 
among the faults of the Duke, —Such failures of memory are incident to 
winters more diligent than this poet. Ion NOx. | 
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Duke. You muſt, fir, change perſons with me, ere you 
make that my report: you, indeed, ſpoke ſo of him; and 
much more, much worſe, 

Lucie, O thou damnable fellow! Did not I pluck thee by 
the noſe, for thy ſpeeches ? a 

Duke, I proteſt, I love the duke, as I love myſelf. 

Arg. Hark! how the villain would cloſe now, after his 
treaſonable abuſes. 

E/cal. Such a fellow is not to be talk'd withal :— Away 
with him to priſon ; — Where is the provoſt ?=Away with 


him to priſon; lay bolts enough upon him: let him ſpeak no 


more :—Away with thoſe giglots too, * and with the other 
confederate companion. 
[The Provoſt /ays hands on the Duxt, 

Duke. Stay, ſir; ſtay a while, 

Ang. What! reſiſts ke? Help him, Lucio. 

Lucio. Come, fir; come, fir ; come, fir ; foh, fir: Why, 
you bald-pated, lying raſcal ! you muſt be hooded, mutt you? 
Show your knave's viſage, with a pox to you! ſhow your 
ſheep-biting face, and be hang'd an hour! Will't not off ?9 

[ Pulls off the friar's hocd, and diſcovers the Dux, 

Dake. Thou art the firſt knave, that e'er made a duke, — 
Firſt, Provoſt, let me bail theſe gentle three: 5 

ne 


3 A giglet is a wanton wench. STT EVEEsõ. 
9 This is intended to be the common language of vulgar indignation, 
Our phraſe on ſuch occaſions is ſimply: ſhow your ſheep-biting face and be 
banged. The words an hour have no particular uſe here, nor are authoriſed 
by cuſtom. I ſuppoſe it was written thus: ſbowv your ſheep-biting foce, and 
be banged. -an bow ? wilt not off In the midland counties, upon any 
unexpected obſtruction or reſiſtance, it is common to exclaim an' howw ? 
| OHN$S0N» 
Dr. Johnſon's alteration is wrong. In The Alchemiſt we meet with 
« a man that has been frangled an hour.” 
«© What, Piper, ho! be bang d a-wwhile,” is a line of an old madrigal. 
FARMER» 
Dr. Johnſon is much too poſitive in aſſerting i that the words an 0 
have no particular uſe here, nor are authoriſed by cuſtom,” as Dr. Farmer 
has well proved. The poet evidently refers to the ancient mode of puniſh- 
ing by colliſtrigium, or the original pillory, made like that part of the pillory 
at preſent which receives the neck, only it was placed horizontally, ſo 
that the culprit hung ſuſpended in it by his chin, and the back of his head. 
A diſtinct account of it may be found, if I miſtake not, in Mr, Barting- 
4on's Obſervations on the Statutes, HENLEY. 


24 i 
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Sneak not away, fir; [7% Lve1o.] for the friar and you 
Muſt have a word anon ;—lay hold of him. 


Lucio. This may prove worſe than hanging. 
» Duke, What you have ſpoke, I pardon ; fit you down, 


[To ESCALUS, 
We'll borrow place of him :—vir, by your leave; 


[To ANGELO, 


Haſt thou or word, or wit, or impudence, 
'That yet can do thee office ?* If thou haſt, 
Rely upon it till my tale be heard, 
And hold no longer out, 

Ang. O my dread lord, 
I ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think I can be undiſcernable, 
When I perceive, your grace, like power divine, 

Hath look'd upon my paſſes: 3 Then good prince, 

No longer ſeſſion hold upon my ſhame, 
gut let my trial be mine own confeſſion; 
Immediate ſentence then, and ſequent death, 


Is all the grace I beg. 
„ Duke. Come hither, Mariana ;— 
Say, waſt thou e'er contracted to this woman? 
Ang. I was, my lord. 
Duale. Go take her hence, and marry her inſtantly.— 
Do you the office, friar ; which conſummate,“ 
WW. Return him here again: Go with him, Provoſt, 
+ [ Exeunt ANGELO, MARIANA, PETER, and Provoſt, 
Fal. My lord, I am more amaz'd at his diſhonour, 
w Than at the ſtrangeneſs of it. 
Dl. Come hither, Iſabel: 
x. Voor friar is now your prince: As I was then 
it WW Advertiſing, and holy 5 to your buſineſs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
„Attorney d at your ſervice. 
a WE Lab. 
ner . i. e. do thee ſervice, STEEVEXS. | 
iſh- WE * 3. e. what has paſt in my adminiſtration. Not ſo; (ſays the Edi- 
lory WW burgh Magazine, Nov. 1786.) Paſjes means here artful dewices, deceitful 
„% Wh <nirivances, Tours de paſſe-paſſe, in French, are tricks of jugglery.“ 
£40, STEEVENS. 
ing- WE i. ©. which being conſummated. MALoNE, 
= * Attentive and faithful. Jonxsox. 
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Tſab. O, give me pardon, 
That I, your vaſſal, have winter's and pain'd 
Your unknown ſovereignty. 

Duke, You are pardon'd, Iſabel ; 
And now, dear maid, be you as free to us.“ 
Your brother's death, I know, fits at your heart; 
And you may marvel, why I obſcur'd myſelf, 
Labouring to ſave his life; and would not rather 
Make raſh remonſtrance of my hidden power,? 
Than let him ſo be loſt : O, moſt kind maid, 
It was the ſwift celerity of his death, 
Which I did think with flower foot came on, 
That brain'd my 8 :5 But, peace be with him! 
That life is better life, paſt fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear: make it your comfort, 
So happy is your brother. 


— ot of front Sans i, 


— 


Re-enter ANGELO, MARIANA, PETER, and Provoſt. 
1/ab. | I do, my lord, 


Duke. For this new-married man, approaching here, 
Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong d 
Your well-defended honour, you mult pardon 
For Mariana's ſake : but as he adjudg'd your brother, 
(Being criminal, in double violation 
Of ſacred chaſtity, and of promiſe-breach,? 
Thereon dependant, for your brother's life,) 
The very mercy of the law cries out 
Moſt audible, even from his proper tongue,? 


— Wo * 9 57 


I 


An 

6 Be as generous to us; pardon us as we have pardoned you. 

OK N $0N, 

7 That is, a premature diſcovery of it, M. MasoN. ö 

d We now ule in converſation a like phraſe: This it xvas that Kreta 
”y defign on the Bead. Dr. Warburton reads: 

— baned my furpeſe. Jon x sOoR. 

9 Our author ought to have written “ in double violation of ſicred 
chaſtity, and of promiſe,” inſtead of—promiſe-breach, Sir T. Hanme! 
reads and in promiſe- breach; but change is certainly here improper, 
Shak ſpeare having many fimilar inaccuracies. Double indeed may refer 
Angelo's conduct to Mariana and Ifabel ; yet till ſome difficulty will rr: 
main: for then he will be faid to be © criminal [inſtead of gu 
promiſe. breach.” MaLone. | a N 

= Even from Angelo's con tongue. JORNSON, 
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An Angel for Claudio, death for death. 
Haſte ſtill pays haſte, and leiſure anſwers leiſure ; 
Like doth quit like, and Mea/ure ftill for Meaſure. 
Then, Angelo, thy fault's thus manifeſted ; 
Which though thou would'ſt deny, denies thee vantage ;? 
We do condemn thee to the very block 
Where Claudio ſtoop'd to death, and with like haſte; 
Away with him, 
Mari, O, my moſt gracious lord, 
I hope you will not mock me with a huſband ! 
Dake. It is your huſband mock'd you with a huſband : 
Conſenting to the ſafeguard of your honour, 
I thought your marriage fit ; elſe imputation, 
For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 
And choke your good to come; for his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiſcation they are ours,4 
We do inftate and widow you withal, 
To buy you a better huſband. | 
Mari. O, my dear lord, 
I crave no other, nor no better man. 
Duke. Never crave him; we are definitive. 
Mari, Gentle, my liege, — [ Kneeling, 
Duke. You do but loſe your labour; 
Away with him to death.— Now, fir, [To Luc1o.] to you, 
Mari. O, my good lord !—Sweet Iſabel, take my part; 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come 
I'll lend you, all my life to do you ſervice. 
Dake. Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her : 5 


$43 


0 Should 
x ; 
3 Takes from thee all opportunity, all expedient of denial. 
gox. | 9 WARBURTON. 
| The denial of which will avail thee nothing. Marone. 
4.4 + This reading was furniſhed by the editor of the ſecond folio. The 


original copy has confutation, which may be right :—by his being confuted, 
or proved guilry of the fact which be had denied. This, however, being 
rather harſh, I have followed all the modern editors in adopting the emen- 
dation that has been made. MALON E. 

I cannot think it even poſſible that confutation ſhould be the true read- 
ing. But the value of the ſecond folio, it ſeems, muſt on all occaſions be 
diſputed, STEEVENS. | 

> The meaning required is, againſt all reaſon and natural affection 

Shakſpeare, therefore, judiciouſly uſes a ſingle word that implies bethz 
c ſiguifying both reaſon and affection. Jounson. 
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Should ſhe kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horror, 
Mari. Iſabel, 
Sweet Iſabel, do yet but kneel by me; 
Hold up your hands, ſay nothing, I'll ſpeak all. 
They ſay, beſt men are moulded out of faults; 
And, for the mot, become much more the better 
For being a little bad : ſo may my huſband, 
O, Iſabel ! will you not lend a knee? 
Dube. He dies for Claudio's death, 
Lab. Moſt bounteous fir, 
« | Knecling, 
Look, if it pleaſe you, on this man condemn'd, 
As if my brother liv'd : I partly think, 
A due ſincerity govern'd his deeds, 
Till he did look on me ;“ fince it is ſo, 
Let him not die : My brother had but juſtice, 
In that he did the thing for which he died: 
For Angelo, . 
: | His 

The Duke has juſtly obſerved, that Iſabel is importuned againſt d. 

ferſe to ſolicit for Angelo, yet here againſt all ſenſe ſhe ſolicits for Hm. 
Her argument 1s extraordinary : 

A due ſincerity gowern'd his deeds 

Till be did look on me 5 ſince it is foy 

Let bim not die. 

That Angelo had committed all the crimes charged againſt him, as far 
as he could commit them, is evident. The only intent which bis a5 did 
not overtake, was the defilement of Iſabel, Of this Angelo was only in- 
tentionally guilty, 

Angelo's crimes were ſuch, as muſt ſufficiently juſtify puniſhment, 
whether its end be to ſecure the innocent from wrong, or to deter gung 
example; and I believe every reader feels ſome indignation when h Hs 
tim ſpared. From what extenuation of his crime, can Iſabel, who yr! 
ſuppoſes her brother dead, form any plea in his favour ? Since be vas gd 
till be looked on me, let bim not die. I am afraid our varlet poet intended t9 
inculcate, that women think ill of nothing that raiſes the credit of heir 
beauty, and are ready, however virtuous, to pardon any act which they 
think incited by their own charms. JonNSON. 2 

It is evident that Iſabella condeſcends to Mariana's importunate ſo!:c!- 
tation, with great reluctance. Bad as her argument might be, it is be 
beſt that the guilt of Angelo would admit, The ſacrifice that ſhe makes 
of her revenge to her friendſhip, ſcarcely merits to be conſidered in lo 
harſh a light. RI T SON. | | 
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His act did not o'ertake his bad intent; 
And muſt be buried but as an intent 
That periſh'd by the way:? thoughts are no ſubjects; 
Intents but merely thoughts, 
Mari. Merely, my lord. 
Duke. Your ſuit's unprofitable ; ſtand up, I ſay, 
1 have bethought me of another fault ;— 
Provoſt, how came it, Claudio was beheaded 
At an unuſual hour ? 
Prov, It was commanded ſo. 
Duke, Had you a ſpecial warrant for the deed ? 
Prov, No, my good lord; it was by private meſſages, 
Duke, For which I do diſcharge you of your office 4 
Give up your keys, 
10V. Pardon me, noble lord ; 
I thought it was a fault, but knew it not; 
Yet aid repent me after more advice: 
For teſtimony whereof, one in the priſon, 
That ſhould by private order elſe have died, 
I have reſerv'd alive, 
Dake, What's he ? 
s WW Prov. His name is Barnardine. 
1 UH Duke. I would thou had'ſt done ſo by Claudio.— 
: G0, fetch him hither ; let me look upon him. 
| o- Provoſt, 
e 


Eſcal. I am ſorry, one ſo learned and ſo w 
| As you, lord Angelo, have ſtill appear'd, 
fx WW Should flip fo groſsly, both in the heat of blood, 


And lack of temper'd judgement afterward, 
Ag. I am ſorry, that ſuch ſorrow I procure ; 
„And ſo deep ſticks it in my penitent heart, 
That J crave death more willingly than mercy ; 

:c: WW 'Tis my deſerving, and I do entreat it, 


| 7 i.e, like the traveller, who dies on his journey, is obſcurely interredy 
E ad thought of no more: . 

; lum expirantem . 

Obliti ignoro camporum in pulvere linguunt. STEEVENS. 
. e. after more mature conſiderations ST&SYENS» 


Re-cuter 
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' Re-enter Provoſt, BarNaRDINnE, CLAUDIO, and [Ulitt. 


Duke, Which is that Barnardine ? | 
Prove | This, my lord, 
Duke. There was a friar told me of this inan: 
Sirrah, thou art ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And ſquar'ft thy life according. "Thou'rt condemn'd; 
But, for thoſe earthly faults,” I quit them all; 
And pray thee, take this mercy to provide 
For better times to come : Friar, adviſe him; 
J leave him to your hand. What muſfled fellow's that? 
Prov, This is another priſoner, that I ſav'd, 
That ſhould have died when Claudio loſt his head; 
As like almoſt to Claudio, as himſelf, [ Unmufler: CLAUDIO. 
Duke, If he be like your brother, 17 o ISABELLA, for 
his ſake | 
Is he pardon'd ; And, for your lovely ſake, 
Give me your hand, and ſay you will be mine, 
He is my brother too: But fitter time for that. 
By this, lord Angelo perceives he's ſafe ;? 
ethinks, I ſee a quick'ning in his eye ;— 
Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well -3 
Look that you love your wife; her worth, worth yours, \— 
J find an apt remiſſion in myſelf ; 
And yet here's one in place I cannot pardon ;\— 
You, ſirrah, {To Lucio. ] that knew me for a fool, a coward, 
One all of luxury, an aſs, a madman ; 
Wherein 


9 Thy faults, ſo far as they are puniſhable on earth, fo far as they are 
cogniſable by temporal power, I forgive. Jon NsOoN. 

2 It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Iſabel is not made to expreſs either grati« 
tude, wonder, or joy, at the fight of her brother, Joans0Ns | 

3 Nuits you, recompenſes, requites you. JOHNSON. 

+ Sir T. Hanmer reads, Her <vorth works yours. 

This reading is adopted by Dr. Warburton, but for what reaſon ? How 
does her vortb evork Angelo's worth ? it has only contributed to 2%, bis 
22 The words are, as they are too frequently, an affected gingle; 
but the ſenſe is plain. Her worth, ⁊vorth yours; that is, her value is 
equal to your value, the match is not unworthy of you. Jon N SsON. 

5 'The Duke only means to frighten Lucio, whoſe final ſentence is to 
marry the woman whom he had wronged, on which all his other punitis 
ments are remitted, STEEVENS. 

© Luxury means incontinence. STEEVENS« 
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Wherein have I ſo deſerved of you, 
That you extol me thus ? 

Lucio. Faith, my lord, I ſpoke it but according to the 
trick :7 If you will hang me for it, you may, but! had 
rather it would pleaſe you, I might be whip'd, 

Duke, Whip'd firſt, fir, and hang'd after. 

Proclaim it, provoſt, round about the city; 

If any woman's wrong'd by this lewd fellow, 
(As I have heard him ſwear himſelf, there's one 
Whom he begot with child,) let her appear, 
And he ſhall marry her : the nuptial finiſh'd, 
Let him be whip'd and hang'd. 

Lucio, 1 beſeech your highneſs, do not marry me to a 
whore! Your highneſs ſaid even now, I made you a duke ; 
good my lord, do not recompence me, in making me a 
cuckold, 

Duke, Upon mine honour, thou ſhalt marry her. 

Thy ſlanders I forgive; and therewithal | 
Remit thy other forfeits :5-—"Take him to priſon ; 
And ſee our pleaſure herein executed, 

Lucio, Marrying a punk, my lord, is preſſing to death, 
whipping, and hanging, 

Dake, Sland'ring a prince deſerves it.— 

She, Claudio, that you wrong'd, look you reſtore, . 

Joy to you, Mariana!—love her, Angelo; 

I have confeſsd her, and I know her virtue. — 

Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs :9 
'There's 

To my cuſtom, my habitual practice. Jounsow. 

Lucio does not ſay my trick, but the trick 3 nor does he mean to excuſe 
himſelf by ſaying that he ſpoke according to his uſual practice, for that 
would be an aggravation to his guilt, but according to the trick and prac- 
tice of the times, It was probably then the practice, as it is at this day, 


for the diſſipated and profligate, to ridicule and ſlander perſons in high ſta- 
tion, or of ſuperior virtue. M. MasoNn, 


According to the trick, is, according to the faſhion of thoughtleſs youth, 
MaLoONE. 


s Thy other puniſhments. Jon Ns0N. 
To forfeit anciently ſignified to commit a carnal offence, STEEVENS. 
I have always thought that there is great contuſion in this concluding 


ſpeech, If my criticiſm would not be cenſured as too licentious, I ſhould 
regulate it tùus: 


Thenks,, 
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There's more behind, that is more gratulate..— 
Thanks, Provoſt, for thy care, and ſecrecy ; 

We ſhall employ thee in a worthier place :-— 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 

The head of Ragozine for Claudio's ; 

The offence pardons itſelf.— Dear Iſabel, 

I have a motion much imports your good; 

Whereto if you'll a willing car incline, 

What's mine is yours, and what is yours is mine ;— 
So, bring us to our palace; where we'll ſhow 
What's yet behind, that's meet you all ſhould know, 


[ Excnnt,? 
Tbark:, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs, 
Thanks, Proveft, for thy care and ſecrecy 
We ſhall employ thee in a awortier place, 
Forgive lim, Angelo, tl at brought you bome 
The bead cf Ragezine for Claudio's. 
Ang. The effence pardons itſ-If, 
Duke. There's more behind 
That is more gratulate. Dear Tjatel, 
I bawe a motior, &c. JOHNSON. 

2 1, e. to be more rejoiced in; meaning, I ſuppoſe, that there is another 
world, where he will find yet greater reaſon to rejoice in conſequence of 
his upright miniftry, Eſcalus is repreſented as an ancient nobleman, who, 
in conjunction with Angelo, had reached the higheſt office of the tate, 
He therefore could not be ſufficiently rewarded here; but is neceſſarily 
referred to a future and more exalted recompenſe. STEEVENS. 

I cannot approve of Steevens's explanation of this pailag», which is very 
farefetched indeed. The Duke gives Eſcalus thanks for his much goods 
neſs, but tells him that he had ſome other reward in ſtore tor him, ore 
acceptable than thanks; which agrees with what he ſald before, in the 
beginning of this at; 

cc we hear 

6 Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul 
£ Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks, 
« Fore running more requital.” M. Masox. 

Heywocd alſo in his Apol;gy for Afcrs, 1612, uſes to gratulate, in the 
ſenſe of to ward MALONE. 

Mr. M. Maſon's xplanation may be right; but he forgets that the 
ſpecch he brings in ſupport of it, was delivered before the denouement of 
the ſcene, and was, at that moment, as much addreſſed to Angelo as 9 
Eſcalus ; and for Argelꝛ the Duke had certainly no reward or honours, 1 
ſtore, — Beſides, I cannot but regard the word - reguital as an interpola- 
tion, becauſe it deſtroys the meaſure, without improvement of the ſen12 
4% Fore-running more,” therefore, would only fignify—preceding fur: 
thanks, STEEYENSs 
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3 T cannot help taking notice with how much judgement Shak ſpeare 
has given turns to this ſtory from what he found it in Cynthio Giraldi's 
novel. In the firſt place, the brother is there actually executed, and the 
governor ſends his head in a bravado to the ſiſter, after he had debauched 
her on promiſe of marriage: a circumſtance of too much horror and yil- 
lainy fer the ſtage. And, in the next place, the ſiſter afterwards is, te 
fIder up her diſgrace, married to the governour, and begs his lite of the 
emperour, though he had unjuſtly been the death of her brother. Both 
which abſurdities the poet has avoided by the epiſode of Mariana, a crea- 
ture purely of his own invention. The Duke's remaining incognito at 
home to ſuperviſe the conduct of his deputy, is alſo entirely our author's 
fiction. | 

This ſtory was attempted for the ſcene before our author was fourteen 
years old, by one George Whetſtone, in Two Comical Diſcourſes, as they are 
called, containing the right excellent and famous hiſtory ot Promos and 
Caſſandra, printed with the black letter, 1578. The author going that 
year with Sir Humphrey Gilbert to Norimbega, left them with his friends 
to publiſh. THEOBALD. 

The novel of Cynthio Giraldi, from which Shakſpeare is ſuppoſed to 
have borrowed this fable, may be read in Shakſpeare illuſtrated, elegantly 
tranſlated, with remarks which will aſſiſt the enquirer to diſcover how 
much abſurdity Shakſpcare has admitted or avoided, | 

I cannot but ſuſpe& that ſome other had new-modelled the novel of 
Cynthio, or written a ſtory which in ſome particulars reſembled it, and 
that Cynthio was not the author whom Shakſpeare immediately followed. 
The Emperor in Cynthio is named Maximine; the Duke, in Shakſpeare's 
enumeration of the perſons of the drama, is called Vincentio. This ap- 
pears a very flight remark ; but ſince the Duke has no name in the play, 
nor is ever mentioned but by his title, why ſhould he be called Vincentio 
among the perſons, but becauſe the name was copied from the ſtory, and 
placed ſuperfluouſly at the head of the lift by the mere habit of tranſcrip- 
tion ? It is therefore likely that there was then a ſtory of Vincentio Duke 
of Vienna, different from that of Maximine Emperor of the Romans, 

Of chis play the light or comic part is very natural and pleaſing, but the 
grave ſcenes, if a few paſſages be excepted, have more labour than ele- 
gance, The plot is rather intricate than artful. The time of the action 
is indefinite ; ſome time, we know not how much, muſt have elapſed be- 
tween the receſs of the Duke and the impriſonmeat of Claudio; for he 
muſt have learned the tory of Mariana in his diſguiſe, or he delegated his 
power to a man already known to be corrupted. The unities of action 
and place are ſufficiently preſerved. JoXNs0N. 

The duke probably had learnt the ſtory of Mariana in ſome of his for- 
mer retirements, „ having « ver loved the life removed.“ (Page 432) 
* And he had a ſuſpicion that Angelo was but a ſeemer, (page 434) and 


| therefore he ſtays to watch him. BLACKSTONE» 


* Juſt as this play was completing at the preſs, ſome ingenious illuſ- 
trations of ſeyeral parts of it, from ſimilar paſſages in the Bible, appeared 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1795, p. 644 Nickors. 
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Tempeſt, p. 64. e. 18. 

Broom, in this place, ſignifies the Spartium ſcoparium, of which broom: 
are frequently made. Near Gamlingay in Cambridgeſhire it grows high 
enough to conceal the talleſt cattle as they paſs through it; and in places 
where it is cultivated, ſtill higher: a circumſtance that had eſcaped my 
notice, till I was told of it by Profeſſor Martin, whoſe name I am particu- 
tarly happy to inſert among thoſe of other friends who have honoured and 
improved this work by their various communications, STEEVENS. 


Cent. of Verona, p. 99, l. 19, for 'Lock, read, And. 

Ibid. p. 108, J. 16. for ſbe made, read, ” hath made. 

Ibid. p. 134, l. 4, for therefore, read, thereof. 
Merry Wives, &c. p. 216. n. 6. 

up with your 4 45 This paſſage may receive an ad. 

tional and perhaps a ſomewhat different illuſtration from John Smith's 
Sea- Grammar, 40. 1627, In page 58 he ſays, „But if you ſee your 
chaſe ſtrip himſelf into fighting ſailes, that is, to put out his colours in 
the poope, his flag in the maine top, his ſtreamers or pendants at the 
end of his yards' arms, &c. provide yourſelf to fight.” Again, p. 60. 
«« Thus they uſe to ſtrip themſelves into their ſhort ſailes, or fgbting 
ſailes, which is only the fore ſail, the maine and fore top ſailes, becauſe 
the reſt ſhould not be fired or ſpoiled z beſides they would be troubleſome 
to handle, hinder our fights and the uſing our armes: he makes ready 
his cloſe fights fore and att.” In a former paſſage, p. 58, he has ſaid that 
« a thip's cloſe fights are ſmall ledges of wood laid croſſe one another, ke 
the grates of iron in a priſon's window, betwixt the maine maſt and the 
fore maſt, and are called gratings or nettings, &c. STEEVENS» 


Twelfth Night, p. 387, n. 5. 

Dr. Farmer would read fat inſtead of tall, the former of theſe epithets, 

in his opinion, being referable to the following words—a good houſe he 
STEEVENS 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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